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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio püblico en unos países y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio publico son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta difícil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio püblico a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio püblico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningün tipo al sistema de Google. Si está llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envíenos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio püblico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Büsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio püblico para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algün libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Busqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Büsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la página|ht tp: //books.google.com 
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From the Painting by Edouard Bisson, 


Surprise. 


Ry permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
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Henry Ryland, a Painter. of Girls and 
Flowers — Artistic Amenities — Artists in 
Metal. 


THe subject of this ** apprecia- 
tion " finds his chief inspiration 
in the visage fair, and as a delineator of types of 
female beauty. He does not mind confessing 
that he is a lover of beauty, and, as he remarked 


Henry Ryland. 


when I visited him in his studio: ‘ Certain 
types of face and form appeal most strongly to 
me, so much so that I am led to try and repro- 
duce and embody them in my drawings. ‘The 
modern search for character in all unlovely 
types never tempted me. It is an apology for 
the worship of ugliness.” 

The public have responded to his view, and 
as he has not disdained to work for the public 
in such popular ways as Christmas cards, 
souvenirs, autotvpes, and even posters, a large 
measure of success has latterly been his, not 
only throughout the English-speaking world, 
but in Germany also, where his works have 
been published, and where, at Dresden and 
Munich, he has taken honours. This is a 
quite sufficient link with PEARsON'S MAGAZINE, 
which also is proud of appealing to a very 


— — 


| 
| airan je CE EB AN wide public. 

Popularity always begets the umbrage ot the 
unsuccessful, and those who have essayed to limn a pretty face or figure—and have failed— 
may make light of the. RA DU imagi ing, themselves to be superior to such work ; 
but, consider for a momé plied Stic w eJ thar Mt JRyMffa can draw an attrac- 
tive head. It means, for one thing that he satisfies the conception of beauty of a very large 
number of people; and is not that something, considering how many opinions on this 
question there are? The artist, therefore, who is successful in pleasing the public with his 
type has focussed the ideas of many into this one embodiment. 

Vol. V. -January, 1898.—No. 25. 
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How does he accomplish this difficult feat? 
The obvious explanation is, that the artist 
has the advantage of securing pretty models 
to sit to him. But the type of beauty the 


artist gives us we are all agreed is more 


“ Blonde, Brune, et Brunette." 


From t^» Pairting by H»r*4 Ryland. 


owners of Copyright. 


beautiful, and satislies us more completely than 
anv we meet with in life. So no mere trans- 
cript of nature is enough, else photography 
would easily supplant the work of the artist. 

Take the photograph of the most beautiful 
woman and examine it critically, and it is 
astonishing how really defective it is. The 
nose may be delicate in the nostrils and 
shapely, and yet the mouth may be too wide ; 
the eves may be liquid, sparkling, captivating, 
and the forehead ugly, or the chin too pro- 
nounced. 

No, the model is not enough. The painter. 
like the poet and musician. has to create. “to 
give to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.’ He gives vou an idea. an effort of 
the imagination ; " the light," as Wordsworth 
says, "that. never was on sea or land ;" a 
figment of the brain, a mental will-o -the- 
Wisp, in the tracking down of which all his 
skill is shown. 

Yet the mere leaving out of faults will not 
give us the result we admire. The painter 
might take the features and forms of a num- 
ber of selected models. and put them all into 


Bs kind permission of Messrs. Mackay and Satori, 


one; construct a sort of glorified, pictorial 
Frankenstein, and yet utterly fail to please. 
At best he would produce an inhuman type, 
about as interesting as a wax doll. 

There are no rules, no measuring rods to 
take the superficies 
of beauty ; it exists 
in the mind’s eye 
alone; it even 
defies analysis, 
though various at- 
tempts have been 
made to reduce the 
face and figure to 
mathematical pro- 
portions. Expres- 
sion, too, has been 
anatomised and 
systematised, but 
you might as well 
argue that know- 
syntax 
and grammar will 
make a writer, as 
proficiency in ana- 
tomy and physio- 
gnomy a painter. 

If vou could see the number of studies 
Mr. Rvland often makes betore a single work 
is shaped to his satisfaction, you would praise 
him the more, and vou would find the greater 


ledge of 


Mr. Henry Ryland. 


truth in the saying that genius is the infinite 
capacity tor taking pains. 

Mr. Ryland has had a pretty varied train- 
ing. for he started. after a vear at South 
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Kensington, by being articled to a glass 
painter, and after that worked for some years 
at decorative painting and designing; but, feel- 
ing that he had still much to learn, he eventu- 
ally went to Paris to study in the ateliers there. 

Having a pretty strong ego, and a very 
definite idea of what he wished to do, he 
experienced many rebuffs when he essayed to 
get work ac- 
cepted by the 
better-class 
magazines. 
One editor of 
a large firm 
told him that 
there was * 
market for 
‘this classic 
stuff’ of his.” 

Mis y= 
land, on the 
occasion of 
my 
showed me a 
design for a 
tryptych he is 
painting ona 
large scale 
for a London 
Church, and 
he incident- 
ally men- 
tioned the 
curious criti- 
cisms passed 
upon 
drawings of 
Biblical 
jects he made 
a few vears 
ago for a pub- 
lisher. 

One set of 
drawings was 
returned to 
have the men's noses made Jewish! The 
publisher also anxiously inquired ‘ whether 
Mr. Ryland had any authority for the shape 
of the -as though a 
snapshot had come down to us of it! And 
the same realist asked him whether he thought 
it right to give the Virgin Mary a fringe and 


vient: 


some 


sub- 


From the Painting by Henry Ryland. 


shed at Bethlehem ’ 


A Type of Beauty. 


By kind permission of Messrs. Mackay 
and Savory, owners of Copyright. 


puffed sleeves, apparently forgetting that the 
artist, like the great Italian painters, gave his 
imagination rein, and painted what the eye of 
the mind rather than what the eye of the head 
Saw. 

‘Tt is far easier to recognise error than 
discover truth," said Goethe, and what- 
ever sweeping or contemptuous criticism 

one may 
ı make uponan 

artist’s work, 
we should re- 
member that 
he has pro- 
bably passed 
through — his 
brain all the 
objections we 
have to offer. 

A work of art 

is good, not 

from the ab- 
senceof faults 
or defects, but 
through the 
presence of 
great  quali- 
ties, and the 
difference be- 
tween good 
and bad art is 
one of per- 
ception, and 
not of reason. 

Ourreaders 
will not be in 
two minds as 
to the art and 
the beauty of 
the picturesby 

Mr. Ryland 

which we re- 

produce in 
these pages. 


Artists are proverbially 
irritable, and this quality, 
combined with a habit of offering candid 
criticism to their friends occasionally leads 
to amusing A well-known 
Scottish minister named Thompson, who 
painted landscapes exceedingly well, and was 


Artistic Amenities. 


studio scenes. 


Copyright, 1899, by Photographische Gesellschaft 
Soft Persuasion. 


From the Painting by Arthur Eliley. By permission of the 
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Feeding the Swans, 
By kind permission of Messrs, Mackay and Savory, 
owners of Copyright. 


From the Painting by Henry Ryland. 


regarded as anorthern Turner by his admirers, 
showed some of his works to the greater 
Turner. He expected a few words of praise, 
but Turner, aftera pause, looked upand said, 
in his gruff way: “Who makes your 
frames? " 

A good story of the kind is told of Millais 
and E. M. Ward. When Millais’ “ Ophelia " 
was painted it excited much attention and 
controversy, on account of his treatment of 
the subject, and the /ecAzique of the painting. 
Ward came to see it, and after examining it, 
turned to Millais and asked him what he 
called the picture. Millais replied: “I 
call it * Ophelia.’ " Ward tartlv rejoined : “ I 
call it * Oh Failure. " Millais was a mild- 
tempered man, but he took his revenze when 
Ward painted his ‘Charlotte Corday.” 
Millais examined it carefully, and, turning to 
the expectant Ward, who was accustomed to 
praise, said: ** Tell me, where do you get 
your cadmium ? ” 


have 
have 


The evil times that 
fallen on painters, 
induced some to abandon the studios for the 


Artists in Metal. 


smithy, and devote their time to working in 
metals, and rich people, who have given up 
buying pictures, are patronising the new form 
of art. At Chelsea Mr. Nelson Dawson and 
his wife have for some years been working on 
metal. They have revived the old art of 
enamelling with beautiful results, and brought 
out the simple and dignified potentialities of 
iron and steel, copper, and the baser metals. 
Mr. H. Wilson devotes a large share of 
his time to designing and working in the more 
precious metals, and exquisite pieces of jew- 
ellery leave his studio executed entirely by his 
own hand. He polishes the precious stones, 
and sets them himself in ring, bracelet, or 
necklace. Mr. Gilbert Marks, a nephew of the 
late Stacey Marks, has chosen silver as his 
medium, and it needs no special artistic 
training to appreciate the worth of his creations. 
The Queen and the Prince of Wales have 
set the fashion in patronising this development 
of art, and we shall probably see in the next 
few years a release from the tyranny of 
painting, which has too long in England 
arrogated to itself a position as the sole 
legitimate expression of artistic sentiment. 
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A: VISION OF THE: FLOOD; 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


** And they were destroyed from the Earth.’’.—Gen. ix. 23. 


SoFTLy on Shinar's verdant plain 
The slanting sunbeams sleep, 
And slowly oer the western main 
The crimson cloudlets sweep— 
From vine-clad slope and leafy dell 
The orisons of evening swell, 
Half-blended—vaguely sweet. 
Through shimmering glade and dim 
green grove 
The whispering youths and maidens 
rove 
And lips of longing meet. 


The purple twilight dimmer grows 
And bright the young moon s crest, 
And Hesperus vet brighter glows 
Against the crimson West : 
No breath disturbs the languorous air, 
Nor mist nor cloud obscures save 
where 
In circling columns rise 
From many a sacred grove and bowel 
The blue-grey wreaths that tell the 
hour 
Of evening sacrifice. 
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50, in the mingled gloom and light, 
The young world sinks to sleep, 
To dream away the summer night 
Through slumbers calmly deep ; 
All heedless of the warning given, 
Or the impending wrath of heaven, 
Unthinking of their doom, 
Earth's first-born children lie at rest 
On the All-Mother's ample breast— 
Their cradle and their tomb ! 


Comes midnight—and the moon o'ercast 
sinks down the dome of night 
Through mist and cloud-wrack gathering fast 
Like squadrons to the fight. 
One after one the star-beams fade, 
Rank after rank all round arrayed 
The shadowy legions form: 
The night-wind fans the lips of Death, 


And shuddering Nature holds her breath 
And waits the coming storm. 


The hours flit by—cloud after cloud 
Rolls up the darkening sky 
Till ‘neath one universal shroud 
The sleeping myriads lie— 
Then, with one flash, the pall is riven 
As the avenging sword of Heaven 
Flames through the shattered gloom: 
The Storm-God's legions downward 
sweep 
And thunders roll from deep to deep 
To sound the Hour of Doom. 


— 


A FISION OF IHE FLOOD. 


II 


Now peal after peal through the night rings Rings the wild wail of the prayer for the 
the voice of the Angel of Death, mercy whose moment has passed. 

And flash after flash, swift and bright, streams Swiftly the waters arise in their black, 
the flame of his withering breath, irresistible might — 


Deep unto deep calls aloud in a chorus of The roll of the thunder replies, and the 
awful accord, tempest sweeps on through the night, 

And the crests of the mountains are bowed Till vinevard and forest lie prone ‘neath the 
at the sound of the voice of the Lord: rush of the conquering surge, 

And shrill through the gloom and the glare, And the voice of the waters alone is 


out-shrieking the scream of the blast, chanting the dead Race’s dirge. 
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Day after day—night after night 
The waters upward creep, 
‘Lill but one solitary height 
Towers o er the shoreless deep. 
High on its hoary summit stands 
An altar reared by impious hands, 
And stained with children’s blood : 
Last relic of the Vanished Race, 
Unshaken yet it holds its place 
l'rowning athwart the flood. 


And stark beside that awful stone 
A man and maiden stand, 
‘Mid the wide wilderness alone 
On this last rood of land: 
The maiden to her lover's side 
Shrinks shuddering as the rising tide 
Creeps closer round their tomb. 
But he. with clear, undaunted eve 
Untrembling scans the blackening sky. 
Defiant of his doom. 
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The hungry waters lick their fect 
And lap the bloodstained stone, 
In one last kiss their white lips meet— 
Then breaks a long-drawn groan 
From out that stern mans fearless 
breast 


As. far down in the dim. dun West 
He sights the drifting Ark : 
"Lost, lost—farewell, sweet love!” 
cries: 
* Have ve one lightning left, O skies? 
Then smite ere these dark waters rise 
And quench life's fading spark! " 
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Down through the firmament cleaving, flames 
the white lightning once more ; 

Swiftly the billows upheaving answer the 
thunder s last roar. 

Dead—with their arms still entwining, slain 
ere the waters could rise : 

Dead —with the lovelight still shining :hrouzh 
the mist on their death-glazing eves. 

Low lie the lovers unparted, fast joined in the 
wedlock of death. 

Dead. vet in death still true-hearted to love 
that but ceased with their breath! 


And still the waters rise—the Altar-Stone, 
Last monument of earth, now stands alone 
Above the dark, illimitable wave. 
The night-veil falls, and oer the evening 
gloom 
A deeper gloom descends—the Altar-tomb 
Totters and falls where fell the Loving and 
the Brave : 
The sullen flood rolls o'er the ruined Fane 
The billows part once more, then close 
again 
O'er all now left of earth—a lovers’ grave! 
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The morning dawns, a flood of glory streams 
From out the opening portals of the Dav, 
And where, far-glancing, flame the brightest beams. 
The Ark drifts on her solitary way — 

On, on, alone— none knowing whither bound, 

With the wide waste of waters wailing round. 
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- WHEN the strong arm of the 
law reached out for Moung 
Ouray, and gathered in Hpo Thit 
instead, it was this way: 

The night after the boat 
race at the Water Festival at 
Thayetemo, Hpo Thit came to Valentyne, the Superin- 

tendent of Police, and said that there were many balls 

of opium hid away in Moung Ouray's house. When 
he spoke of Moung Ouray, Valentyne started a little. 
Moung Ouray was Mi Mra's brother, and Mi Mra 

—she had the daintiest way of doing her hair, all 

looped up with circlets of jessamine flowers: and 

the nattiest little supari pellets she used to chew. 

Valentyne was always putting the little Burmese-worked 

silver supari box away out of sight ; for fellows were for 
ever dropping in on him unexpectedlv, and those things 
looked so odd lving about. 
Hpo Thit knew all about that, only Valentyne was not 
aware that he knew. 
“ How do you know of this thing, O, Opium Walla—of the 
balls of opium in Moung Ourays house?” queried the 

Superintendent, with a hard, impatient ring in his voice. ‘ Did 

you put the beastly stuff there vourself, and then come to cackle 

about the eggs of your own laying? ” 

“No, Thakine; Abdul, who is a pariah of a Mussulman, saw 
Moung Ouray take it off the fire-boat which goes up the river." 

“And did Abdul, who is a pariah, see where Moung Ouray 
put the black stuff ? ” 

“ No, Thakine ; but where would Moung Ouray put it? Would he put his rupees in a 
rice pot, and bury it in the ground like a Bengali? No, Thakine, that which is good, and of 
much value, will Moung Ouray have in the box where is kept the hand-loomed putsoe, which 
he bought at the time of the races, which were one year ago, for two hundred rupees, from 
the seller, who came from Mandalay." 

There was a little, soft rustle just beyond the plaited bamboo wall which rose on the inner 
side of the verandah, close behind the Thakine's head. It might have been the mosquito 
curtain falling from the top of the bed frame over which it was thrown, so gentle was the noise. 

Then there was a little, metallic click. Surely that was the closing of the lid of the silver 
supart dish ? 
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Mi Mra slipped, like a gentle shadow, down the back steps of the bungalow. 


Valentyne gave a toss in his chair, and 
coughed long and lustily. That was diplo- 
matic; for jungle zea//a/s like Hpo Thit had 
sharp ears. 

Another little rustle as Mi Mra wrapped 
the lemon-coloured silk scarf about her 
throat, and slipped, like a gentle shadow, 
down the back steps of the bungalow. 

In and out among the mangoe trees her 
slight figure flitted as she sped swiftly through 
the tope towards Moung Ouravs bamboo 
bungalow. 

“The Thakine, who makes Mi Mra laugh, 
asked Hpo Thit if he had laid the eggs in 
brothers box. Perhaps he did; we shall see 
—Ha, ha, ha! ^ And her teeth, which were 
pink from the juice of the supar;, gleamed 
in the flickering moonlight like coral beads. 


À Valentyne pondered for a few moments 


over what Hpo Thit had told him. His 
duty was straight enough; but, but—* It's 
a put-up job!” he muttered to himself. 
" [ts the same old bazaar trick of ruining 
a man." 

And, also, was not Moung Mi Mra’s 
brother ? 

Eventually, however, Valentyne sum- 
moned the Sergeant of Police over at the 
Thauna, and, together, they proceeded to 
Moung Ouray’s bungalow. ! 

At the Sergeant's request he unlocked 
the box for them, and the former proceeded 
to go through it. 


First the handsome fu^soe, and then, 


one after another. the jaunty little jackets 
and divers other things were laid on 
the floor. 

In the bottom was a big, round 
lacquer box. When the Sergeant 
lifted the lid, there were four balls 
there,—four oval, white balls; as 
unlike opium as they couid well be, 
for they were eggs. 

Now Moung Ourav knew that he 
had not put the eggs there: he did 
not make a pantry of his clothes-box. 
Also had not Hpo Thit left them. 
The balls Ze had slipped into the 
lacquer box while Moung Ouray was 
down at the poar, were round, and 
black, not at all like eggs. 

The two Punjabi policemen were 
grinning from ear to ear. Valentyne gave a 
sarcastic little laugh, and asked Hpo Thit it 
that was the opium he had seen Moung 
Ouray carrving off the steamer. 

* Here are no opium balls," said the Ser- 
geant, and asked if he should search further. 

Before Valentvne could answer a fiendish 
uproar smote upon his ears. It was as though 
the poay and the whole clash of bazaar noises 
had been suddenlv emptied into the com- 
pound of the Phoongye Kyoung across the 
road. 

It was a proper oriental babel, the cry of 
“thief” cutting through the general noise 
like a sharp-edged knife. 

“The bazaar dudmashes are killing some- 
one," said the Sergeant. 

“We'll have to go and look into that first," 
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said the Superintendent, “and we'll come 
back here and finish the search after. You 
must come too, Ouray, so that this She:/an 
cannot say that you had a chance to hide 
anything." 

That also was diplomatic, but it was the 
little slip of losing track of Hpo Thit that 
gave the Nah/s chance to work more 
mischief. 

* Somebody is murdering a Phoongye," he 
said to the Sergeant as they reached the 
road. 

Rushing into the Pagoda he found the 
Phoongyes in the temple clustered about the 
big Buddha, the “ Beda Buddha," as it was 
known. 

The priests were prostrated at the feet of 
the great image, raving, and lamenting, and 
shrieking in despair. 

* What's the matter? ” asked Valentyne. 

* A thief has stolen the Beda, the eye of 
God, the ruby!” 

And they pointed to a great hole in the 
forehead of the Buddha where the sacred 
* Beda ruby " had been for twelve centuries. 

How calm and dignified the alabaster god 
seemed, sitting there with 
his hand resting in his lap! 
Through twelve centuries 
of strife and passion, and 
blood and carnage, had he 
looked with calm serenity 
upon the struggles of the 
little men who had come 
and gone. 

Twelve centuries before 
had King Uzzana given it 
to the Zalopins of Panja- 
Uzzana, the son of Mien- 
zaim,and Poaza the Chinese 
Princess. 

The seven great Kyoungs 
of Talopins which Uzzana 
founded gained him great 
merit, so that when he 
died the ‘‘ Beda Buddha " 
worked miracles. 

And now for twelve hun- 
dred years had the sacred 
eye, the * Beda ruby," done 
even so. 


The mad frenzy of the image. 


Vol. V.--2, 


The priests were prostrate. 
at the feet of the great 
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priests seemed like the petulant temper of chil- 
dren; their thin, brown bodies, draped with the 
sacred, yellow robe, swayed and rocked in the 
weird light of their flickering earth-oil chirags, 
as they called the curse of their offended 
Godhead upon the sacrilegious thief who 
had stolen the ruby—taken the sacred Beda. 

Valentyne was horror-struck at the audacity 
of the thief, for the Beda Buddha was the 
most sacred image in all Burma. Pilgrims 
came from all over the Burmese Empire to 
strike with the stag's horn the crescent-shaped 
gong hanging there at its side, and then 
plead, with forehead prone on the cemented 
floor in front of the god, for the intercession 
of the Beda with Buddha Gaudama. 

The Phoongyes watched 
it night and day, and how À 
anyone had managed 
to steal the ruby 
Valentyne could 
notunderstand. 
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In the meantime Hpo Thit had glided 
silently back through the crotons, and into 
the bungalow once more. 

The very air was full of demoniac noises 
as Hpo Thit slipped into the bungalow, 
for the crows, aroused by the Phoongyes’ 
uproar, were screaming and shrieking in a 
big tamarind that towered high above the 
champac. 

Within all was quiet, and Hpo Thit lost 
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Great, ruby-tinted rays shot hither and thither. 


notime in making his way to the box they 
had so lately searched for the opium. 

The little chirage was still burning, so he 
could see just where to put the small round 
packet he took from the roll in his pz/see, 
just at his waist there. 

He put it down in a corner of a teak-wood 
box, then, actuated by a sudden resolve, he 
picked it up, unrolled the little piece of yellow 
cloth in which it was wrapped, and took a 
long, loving look at it. As he rolled it in his 
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hand near the flickering cotton dip, the little 
room seemed bathed in a flood of warm 
blood-red light. Great, ruby-tinted rays shot 
hither and thither until the dazzling bright- 
ness lighted up the uncertain gloom, and it 
was as though red wine had been thrown 
high in the bright, noonday sunshine. 

It was the stolen ruby over which night 
was being made hideous with the din over 
across the road in the Phoongye Kyoung. 

There was so much of terror, 
so much of menace in the hoarse 
roar of the Phoongyes, and the 
crowd of Buddhists who had been 
attracted by their cries, that his 
heart failed him—he dropped it 
again in the box, and passed 
silently, swiftly, out into the 
Burmese night. 
As he disappeared a small 

figure glided out from be- 
hind a Penang mat which 
served as purdah to a door- 
way, and, kneeling over 
the box, searched for that 
which Hpo Thit had put 
there. 

It was Mi Mra. ‘Ho, 
ho; Hpo Thit; because 
Moung Ouray told Mi Mra 
that you were always smok- 
ing at the opium, and 
because of that Mi Mra 
would have nothing to do 
with you, you would have 
Valentyne Thakine make a 
thief of Moung Ouray.” 

Then she disappeared 
behind the purdah again 
and the oil dip flickered 
lower and lower, and only 

the outside clamour crept into the house, it 
was so still. 

Soon there was the steady tramp, tramp, of 
men that are accustomed to marching, 
and once more the Superintendent, and the 
Sergeant, and the police, came up the steps : 
and also were Moung Ouray, and Hpo Thit, 
and the Phoongyes, and others there. 

* We shall find the opium, " Hpo Thit was 
saying; “or else Moung Ouray has given it 
to someone, to some of the opium eaters to 
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steal the ruby for him—the great ruby which 
was in the forehead of the God Beda. If the 
opium is gone we shall find the ruby. If the 
ruby is not here we shall find the opium. 
I do not know all things like the Thakine, 
but that is the way of our people." 

"Ithink that this is no end of a fool's 
game, " said Valentyne to the Sergeant ; * but 
we may as well finish our search here while 
we are at it. Where shall we look first ? ” 

“ In the box, Thakine," eagerly interposed 
Hpo Thit. ‘Ifthe opium is not there, and 
he has the ruby, there shall we find it.” 

So once more the Sergeant continued his 
interrupted search for the box. "There was 
nothing beyond a pair of Chinese patent 
leather shoes, a palm leaf, Buddhist Bible, 
and Moung Ouray’s silken head dresses, 
many of them, packed away there in the 
bottcm. 

“ There is nothing here, Hpo Thit,” said 
the Superintendent brusquely. ‘What I 
really ought to do is to arrest you, Hpo Thit, 
fer a dangerous lunatic; but I'll see to that 
to-morrow. In the meantime, Sergeant, just 
beat up the surrounding country for the 
óudmash that has taken the ruby." 

That the ruby was gone was a facer to 
Hpo Thit; first the balls of opium had 
disappeared, but that he had attributed to 
Moung Ouray; now the ruby had vanished, 
and Moung Ouray had been with the police 
all the time. 

Then he saw something which gave him 
a clue.” It was an innocent-looking circlet 
of jessamine flowers lying in front of the 
box. It was such a circlet as the girls wore 
on their hair, and it hadn't been lying there 
when they searched the box before. 

“Of a certainty Mi Mra has taken the 
ruby," murmured Hpo Thit, *and has gone 
to the house of San Shwe, who is her father. 
If San Shwe will keep it, there will it rest; 
but if his heart fail him, then will he tell her 
to take it to the Police Thakine." There 
was no time to be lost, for it would be dis- 
covered that he had stolen it, and he would 
also lose the ruby. 

His opportunity to steal the ruby had come 
to him just as he was leaving Moung Ouray's 
house, after havng put the opium in the box. 
For some unknown reason, probably owing 
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to the cay, he had found the temple deserted 
for a few minutes, and had knocked the ruby 
out of the alabaster with his dah. Then the 
sudden fear and the chance to implicate 
Moung Ouray as the thief, his other scheme 
having failed, had led him to put it in the 
box. Now he knew that Mi Mra must have 
seen him put it there, and as he would be 
accused of stealing it anyway, he meant to 
get the ruby back. 

Slipping away from the others asthey came 
out of Moung Ouray's house, he quickly sped 
away to San Shwe's bungalow. 

As he approached cautiously, he could see 
Mi Mra and her mother and father sitting on 
the bamboo floor earnestly discussing some- 
thing. “They will decide; I will wait," he 
muttered, squatting on his heels at the side 
of the road. 

Then Mi Mra came out, and started. off 
across the dried maidan towards the Superin- 
tendent's bungalow. 

That was Hpo Thit's chance. 

“If you tell about it," he said, as he left 
her, * I will swear that you and Moung Ouray 
stole it, and gave itto me. Then the judge 
Thakine will ask how you should know that 
I had it, if you had not given it to me." 

Mi Mra went back to her father's house; 
she wanted to think, wanted to do that which 
was the least trouble. 

In the morning she told Valentyne Thakine 
about it; and in an hour he and the Sergeant 
and a file of police were chasing after Hpo 
Thit. But Hpo Thit had gone. One more 
dacoit had been created. The gun of his 
brother, the Zhuggte, had gone with him. The 
Thuggie didn't know that, for Hpo Thit had 
stolen it. It was an old-fashioned muzzle- 
loading musket. 

It is difficult to run down a Burman in the 
jungle, and it was the next day before they 
came up with their quarry. 

He had a couple of shots at them in a 
blundering sort of wav with the old musket 
without hitting anybody. but, just as Valentyne 
charged in on him at the head of his police, 
Hpo Thit fired again at close quarters, and 
the Superintendent went down, shot in the 
shoulder. 

Had it not been forthe Sergeant, Hpo Thit 
would have been carved up into regulation 
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“Bring him here and search him at once,” said Valentyne. 


slices; for the Sergeant and Valentyne, too, 
for the latter bellowed out: * Don't kill him! 
Take the beast alive! " After an exciting 
struggle he was eventually captured and bound. 

* Bring him here and search him at once," 
said Valentyne, who was sitting up now, 
though feeling confoundedly groggy; and 
while the Sergeant bound up his wound, they 
stripped Hpo Thit clean as a whistle. But 
there was no ruby—nothing but much 
tattooing discovered. 

“What have you done with the ruby?” 
asked the Superintendent; but Hpo Thit 
wouldn't answer. 

Then they got back to Thayetemo as 
quickly as they could, carrying Valentyne on 
an improvised dhoo/y, in the shape of a 
charpoy, which they got from the woon of a 
neighbouring village, by the gentle art of 
sabar-dastl. 

When Hpo Thit was brought back by the 
police, he was met by a reception committee 
composed of orthodox Buddhists who were 
gathered together with the avowed object of 
honouring him with the crucifixion. 

To guard against his attaining Nirvana by 
a fluke, as it were, he was to be crucified 
head downward. 


Valentyne, who was very weak by this 
time, had great difficulty in explaining to 
them that the Government could not allow 
such a thing to take place. 

* Have patience, good friends," he said ; 
* we must be merciful," and he talked cheer- 
fully of the life-long vears of living hell Hpo 
Thit would surely get on the Andaman Islands 
for his part in the little circus. 

In a general sort of way the Sergeant ex- 
plained to them that they, who knew little 
about such things, could onlv make Hpo 
Thit wish he had not done this thing for a 
very few minutes, at the outside. But the 
Thakine, who was the Government, could 
cause Hpo Thit to revile the dav he was 
projected into the world by a thief of a 
jackal, for vears and vears. 

So Valentyne was taken to the hospital, 
and Hpo Thit was put in a cage behind iron 
bars, just like the mangy tiger they had seen 
down at Rangoon. 

* I'll have the bullet out of vou in a jiffy,” 
said the Civil Surgeon to Valentyne, as he 
rolled up his sleeves and opened his case of 
shining instruments. ! 

* Blowed if I can understand it, though," 
he said, as he probed away; for the jiffy time 
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had gone bv, and he hadn't even touched the 
bullet vet. * It must be one of those infernal 
skewgee slugs of theirs that he has pumped 
into vou. It seems to have struck you under 
the arm as you were flourishing that sword of 
yours, and then travelled on down along your 
ribs. Heaven only knows where it is now, 
for I can't find it. You've lost enough blood 
over it for just now, anyway; but if there 
seems to be any complication setting in, I'll 
have another try for it." 

The surgeon saw it was about time to 
desist, for Valentyne was looking pretty well 
used up. 

Then Hpo Thit was brought up before the 
Deputy Commissioner for a committal hear- 
ing, as it were, charged with stealing the 
sacred ruby, and with attempted murder of 
the Superintendent. 

But the priests were clamorous for the 
ruby eve of their Buddha; for the matter of 
Valentvne dying or not they did not bother 
their heads—even they would let Hpo Thit 
go free. so be it they could come by the sacred 
gem again. "The Burmese Archbishop, the 
Thathanabaing, had come down from Ava to 
see about the recovery of the stone. 

They begged the Deputy Commissioner to 
give Hpo Thit promise of pardon if he would 
onlv disclose where he had hidden the Beda. 

"Icanttdo that," he said, “for the wounded 
sahib may die; the doctor has fished for the 
bullet and cant get it, and it looks bad for 
the Superintendent's life. If he dies, Hpo 
Thit will have to swing." 

But if the Beda might be recovered they 
would pav to Valentyne's family his full value 
in good English sovereigns. 

The Deputy Commissioner was as anxious 
to recover the jewel as they were, so he pro- 
mised Hpo Thit that if he would tell where it 
was, it would help him much when the time 
of his sentence came. 

“I will tell," said Hpo Thit, * because it 
will be easy for the Thakine to get it, and then 
the Thakine will remember at the time of the 
sentence." 

The priests craned their thin shaven 
buzzard-like heads cagerly forward ; even the 
Depuw Commissioner was intensely excited, 
ior if he should recover this sacred Beda it 
would be well; if not, the papers all through 


India would have their fling at it, and his life 
would be made miserable in answering in- 
quiries from the Government. 

The court was as silent as the graven image 
of Buddha itself, as they waited for Hpo Thit 
to speak. 

Putting the palms of his hands together in 
front of his face in the form of supplication, 
Hpo Thit said: “ The red stone which I took 
from the Kyoung, even from the forehead of 
the Buddha, is in the Police Thakine's body. 
I fired it from my gun the last time, because 
I had no bullets, and because if it could work 
a miracle it would stop the police that I might 
get away." 

This statement took away the breath of the 
court. 'The silence was unbroken for a full 
minute; then the Chief Phoongye said: 
'* Hpo Thit is telling lies; he has hid it. We 
must swear him." | 

“Yes,” said the Deputy Commissioner; 
“he must make oath to that.” For things were 
better done judicially. 

He ordered the clerk to swear him on the 
palm-leaf Durmese Bible. 

“No, Thakine,” said the Priest, interrupting, 
“he is not a disciple of Buddha. He isa 
jungle man, and we must swear him ona 
branch of the /eppan." 

But after the oath it was the same—the red 
stone was in the Police Thakine's body. 

“I think it is the truth," said the Deputy 
Commissioncr. 

“Tt is true," said the priests; “and the 
Police Thakine must give up the Beda." 

« Well, well see what can be done in the 
matter," answered the Deputy Commissioner; 
and Hpo Thit was remanded to await 
developments. 

“By Jove!" said the surgeon, when he 
heard about it, ‘‘that accounts for the infernal 
thing taking that corkscrew course.” 

* You'll have to get it out of him some 
way," said the Deputy Commissioner, “ for 
its worth about two lakhs of rupees; and, 
besides, it won't be healthy for Valentyne to 
live in Burma with the eye of a Buddhist God 
in him." 

"Look here, Grey,” said the Surgeon, “I 
am jiggered if I probe for the cursed thing 
again. — I nearly let Valeniyne’s life out of 
him the other day for fear of poisonous 
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consequences, for I thought it was a slug. But 
if its a good clean-cut ruby, it will probably 
never hurt him, and I'm not going to take 
any chances." 

The Deputy Commissioner was in despair. 
The Phoongyes, headed by their Archbishop, 
haunted his office and his bungalow night 
and day, clamouring for the ruby, for their 
sacred “ Beda,” for the eye of their Buddhist 
god. 

But the surgeon was obdurate. 

“ Valentyne is a friend of mine," he said, 
* and I'm not going to murder him to please 
any yellow-robed Phoongye. I wouldn't do 
it even if he were an enemy. I'd leave the 
service first." 

Of course, the Deputy Commissioner had 
to report it to the Commissioner, and he to 
the Chief Commissioner. 

The report read : “ That the sacred ‘ Beda,’ 
the famous ruby, had been stolen from the 
forehead of the image of Buddha, in the 
Pagoda there, by a hill man, Hpo Thit. 
Hpo Thit had been captured, and the ruby 
traced to the possession of the Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. Valentyne. That it appeared 
from Hpo Thit’s evidence that he had fired 
it from a musket into the Superin- 
tendent’s body ; but as to whether 
ITpo Thit’s evidence could be 
accepted, and the 
Superintendent held to 
beininnocent possession 
of the stolen goods or not, 


Devout Burmans were constantly coming and prostrating themselves at his feet. 
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or whether he should be arrested as receiver of 
the stolen goods, he was not prepared to sav. 
That must rest with the higher authorities to 
decide. He suggested that it might be better 
to refer itto the Judicial Commissioner." 

Valentyne in the meantime had to be 
guarded at the hospital, for Mi Mra dis- 
covered that the Phoongyes had set a scheme 
on foot to kidnap him, and, incidentally, 
carve him up, to find the sacred stone. 

There were many reasons why they should 
recover it as soon as possible. Their Buddha 
had lost all prestige since his maltreatment, and 
nopilgrims came now to lay their generous offer- 
ings at his great square feet. The Pagoda had 
ceased to do a paying business, for Uzzana's 
ruby had been a drawing card. It had been 
a good investment, that for twelve centuries 
had gone on making money for the priests. 

Valentyne applied for and obtained sick 
leave, handicapped with an order that he 
must not take the ruby out of the jurisdiction 
of the Burmese courts. 

It was a splendid bit of judicial ruling that, 
and the Deputy Commissioner smiled grimly 
when it passed through his hands. 

The surgeon swore like a trooper when he 
heard about it, for he had ordered Valentyne 
off to Darjeeling for a change. ‘ You cant 
stop here," he said, * because if you don't 
die of fever, they'll murder you, sure. By 
Jove! your body will be worth something for 
dissecting purposes, though, if they don't get 
the first slash at vou." 

But Valentyne steadily improved. The 
wound was healing up nicely, the ruby 
seemingly giving him no trouble 
whatever. 

As soon as he was able to sit up 
and move about he discovered a new 
source of annoyance. 
Devout Burmans were 
constantly coming 
and prostrating them- 
selves at his feet, 
touching their fore- 
heads to the ground 
and muttering their 


prayers. 
* What does it all 
mean?" he asked 


Moung Ouray. 
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* Sar, they are worshipping the ‘ Beda’ 
which you, by the grace of God and that 
wicked Hpo Thit, have got.” 

“This is intolerable,” thought Valentyne. 
*I am a ruby mine, and a Burmese God, 
and a receiver of stolen goods all in one." 

As he got better the beauty of his new life 
was further enhanced by the deluge of 
official correspondence thzt commenced to 
pour in upon him. 

By order of the Chief Commissioner he was 
asked to explain how he meant to make good 
to the Pagoda the value of the ruby he was 
still retaining on his person. It was cheer- 
fully pointed out that if half his salary was 
escheated for this purpose, it would take at 
least forty years to make up the value of the 
jewel. 

A delay of this sort would hardly be fair to 
the Phoongyes; beside, in that uncertain 
climate, his salary might cease at any 
moment. At any rate, under the fifty-five 
years’ service rule, he could not retain his 
position in service for that length of time, and 
his pension would be barely enough to live 
upon. 

The civil surgeon was raked over the coals 
for not acting upon the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s suggestion and probing the matter to 
the bottom, as it were—for not making 
another effort to recover the jewel. 

It was in vain that he wrote in answer that 
the Superintendent's life would have been 
endangered by another operation. 

His answer only brought another literary 
wigging, in which he was curtly reminded 
that the British Government expected its 
officials to do their duty, irrespective of per- 
sonal feeling or considerations of personal 
safety. 

“ Hang them for a lot of bloodthirsty swine,” 
exclaimed Corbyn, for that was the surgeon’s 
name, “ they mean to have that ruby out of 
Valentyne, even if it costs him his life." 

Then the Phoongyes got up a monstrous 
petition, signed by all the Buddhists, living 
and dead, in the whole Burmese Empire. It 
was cleverly worded, having been drawn up 
by a young Burmese barrister, who was the 
Gold Medallist of his year in England. 

The petition was to be forwarded to the 
Viceroy through the Chief Commissioner, and 
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prayed that the Superintendent of Police, 
Valentyne, should be delivered over to them 
that they might regain the most sacred relic 
in all the Buddhist Empire. 

They were willing to pay an indemnity to 
his family, but the ruby they must have. 

For a time it looked rather blue for Valen- 
tyne, for the Viceroy was a man who had 
great ideas about the rights of the natives ; 
in fact, he went in for it very much as a Baboo 
plays lawn tennis, without much science in 
the game, but with his whole soul and 
ponderous body dead on the ball. 

The papers at home took it up, and a nice 
gentleman one evening at Exeter Hall pointed 
out to the B.P. that evidently it was another 
case of oppression of the poor native. One 
of their temples had been desecrated; one 
of their most sacred idols violated; and a 
jewel, to which they attributed miraculous 
powers, stolen, and the jewel was now in the 
possession of one of the Government Super- 
intendents of Police. 

There was a cock-and-bull story, he said, 
about it having been shot into his body; but 
even if it were so, they could not set a whole 
nation of Buddhists by the ears for the sake 
of one man. In common honesty they must 
give the jewel up, and if this man couldn't 
part with it, why he would have to go with it, 
that was all. 

The Viceroy seemed: inclined to look at it 
in this light too, and it really seemed awkward 
for Valentyne. 

In the meantime a civil suit to recover the 
value of the ruby had been instituted in the 
courts in Rangoon, against the Government 
in general, and Valentyne in particular. 

Luckily for Valentyne the Secretary of State 
was a hard-headed man, not much given to 
nonsense, and he said in equivalent official 
language, that he'd be blowed if he'd see an 
innocent Englishman deliberately cut up to 
recover any fetish bauble. 

But all the same the Superintendent would 
have to be retired on half-pay, for his useful- 
ness was gone. The two could not be 
combined; the dual position of Burmese 
God and Superintendent of Police ; for the 
natives still persisted in reverencing him, 
though ready, as soon as the word was given, 
to cut him up. | 
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Just when he thought his troubles were at 
an end, and he might go home, they applied 
for an injunction to prevent him from moving 
the ruby out of Burmah. They showed to 
the court on medical authority, that there was 
every possibility that the ruby might work 
itself out some day, and so be recovered ; but 
if Valentyne were allowed to leave the kingdom 
the chances of the rightful owners ever be- 
coming possessed of it were very slim 
indeed. 

They undertook to pay Valentyne a salary 
of Rs.10,000 a year so long as he remained 
in Rangoon; and all thev asked in return was 
_ the privilege of coming to worship the Beda 
at certain periods, and that a medical officer, 
appointed bv them, should have free access 
to Valentyne's person with a view to keeping 
track of the perambulations of the ruby ; and 
that when it made its appearance near the 
skin anywhere, so that it might be extracted 
without danger to him, that he would re- 
linquish all claim upon it, and allow the 
surgeon to hasten its appearance. 

Valentyne's counsel, seeing which way the 
wind was blowing, agreed to accept this ruling 
of the court, only stipulating that Corbyn be 
appointed surgeon, for the nether stone had 
suffered most in the grind, and Corbyn was 
out of the service. 

One little formality the Court demanded, 
and that was that the Archbishop and three 
or four of the chief Phoongyes should go on a 
bond for Valentyne's personal safety. 

So the Superintendent was lodged in a 
beautifully furnished bungalow, and was 
treated very much like a distinguished state 
prisoner. 

Life went very pleasantly with him, and it 
did not seem such a bad affair after all. 

Mi Mra was living in Rangoon, too, as it 
happened, and Hpo Thit, in consideration of 
his turning Queen's evidence against himself 
re the ruby, was let off with two years in gaol, 
and was then busily engaged in pushing a 
conservancy cart about town with a clanking 
chain running from his waist to either ankle 
by way of ornament. 

The Europeans in Rangoon, with oriental 
playfulness, bestowed upon Valentyne two or 
three names expressive of bis occupation. 
He was known down at the “Gym” as the 
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“ Burmese God," “Beda,” and the * Jewel 
Merchant." 

The fellows were never tired of offering 
him as security, swearing roundly that he was 
worth two lakhs of rupees, dead or alive. 

One or two plavful attempts on his life 
relieved the monotony of his existence; but 
as these laudable efforts were usually frowned 
down, both by the Phoongyes and the 
officials, and as one of his assailants caught a 
cold—steel in his right lung, they ceased 
altogether after a time, and he was leading a 
comparatively happy life. 

He almost began to wish that the ruby 
would stay where it was. “ We're fixed for 
life," he said to Corbyn, * if this Beda thing 
doesnt turn up. I must be more careful of 
myself. I must stop riding, for the shaking 
up may dislodge the infernal thing, and start 
it working out.” 

He had even got used to seeing the natives 
plump down in front of him, and fall to 
praying. 

Strangers always took him for the Chief 
Commissioner when they saw this sort of 
thing going on, and many were the mistakes 
made in consequence. 

Once he reci ived an offer from Barnum 
at a salary which imade his paltry Rs.10,coo 
look like pin money only. ‘The enterprising 
American guaranteed to smuggle him out of 
Burma also, and pay all legal claims too. 

After he had been in the business about 
two years, he began to feel a pain in his back. 
He confided his fears to his attendant 
physician, “Its working out, I'm sure," he 
said sorrowfully. U 

And so it appeared, for a distinct lump was 
forming just below the shoulder blade. 

The Phoongyes were notified, and there 
was great rejoicing among them. They came 
and beat tom-toms all night long in front of 
Valentyne’s bungalow. This was to drive 
the J/VaA/s away, so that they would not steal 
the “ Beda ” again. 

Valentyne was loaded down with presents, 
and feasted like a bullock for the sacrifice. 

“Ishall be a rich man,” he said to Corbyn, 
“if the thing holds off for a time." 

But the incessant drumming and foay 
making about his bungalow was driving han 
nearly mad for want of sleep. 
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Then one day Corbyn made a discovery. 
It was only a boil, the result of mangoe eating. 

The Phoongyes were in despair. 

Just about that time Hpo Thit walked into 
his bungalow one day, and bumping his fore- 
head on the floor, begged Valentyne’s forgive- 
ness for wounding him. He had served his 
time, and was going away. If he remained in 
Burma they would kill him for stealing the 
“ Beda," so hewas going to some other country. 

And that was the last anybody ever saw of 
Hpo Thit in Burma. 

Three years more of playing Buddha at the 
rate of Rs.10,000 a year passed, and this 
time there could be no mistake about it, so 


with Valentyne, pleased with themselves, and 
with the way they had managed the affairs. The 
Phoongyes would have their ruby back again, 
and Valentyne would have done well out of the 
deal; in fact, he might be reinstated in the 
service if this spirit of Buddha were cast out of 
him. 

The Chief Commissioner graciously exten- 
ded his patronage tothe extracting of the stone. 

Apart from all this.it had a great sur- 
gical interest. All the medical fraternity in 
Rangoon asked Valentyne's permission to be 
present ; in fact, if he had chosen to charge 
an admission fee of two rupees a head, he 
might have had his compound filled at that 


He held it up to the expectant gaze of the many craning heads. 


Corbyn said. The ruby was coming right 
enough this time. It was coming not far 
from the place where the boil had been; in 
fact it was the irritation of the ‘‘ Beda " that 
had most likely caused the boil. 

It was the same old thing over again—tom- 
toms, and foays, and presents, and much 
praying, and the working of charms to keep 
the .Vah/s away—only stronger than before, 
for they were sure of it this time. 

Corbyn could take his fingers and push it 
about under the skin, and the grim, butternut- 
coloured faces of the Phoongves relaxed 
when they realised how close they were to 
getting the heaven-sent relic. 

Even the officials were pleased—pleased 


price the day Corbyn summoned the Phoon- 
gyes to be present to receive the ruby. 
Everything was in readiness. The Arch- 
bishop had brought a sacred dish that was 
supposed to have at one time belonged to 
Buddha Gaudama, to receive the ** Beda ” in. 
Valentyne's back was bared; Corbyn made 
an incision with his scalpel, pressed gently with 
the forefinger of his right hand downward, and 
in a second something lay in his left hand. 
He gave it a little rinse in the bowl of 
warm water he had ready, and held it up to 


«he expectant gaze of the many craning heads. 


It was a piece of oblong lead—a slug. 
Hpo Thit had lied, that was all, and had the 
rubyaway with him— atleast, it wasneverfound. 


Three engines charging a snow drift. 
From Photo by Johnston, Wick. 


HOW RAILWAY MEN FIGHT SNOW. 


By MERRIDEN HOWARD. 


On some lines upon the other side of the 
Atlantic the railway people are fighting 
against the snow for the best part of the year. 
Snow, too, is a serious factor in the disarrange- 
ment of the railway traffic in this country 
as it is in Scotland, and although in parts of 
America it is so much larger a matter, the 
means of dealing with the difficulty are, in 
that country, more complete, the problem 
having been mastered so far as mastery is 
possible. 

“ There is one thing you have to remem- 
ber,” said the engineer on a Canadian Pacific 
train to me, “ American snow is much easier 
to handle than English. Its a finer grade 
snow altogether. It’s like dust compared 
with mud. Out on the prairies you can see 
it driving along like sand in the desert.” 

We were travelling over the Rocky Moun- 
tains at midnight. Through the glass- 
paneled door at the tail of the train we 
could see the icy crests of the mountains in 


the pale moonlight. In the wake of the 
summer fires the trees stood up thin and 
rakish like the masts of ships. Elsewhere 
they were shrouded, with drooping branches 
and spattered stems, in the universal snow. 
It was the snow that gave that impressive 
sense of peacefulness to the impenetrable 
silence of the mountains. One looked out 
upon the scene with no feeling of awe save 
at the solemn stillness. One could not 
believe that that white; motionless: substance 
was a hostile force, something to be guarded 
against, an enemy. Even the broad, white 
paths of the snow slides, and the vast passages 
of avalanches carved horizontally between 
the trees, flashed by in the moonlight without 
awakening a thought of any malignant 
motive, or of their merciless and mysterious 
meaning. 

But the railroad people had no illusions. 
To them the snow was a foe. It was a foe 
they feared, a foe against whose powers they 
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had measured themselves, whose attacks they 
had taken precautions to meet. 

Every now and then the scenery was blotted 
out: the glass panels suddenly showed us 
nothing but the reflection of the car and the 
bobbing light of the overhead lamp. They 
were snow sheds through which the train was 
passing. The railroad, cut like a single step 
in the side of the mountain chasm, was roofed 
in as snugly as a cottage with its thatch of 
straw. 

Above, for all we knew, the snow might 
be tumbling headlong over the slippery ledge 
in a tempest of passion; but, for all its 
malevolence, impotent to inflict an injury to 
the poor snake of a train hiding beneath its 
shelter. It did not matter to us. We cared 
no more for it than the passenger reading 
his evening paper on the underground 
railway cares for the tumult of the traffic that 
is passing only a few yards above his head. 

These snow-sheds ‘have been erected 
among the mountains at an enormous cost. 
They are of massive timber work—heavy 
beams of squared timber, dove-tailed and 


An engine-driver. 
From a Photograph taken after a snowstorm. 


bolted together, and backed with rock. 
They are fitted into the mountain so that 
they become, as it were, a part of the 
mountain side, so as to bid defiance to the 
most terrific avalanche. 

Anything may precipitate an avalanche 
down the steep declivities of those piled-up 
precipices, among which the single-track 
railway looks like a pin's scratch would on 
the hand of a man. It need be no more than 
a loosened scrap of rock that has started 
rolling downwards with no forethought of 
the immeasurable cataclysm that its passage 
will create. 

In a few vards it has become embedded in 
a mighty mass of moving snow, a wool-white 
torrent licking up the leviathan trees as it 
passes like straws swept up in a storm of 
autumn leaves, growing more venomous, 
more powerful, more irresistible, until the 
rush of the wind before it clears a passage 
through the forest anticipating its ravages, 
removing all obstacles as the outriders to a 
royal equipage make way through a mass of 
human beings. 

It is, truly, a royal foe that the Canadian 
railroad men have to encounter among the 
mountains. An onrushing, terrific force, 
something which cannot be turned, that 
cannot be checked, that cannot be attacked. 
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It is necessary to resort to subterfuge. To practicable. It is not till the snow is on the 
cheat it, to hide from it, to make good by ground that proper communication is opened 
artificial means the path that the railway has | up. While the trains, therefore, are being 
dared to disturb. But it is not so out on the stopped, other modes of locomotion are being 
plain and in the prairie. accelerated. 

There the snow resorts to different tactics ; Although the Canadian Pacific is the most 
its campaign loses in the majestic outlines of northerly of the big lines, it does not suffer 
its design. There it does not attack. With- so greatly from the snow as many railroads 


out attacking it prevents the train from pro- lying hundreds of miles to the south. Never- 
gressing. It gets in the way, it hampers, it 
worries, it plants its elephantine form across 
the track, and defies the engine to proceed. 
It swallows the train up in the immensity of - 
its bulk. 


Here, in the open country, the railroad men 


theless, the track is guarded for immense 
distances by snow fences, that do much to 
ward off the danger from drifts. These 
barriers are constructed some little way 
back from the railway, and act in much the 
same way as breakwaters do in the ocean. 
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A snow-plough. 
From Photo by Atkinson, Barnard Castle. 


also change their method. They abandon 


The fact which struck me most about them 
defensive schemes, except on a minor scale, 


was that the snow lay piled up harmlessly on 
and become the aggressors. There are in the side nearest the track. A moment's con- 


America thousands of men whose sole em- sideration, however, convinces one that no 
ployment during the snow months is to wage barrier, much less a wooden fence, would be 
war on this colossal antagonist. Itisexciting sufficient to beat back the drifting snow, 
work, a life that involves the most stupendous which breaks against the sides of the fences, 
hardships and unceasing risk. And it is and curls over their summits like a gigantic 
curious that while railroad men are thus up wave, to drop numbly the other side, where 
in arms against the snow, its coming has it lies sheltered from the wind, and becomes 
been eagerly awaited in many districts as the all at once motionless. 

great medium for traffic. It i3 only in winter A railway line lying within the zone of 
that half the trails in the North-West are snow cannot be laid even across the level 
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Engines clearing the track. 
From Photo by Johnston, Wick. 


prairie in that haphazard manner that serves 
its purpose amidst the sand-sea of the 
Mojave and other southern deserts. It might 
be supposed that it was only necessary to 
dump the lines down on their sleepers and 
move on to the next section. But where it 
crosses the prairie for hundreds of miles on a 
level like a billiard table the C.P.R. is never- 
theless raised up on a slight embankment. 
The train-ploughs can thus cast the snow off 
in impotent idleness on either side instead of 
piling it up ready at each fresh blast of wind to 
fall back, again and again, into its old position. 

One has to leave Canada and cross the line 
into Dakota to witness the biggest battles 
against the forces of King Snow. There one 
may travel for miles between precipitous 
banks of piled-up snow, so closely cut that 
the train bangs against them, first on one side 
and then on the other ; so high that the dark- 
ness is almost as great as in a tunnel. 

There it is a common occurrence for the 
main railroads to be completely blockaded 
and all traffic to be suspended. There train- 
loads of passengers are often laid up for five 
or six days. 

It must be said for the railway companies 


that they leave nothing undone to ward off 
such a calamity as a complete blockade 
involves. But what can human agencies 
accomplish in the face of a blizzard, the very 
exposure to which may mean instant death ? 
On lines over which a constant succession of 
traffic is passing it is comparatively easy to 
keep the track clear. But in many cases 
there are hundreds of desolate miles to be 
watched over, along which not more than two 
trains pass in the course of twenty-four hours. 
The line might be cleared once, twice, a 
dozen times—in a few moments there would 
not remain a vestige of the work that had 
been done. 

During the winter the majority of trains in 
a snow country are provided with a plough, 
which takes the place of the summer cow- 
catcher. These ploughs are of all sizes and 
all shapes, the largest resembling the prow of 
a vessel. 

The danger of de-railment is so great, 
however, that during the worst part of a bad 
winter few trains in Dakota venture to set out 
without being preceded by a snow plough 
driven by its own engine. Sometimes two or 
three engines will be required. 
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Among the Cascade mountains on the 
western coast of America I have seen seven 
and eight engines linked together charging 
impotently against the snow banks, and at 
night time there is no more wonderful sight 
than this, each hissing engine throwing its 
sheath of fire-light on to the tenders with their 
heavy loads of wood fuel, on to the gleaming 
snow banks, on to the great trees seeming to 
press round to mock by their stillness all this 
useless fuss and fury, this powerless raging, 
this resultless disturbance of their peace. 


shock of the impact is over, when the snow 
dust has cleared sufficiently for the engineers 
to see around them, it may be that thev have 
only advanced a vard, possibly the engine 
fires have been extinguished, not improbably 
the engine may have been thrown off the 
lines. 

The one resource which then remains is to 
call in the assistance of a small army of 
men, that a way may be forced through 
the snow with pick and shovel; and, while 
these operations are progressing, the passenger 


Ten minutes for rofreshment. 


From Photo by Johnston, Wick. 


Under favourable circumstances, the snow 
parts readily before the onslaught of the 
plough. At times, however, under the battery 
to which it is subjected, it only becomes 
more rigidly compressed, more solid, more 
impenetrable at each renewed charge, a solid, 
unbudging block of ice. ‘The engine may 
go back a mile, the throttle may be thrown 
open, it may rush upon the barrier at a speed 
of forty or fifty miles an hour, but when the 


train has to be kept constantly on the move, 
lest in a few hours it became incapable of 
movement at all. 

When the mountain railway was first con- 
structed in Nova Scotia, it was no unusual 
thing to see several hundred men at work on 
a single drift. Perhaps eight or a dozen 
platforms would be cut in the snow, and thus 
what was removed from the line was passed 
upwards from stage to stage, climbing the 
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steep walls in tiny shovelfuls until it finally 
reached the open waste thirty or forty feet above 
the heads of the workers on the ground level. 

In Dakota, however, and probably by this 
time even in Nova Scotia, the rotary plough, 
invented some six or seven years ago, has 
done much to mitigate the cost of dealing 
with snow banks against which the ordinary 
plough is hurled unavailingly. 

The rotary plough, shown on page 32, 
reminded me of nothing so much as the 
screw propeller of a steamship. It isa huge 
rosette of flanges, about twelve feet in 
diameter, that bores its way into snow banks, 
clearing just enough space to enable the wait- 
ing train to passthrough. As the winter goes 
on, the snow is piled higher and higher on 
both sides until we have the perpendicular 
embankments through which the train often 
passes for miles without a break. 

As the wheel revolves, the snow chips pass 
back through the intervals between the shovels, 
fall into a large-sized fan 
elevator, and are hurled 
forth on this side or that 
side of the line, according 
to the quarter from which 
the wind is blowing. Ina 
graceful arch of silver dust, 
the snow is flung into the air 
to a height of 6oft. or 7oft., 
descending like a fountain 
over the half-buried posts 
of the telegraph. From 
the smoke stack a volcano 
of fire is rising. ‘There is 
an uproar like the sound of 
artillery galloping over a 
-cobbled street. 

As a spectacular effect 
the snow plough is as 
great a success as a steam 
roller would be if its driver 
were to send it along at 
full speed down the Strand. 
Some of the bigger ploughs 
weigh over fifty tons by 
themselves, and with the 
machinery that operates 
them the total weight is 
-over 100 tons. 

The cutter, with its own 


private engine, as it were, is placed on a mas- 
sive truck which is inclosed like the cab of a 
locomotive and linked to a heavy freight 
engine, the “Hog.” Following behind this 
travels another engine drawing its load of 
tools and its complement of workers. The 
men who operate a snow plough draw high 
wages, the expenses in this respect on one 
job amounting to over £30 a day. A rotary 
in good hands will clear a snow blockaded 
track at the rate of from two to twelve miles 
an hour; but the consumption of coal is one 
ton in thirty minutes. 

With a rotary plough the engineers do not 
run the same risk as they do on the plough of 
the old-fashioned type, with which it was often 
necessary to charge the snow bank at top speed, 
not merely cutting through but burrowing 
under the snow. One might search the whole 
world over for a more desperate, a more ex- 
citing, a more dangerous occupation than this. 

But even the rotary plough is liable to be 


The line cleared. Depth of snow from 15ft. to 25ft. 
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Rotary steam snow plough, diameter of wheel 13ft. 
From Photo by J. H. Jones, Reifield, South Dakota, 


disabled by encountering the frozen carcase 
of a horse or an ox in a snow bank, or the 
débris of fallen telegraph poles, or, among 
the mountains, the trunks of gigantic trees. 
It is nominally the duty of the section men 
to look out for this, and, if possible, to warn 
the engine-driver, and to telegraph for a gang 
of workmen with pick and shovel to clear the 
track, as itis cleared in England. But it is 
needless to say that the most vigilant section 
men cannot always be relied upon in such a 
matter as this. 

In one respect the railway men in England 
have a harder task set them by the snow 
when it forms in 
drifts in the railway 
cuttings than is the 


case in America. 
That is because 
they more often 


have a double track 
to clear. 

When the Tring 
cutting on the L. 
and N.W.R.. was 
choked during the 
terrible snowstorm 
of 1881, there were 
many thousands of 
tons to be cleared 
away, and hundreds 
of workmen were 
engaged upon the 
task day and night. 
Onsuchan occasion 
the men are brought 


to the spot in special trains, and fed and 
housed there as best they can be. 

In some cases the men are on work for 
thirty-eight hours on end without relief. 

A curious feature of the snow blockade on 
the Tring cutting was that, apart from the 
deep accumulation on the line, there was on 
the edge of the cutting overhanging it, and 
threatening the lives of those at work, an 
enormous crest of snow like a wave caught 
in the act of turning over and frozen rigid. 
It curled over and under and away from the 
edge of the chasm like a gigantic feather. 
There was, in fact, quite as much snow thus 
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Rotary plough at work in 5ft, of snow. 
From Photo by J. H. Jones, Redfield, South Dakota. 


suspended above as 
there was below. 
How this was to be 
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dealt with offered a ` 


difficult problem. 
The manner of the 
solution was as fol- 
lows: one end of an 
enormous length of 
wire was passed to 
the top of the cut- 
ting ; at each end was 
formed a large loop 
through which was 
passed a sufficient 
length of rope. The 
snow was then sliced 
through, the men 
keeping well ahead 
of the tremendous 
avalanche which was 
thus precipitated into 
the gulf beneath. 
Broadly speaking, 
the Scotch railway 
companies are the 


great sullerers from snow blockades in this 
It has been estimated that two 


country. 
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Front view of a snow plough, weighing 60 tons, It is filled 
with rails to add weight, and is propelled by two or three 


engines at a high rate of speed, 


From Photo by F. H. Jones, Redfield, South Dakota, 


33 
blocks on the 
North-Eastern system 
cost the company 
£ 1,000,000, this 
enormous sum  in- 
cluding loss of tratfic, 
which,asthe interrup- 
tions occurred on the 
main line to the 
North, was naturally 
very great indeed. 

In 1881, while the 
North-Western were 
struggling with the 
calamity at Tring, a 
train stuck between 
Brenton and Meldon 
on the S.W.R. in one 
of the most exposed 
parts of Dartmoor. 
The relief party that 
was immediately 
organised arrived on 
the scene to find the 
train completely 
roofed over with snow, 


the unfortunate passengers, some of whom 
had succeeded in cutting a way downward, 
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Barras Station, Northumberland, after a snowstorm. 
From Photo by Atkinson, Barnard Castle. 
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to the door of a farm-house close at hand, 
having been without food for sixteen hours. 

At Merstone, between Sandown and New- 
port, a passenger train ran into a drift, and 
those on board were imprisoned throughout 
a whole night. An up mail train from Corn- 
wall, with seventy passengers, stuck in the 
snow near St. Germans, the s'ation-mas'er at 
that place being kept employed all night 
making tea for the famished travellers, among 
whom were women with babies in arms, whilst 
a commercial traveller used up all his samples 
in the effort to provide them with food. At 
Hamerdon on the G.W.R. two engine-drivers 
and a stoker were dug out of the snow just in 
time to save their lives, and many cases of 
frost bite were reported. | 

When a train is snowed up it is usually 
possible to establish some communication 
with the nearest station, but even this proved 
out of the question in the case of a train 
detained in a drift between Princetown and 
Yelverton, on Dartmoor. ‘The train started 
on a Monday night with, fortunately, only six 
passengers, four men and two women. It 
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was missing next morning, but no search 
expedition could then be organised on account 
of the terrible state of the weather. 

The train was discovered at daybreak on 
the Wednesday morning by a farmer who had 
ventured out in search of some missing sheep. 
His house was barely two hundred yards from 
the spot where the train lay buried beneath 
that immeasurable white tombstone, but on 
account of the thickly falling snow he had not 
noticed it. All the compartments of the 
carriages, although the doors and windows 
were closed, were filled with snow up to the 
hat racks. 

England has not yet the rotary ploughs that 
have been found so advantageous in America. 
But our railway people have already learned 
the value of the additional weight that half-a- 
dozen heavy engines will give to the ordinary 
plough. On the Caledonian railway during a 
bad winter it is no unusual sight to see six or 
seven of these monsters attacking the drifts 
of snow that are often r4ít. to sft. in depth. 

But North America is the battlefield of the 
biggest snow-fights on earth. 


The line snowed up. 
From Photo by Norrie, Fraserburgh. 
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By CuTcLirFE HYNE. 


No. VIIL—THE PEARL-POACHERS. 
(A Com plete Story.) 


* No, Mr. Carnforth,” said Kettle; “it 
would be lying if I was to say I knew any- 
thing about pearl-fishing. I’ve heard of it, of 
course; who hasnt? And, for the matter of 
that, I've had on a diving-suit myself, and 
gone downand examined a ship’s bottom to 
see if the divers that had been sent down to 
lock at some started plates had brought up a 
true report. But I've never done more than 
pass through those North Australian seas. 
Thev tell me the pearl-fishing’s done from 
small luggers of some ten or fourteen tons, 
sailing out of Thursday Island.” 

“It is,” said the big man. * And = 

“ Well, sir, you'd better get another captain. 
I'm a steamer sailor by bringing up, and on a 
steamer I know mv business, and can do it 
with any other man alive. But you'd not 
find me much good on a little wind-jammer 
like a Thursday Island pearler. I'm a hard-up 
man, Mr. Carnforth,and desperately in want 
of a berth ; I hope, too, you'll not think it un- 
due familiarity when I say that I like you 
personally ; but, honestly, 1 don't think you'd 
better engage me as your skipper for this trip. 
You could get a so niuch better man for your 
money.” 

Carnforth laughed. ‘“ My dear Kettle," he 
said, “I don't think I ever came across a 
fellow with less real notion of looking after 
his own interests. As you are aware, I know 


your peculiar qualifications pretty thoroughly ; 
I'm an eminently practical business man; I 
offer you a handsome salary with both eves 
open; and yet you refuse because you are 
afraid of robbing me of my money.” 

“Mr. Carnforth,’ said the little sailor 
stiffly, ^ I have my own ideas of what's right. 
You have seen me at sea using violence and 
ugly words. But you will kindly remember 
that I was in service of an employer then, and 
was earning his pay by driving his crew. It's 
another thing now; we are ashore here, and 
I would have you know that ashore I am a 
strict chapel member, with a high-pressure 
conscience, and a soul that requires careful 
looking after. I could never forgive myself 
if I thought I was taking your pay without 
earning it thoroughly." 

“Tf you ll let me get a word in edgeways,” 
said the other irritablv, * and not be so 
beastly cocksure that you can rob me—which 
vou could no more do than fly— perhaps 
you'd understand what I'm offering, and not 
sneeze at a good chance. The lugger is your 
own invention, and so is the ideathat I'm merely 
going pearl-fishing in the ordinary way. My 
notion is to go pearl-poaching, which is a 
very different matter; to get rich quick, and 
take the risks, and climb over them; and to 
go at the business in a steamer with a strong 
enough crew to—ar—do what's needful.” 


NOTE.— For the benefit of new readers, it may be explained that Captain Owen Kettle is a shipmaster of 
infinite pluck and resource, but with failings which are continually leading him into trouble. Mr. Martin 
Carnforth, M.P., is a rich and successful manufacturer, with a constant longing for life in the open, and adventure 
generally. He and Kettle had come together before over a gun-smuggling expedition to Cuba; he had gone 
back to business again; but the lust for further adventure became too strong for him, and once more he sends 
for the little sailor to help him in his wild «chemes.—Ep. P. M. 
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“And you're already a rich man," said 
Kettle, “ with a fine position in the country, 
and a seat in Parliament. Some people never 
do know when they re well off." 

“Some people don't," said Carnforth, 
“and you're another of them, Skipper. For 
myself, I do a mad thing now and again 
because—oh, because I like the excitement and 
flurry of it. But you !—You go and refuse a 
profitable billet that would fit you down to the 
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“Well, I'm telling you now, Captain, and 
if you don't take charge of her upper bridge, 
it will be your own fault. Why, man, there 
isn't a job between here and New Jerusalem 
that would suit you better; and besides, I’m 
keen to go there myself, and you are the one 
man in the world I want to have as a ship- 
mate, and I ask you to come as a personal 
favour. 

“I'm sick of this smug, orderly, frock- 


Carnforth reached out and gripped his hand. 


boots, merely for the sake of a whim. A 
quarter of an hour ago you told me you were 
practically destitute—ar—‘on the streets’ 
your own words were; and here you are 
chucking up a certain twenty pounds a month, 
and a possible ninety, when it’s ready to your 
hand." 

“I didn't know about the steamer,” said 
Kettle, ** and that's a fact." 


. 


coated life here. Nature intended me for ¢ 
pirate, and fate has made me a successful 
manufacturer. Ive tasted the wild unre- 
generate life of the open air once under 
your auspices, and rubbed against men 
who were men, and I want to be there 
again. Im tired of fiddling amongst men 
and women who are merely dollar-millers 
and dress-pegs. lm sick of what they 
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«all success. I'm sick of the whole blessed 
business." . 

Captain Kettle thought of Mrs. Kettle and 
her children in the squalid house in South 
Shields, with the slender income and the slim 
prospects, and he sighed drearily. But he 
did not utter those thoughts aloud. ^ He said, 
instead, that he was very grateful to Mr. Carn- 
forth for his magnificent offer, and would do 
liis best to earn thoroughly the lavish income 
which was held out to him. 

Carnforth reached out and gripped his hand. 
“Thanky, Kettle," he said; “and mind, I’m 
going to try and lug vou into a competency 
over this. You might just as well have given 
way before. Ialways get my own way over 
this sort of thing. And now probably youd 
like to hear a bit more about the poaching 
ground ?” 

“If vou please, sir.” 

“Well, I can't quote you latitude and 
longitude off hand, but I'll show you the 
whereabouts of the place marked on the chart 
afterwards. It's Japan way, and the Japs have 
«hosen to claim all the bits of reefs there- 
abouts, and to proclaim a sort of close season 
against all foreign pearlers. Now the place 
I’ve got news of is in their area, but, so far, it 
has never been fished. It’s enormously rich, 
and it's absolutely virgin. Why, man, if we 
can put in six months’ work there undisturbed, 
we can easily carry off a million pound's 
worth of shell and pearls.” 

“Six months!" said Kettle. “Thats a 
big order. I've no doubt that with a decent 
steamer and a few rifles we could beat off one 
of their gunboats when we get there, and. do, 
sav, a week's fishing. But if that. gunboat 
steams back to Nagasaki, or wherever her 
port is, and brings out a whole blessed navy 
at her heels. we may find the contract outside 
our size. Of course, if you are going to fit 
out a real big steamboat. with a gun or two, 
and a hundred men- —" 

Carnforth laughed. “ Wait a bit," said he. 
“You're going ahead too fast. "There's no 
question cf fighting a whole navy. In fact we 


mustn't fight at all if there's any means of: 


wriggling out of it. I believe fighting would 
amount to piracy, and piracy's too lively even 
for my tastes. Besides, if we got very noisv, 
we'd have some cruiser of the British China 


Squadron poking her ugly nose in, and that's 
a thing we couldn't afford to risk at any 
price." 

“ Then how are you going to manage it? " 

“What we must hope for is to be left 
undisturbed. — There's every chance of it. 
The reef is out of all the steam-lanes and 
circle tracks, and the Japs' gunboat patrol is 
not very close. In fact the place has only 
been newly charted. It was found quite by 
accident by the skipper of a sea-sealing 
schooner, and he missed the plum because 
he happened to have been a brute to one of 
his hands." 

“ But I thought you said this reef was out 
of all ship tracks? " 

“Don't hustle me. The schooner had 
been sealing off the Commander Islands. 
She was coming home, and got into heavy 
weather. She was blown away three days by 
a gale, and picked up the surf of this reef one 
morning at daybreak, ran down into the lee, 
and lay there till the breeze was over. The 
reef wasn't charted, and the skipper, who was 
‘on the make,’ wondered how he could 
gather dividends out of it. In the off-sealing 
season he was in the Thursday Island 
trade, and his thoughts naturally ran upon 
pearls and shell. Hed a diving suit on 
board, and he rowed into the lagoon, made 
one of his crew put on the suit, and sent him 
down. 

«Now observe the result," said Carnforth 
with sly relish, * of being too severe on 
one's hands. This sailor, who was sent 
down in the diving-suit, had been having a 
dog's time of it on the sealing schooner, and 
when he got on the floor of the lagoon and 
saw the place round him literally packed with 
shell that had never been touched by human 
fingers, he made up his mind that the time had 
come to repay old scores. . So when he came 
up out of the water again, he said, sulkily 
enough, that there was nothing below but sea- 
wced and mud ; and the boat rowed back out 
of the lagoon ; and the schooner let draw her , 
forestay-sail sheet and ran away on her course. 

“The skipper reported the new reef, and in 
due course it got on the charts ; and the sailor 
kept holding his tongue till he could find a 
market for his information. He didn't find 
one at once; he had to wait two years, in fact ; 
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and then he found me. I guess that skipper 
would be easier on his hands in future if he 
only knew what he'd lost, eh, Kettle? " 

The sailor frowned. 

“A shipmaster, sir, has to get the full 
amount of work out of his hands, or he's 
neglecting his duty. I can picture that 
schooner, Mr. Carnforth, and I picture her 
Old Man hearing what he's missed, and still 
carrying on the driving game. The things 
we have to ship as sailors are beasts, and 
you have to treat them as such ; and if you 
can show me a master who's popular in the 
forecastle, I can show you a man who's 
letting his hands shirk work, and not earning 
his owner's pay." 

*H'm!" said Carnforth. *Ive seen you 
handle a crew, and I know your theories and 
little ways, and I know also that you're far 
too obstinate an animal to change your 
opinions in a hurry. I've a pretty strong will 
myself, and so I can sympathise with you. 
However, we'll let that matter of cthics slide 
for the present, and go into the question of 
ways and means ’’—and on the dry detail of 
this they talked till far into the night. 

Here, however, the historian may for awhile 
withhold his pen, since those in the shipping 
interest can fill the gap for themselves, whilst 
to all others these small questions of ways and 
means would be infinitely tedious. 

The yacht's voyage out to Japanese waters 
may also be omitted. The English papers 
announced its commencement in one of the 
usual formal paragraphs: * Mr. Martin Carn- 
forth, M.P. for the Munro division of Fork- 
shire, has starled in his fine steam yacht the 
Vestris for a lengthened tour in China seas to 
study Oriental questions on the spot, and will 
probably be absent some considerable time.” 

The official log kept on board was meagre 
and scanty, being confined to arid statements 
of distances run and the ordinary meteoro- 
logical happenings of the ocean; and towards 
the latter entries, even these were skilfully 
fictitious. Indeed, when the vessel neared the 
scene of action, her yellow funnel changed to 
black with a crimson band, a couple of 
squarish yards were crossed on her foremast, 
herdainty gaff-sails vanished and were replaced 
by serviceable trysails, and the midship house 
was soiled by the addition of a coat of crude 
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white lead above the trimly polished teak, and 
straddled over by a clumsy iron bridge de- 
fended by ill-fitting canvas dodgers and 
awnings. 

There was no making the expert believe, of 
course, that she was a mere trader that had 
always been a trader. But to the nautical 
eye she was unsuspicious ; she looked one of 
those ex-yachts that have been sold out of 
the petticoat-cruising service of Cowes, and 
been adapted to the more homely needs of 
the mercantile marine; and in the Medi- 
terranean, the Australian seas, and China. 
waters, there are many of this breed of craft 
making a humble living for their owners. <A 
couple of weeks neglect will make any brass- 
work look un-yachtlike, and a little withhold- 
ing of the paint brush soon makes all small 
traders wonderfully kin. 

Re-christening of course is but a clumsy 
device, and one which is (the gentle novelist 
notwithstanding) most seldom used. A ship 
at her birth is given a name, and endowed 
with a passport in the shape of “ papers.” 
Without her papers she cannot enter a 
civilised port; she could not “clear” at any 
custom house; and to attempt doing so 
would be a blatant confession of “ something 
wrong." So when the paint brushes went 
round, and the name Vestris on counter, 
boats, and lifebuovs was exchanged for 
Governor L. C. Walthrop (which seemed to 
carry a slight Americau flavour) a half sigh 
went up from some of the ship's company, 
and a queer little thrill passed through the 
rest, according to their temperaments. They 
were making themselves sea pariahs from 
that moment onwards, until they should deem 
fit to discard the alias. 

Captain Kettle himself finished lettering the 
last of the litebuoys and put down his brush, 
and shook his head. | 

Carnforth was watching him from a deck 
chair. ‘ You don't like it? " he said. 

*[ never did such a thing before," said 
Kettle, *and I never heard of it being done 
and come to any good. We're nobodies 
now, and it's everyone's business to meddle 
with a nobody. If you're a somebody, only 
the proper people can interfere.” 

“I can't help it,” said Carnforth. “The 
Vestris is well-known at home, and I'm well- 
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known too; and we've just got to see this 
business through one way or the other, under 
purser’s names. She’s the Governor L. C. 
Walthrop, and I'm Mr. Martin, and you can 
be what you like." 

“TIl still use my own name, sir. I've 
carried it a good many years now, through 
most kinds of weather; and it's had so many 
stones thrown at it that a few more won't 
hurt. If we get through with this little 
game, all right; if we get interrupted, I 
guess the only thing left will be to attend our 
own funerals. I’m not going to taste the 
inside of a Japanese gaol at any price." 

"I never saw such a fellow as you for 
looking at the gloomy side of things," said 
Carnforth irri- 


tably. 

"It's the 
gloomy side 
thats mostly 


come my way, 
sir." 

“I wish to 
goodness I'd 
never been idiot 
enoughtocome 
out here on this 
harebrained 
scheme." 

“Why!” said 
Kettle in sur- 
prise, “ you've 
got the remedy 
to your hand. 
You give your 
orders, Mr. 
Carnforth, and 
I1 bout-ship this 
minute and take you 


f. s 
—À 
home." / yi p, 
“And don't you want i 
to go through with it, skipper? ” 
“ I don't see my tastes need be mentioned," 


LV sad 


said the sailor stiffly. ‘ You are my owner, 
sir. I’m here to do as I'm bid." 

“Captain Owen Kettle," said the other, 
with a laugh that had got some sour earnest 
at the back of it, “ you're a cantankerous little 
beggar. I sailed with you before, and found 
you the most delightful of shipmates. I sail 
with you now, and you keep me always at 


boat-hook's length away from you. Be 
hanged if I see what I've done to stiffen you." | 

"Sir," said Kettle, “on the Sultan of 
Borneo you were my guest; on this yacht you 
are my owner : there’s all the difference in the 
world.” 

“ You wish to point out, I suppose, that a 
shipmaster looks upon an owner as his 
natural enemy, as he does the Board of 

Trade. Still I 
don’t think I per- 
sonally have de- 
served that.” 

“I am as I 
have been made, 
sir, and I sup- 
pose I can't help 
it." 

“You are a 
man with some 
wonderfully de- 
veloped weak- 
nesses. How- 
ever, as to going 

back, I'm not go- 
ing to stultify myself 
by doing that now, 
We'll see the thing 
through now, whatever 
happens." 

Martin Carnforth 
nodded curtly, and got 
up and walked the deck. 
He was conscious of a 
fine sense of disap- 
poinment and disillu- 
sionment. He had 
started off on this ex- 
pedition filled with a 
warm glow of romance. 

i He had been grubbing 

along at distasteful business pursuits for 
the larger part of his life, and adventure, as 
looked at from the outside, had always lured 
him strongly. Once in Kettle’s company he had 
tasted. of the realities of adventure amongst 
Cuban revolutionists; had got back safely, 
and settled down to business again for a 
time; and then once more had grown restless. 
He had the virus of adventure in his 
blood, and he was beginning to learn that it 
was a cumulative poison. 


Captain Kettle himself 
finished the lettering. 
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His fierce eyes were intent on the work. 


So, once more he had started off, but this 
time he was being chilled from the outside. 
Properly treated, the prospects of the trip 
would have been rosy enough. Handled by 
Captain Owen Kettle, the whole affair was 
made to assume the aspect of a commercial 
speculation of more than doubtful sanity. 
And, as he walked, he cursed Kettle from 
his inmost heart for bringing him to earth 
and keeping him there amongst sordid 
considerations. 

The little mariner himself was seated in a 
deck-chair under an awning, turning in the 
frayed sleeve of a white drill jacket. His 
sewing tackle stood in a pictured tin biscuit 
box on the deck beside him. He unripped 
the old stitches with a pocket knife, and re- 
sewed the sleeve with exquisite accuracy and 
neatness. His fierce eyes were intent on the 
work. To look at his nimble fingers, one 
would think that they had never held any- 
thing more deadly than the ordinary utensils 
of tailoring. Carnforth broke off his walk, 
and stood for a moment beside him. 


“ Skipper," he said, 
"youre à queer mix- 
ture. You ve lived one 
of the most exciting 
lives any man's ever 
gone through, and yet 
. you seem to turn your 
more peaceful moments 
to tailoring or poetry 
indifferentlv, and enjoy 
them with gusto." 

“Mr. Carnforth,” said 
the little sailor, “I guess 
we're all discontented 
animals. We always 
like most what we get 
least of." 

* Well, I suppose 
thats intended to sum 
up my character as 
well as your own,” said 
Carnforth, and sat down 
and watched the sewing. 

The mate on the 
yachts upper bridgc 
picked up the reef with 
his glasses that evening 
a couple of hours after 

sundown. The night was velvet black, with 
only a few stars showing. A sullen ground 
swell rolled the seas into oily hills and 
valleys, and the reefs ahead showed them- 


selves in a blaze of phosphorescence where 


the swell broke into thunderous surf. It 
seemed as though the yacht was steaming 
towards the glow and din of some distant 
marine volcano. The watch below were all 
on deck, drawn there by curiosity, and along 
one bulwark the watch on duty were handling 
the deep sea lead. At intervals came the 
report, trolled in a minor key, of “No 
bottom." 

The engines were running half speed ahead, 
and presently they stopped, and the order 
was given for the yacht to lay-to where she 
was till daybreak. A light breeze had sprung 
up, bringing with it a queer, slender taint into 
the sweet, sea air. 

For along time Carnforth had been snuffling 
diligently. ‘* I’m sure I smell something," he 
said at last. | 

* It's there," said Kettle. ** Have you ever 
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been in a north country Norwegian port, 
sir?" 

“ By Jove! yes, skipper. It's just the same. 
Decaying fish." 

* There's not another stink like it on this 
earth. You know what it means here ? " 

“ I suppose some other fellows are in the 
lagoon before us, and they're rotting out 
shell." 

“That's it," said Kettle; “and we're going 
to have our work cut out to get a cargo. 
But well do it, Mr. Carnforth, never you 
fear. I suppose there'll be trouble, but that'll 
have to be got over. We've not come all 
this way to go back with empty holds." 

Carnforth looked at the little man slily. 
Here was a very different Captain Kettle from 
the fellow who had been mending the white 
drill coat ha:f-a-dozen hours before. He 
was rubbing his hands, his eye was bright, 
his whole frame had stiffened. He was 
whistling a jaunty tune, and was staring 
keenly out at the phosphorescent blaze of the 
breakers, as though he could sce what was 
behind them, and was planning to overcome 
all obstacles. An hour before Martin Carn- 
forth had been cursing the tedium of his 
expedition. A little chill went through him 
now. Before many more hours were past, he 
had a strong notion he would be scared at its 
liveliness. He had seen Captain Kettle's 
methods before when things went contrary to 
his plans and wishes. | 

Slowly the night dragged through, and by 
degrees the blackness thinned. "The Eastern 
waters grew grev, and the sky above them 
changed to dull sulphur yellow. Then a 
coal of crimson fire burned out on the 
horizon, and grew quickly to a great half- 
dish of scarlet; and then the rest of the sun 
was shot up, as an orange pip is slipped from 
the fingers; and it was brilliant, staring, 
tropical day. 

For full an hour the yacht had been under 
weigh at half steam with lead going, circling 
round the noisy reefs. The place was alive 
with the shout of breakers and the scream of 
sea fowl. Inside, beyond the hedge of 
spouting waters, were three small turtle-backs 
of vellow sand, and a lugger at anchor. 

The water outside was clear as bottle-green 
glass, and of enormous depth. The only 


entrance to the lagoon was a narrow canal 
between the reefs, shown up vividly by the 
gap in the ring of creaming surf. It was not 
likely that anyone from the lugger would lend 
a hand for pilotage—or be trusted if they 
offered. So Kettle steamed the yacht to 
some half-mile off the entrance, called away 
the whale-boat, and went off in her himself 
with a crew and a couple of leadsmen to 
survey the channel. He did it with all 
deliberation ; returned ; took his perch in the 
fore-crosstrees, where he could see the coral 
floor through the clear water beneath, and 
conned the yacht in himself. Carnforth 
leant over the bridge-end and watched. 

The coral floor with its wondrous growths 
came up towards him out of the deep water. 
The yacht rolled into the pass on the backs 
of the great ocean swells, and the reef-ends 
on either side boomed like a salute of heavy 
guns. The white froth of the surges spewed 
up against her sides, and the spindrift pattered 
in showers upon her deck planks. The stink 
of the place grew stronger every minute. 

Then she shot through into a mirror of 
still, smooth water, slowed to half-speed, and 
with hand lead going diligently, steamed up 
to an anchorage in sixteen fathoms off one of 
the sandy islets. A white whale-bcat put off 
from the lugger, rowed by three Kanakas, 
and by the time the vacht's cable was bitted, 
a man from her had stepped up the accommo- 
dation ladder, and was looking about him on 
deck. 

He was a biggish man in striped pyjamas, 
barefooted, roughly-bearded, and wearing a 
crumpled pith helmet well down on the back 
of his head. His face was burnt to a fine 
mahogany colour by the sun, and, dangling 
over his chest at the end of a piece of fine 
sinnet, was a gold-rimmed eveglass which 
glittered like a diamond when it caught the 
sun. He touched his helmet to Kettle. 
* You've brought a fine day with vou, Captain," 
said he. 


“Rather warm," said Kettle. “I haven't 
looked at the glass this morning. I hope it's 


going to keep steady." 

The visitor glanced round and sized up the 
yacht and its resources. “ Oh, I should say 
it's likely to for the present. You've a nice 
little boat here, and a likely looking lot of 
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men. You'll be having ten of a crew all-told, 
Captain, eh ? " 

“ Thirteen,” said Kettle. 

* Humph, its an unlucky number. Well, 
Captain, if I were you I wouldn't stay here 
too long. The weathers a bit uncertain, 
you know, in these seas." 

“ We want some pearls and shell before We 


9? 


go. 

“I might have guessed that. 
nuisance from our point of view, 
because we thought we'd the 
lagoon to ourselves, and in- 
tended to skim it clear our- 
selves if the Japs didn't 
interrupt. But, take the 
tip, Captain, and dont 
be too greedy. If 
you stay too long, the 
glass may fall sud- 
denly and——" 

“Take care, my 
lad,” snapped Kettle, 
“Ima man that ac- 
cepts threats from no 
man living." 

*Oh, all right," 
said the stranger care- 
lesly. ‘But who 
have we here?” And 
he stuck the glass 


Well, it’s a 


into his eye and 
whistled. 
Captain Kettle made 


a formal introduction. 
* My owner, sir, Mr. 
Martin, of New 
York." 

* Humph," said the 
visitor ; ** you used to 
be Carnforth up at 
Cambridge, didn’t 
you? M. Carnforth, 
I remember, and M. might possibly stand for 
Martin." 

Captain Kettle smiled grimly, and Carn- 
forth swore. 

“Bit of a surprise to find you pearl- 
poaching, Carnforth. I see your name in 
the Australian papers now and again, and 
got a notion you were something big at 
home. Had a bust up?” 


He was a biggish man in striped pyjamas, 
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“No,” said Carnforth. ‘I’m all right 
there. Come below and have a drink and a 
talk. By the way, it’s awfully rude of me: 
I haven’t tumbled yet to who you are.” 

“ Never mind my name,” said the visitor 
coolly. “I don't suppose you'd remember 
me. I wasa reading man up there, and you 
weren't. You did your best to torment my 
life out. I took a big degree and made a 
fizzle of.after life. You got ploughed and 
became a commercial success. So 

you see we've little enough in 

common; and, besides, I was. 

here first, and I resent your 
coming." 

“Oh, rubbish, man! 

Come below and have 

a cocktail." 

*'Thanks, no. I 
prefer not to be 
under the tie of 
bread and salt with 
—er—trade rivals." 
He dropped his eye- 
glass, and walked to 
the head of the ac- 
commodation  lad- 
der. “ Look here, 
Master Carnforth,” 
he said, *I'll give 
you a useful tip 
Clear out!" Then 
he went down into 
his whaleboat, and 
the brown men 
pulled him back to 
the lugger. 

* Curse that beg- 
gars impudence,” 
said Carnforth hotlv. 
“I wonder who the 
deuce he is? " 

* Maybe we'll find 
out," said Kettle. ‘I tried to catch your eye 
whilst he was speaking. If I had my way, 
he'd be on board now, kept snug till we were 
through with our business here. He'd have 
been a lot safer that way." 

* Oh, no!" said Carnforth. * We couldn't 
have done the high-handed like that on the 
little he said. Wonder who he can be, though? 
Some poor beggar whose corns I trod on up 
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at Cambridge. Well, anyway, twenty years 
and that beard have completely changed him 
out of memory. However, if he chooses to 
come round and be civil, he can ; and if he 
doesn't, I won't worry. And now, Captain, 
—pearls. The sooner we get to work, the 
more chance we have of getting a cargo under 
hatches and slipping away undisturbed." 

“ Right-o,”’ said Captain Kettle. “They've 
got the other two sandbanks, and, by the 
stink, they're doing aroaring business. We'll 
bag this empty one near us, and set about 
fishing this very hour, and plant our shell to 
rot there. It'll smell a bit different to a rose 
garden, Mr. Carnforth, but it'll be a sight 
more valuable." 

Then began a period of frantic toil and 
labour. Every man on board was “on 
shares," for it had: pleased Carnforth's whim 
to use this old buccaneer's incentive. Half 
of the profits went to the ship, and the rest to 
the crew. Each man had so many shares, 
according to his rating. Carnforth himself, 
in addition to his earnings as owner, earned 
also as an ordinary seaman, and sweated and 
strained like any of the hands. From an 
hour before daybreak to an hour after sunset 
* he was away in the boats, under the dews of 
morn and eve, or the blazing torrent of mid- 
day sunshine. Every night he tumbled into 
his bed-place dog-tired, and exulting in his 
tiredness. Every morning he woke eager for 
the fierce toil. He was unshaven, sun-burned, 
blood-smeared from the scratches of the 
shell, filthy with rank sea mud. But withal 
he was entirely happy. 

Kettle toiled with equal vigour, working 
violently himself, and violently exhorting the 
others. Neither his arms nor his tongue were 
ever tired. But he was always neat, and 
seldom unclean. Dirt seemed to have an 
antipathy for the man, and against his dis- 
hevelled owner, he looked like a park dandy 
beside a rag picker. 

At the other side of the lagoon the white 
man from Cambridge, and a white friend, and 
their crew of ten Kanakas, worked with 
similar industry. The ring of the lagoon was 
some haif mile in diameter, with lanes of deep 

water running through its floor where divers 
could not work. There was no clashing of 
the two parties. One of these water lanes 


seemed to set out a natural boundary, and 
neither transgressed it. On each submarine 
territory there was enough shell to work on 
for the present, and each party toiled with the 
same frantic energy, and spread: out the shell 
on the sun-baked sand banks, and poisoned 
Heaven with the scent of decay. But there 
was no further intercourse between the 
two bodies of men, nor indeed any attempt 
atit. How the others were doing, the yacht's: 
party neither knew nor cared. Theirs was a 
race against time for wealth, and not onc 
striver amongst them all had leisure to be 
curious about his neighbours. 

In a nicer life, the smells of the place would 
have offended them monstrously; here they 
were a matter for congratulation. The more 
the putrefaction, the more the profit. They 
ripped the shells from the sea, and spread 
them upon the beaches. The roasting sun 
beat upon the  spread-out shell.fish, and 
melted away their soft tissues in horrible 
decay. 

The value was all a gamble. "There might 
be merely so much mother-o'-pearl for inlay 
work; or seed pearls, such as the Chinese 
grind up for medicine; or larger pearls of 
any size and colour and shape, from the 
humble opalescent sphere worth its meagre 
half-a-crown, to the black pearl worth its 
score of pounds, or the great pear-shaped 
pink pearl worth a prince's ransom. It was 
all a gamble, but none the less fascinating for 
that. Carnforth was mad over the work; 


kettle, with all his zoezcAhalance gone, was 


nearly as bad. 

But the process of realising their wealth 
was none too fast, and, in fact, seemed to 
them tedious beyond words. Every filled 
shell, with its latent possibilities of treasure 
lying out there upon the sand, was so much 
capital left in a perilously insecure invest- 
ment. They were so bitterly afraid of in- 
terruptions. The dark shadow of Japan was 
always before their eyes. 


Still at last came the first moment of 
realisation. They had toiled a month, and 
they had collected that day the fruits of their 
first day's labour. The mother o' pearl shell 
was packed in the hold; the little crop 
of pearls stood in a basin on the cabin 
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table, and they gloated over them as they 
supped. 

Carnforth stirred them lovingly with the 
butt of his fork. *“ Pretty little peas, aren't 
they, skipper?" 

“For those they amuse, though I like to 
see a bit more colour in a woman's orna- 
ments myself." 

* Matter of taste and matter of fashion. 
Pearls are all the rage just now. Diamonds 
are slightly commonplace; but women will 
spend their money on something, and so the 
price of pearls is up.” 

“So much the better for us, sir. It's a 
pity, though, that some of them seem a bit 
off colour, like that big grey chap for in- 
stance." 

“Grey, mən! Why, that's a black pearl, 
and probably worth any ten of the rest put 
together.” 

* Well" said Kettle, *I don't set up for 
being a pearl merchant. Poaching them's 
trouble enough for me.” 

“Pass the biscuit, will you? " said Carn- 
forth, yawning. “I suppose that little lot— 
is worth—worth—anything over—a thousand 
pounds,” and with that he dropped back dead 
asleep in his chair with a forkful of food in 
mid-air. Captain Kettle finished his meal, but 
he, too, man of wire though he was, suddenly 
tumbled forward and went to sleep with his 
head on the table, It was no new thing for 
them to do. They had dropped off like this 
into unconsciousness more than once during 
that month of savage toil. 

The next dav they had a smaller crop 
ready to glean—a bare five hundred pounds’ 
worth, in fact. But they did not lament. 
There would be an enormous quantity ready 
for the morrow. 

That further realisation of their wealth, 
however, never came. During the night 
another lugger sailed into the lagoon, and 
upset all their plans. She was the consort of 
the lugger commanded by the Cambridge 
man, and she had taken away to a safe place 
their first crop of pearls and shell. Further, 
she was manned by fourteen whites, all 
armed, and all quite ready to defend what 
they considered their poachers’ monopoly. 
As a consequence, they pulled across to the 
yacht some two hours before daybreak, and 
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Carnforth and Captain Kettle found them- 
selves waked by three men who carried 
Marlin repeating rifles, and were quite ready 
to use them if pressed. 

But the little sailor was not easily cowed. 
* By James!” he cried, “ this is piracy ! " 

* [tll be a funeral," said the man with the 
eyeglass, “if you don't bring your hand out 
from under that pillow, and bring it out 
empty. Now, don’t risk it, skipper. I'm a 
good snap shot myself, and this is only a 
two-pound trigger." 

Captain Kettle did not chuck his life away 
uselessly. “He let go his revolver and drew 
out his hand. ‘ Well," he said, * what are 
you grimy pirates going to do next? By the 
look of you, you've come here to steal our 
soap and hair brushes." 

* Carnforth," shouted the man with the 
eyeglass, “come in here and be told what's 
going to happen. I say, you fellows, bring 
Carnforth into the skipper's room." 

Martin Carnforth came into Kettle’s room 
sullenly enough, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“ Now I'll give you the whole case packed 
small," said the spokesman. '*À crowd of 
us found this place, and discovered the pearls 
and the shell. We were all badly in want of 
a pile, and we took the risks, and started. in 
to get it. Most of us went away with the 
first cargo, and only two white men were 
left with a few Kanakas. Then you came. 
You were told you're not wanted, but you 
gently hinted at /^orce majeure, and were 
allowed to stay. Finally the rest of our 
crowd comes back, and it's force majeure on 
the other side, and now you've got to go. 
If you've the sense of oysters, you'll go 
peacefully. "There isn't enough for all of us: 
at any rate we don't intend to share." 

* Mr. Carnforth,” said Kettle, “I told vou 
we'd better have bottled that dirty man with 
the window-pane eve who's been talking." 

* Look here," said Carnforth hotly. * This 
is all nonsense. Weve got as much right 
here as you.” 

* Right!" said the pearler. “ Right had 
better not enter into the question. We're 
all a blooming lot of poachers, if it comes to 
that. You know that Mr. Martin, or Cari- 
forth, or whatever vou choose to call yoursclt 
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for the time being. You 
come here under a purser's 
name, your yacht is guyed 
out like a Mediterranean 
tunny fisher, and I guess you 
look upon the thing much 
as you did bagging knockers 
and brass door-plates in the 
old days at Cambridge—half 
the fun’s in dodging the 
bobby.” 

“ You re taking the wrong 
sort of tone," interrupted 
Carnforth. ‘I’m not used 
to being hectored at like 
this." 

«I can believe it," said 
the pearler drily. ‘You are 
a successful man." 

** And let me tell you this. 
Youve got the upper hand 
for the present, that I admit. 
You may even force us out 
of the lagoon. But what 
then? I guess the account 
would not be closed; and 
when a man chooses to make 
me his enemy, I always see 
that he gets payment in full 
sooner or later.” 

“ All right," said the man 
with the eyeglass, “pay 
away. Don’t mind us.” 

“A hint at one of the 
Japanese ports as to what 
was going on, would soon 
upset your little game.”’ 

“Not being fools," said the pearler coolly. 
* of course we vethought of that. We've 

A hail came down the saloon skylight out- 
side, from the deck above. ‘Scoot, boys, 
scoot! The Philistines be upon us." 

* What's that?” shouted the man with the 
eyeglass. : 

“Well, it’s one of those confounded Jap 
gunboats, if you want to know. Hurry, and 
we shall just get off. We'll leave these fools 
to pay the bill." 

“ Humph!” said the pearler, “ that settles 
the matter another way. I must go, and I 
Suppose you'll try to hook it too. Ta, ta, 
skipper; you're a good sort—1 like vou. 
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“By James!” he cried, “this is piracy!” 


By-the-by, Carnforth, can't recommend the 
Jap gaols. Hope you get caught, and that'll 
square up for your giving me a bad time at 
Cambridge." 

He foliowed the others out on deck, and 
a moment later their whale-boat was pulling 
hard for where the luggers rode lazily at their 
anchors. Carnforth and Kettle went after 
him, and the engineers and the yacht's crew, 
who had been held down in the forecastle at 
rifles muzzle, came on deck also. 

It did not require any pressing to get the 
engine-room staff to their work. The boilers. 
were cold; but never were fires lit quicker. 
Paraffin, wood, small coal, grease, anything 
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that would burn, was coaxed into the furnace 
doors. The cold gauges began to quiver, 
but as every man on board well knew, no 
human means could get a working steam 
pressure under half-an-hour. 

On deck the crew had run the boats up to 
-davits, had hove short by hand, and then stood 
like men on the drop, waiting their fate. The 
luggers had mastheaded their yards, and were 
beating down the lagoon against a spanking 
breeze. One after the other they tumbled 
out through the passage, and swung on the 
outer swell ; and then, with their lugs goose- 
winged, fled like some scared sea-fowl out 
over the blue sun-scorched waters. 

But though the yacht had canvas, Kettle 
knew that she could not beat to windward, 
and so dare not break his anchor out of the 
ground till the engineers had given her steam. 
There was nothing for it but to wait with what 
patience they could. 

The Japanese gunboat had been sighted 
far enough off, and, as she was coming up 
from the farther side of the ring of reefs, she 
had to circle round them betore she could 
gain the only entrance. Moreover, her 
utmost paper pace was cight knots, and she 
happened to be foul, and so her advance 
was slow. But still to the watching men it 
seemed that she raced up like a Western 
Ocean grevhound. 

The sun rose higher. The stink of the 
rotting shell-fish came to them in poisonous 
whiffs. At another time it would have spoken 
of wealth in sweet abundance. But now they 
disregarded it. Prison and disgrace were the 
only things before them, and these filled the 
mind. 

Then the chief engineer called up to the 
bridge through the voice-tube that he could 
give her enough steam for steerage way in 
another minute. 

* * Foredeck there!” cried Kettle. “ Break 
out that anchor! By hand!” And the men 
laboured with the hand gear, so as to save 
the precious steam. — Then a thought flashed 
across Captain Kettle's brain, and. he quickly 
gave it to Carnforth. ‘Its only a beggarly 
chance, sir, but we'd beter try it, I suppose?” 

* Yes," said Carnforth. 

“Tf only we hadn't painted out those 
names, we might have done it more safelv. 
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As it is, we must risk it. Off with you 
below, sir, and get into some decent clothes. 
You'd give the whole show away if you 
stayed up on the bridge here in those filthy 
rags. You may be a yacht owner, sir, but 
by James, you look far more like an out-of- 
work coal trimmer.” 

Carnforth ran down the ladder, and Kettle 
gave crisp orders to the hands on deck, who 
disappeared also, and presently came back 
dressed as spruce yachtsmen, in white 
trousers, white drill jumpers, and straw hats; 
and by that time the yacht was under way, 
and steaming slowly to the pass. 

The gun-boat was coming in with her crew 
at quarters, officers with swords on, and 
everything cleared for action. The Japanese 
flag ran up to her peak. 

Promptly an English royal yacht club 
burgee broke out at the poacher's main truck, 
and a British blue ensign fluttered up to her 
poopstaff, and dipped three times in salute. 

Carnforth came up on to the bridge. 
“ Now, sir," said Kettle, “you must do the 
talking. I guess its got to be lies, and 
lying's a thing I can't do." 

“What shall I say?” 

“Say what's needed," replied Kettle con- 
cisely; “and don't say it wrong. Remember, 
sir, you're lying for vour liberty. It's neck 
or nothing. She's got two big guns trained 
on us, and a shot from cither would send us 
to Jones before we could get in a smack in 
return." 

“What ship's that?” came the hail in 
perfect English. 

“Steam yacht J'es/ris. Lord Mziün, 
owner," said Carnfonh, who knew the value 
of titles on the foreigners. “I am Lord 
Martin." 

“ What are you doing in here ?" 

* Been watching those poachers." 

“ Heave to and explain." 

* [ shall do nothing of the sort, and if you 
dare to fire on me I will bring the British fleet 
about vour ears.” 

The Japanese spokesman gasped, and con- 
sulted with a superior, and the steamers drew 
abreast. 

“ But you must heave to." 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind." 

“ But you are in forbidden waters." 
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“Then you should put up a notice to say 
so. I shall report this to my Admiralty in 
London." 

* Go it," said Kettle, so//o voce. 
blooming cheek, give me an M.P." 

* But you must stop," said the Japanese, 
* or I shall be compelled to fire." 

“ You can do as you please,” said Carnforth. 
“ I shall report you to your commander-in- 
chief at Nagasaki. I never came across such 
insolence. You heard my name — Lord 
Martin. You'll hear more of it before long." 

Steam was rising in the gauges, and the 
yacht was getting into her stride of twelve 
knots. She sped out through the passage, 
and rolled in the trough of the glistening 
swells beyond. The crew of the warship 
still stood to their guns, but the officers 
were in a dilemma. These pestilential 
Britishers always did make such a row 
if any of their vessels were fired on; 
and this, apparently, was a yacht, though . : 
grotesquely unkempt, and tricked out 
with a black and white funnel; and, 
moreover, she was owned by a peer of 
the realm. 

A last despairing hail came over the 
waters: “ Are you noble? " 

“Yes, haven't I told you? Lord 
Martin. You'll know it better when 
you're next in port." 

And that was the last word. The 
gunboat turned and steamed out after 
them, but her turning circle was large, 
and her speed slow. By midday she 
was hull down astern; by evening her 
mast trucks were under the water. 

Carnforth strutted the deck com- 
placently. *' Rather a gorgeous bluff, 
eh, Skipper ? " he said at last. 

“You're the only man on this ship 
that could have done it," said Kettle 
admiringly. “It takes a parliamentary 
education to lie like that.” 

Again the silence grew between 
them, and then Carnforth said, mus- 
ingly: “ I wonder who that Cambridge 


“Tor 


Well, I know I used to be up to all sorts of 
larks in those days, Skipper, but that’s long 
enough ago now, and all that sort of 
foolishness is past." 

Captain Kettle laughed. ‘ Have you done 
with pearl-poaching, sir? Or are you going 
to have another try at it? But don't paint 
out the name of your ship next time. If that 


Jap had had the eyes of a mole he'd have 
seen the change, and he'd have taken his 
chances and fired. Governor L. C. Walthrop 
is no name for an English milord's yacht." 


man was." ^ » P 
“He seemed to hate you pretty > t oy, 
tenderly.” E «mm 2 
“ He did that. I suppose I must have ved INC... 


played some practical joke on him. 


“Rather a gcrgeous bluff, eh, Skipper!" he said at last. 
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The Ancient Crown of Scotland. 


* Wno would not risk his life for a crown? " 


THE CROWNS OF THE WORLD 


By A. O. TiBBrTS. 


whether one would care to risk one's life for 


one of the French conspirators is reported to it or not. There is a curious assortment of 


have asked Napoleon III. when, on the verge 
of the coup d'état which was to give him the 
throne of France, he shrank back from the 
step which, enormous as was the stake he 
would win if successful, threatened 
him with overwhelming disaster if. he 
failed. The words did somewhat to 
inspire the pale and haggard man 
whose emotions declared themselves 
very plainly in his features, to at least 
remain passive and allow the bolder 


spirits who had con- 
spired to place him on 
the throne to pursue 
their project. Andso 
Napoleon became 
Emperor. 

Of later years we 
have seen many of the 
lesser crowns of 
Europe actually “ go- 
ing begging” as it 
were, no one betraying 
much anxiety to don 
them. 

Probably it depends 
upon the crown 
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The British State Crown. 


crowns in the world at present. Considered 
as crowns merely, and apart from the power 
with which they invest the wearer, you find 
them of the most varied kind and value. The 
crown of Roumania, for instance, 
is composed of gun-metal, made, in 
a bit of old cannon 
captured at Plevna. The crown of 
Portugal, on the other hand, has 
gems in it which have caused it to be 
valued at no less than £1.6c0,000! 


When Ae Galant- 
uomo (King Honest- 
man), the noble 
Victor Emanuel, lay 
sleeping his last sleep 
in solemn state in the 
Quirinal, and the 
weeping Italians 
passed through the 
heavily violet-draped, 
candle-lit room, to 
take a last look at the 
King who had won 
the redemption of 
Italy, their eves fell 
upon two crowns, the 
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one beside him, the other at his feet. The 
one at his feet, a crown of magnificent work- 
manship, was the offering of an Italian who 
desired that it should be buried with the 
King he loved. The other was the oldest 
crown in Europe—the famous iron crown of 
Lombardy. 

The question one asks when one first sees 
the Iron Crown is: ‘‘ Where is the iron?” 
The crown is apparently only a broad, flat 
ring, ornamented with emerald green enamel- 
led flowers and twenty-two gems—emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies, all of them rough and 
uncut. This, however, is but the outward 
case of the more precious Iron Crown within. 
Inside the coronet is the thin band of iron 
composed, it is declared, out of the very nails 
used in the Crucifixion. The crown is now 
kept in the Cathedral of Monza, which, from 
its Alpine height, looks down upon the stately 
magnificence of imperial Milan, and the 
monks point out with pride that there is no 
speck of rust upon the iron though the crown 
is fifteen hundred years old. No cleansing 
hand has touched it, yet the rust is not there, 
a very Satisfactory proof, to the monks, of 
the truth of the tradition as to the sacred 
nature of the material of which it is 
composed. 

The Iron Crown of Lombardy is only six 
inches in diameter, a circumstance which led 
to its nearly slipping to the ground when 


The Iron Crown of Lombardy. 


Napoleon the Great was invested with it in 
Milan. At the time of being crowned the 
wearer repeats the motto of the diadem: 


“ God has given it to me. Woe to him who 
touches it.” 
Vol, V. -4. 


The present British State Crown was made 
specially for our Queen upon the occasion of 
her coronation. George the Fourth, upon 
his accession, being dissatisfied with his pre- 
decessor's crown, had had one built for him. 
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The Russian Imperial Crown. 


It weighed no less than five and a half pounds 
and was valued at £150,00c. Perhaps it 
was its great weight which was responsible 
for an ominous circumstance at the corona- 
tion which led superstitious folk to declare 
that the King was not to rule long. The 
Marquis of Anglesea, whose duty it was to 
hold the crown, let it slip, dexterously catch- 
ing it, however, before it reached the ground. 

Too weighty and too large, the Georgian 
crown was put aside at the Queen's accession 
and replaced by another more magnificent. 
It weighs but 39 ozs., but its value is no less 
than £360,000. The jewels with which it is 
studded were supplied mostly from the old 
crowns, and they comprise one large ruby, 
one large sapphire, sixteen smaller sapphires, 
eleven emeralds, four rubies, one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-three brilliant dia- 
monds, one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-three rose diamonds, one hundred 
and forty-seven table diamonds, four pear- 
shaped pearls, and two hundred and seventy- 
three other pearls. The cap is of crimson 
velvet, lined with white silk, with an ermine 
border. 
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To some of the jewels romantic and 
gruesome histories are attached. Among 
them, for instance, is the famous ruby given 
by Pedro the Cruel to the Black Prince, the 
spoil of murder. Pedro invited the Red King 
of Grenada to his palace, and murdered his 
guest for the sake of his wondrous gems. 
Perhaps the sinister influence which might 
attach to a jewel so obtained may be counter- 
acted by the wondrous sapphire which is 
famed as having come from the ring of the 
holy Edward the Confessor. So great were 
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The Crown of Poland, 


the virtues of this stone supposed to be from 
contact with the holy man, that it was gener- 
allv believed it endowed its possessor with 
power over various diseases. 

The State Crown is reserved only for the 
most important occasions. Upon others de- 
manding less magnificence, the Crown of 
England is worn. It is comparatively plain, 
with but few jewels. 

In Edinburgh Castle may still be seen the 
ancient Crown of Scotland, supposed to be 
as old as the fourteenth century, an addition 
of two of the arches being made to it, how- 
ever, by King James V. Mary Queen of 
Scots is said to have been crowned with this, 
and as she was at the time of the coronation 
but nine months old, and the crown is no less 
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than gin. in diameter, one is led to believe 
that if the “crowning ” was anything more 
than a merely figurative business, she must 
have been a fine child indeed. ‘The jewels 
in the crown are diamonds, pearls, and 
imitation sapphires. Lest anyone should 
wonder at imitation jewels being introduced 
into the emblem of sovereignty itself, let me 
say it was no uncommon thing in olden 
times to insert false gems into them. One 
wonders whether they were introduced with 


the knowledge of the royal wearer or by 
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The German Emperor’s Crown. 


thievish royal jewellers. Emeralds and 
opals are the most commonly simulated gems. 

The Tsar of Russia has in his Imperial 
treasury about as many crowns as a fashion- 
able lady has hats. The Russian Imperial 
Crown is a wonderful piece of workmanship. 
The Tsar being regarded by his people as to 
a great extent a religious as well asa temporal 
lord, it is not surprising to find the crown 
modelled after the patriarchal mitre. Five 
beautiful diamonds resting on a magnificent 
ruby form the cross which composes its 
summit. Diamonds and pearls of the utmost 
perfection render the crown one unsurpassed 
in magnificence, and there is one sapphire in 
it which, it is claimed, has no rival. 

The other crowns possessed by the Tsar 
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The Crown of Austria. 


number among them that of Catharine 
I., studded with no fewer than 2500 
diamonds and many other precious 
stones. Then there 
are the crowns 
of Kiev, Kasan, 
Astrachan, Siberia, 
Poland, the Crimea, 
and Finland, testify- 
ing to the activity of 
the Tsars in snufhing 
out their less power- 
ful neighbours and 
appropriating their 
treasures. 

The German Em- 
peror s«rown is one 
of peculiar shape. 
The tap rests upon 
eight shields, four ornamented with diamond 
crosses, and the others with figures of the 
imperial eagle, while above this, four hoops, 
in which sparkle thickly studded diamonds, 
support a globe surmounted by a cross. 

The crown of the German Empress con- 
sists of a golden circlet, from which rise 
interlaced Gothic arches, topped by rosettes 
which reach to the summit of an inner 
cap of gold brocade. ‘The whole is sur- 
mounted by the globe and cross, supported 
by jewelled hoops. Both these crowns are 
considerably more splendid than the old 
Prussian crown, which ceased to be used 
1871 upon the re-establishment of the German 
Empire. The Prussian crown was a compara- 
tively plain concern, and had no cap to it. 


The Crown of the German Empress. 


Singularly beautiful, both in shape and 
ornamen:ation, is the crown of the Emperor 
of Austria. From the band there rise eight 
jewelled ornaments of lily shape, each topped 
by a superb pearl. The jewelled hoop of 
the cap is surmounted by an enormous 
sapphire. The lining is of ruby-coloured 
velvet. 

The Emperor is also the possessor of the 
Sacred Crown of Hungary. This is, in 
fact, two crowns which have been welded 
together, the first a golden diadem orna- 
mented with pearls and precious stones, the 
other a Byzantine circlet. From the base of 
the crown there rise four golden arches, 
at the opening of each being an 
enamelled portrait, one being that of 
Our Saviour. Four small enamels in 
front of the crown represent the Arch- 
Michael and 

and St. 
Georgeand St. Deme- 
In addition to 
the circlet of pearls, 
the stones in the 
crown are sapphires, 
amethysts, -and 
rubies, most of them 
rough and uncut. At 
the back of it is an 
sapphire, 


angels 
Gabriel, 


trius. 


enormous 


which is sur- 
rounded by 
four oblong 
green stones, 
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The Sacred Crown of Hungary. 
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The Crown of Sweden. 


of some mysterious kind.  J.apidaries are 
disagreed as to what these remarkable stones 
really arc. 

This crown, which is regarded by the 
Hungarian people with almost super- 
stitious awe, has been 
the subject of 
many extraordinary 
adventures. In 1848, 
the time of the revo- 
lution, it got into 
Kossuth's hands, and 
mysteriously disappeared 
upon his defeat and flight. 
Rumour had it that Kos- 
suth had carried it off, 
broken it up, and sold the 
jewels in Turkey. Others declared that it had 
been taken to London. À government com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
mystery, but discovered nothing until 1853, 
when a countryman offered to disclose the 
secret of its hiding-place, and led the searchers 
to a tree near Orsova, in the roots of which 
Kossuth had caused it to be buried. 

As King of Bohemia, the Austrian Emperor 
also possesses the crown of St. Wenceslaus. 
It is remarkable for its antiquity and its 
peculiar shape. — The stones in it are uncut 
diamonds and rubies, among them being one 
of extraordinary size. 

The crowns of Sweden and Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain, Greece, 
and Portugal are similar in design—a jewelled 
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circlet set with precious stones, out of which 
rise eight leaves with as many pyramidical 
points between them, each capped with a 
pearl, above these being eight arched hoops 
supporting the globe and cross. The crowns 
of Sweden and of Spain have, however, the 
interior cap in addition. The rest are open. 
Some of the monarchs of these countries have 
further crowns of different designs. 
Particularly ornate is the crown of King 
Oscar of Sweden. The circlet is ornamented 
with eight rosettes of precious stones, while 
the arches are of intricate workmanship, the 
whole being inlaid with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. The workmanship is beau- 
tiful, but on the whole the effect is perhaps 
inferior to that of the crown possessed by 
the neighbouring King of Denmark. This, 
while comparatively simple in design, is of 
great beauty, the leaves by which the circlet 
is surmounted being curved and veined 
by precious stones, while each leaf 
bears in its centre a magnificent jewel. 
Although it cannot 
compete in point of 
value with many of 
the others possessed 
by  sovereigns of 
more wealthy coun- 
tries, it is worthy of 
a foremost place for its 
beauty of design. The 
King of Sweden rejoices 
in a double coronation. 
By the article of the 


The Crown of Holland, 


constitution by which Sweden and Nor- 
way are ruled by one sovereign, every 
Swedish king has also to be crowned at 


The Crown of Denmark. 


IHE CROWNS OF 


Drontheim with the old Norse crown of 
St. Olaf. 

The King of Belgium, on the other hand, 
is an *uncrowned " king. ‘There is no 
coronation ceremony in the exact sense of 
the word, there being no crowning, and the 
chief feature of it merely consisting in the 
Kings swearing to preserve the constitution 
and laws of the country. The crown of his 
queen is a very modern one, and is of 
remarkable beauty. In it are set some of the 
finest pear-shaped pearls known, the other 
gems being all brilliants. Of these there are 
as many as five thousand, forty being of 
large size. 

Spain had in early times no crown, 
nor does its crown now figure in the 
coronation ceremony, the sovereign 
instead taking an oath similar 


to that which is the chief 
feature of the Belgian cere- 
mony. The first Spanish 


crown was merely a golden 
circlet from which rose eight 
leaves, the whole studded with 
diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies. The cap, arches, orb, 
and cross were added later. 
The Vatican treasures con- 
tain a variety of papal tiaras— 
some of enormous value from 
the beautiful workman- 
ship and the precious 
stones with which they 
are ornamented. 


to Pius VII. 


The Crown of Spain. 
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The Shah of Persia's Crown. 


Among them is one presented 
to Pius IX. by the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain. It is 
valued at more than £20,000, 
weighs over three pounds, and 
is studded with 18,000 dia- 
monds, and 1000 other pre- 
cious stones. Another treasure 
is the papal tiara given by 
Napoleon the Great to Pius VII. 
One of its gems is the largest 
emerald known. The other stones 
are sapphires, emeralds, 
pearls, and diamonds. Its weight is 
over eight pounds, and its total value 
is estimated at £ 9000. 

The Sultan no crown— 
coronation being unknown in Turkey. In its 
place there is the investiture with the sword of 
Othman in the Mosque of Eyoob. The sabre 
is girded on the new Sultan with the words: 
“Take it with faith, for you receive it from 
God,” and there is little else in the Turkish 
ceremony of investiture of the supreme power. 

iut if he cannot boast a crown, the Sultan 


rubies. 


possesses 


can claim possession of jewels so splendid 
as might excite envy in the breast of his 
richest royal brother. 

Some of them were shown in Vienna a few 
years since, and the eyes of the spectators 
roved over them as they lay in speciallv-con- 
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The King of Abyssinia’s Crewn. 


structed, huge safes, each a room in itself. 
From the ceilings jewelled lamps, themselves 
of inestimable value, cast a light over the floors 
literally heaped up with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, a special room 
being set apart for each species of gem. 
Abdul Hamid is reputed to be the possessor 
of the finest sapphires in the world. 

When we leave Europe, crowns become 
rarities. The Shah of Persia's crown, if such 
it can be called, is of an altogether exceptional 
shape and size; indeed, it is most frequently 
described by those who have seen it as a 
“bonnet.” It is a“ bonnet," however, of a 
unique kind. Its shape baffles description. 
It is of cloth of gold, covered with diamonds, 
and adorned with strings of hanging precious 
jewels, with here and there tufts of feathers 
composed of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls. 

The Kings of Abvssinia had their crowns: 
and still have their coronation ceremonies, 
though the ancient crown figures in them no 
more, being in the South Kensington Museum, 
where it has reposed since the death of King 
Theodore when he blew out his brains as our 
troops stormed and entered his citadel of 
Magdala. The crown somehow fell into the 


hands of a private in an English regiment, 
was sold to a Prussian officer, and was by him 
sent to the King of Prussia. His Majesty 
however, had, it would appear, some scruples 
as to the rightfulness of his possession of the 
crown, Lord Napier, who commanded the 
British forces, having strictly forbidden the 
seizure and sale of any booty found at 
Magdala. In the end, the King presented it 
to the British Government, who forwarded it 
to the museum. It is a weighty article, being 
fourteen inches in height, and of solid, pure 
gold. 

“The Master of the World, the Sovereign 
of Life, the Excellent Divine Feet, and De- 
scendant of Angels,” the King of Siam, pos- 
sesses a crown of very remarkable shape and 
splendour, as might have been expected of a 
gentleman of such distinguished titles. It is 
of a pyramidal figure, and covered with 
diamonds, the stone at the extreme summit 
being one of enormous size. 

The crown weighs between four and 
five pounds, and is secured on the head 
by strings which tie under the chin, the 
Siamese kings apparently 
being more studious of 
comfort in wearing their 
crowns, and of the secu- 
rity upon their heads of 
these ornaments than 
European sovereigns. Ít 
might not be unwise for 
their Western brothers 
to take a hint írom 
them in this respect, for 
it has been chronicled 
that at many Euro- 
pean coronations 
sovereigns crowns 
have slipped, and. in 
some cases, have 
actually fallen to 
the ground, inci- 
dents from which 
the — spectators 
have never failed 
to draw terrible 
conclusions as 
to plentiful dis- 
asters during the 
coming reign. 
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The Crown of the King of Siam. 
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New Years Day! The beginning of another 
turn of life’s wheel; the period of gool 
resolves, of hopes and hearty wishes for 
happy days. How eager we are to welcome 
it; how glad to get rid of the old, which, at 
its commencement, we had greeted just as 
eflusively ! 

The old writers tell us that at the festival of Janus—the god of beginning and entering, 
whose special day was the first of the month following the winter solstice, when the sun 
resumed its journey—the Romans marked the great occasion by gifts of sweetmeats and 
copper coins, and by the interchange of good wishes. ‘The custom has endured through 
all the vicissitudes of ages with but slight modification; in some continental countries 
the gifts of sweetmeats are still a feature of the joyous occasion, and although in this 
country Christmas seems to take precedence in our hearts as well as in point of time, our 
fraternal greetings embrace both festivals, and we yield to none in our enthusiasm for 
New Year's Day. 

The *interchange of good wishes" was at first limited (outside the family circle) to 
acts of homage to persons of position, who apparently did not scruple to accept gifts of 
money, in addition to expressions of respect and congratulation, from their admirers. In 
course of time the custom became more common; and, as the dominions of Rome 
grew more extensive, and the means of communication improved, letters of congratulation 
necessarily took the place of the verbal greetings of former davs. 

In this we discern the germ of the New Year's card; for it is easy to understand 
that, as the number of a man's correspondents increased—and even in the fifteenth 
century traders and merchants considered it proper to send greetings to all their suppliers 
and customers—the letters assumed a set form, and were prepared in the easiest and most 
expeditious manner. The substitution of the printed card for the written letter was the 
natural consequence of progress. 

The annual interchange of good wishes has become so general in the latter half of this 
century of records that the subject approaches the commonplace, but there are some phases 
of it which certainly cannot be so described, and it is with one of those that I propose to 
deal in this article. 

This mutual goodfellowship is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than amongst the 
Post Office officials in various parts of the world, who each New Year send cards of 
greeting to their brother officials in other countries. 

Curious to learn something of these official New Year's greetings, and believing that the 
readers of PEARsoN's MacaziwE. would be equally interested, I obtained permission 
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from the courteous Controller of the London 
Postal Service to examine the collection of 
cards received at the General Post Office 
during the past few vears, and to make a 
selection for reproduction here. 

Turning over the leaves of the books in 
which the cards are pre- 
served, I was interested 
and amused by the great 


variety of style. Some of 


these official communica- 
tions—generally those 
from distant lands — are 


merely ordinary post cards 


with the kindly message 
written in a very junior 
hand; others are letters 


written by superior officials; 


while others again are 


simply cheap, printed 


iorms with the date and ^C 
vear filled in by a pen. In ^N | 
size thev range from a small ivory SS BES 


card, two or three inches square, to 
a sheet about iour tmes as large. 
Many of them are decidedly worthy of 
preservation for their artistic value, but 
others only deserve a place in the col- 
lection because of the good intentions of the 
senders. But, whatever they be, they are 
cordially welcomed by “the Department," 
and carefully kept as evidences of goodwill. 
Beginning with our own country, the first 
two illustrations, embodied in the title of 
this article, show the old and the new 


form sent out from the General Post Office. 
They bear out the remark made above con- 
cerning the blending of the two festivals, for 
they are sent to wish the recipients joy at 
Christmas as well as happiness for the coming 
year. 


The old form, with its jovial central 
figure, is more suggestive 
of the earlier festival, but it 
did duty for both occasions, 
as will be seen from the two 
dates; on each side we see 
tablets and instruments to 
represent the departments, 
and in the four corners are 
pictures to illustrate the 
methods employed to for- 
ward our correspondence 
to our friends (and 
enemies) at a distance. 

lhe new form is much 
more simple in design, for, 
while the sending of 
fraternal greetings was 
originally due to 


Cards from the German : 
the private enter- 


Post Office in Con- 


stantinople P rise of the 
officers, of late 
years it has be- 


come quite official 
and consequently 
more formal. The 
difference in the 
wording of the 
two cards will be 
observed at once. 
But, although much 
less ornate in design, 
the new card is superior 
in finish; the coat of 
relief, printed in 
silver and gold, is 
very dainty, and the production 
is distinctly creditable to the 
Office and to those who are responsible 
for it. 

From the Australian colonies come large 
cards, sometimes double, containing excellent 
views of notable buildings and places. On 
one of those received from Melbourne were 
views of the Town Hall, Prince's Bridge, and 
a general one of Melbourne itself; another 
card from the same place had a view of the 
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Melbourne General Post Office on the tack. 
From Brisbane come similar cards, one of 
which contains portraits of the Post Office 
officials and views of the Meat Freezing and 
Preserving Works, and other places of interest. 
In 1882, St. Helena sent a card which was 
really a charmmg photographic view of the 
island. 

Then I passed on to some foreign speci- 
mens. and the first that caught my eve was 
that from the German Post Office in Con- 


stantinople. With the customary German 
legend, ‘ Prosit Neujahr,” the Turkish 


characters at the top, and the fantastic 
design, it looks rather a weird production ; 
and, in spite of the evident jubilation of the 
bearer of the congratulatory message, and the 
tact that it is to some extent “made in 
Germany," the card seems to suggest 

the wavs that are dark to which 

the Sublime Porte is addicted. 
]n striking contrast to it 

is the card from the Post 
Office at Athens, which 

is simple and neat, and 
shows a representation B 

of the Temple of Theseus. pa A 
The good wishes on this, rs 
as on many other foreign 
cards, are expressed in 
French, the official language 
of the Postal Union. 

The Russians are not by any 
means backward in the matter of 
New Year's cards; there are four 
or five forms in the collection, 
and all good. One. a well got up 
specimen, lithographed in French, ‘ 
was spoiled by the mis-spelling of  . 
the word souhaits; another, 
similar in design, but printed in the 
vernacular, is reproduced The 
meaning of the strange-looking words, 
in which the seeming p stands for ry, 
m for f£, g for d, and 7 for G, is easily 
guessed. Whilst glancing at 
Russian productions, I came across a 
coloured card representing a neatly- 
dressed postman ready to mount a 
bicycle. It seems strange that in a 
country where private letters are opened 
without scruple—as I know by experience 


very 


here. 


the 


—the authorities should go to the expense 
of providing any such up-to-date means of 
forwarding correspondence. 

The Italians are among those who send 
their greetings on ornamental cards. The 
one reproduced is intended for the New 
Year, although the jovial-looking Cupid is 
(to us) suggestive of Christmas. In the right- 
hand top corner are the familiar letters 
S.P.Q.R. Another fraternal greeting, from a 
local office in Italy, was written in English on 
an ordinary ivory visiting card; its object was 
to wish the recipient “an happy new vear.” 
‘The intention is good, though the execution 
is bad; and, after all, we can well pardon 
this slip, seeing that it comes from a 
native of a cofintry where there is no 
trouble with the aspirate, and where people 

sull make use of the expression 

^ * not worth an ‘h.’ " 
The next 
à trations are repro- 


two illus- 


Cap ductions of 
Swiss 
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the glorious summer holidays under clear 

skies. 

The German cards are all 
elaborate in design, although 
the execution is not in 

every case as good as 
wemight expect. Among 
the best are those from 

Berlin and — regarding 

Austria, a German speaking 

V A country, as part of the German 


E race—that from Vienna with its 
y. miniature view of the Chief Post 
r/ Office. 


roca wma, A ; ; . 
mna Roba We are still among kith and kin 
in the picture which shows us the 
Copenhagen Central Post Office, 


whence a cart is starting to convey some 


postmen to their rounds in outlying dis- 
Cards from PAN hiite: farti O ai 
the Chief tricts. A little farther on my attention 

| Post Office was arrested by what I at first imagined to 
| at Vienna be a bottle-label stuck in the book by mis- 
| take. It was oval-shaped, and printed in glar- 
| ing red and gold. Closer inspection proved it 
to be a real New Year's card from Fredericia 
| Aalborg. If my readers will look at the 
black and white reproduction and trv to 

imagine the card in its original colours, they 


t 4 P T » prr d E 7 3 1 A ay Q 
Leterrier Y Kiosexnavnt will understand why I fell into the error. 


Si ramis prx x Portugal sends an ornamental card, 
i ^ 
Tuo. \ 
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—— from the Central 
Post Office at 
Copenhagen 


cards, N 
from \ 


Berne v 
and Ge- - 
a 


neva respec- 


. ž \ * Eu i » «t 
tively. It will À [ j C 

3 N z M 2 NS 
be remembered N a M 

i i » « S 
that Berne is not . D ^. 
; v «9 VM 

only the seat ot 4 X 


the government of 

the Swiss Republic, but that it also occupies 
an important position in connection with the 
Postal Union. In each case the view 
depicted conjures up in our minds vision 
quite at variance with the season they are in- 


tended to celebrate, and makes us sigh for 
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but the larger country of [^-^ |. to obtain pos- 
the Iberian Peninsula "^ session of the 
does not shine in the |. islands some 
collection. Only ane 1e NUNES ESOS OL Cer Hara ete day. The 
card from Spain deserves EPE PE IATA EEA TORT E el _ Japanese card 
mention, and that rather eraphes Pos des Fires, Vaus envetent . iş another 
as a curiosity; it is the LOE dor renes titanic ACRES ali . proof of the 
one dated 1886, which | PU? un rapidity with 
was plain copperplate ` which the in- 


with a black border, a habitants of 
Strange mixture _ . the earthquake 
of happiness and country have 
sorrow. The = assimilated 
black border was ; Western no- 


commemorative = cee - tions—no undecipher- 
of the death of D FN able hieroglyphics on 
Alfonso XII. Tes / "T di fancy rice paper, but 
(Guatemala sent j pine” M T a card equal to any 
a card with a jut e in the collection, and 
black edge in A "mA ren printed in French. 


The next two illus- 
trations are of cards 
from Parbadoes and Fiji. The former is 


1887). 
From Spain to 
the Philip- 


pines NN very effective with its border of leaves in 
is an ZA \ green; the latter is really a water-colour 
easy \ drawing, presumably the work of 


an artistic member of the staff. 
The final picture is a repro- 
duction of a card of greeting 
from the Circulation Branch 
of the General Post Office 
at Cape Town, and is not the 


the illus- 
tration 
shows that 


step; NS 


these islands 

are not unmindful 
of international 
courtesies. And from 


least noticeable of the collection. 
May this annual * interchange of 
good wishes " long continue between the 
nations. It makes for peace and good- 
will amcng men, and for the 
unity of our great 
empire. 


The New Year cards on t` is page, taken in 
order from the top, come from the Chief 
Post Offices at The Philippines, Japan, |j 
The Barbadoes, Fiji, and Cape Town. 


the Philippines our thoughts go 
naturaly to Japan, which secretly hopes 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Have ghosts any existence outside our 
own fancy and emotion? This is the 
with end of the 
century concerns itself more and more, 


question which the 


for, though a vast amount of evidence 
with regard to occult phenomena already 
exists, the ultimate answer has yet to 


In this connection it may 


be supplied. 
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“THE SPANIARDS’ 
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not generally be known that, as one 
of the first steps reducing 
Psychology to the lines of an exact 
science, an attempt has been made to classify spirits and ghosts, with the result that some very bizarre and 
terrible theories have been put forward—things undreamt of outside the circle of the select few. 

With a view to meeting the widespread interest in these matters, the following series of ghost stories 
is laid before the public. They have been gathered out of a large number of supernatural experiences 
with which Mr. Flaxman Low—under the thin disguise of which name many are sure to recognise one of 
the leading scientists of the day, with whose works on Psychology and kindred subjects they are familiar— 
has been more or less connected. He is, moreover, the first student in this field of inquiry who has had 
the boldness and originality to break free from old and conventional methods, and to approach, the 
elucidation of so-called supernatural problems on the lines of natural law. 

The details of these stories have been supplied by the narratives of those most concerned, supplemented 
by the clear and ample notes which Mr. Flaxman Low has had the courtesy to place in our hands. 

For obvious reasons, the exact localities where these events are said to have happened are in every 
case merely indicated. 


towards 


No. L—THE STORY OF THE SPANIARDS, HAMMERSMITH. 


LIEUTENANT Roperick Hovsrow, of H.M.S. 
Sphinx, had practically nothing beyond his 
pay, and he was beginning to be very tired of 
the West African station, when he received 
the pleasant intelligence that a relative had 
left him a legacy. This consisted of a satis- 
factory sum in ready money and a house in 
Hammersmith, which was rated at over 


£200 à year, and was said in addition to be 
comfortably furnished. Houston, therefore, 
counted on its rental to bring his income up 
to a fairly desirable figure. Further in- 
formation from home, however, showed 
him that he had been ratner premature 
in his expectations, whereupon, being a 
man of action, he applied for two months’ 
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leave, and came home to look after his 
affairs himself. 

When he had been a week in London, he 
arrived at the conclusion that he could not 
possibly hope single-handed to tackle the 
difficulties which presented themselves. He 
accordingly wrote the following letter to his 
friend, Flaxman Low: 


The Spaniards, Hammersmith, 23-3-1892. 

Dear Low,—Since we parted some three years 
ago, I have heard very little of you. It was only 
yesterday that I met our mutual friend, Sammy 
Smith (“ Silkworm” of our schooldays), who told me 
that your studies have developed in a new direction, 
and that you are now a good deal interested in 
psychical subjects. If this be so, I hope to induce 
you to come and stay with me here for a few days 
by promising to introduce you to a‘ problem in 
your own line. I am just now living at “ The 
Spaniards," a house that has lately been left to me, 
and which in the first instance was built by an old 
fellow named Van Nuysen, who married a great- 
aunt of mine. It is a good house, but there is said 
to be ' something wrong ' with it. It lets easily, but 
unluckily the tenants cannot be persuaded to remain 
above a week or two. They complain that the place 
is haunted by something— presumably a ghost— 
because its vagaries bear just that brand of incon- 
sequence which stamps the common run of mani- 
festations. 

It occurs to me that you may care to investigate 
the matter with me. If so, send me a wire when to 
expect you. 

Yours ever, 
RopERicK HOUSTON. 


Houston waited in some anxiety for an 
answer. Low was the sort of man one could 
relv on in almost any emergency. Sammv 
Smith had told him a characteristic anecdote 
of Low's career at Oxford, where, although 
his intellectual triumphs may be forgotten, he 
will alwavs be remembered -by the story that 
when Sands, of Queen's, fell ill on the day 
before the 'Varsity sports, a telegram was sent 
to Low's rooms: “ Sands ill. You must do 
the hammer for us." Low's reply was pithy : 
“TIl be there." Thereupon he finished the 
treatise upon which he was engaged, and 
next day his strong, lean figure was to be 
seen swinging the hammer amidst vociferous 
cheering, for that was the occasion on which 
he not only won the event, but beat the 
record. 

On the fifth day Low's answer came from 
Vienna. As he read it, Houston recalled the 


high forehead, long neck—with its accom- 
panying low collar—and thin moustache ot 
his scholarlv, athletic. friend, and smiled. 
There was so much more in Flaxman Low 
than anvone gave him credit for. 


Mv prear Hovuston,—Very glad to hear of you 
again. In response to your kind invitation, l thank 
you for the opportunity of meeting the ghost, and 
still more for the pleasure of your companionship. 
I came here to inquire into a somewhat similar 
affair. I hope, however, to be able to leave to- 
morrow, and will be with you sometime on Friday 
evening. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLaxMAN Low. 

P.S.—By the way, will it be convenient to give 
your servants a holiday during the term of my visit, 
as, if my investigations are to be of any value, nota 
grain of dust must be disturbed in your house, 
excepting by ourselves *—F. L. 


“The Spaniards " was within some fifteen 
minutes' walk of Hammersmith Bridge. Set 
in the midst of a fairly respectable neigh- 
bourhood, it presented an odd contrast to the 
commonplace dullness of the narrow streets 
crowded about it. As Flaxman Low drove 
up in the evening light, he reflected that the 
house might have come from the back of 
bevond—it gave an impression of something 
old-world and something exotic. 

It was surrounded bv a ten-foot wall, above 
which the upper storey was visible, and Low 
decided that this intensely English house 
still gave some curious suggestion of the 
tropics. The interior of the house carried 
out the same idea, with its sense of space 
and air, cool tints and wide-matted passages. 

“So you have seen something yourself 
since you came?" Low said, as they sat at 
dinner, for Houston had arranged that meals 
should be sent in for them from an hotel. 

“Ive heard tapping up and down the 
passage upstairs. Itis an uncarpeted landing 
which runs the whole length of the house. 
One night, when I was quicker than usual, I 
saw what looked like a bladder disappear into 
one of the bedrooms—your room it is to be, 
by the way—and the door closed behind it.” 
replied Houston discontentedly. ** The usual 
meaningless antics of a ghost." 

“What had the tenants who lived here to: 
say about it?" went on Low. 

“ Most of the people saw and heard just. 
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what I have told you, and promptly went 
away. The only one who stood out for a 
little while was old Filderg—you know- the 
man? Twenty years ago he made an effort 
to cross the Australian deserts—he stopped 
for eight weeks. When he left he saw the 
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He pursued it down the passage, firing at it. 


house-agent. and said he was afraid he had 
done a little shooting practice in the upper 
passage, and he hoped it wouldnt count 
against him in the bill, as it was done in 
defence of his life. He said something had 
jumped on to the bed and tried to strangle 
him. He described it as cold and glutinous, 
and he pursued it down the passage, firing at 
it. He advised the owner to have the house 
pulled down; but, of course, my cousin did 
nothing of the kind. It's a very good house, 
and he did not see the sense of spoiling his 
property." 

“ That's very true," replied Flaxman Low, 
looking round. “ Mr. Van Nuvsen had been 
in the West Indies, and kept his liking for 
spacious rooms." 

“ Where did you hear anything about him?" 
asked Houston in surprise. 

“I have heard nothing beyond what you 
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told me in your letter; but I see a couple of 
bottles of Gulf weed and a lace-plant orna- 
ment, such as people used to bring from the 
West Indies in former days." 

* Perhaps I should tell you the history of 
the old man," said Houston doubtfully ; 
“but we aren't proud of it! " 

Flaxman Low considered a moment. 

"When was the ghost seen for the first 
time? " 

" When the first tenant took the house. 
It was let after old Van Nuysen's 
time," 
“Then it may clear the way if 
you will tell me something of 
him." 

“ He owned sugar plan- 
tations in Trinidad, where 
he passed the greater part 
of his life, while his wife 
mostly remained in Eng- 
land — incompatibility of 
temper it was said. When 
he came home for good 
and built this house they 
still lived apart, my aunt 
declaring that nothing on 
earth would persuade her 
to return to him. In 
course of time he became 
a confirmed invalid, and 
he then insisted on my 

aunt joining him. She lived here for perhaps 
a vear, when she was found dead in bed 
one morning—in your room." 

* What caused her death ? " 

“She had been in the habit of taking 
narcotics, and it was supposed that she 
smothered herself while under their in- 
fluence.” 

“That doesn't sound very satisfactory,” 
remarked Flaxman Low. | 

* Her husband was satisfied with it any- 
how, and it was no one else's business. The 
family were only too glad to have the affair 
hushed up." 

* And what became of Mr. Van Nuysen?" 

“That I can't tell you. He disappeared 
a short time after. Search was made for 
him in the usual way, but nobody knows to 
this day what became of him." 

* Ah, that was strange, as he was such an 
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invalid,” said Low, and straightway fell into 
along fit of abstraction, from which he was 
roused by hearing Houston curse the incur- 
able foolishness and imbecility of ghostly 
behaviour. Flaxman woke up at this. He 
was a man with an immense capacity for 
quiet enthusiasm. He broke a walnut 
thoughtfully and began in a gentle voice: 

“ My dear fellow, we are apt to be hasty in 
our condemnation of the general behaviour 
of ghosts. It may appear incalculably foolish 
in our eyes, and I admit there often seems 
to be a total absence of any apparent object 
or intelligent action. But remember that 
what appears to us to be foolishness may be 
wisdom in the spirit world, since our unready 
senses can only catch broken glimpses of 
what is, 1 have not the slightest doubt, a 
coherent whole, if we could trace the con- 
nection.” 

" There may be something in that," replied 
Houston indifferently. — ** People naturally 
say that this ghost is the ghost of old Van 
Nuvsen. But what connection can possibly 
exist between what I have told you of him 
and the manifestations—a tapping up and 
down the passage and the drawing about of a 
bladder like a child at play? It sounds 
idiotic !” 

“Certainly. Yet it need not necessarily 
be so. ‘These are isolated facts, we must 
look for the links which lie between. Suppose 
a saddle and a horse-shoe were to be shown 
to a man who had never seen a horse, I doubt 
whether he, however intelligent, could evolve 
the connecting idea! The ways of spirits are 
strange to us simply because we need further 
data to help us to interpret them.” 

“Its a new point of view,” returned 
Houston, “but upon my word, you know, 
Low, I think you're wasting- your time ! ” 

Flaxman Low smiled slowly; his grave, 
melancholy face brightened. 

“I have,” said he, “gone somewhat deeply 
into the subject. In other sciences one 
reasons by analogy. Psychology is unfortu- 
nately a science with a future but without a 
past, or more probably it is a lost science 
of the ancients. However that may be, we 
stand to-day on the frontier of an unknown 
world, and progress is the result of individual 
effon; each solution of difficult phenomena 


forms a step towards the solution of the next 
problem. In this case, for example, the 
bladder-like object may be the key to the 
mystery." 

Houston yawned. 

“It all seems pretty senseless, but perhaps 
you may be able to read reason into it. If it 
were anything tangible, anything a man coulc 
meet with his fists, it would be easier." 

*] entirely agree with you. But suppose 
we deal with this affair as it stands, on similar 
lines, I mean on prosaic, rational lines, as we 
should deal with a purely human mystery." 

* My dear fellow," returned Houston 
pushing his chair back from the table wearily, . 
“ you shall do just as you like, only get rid of 
the ghost! " 

For some time after Low's arrival nothing 
very special happened. The tappings con- 
tinued, and more than once Low had been in 
time to see the bladder disappear into the 
closing door of his bedroom, though, 
unluckily, he never chanced to be inside the 
room on these occasions, and however quickly 
he followed the bladder, he never succeeded 
in seeing anything further. He made a 
thorough examination of the house, and left 
no space unaccounted for in his careful 
measurements. ‘There were no cellars, and 
the foundation of the house consisted of a 
thick laver of concrete. 

At length, on the sixth night, an event took 
place, which, as Flaxman Low remarked, 
came very near to putting an end to the in- 
vestigations as far as he was concerned. For 
the preceding two nights he and Houston had 
kept watch in the hope of getting a glimpse 
of the person or thing which tapped so per- 
sistently up and down the passage.  Butthey 
were disappointed, for there were no mani- 
festations. On the third evening, therefore, 
Low went off to his room a little carlier than 
usual, and fell asleep almost immediately. 

He says he was awakened by fecling a 
heavy weight upon his feet, something that 
seemed inert and motionless. He recollected 
that he had left the gas burning, but the room 
was now in darkness. 

Next he was aware that the thing on the 
bed had slowly shifted, and was graduallv 
travelling up towards his chest. How it came 
on the bed he had no idea. Had it leaped or 
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He seised the box, and struck a light. 


climbed? The sensation he experienced as it 
moved was of some ponderous, pulpy body, 
not crawling or creeping, but spreading! It 
was horrible! He tried to move his lower 
. limbs, but could not because of the deaden- 
ing weight. A feeling of drowsiness began 
to overpower him, and a deadly cold, such as 
he said he had before felt at sea when in the 
neighbourhood of icebergs, chilled upon the 
air. 

With a violent struggle he managed to free 
his arms. but the thing grew more irresistible 
as it spread upwards. "Then he became con- 
scious of a pair of glassy eves, with livid, 
everted lids, looking into his own. Whether 
they were human eyes or beast eves, he could 
not tell, but they were watery, like the eves 
of a dead fish, and gleamed with a pale, 
internal lustre. 

Then he owns he grew afraid. But he 
was still cool enough to notice one peculiarity 
about this ghastly visitant —although the head 
was within a few inches of his own, he could 
detect no breathing. It dawned upon him 
that he was about to be suffocated, for, by 
the same method of extension, the thing was 


now coming over his face! It felt cold and 
clammy, like a mass of mucilage or a mon- 
strous snail. And every instant the weight 
became greater. He is a powerful man, 
and he struck with his fists again and again 
at the head. Some substance yielded urtler 
the blows with a sickening sensation of 
bruised flesh. 

With a lucky twist he raised himself in the 
bed and battered away with all the force he 
was capable ot in his cramped position. The 
onlv effect was an occasional shudder or 
quake that ran through the mass as his half- 
arm blows rained upon it. "At last, by 
chance. his hand knocked against the candle 
beside him. In a moment he recollected the 
matches. He seized the box, and struck a 
light. 

As he did so, the lump slid to the floor. 
He sprang cut of bed. and lit the candle. 
He felt a cold touch upon his leg. but when 
he looked down there was nothing to be seen. 
The door, which he had locked overnight, 
Was now open, and he rushed out into the 
passage. All was still and silent with the 
throbbing vacancy of night time. 
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After searching round, he returned to his 
room. The bed still gave ample proof of the 
struggle that had taken place, and by his 
watch he saw the hour to be between two and 
threc. 

As there seemed nothing more to be done, 
he put on his dressing-gown, lit his pipe, and 
sat down to write an account of the experi- 
ence he had just passed thiough for the 
Psychical Research Society— from which 
paper the above is an abstract. 

He is a man of strong nerves, but he 
could not disguise from himself that he had 
been at handgrips with some grotesque form 
of death. What might be the nature of his 
assailant he could not determine, but his 
experience was supported by the attack which 
had been made on Fl'ilderg, and also—it was 
impossible to avoid the conclusion—by the 
manner of Mrs. Van Nuysen's death. 

He thought the whole situation over care- 
fully in connection with the tapping and the 
disappearing bladder, but, turn these events 
how he would, he could make nothing of 
them. ‘They were entirely incongruous. A 
little later he went and made a shakedown in 
Houston's room. 

“What was the thing?” asked Ilouston, 
when Low had ended his story of the 
encounter. 

Low shrugged his shoulders. 

* At least it proves that l'iklerg did not 
dream, he said. 

* But this is monstrous! We are more in 
the dark than ever. There's nothing for it 
but to have the house pulled down. Let us 
leave to-day.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my dear fellow. 
You would rob me of a very great pleasure ; 
besides, we may be on the verge of some 
valuable discovery. This series of manifesta- 
tions is even more interesting than the Vienna 
mystery I was telling you of. " 

“ Discovery or not, replied the other, “1 
don't like it.” 

The first thing next morning Low went 
out for a quarter of an hour. Before break- 
fast a man with a barrowful of sand came 
into the garden. Low looked up from his 
paper, leant out of the window, and gave 
some order. 

When Houston came down a few minutes 
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later he saw the yellowish heap on the lawn 
with seme surprise. 

* Hullo! What's this?” he asked. 

* [ ordered it," replied Low. 

* All right. What's it for?” 

“To help us in our investigations. Our 
visitor is capable of being felt, and he or it 
left a very distinct impression on the bed. 
Hence I gather it can also leave an impres- 
sion on sand. It would be an immense 
advance if we could arrive at any correct 
notion of what sort of feet the ghost walks 
on. I propose to spread a laver of this 
sand in the upper passage, and the result 
should be footmarks if the tapping comes to- 
night.” 

That evening the two men made a fire in 
Houston's bedroom, and sat there smoking 
and talking, to leave the ghost ‘‘a free run for 
once,’ as Houston phrased it. The tapping 
was heard at the usual hour, and presently 
the accustomed pause at the other end of the 
passage and the quiet closing of the door. 
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Low leant out of the window and gave some orders. 
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Low heaved a long sigh of satisfaction as 
he listened. 

“Thats my bedroom door," he said; “I 
know the sound of it perfectly. In the morn- 
ing, and with the help of daylight, we shall 
see what we shall see." 

As soon as there was light enough for the 
purpose of examining the footprints, Low 
roused Houston. . 

Houston was as full of excitement as a boy, 
but his spirits fell bv the time he had passed 
from end to end of the passage. 

“There are marks," he said, * but they are 
as perplexing as evervthing else about this 
haunting brute, whateverit is. Isuppose you 
think this is the print left by the thing which 
attacked vou the night before last? "' 

“I fancy it is," said Low, who was still 
bending over the floor eagerly. * What do 
you make of it, Houston? " 

“The brute has only one leg, to start with," 
replied Houston, “and that leaves the mark 
of a large, clawless pad! It’s some animal— 
some ghoulish monster ! ” 

“ On the contrary," said Low, * I think we 
have now every reason to conclude that it isa 
man." 

“A man? 
like these?" 

‘Look at these hollows and streaks at the 
sides; they are the traces of the sticks we 
have heard tapping." 

“You dont convince 
Houston doggedly. 

"Let us wait another twenty-four hours, 
and to-morrow night, if nothing further occurs, 
I will give you my conclusions. Think it 
over. The tapping, the bladder, and the fact 
that Mr. Van Nuvsen had lived in Trinidad. 
Add to these things this single pad-like 
print. Does nothing strike you by way of a 
solution ? " 

Houston shook his head. 

“Nothing. And I fail to connect any of 
these things with what happened both to you 
and Filderg." 

"Ah! now," said Flaxman Low, his face 
clouding a little, © I confess vou lead me into 
a somewhat different region, though to me 
the connection is perfect." 

Houston raised his evebrows and laughed. 

* [f you can unravel this tangle of hints 


What man ever left footmarks 


me," returned 
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and events and diagnose the ghost, I shall be 
extremely astonished.” he said. “ What can 
you make of the footless impression ? ” 

* Something, I hope. In fact, that mark 
mav bea clue—an outrageous one, perhaps. 
but still a cluc." 

That evening the weather broke. and bv 
night the storm had risen to a gale, accom- 
panied by sharp bursts of rain. 

“It's a noisy night," remarked Houston: 
“I dont suppose well hear the ghost, sup- 
posing it does turn up." 

This was after dinner, as they were about 
to go into the smoking-room. Houston, 
finding the gas low in the hall, stopped to 
turn it higher, at the same time asking Low 
to see if the jet on the upper landing was 
also alight. 

Flaxman Low glanced up and uttered a 
slight exclamation, which brought Houston 
to his side. 

Looking downat them from overthe banisters 
was a face—a blotched, yellowish face, flanked 
by two swollen, protruding ears, the whole 
aspect being strangely leonine. It was but 
a glimpse, a clash of meeting glances, as it 
were, a glare of defiance, and the face was 
quickly withdrawn as the two men literally 
leapt up the stairs, 

“There's nothing here," exclaimed Hous- 
ton, after a search had been carried out 
through every room above. 

“J didn't suppose we'd find anything,” 
returned Low. 

“This fairly knots up the thread,” said 
Houston. ‘ You cant pretend to unravel it 
now." POM 

“Come down," said Low briefly; “Im 
ready to give you my opinion, such as it is.” 

Once in the smoking-room, Houston 
busied himself in turning on all the light 
he could procure, then he saw to securing 
the windows, and piled up an immense 
fire, while Flaxman Low, who, as usual. 
had a cigarette in his mouth, sat on the 
edge of the table and watched him with 
some amusement. 

“You saw that abominable face?" cried 
Houston, as he threw himself into a chair. 
“It was as material as vours or mine. But 
where did he go to: He must be some- 
where about." 
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“ We saw him clearly. 
for our purpose." 


** You are very good at enumerating points, 


Low. Now just listen to my list. The 
difficulties grow with every fresh dis- 
covery. We're at a deadlock now, 
I take it? The sticks and the 
tapping point to an old man, 

the playing with a bladder to ys 
a child; the footmark might 
be the pad of a tiger minus 
claws, yet the thing that at- 
tacked you at night was cold 
and pulpy. And, lastly, by 
way of a wind-up, we see 
a lion-like, human face! 

If you can make all 
these items square 
with each other, 
I'll be happy to 
hear what you 


have got to 
say. 
“You must 


first allow me 
to ask you a 


question. . understood you to say that no 
blood relationship existed between you and 
old Mr. Van Nuysen? " 

" Certainly not. He was quite an out- 
sider," answered Houston brusquely. 

** In that case you are welcome to my con- 
clusions. All the things you have mentioned 
point to one explanation. This house is 
haunted by the ghost of Mr. Van Nuysen, 
and he was a leper.” 


That is sufficient 


king down at them 
from over the banisters 
was a face—a blotched, 
yellowish face, 


Houston stood up 
and. stared at his 
companion, 

“What a horrible 
notion! ] must say 
I fail to see how 
you have arrived at 
such a conclusion." 

“Take the chain 
of evidence in rather 
different order,” 

said Lou. 

“ Why should 

a man tap with 

a stick?” 

“ Generally because he’s 
blind.” 

* [In cases of blindness, 
one stick is used for guid- 
ance. 


p 


M 


Here we have two 
for support." 

"A man who has 
the use of his feet." 


lost 


“Exactly; a man who 


' has from some 
8x BEM INN¢ . we 
(C - 2 Cause partially lost 

> the use of his 
feet.” 


“ But the bladder and the lion-like face? ” 
went on Houston. 

“The bladder, or what seemed to us to 
resemble a bladder, was one of his feet, con- 
torted by the disease and probably swathed in 
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linen, which foot he dragged rather than 
used; consequently, in passing through a 
door, for example, he would be in the habit 
of drawing it in after him. Now, as regards 
the single footmark we saw. In one form of 
leprosy, the smaller bones of the extremities 
frequently fall away. The pad-like im- 
pression was, as I believe, the mark of the 
other foot—a toeless foot which he used, 
because in a more advanced stage of the 
disease the maimed hand or foot heals and 
becomes callous." 

** Go on," said Houston; “it sounds as if 
it might be true. And the lion-like 
face I can account for myself. 

I have been in China, and 
have seen it before in 
lepers.” 

“Mr, Van Nuy- RA 
sen had been ` Ba 
in Trinidad 
for many 
years, as we 
know, and 
while there 
he probably 
contracted the 
disease." 

“ I suppose 
s0 ATter 
his return,” 
added Hous- 
ton, “he shut 
himself up 
almost en- 
tirely, and 
gave out that 
he was a 
martyr to 
rheumatic 
gout, this 
awful thing being 
tion." 

“Tt also accounts for Mrs. Van Nuysen's 
determination not to return to her husband." 

Houston appeared much disturbed. 

* We can't drop it here, Low,” he said, ina 
constrained voice.  * There is a good deal 
more to be cleared up vet. Can you tell me 
more ? " 

“From this point I find myself on less 
certain ground," replied Low unwillingly. 


the true explana- 


Flaxman Low sat on the edge of the table and watched him with 
some amusement, 


“I merely offer a suggestion, remember— I 
don't ask you to accept it. I believe Mrs. 
Van Nuysen was murdered ! " 

* What? " exclaimed Houston. 
husband ? " 

“ Indications tend that way. 
. * But, my good fellow——” 

"He suffocated her and then made 
away with himself. It is a pity that his 
body was not recovered. ‘The condition 
of the remains would be the only really 
satisfactory test of my theory. If the skeleton 
could even now be found, the fact that he 

was a leper would be finally settled." 

. There was a prolonged pause 
until Houston put 

another question. 

" Wait a minute, 
Low," he said. 
"Ghosts are 
admittedly 
immaterial. 
In this in- 
stance our 
spook has an 
extremely pal- 
pable body. 
Surely this is 
rather un- 
usual? You 
have made 
everything 
else more or 
less plain. 
Can you tell 
me why this 
dead leper 
should have 
tried to mur- 
der you and 
old Filderg? 
And also how he came to have the actual 
physical power to do so? " 

Low removed his cigarette to look thought- 
fully at the end of it. * Now I lapse into the 
purely theoretical," he answered.  ‘ Cases 
have been known where the assumption of 
diabolical agency is apparently justifiable.” 

* Diabolical agency ?—I.don't follow vou." 

“ I will try to make myself clear, though 
the subject is still in a stage of vagueness 
and immaturity. Van Nuysen committed a 


* By her 
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murder of exceptional atrocity, and afterwards 
killed himself. Now, bodies of suicides are 
known to be peculiarly susceptible to spiritual 
influences, even to the point of arrested cor- 
ruption. Add to this our knowledge that the 
highest aim of an evil spirit is to achieve 
incarnation. If I carried out my theory to 
its logical conclusion, I should say that Van 
Nuysen’s body is hidden somewhere on these 
premises—that this body is intermittently 
animated by some spirit, which at certain 
periods is forced to re-enact the gruesome 
tragedy of the Van Nuysens. Should any 
living person chance to occupy the position 
of the first victim, so much the worse for 
him ! " 

For some minutes Houston made no 
remark on this singular expression of opinion. 

* But have you ever met with anything of 
the sort before ? " he said at last. 

“I can recall," replied Flaxman Low 
thoughtfully, * quite a number of cases which 
would seem to bear out this hypothesis. 
Among them a curious problem of haunting 
exhaustively examined by Busner in the early 
part of 1888, at which I was myself lucky 
enough to assist. Indeed, I may add that 
the affair which I have recently been 
engaged upon in Vienna offers some 
rather similar features. "There, how- 


will follow it, yet it seems to us to embody 
in a high degree the peculiar metnods by 
which Mr. Flaxman Low is wont to approach 
these cases. 

The work of demolition, begun at the 
earliest possible moment, did not occupy 
very long, and during its early stages, 
under the boarding at an angle of the 
landing was found a skeleton. Several of 
the phalanges were missing, and other indi- 
cations also established bevond a doubt the 
fact that the remains were the remains of 
a leper. 

The skeleton is now in the museum of 
one of our city hospitals. It bears a scientific 
ticket, and is the only evidence extant of the 
correctness of Mr. Flaxman Low's methods 
and the possible truth of his extraordinary 
theories. 


ever, we had to stop short of excava- IMN 


tion, by which alone any specific results“. | 


might have been attained." 

“Then you are of opinion,’ said | 
Houston, ‘‘that pulling the house to ^ 
pieces might cast some further 
light upon this affair? ” 

"[ cannot see any better 
course," said Mr. Low. 

Then Houston closed the 
discussion by a very definite 
declaration. 

“This house 
down!" 

So “The Spaniards” was 
pulled down. 

Such is the story of ** The 
Spaniards," Hammersmith, and 
it has been given the first 
place in this series because, 
although it may not be of so 
strange a nature as some that 


shall come 


Under the boarding was found a skeleton. 
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MATCHES AND STARCHED LINEN. 


THE most trying people in the world are 
those who tell you that you ought to be 
perfectly contented with your lot, because 
you are not suffering from some terrible 
calamity. — 

“If you were blind," they will say, “ or 
if you were told by the doctor that you 
could not live a month, then you might be 
excused for grumbling; but as it is you 
have no troubles except little insignificant 
worries which are hardly worth mention- 
ing." 

I have no doubt that Job'scomforters talked 
to him in very much this strain: “ You have 
a nice Grecian potsherd to scrape yourself 
withal,” they probably ‘said, “and the very 
best quality of all wool sackcloth to wear, and 
pure wood ashes to put on your head. To 
be sure your wife has not been taken from 
you, but remember that she does not play the 
piano. What are your little worries com- 
pared with the greater ones from which vou 
have escaped?" 


If these remarks were not recorded by the 
writer of the book of Job, it was because he too 
had suffered from an occasional boil, and 
other trifling troubles, and so sympathised 


with the unhappy patriarch. 


It is so easy to bear the ills of other people, 
and to be contented with their lot. I have a 
friend whose income is fifty pounds a year, 
and who has a family of five to support. I 
often wonder that he is not more contented 
than he is. ; 

To be sure he has to work very hard, and 
to practise the utmost economy, but he 
ought to have a contented spirit, and to feel 
happy because his income is not thirty pounds 
instead of fifty. If his burdens weigh so 
lightly upon me they ought surely to weigh 
lightly on him. 

This is precisely the way in which other 
people look at me, and I detest them for it. 
I can understand that it is natural that this 
should be their way of looking at things. 
All my miseries seem to them to be small 
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and unimportant, merely because they are 
mine and not theirs. What maddens me is 
that they should have the impudence to 
measure the weight of my sufferings, and to 
decide that what they call little worries are of 
no consequence. 

On the contrary I maintain that these so- 
called little worries are the very things that 
make life wretched. A man can bear the 
greater calamities that come to him, because 
they are comparatively infrequent, and he can 
brace himself to meet them. The lesser ones 
make him howl, literally as wellas figuratively, 
with anguish, because they come so thick, 
fast, and incessantly that it would be im- 
possible for him to keep himself constantly 
prepared to meet them. If he tried to do 
this he would have no other occupation in 
life. 


* 2 * * se 


HERE are 
the worries 
inseparable 


matches. Super- 
ficial people 
assure us that 
the match is a 
great improve- 
ment upon the 
old flint and 
steel, and that 
it has done 
much to render life easy and comfortable. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Among the little things that worry men into 
premature graves, the match and the match- 
box occupy a prominent place. The fact 
that Christianity made all its greater con- 
quests before the invention of matches is not 
without its meaning. 

Consider for a moment the character of 
the match. It is shy, timid, and deceitful. 
If vou have occasion to light a match and 
then put the match-box on the table or the 
mantel-piece, it will presently disappear so 
completely that hours must be spent in 
searching for it before it can be found. 
Usually the man who has lost his match-box 
accuses his wife or the maid of. having put it 
safely away, in accordance with the habit of 


-in diameter, and one day, 


from the use of 


4 


their sex; but the man who is destitute both 
of wives and maid-servants loses his match- 
box as frequently as the 
married householder. 

The real cause of the dis- 
appearance of the match-box 
is its instinctive desire to hide / 
itself. A prolonged search 
for a missing box will gene- 
raly result in finding it in 
hiding behind some article 
of furniture or some mantel 
ornament. 

I knew a man who had a 
large portrait of John Calvin 
standing on his dining-room 
mantel-piece. The portrait 
in question, including the 
frame, was thirty-four inches 


when my friend was making a frenzied 
search for a match, he removed the portrait, 
and found huddled between the frame and 
the wall thirty-one match-boxes filled with 
the old-fashioned brimstone matches. 

The maid, who on two distinct occasions 
had been known to tell the truth, asserted 
that she had not placed the boxes behind the 
portrait, and as .my friend was a bachelor, 
there was no wife against whom the charge of 
wilful concealment of matches could be made. 
The conclusion that the match-boxes had 
deliberately slunk behind the portrait in order 
to conceal themselves was irresistible. 


* id * * * 


Even the most careless observers have been 
struck by the fact that match-boxes are more 
abundant on the upper floors of houses than 
they are on the lower floors. The usual: 
explanation of this is that people carry 
matches upstairs to light the gas when they 
go to bed, and never bring the match-boxes 
down again. 

This seems plausible but it is untrue. If 
it were true, it would not explain why match- 
boxes abound on the upper floors of houses 
that are lighted by electricity, and in which 
no matches are used except for lighting fires, 
cigars, or pipes. 

The late Professor Abraham K. Twichell, 
of South Dakota University in the United 
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States, accidentally discovered the reason why 
match-boxes are more abundant on the 
second and third floors of houses than they 
ave on the first floors. The Professor 
attended. one night last February tbe annual 
meeting of the Dakota Reptilian Association, 
which ended in a dinner of seven distinct 
courses of pig, and five brands of whisky. 
That night Professsor ‘Twichell awoke 
towards three o'clock, and, feeling very 


thirsty, left his bed-room on the second floor 
with the intention of descending to the kitchen 
in search of a glass of water. 

As he stepped into the upper hall with his 
corkscrew in his hand, he distinctly heard a 
low, rustling noise. 


With great presence of 
mind he returned 
to his room, 
and, after a pro- 
longed search, 
found his match- 
box in the right 
hand pocket of 
his trousers. 
Returning to the 
hall he suddenly 
struck a match, 
and saw no fewer 
than forty or fifty 
match-boxes 
climbing up the stairs. The moment they 
saw that they were discovered, they tumbled 
over one another in their flight to the lower 
hall, where they hurriedly concealed them- 
selves behind the hat-rack and under the 
door-mat. . 

The Professor, however, had seen enough 
to convince him of the fact that match-boxes 
are in the habit of migrating for purposes of 
concealment to the upper floors of houses, 
where the chances that they will be dis- 
turbed are, of course, less than they would 
be on the lower floors. So astonished 
was Professor Twichell at this discovery, 
that he fell down in a swoon, and was 
found by the servants the next morning 


sleeping soundly at the foot of the 
Stairs. Scientific evidence like this cannot 
be set aside, and the fact that match- 


boxes habitually seek concealment in the 
upper storevs of houses may be considered 
to be demonstrated. 
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Wen to this natural tendency of match- 
boxes to conceal themselves is added the 
determination of every housewife to put every 
box that she can find safely away in some 
appropriate and improbable place, it is not 
strange that a man can never find a match 
when he most wants one. Even the habitual 
smoker cannot keep himself provided with 
matches. 

If three men mect in a smoking carriage, 
and wish to light their pipes, two of them 
will be almost certain to have mislaid their 
match-boxes, and will be forced to beg a 
match from the third. Even the latter will 
probably owe his possession of matches to 
the fact that he has borrowed a match from a 
friend or a casual acquaintance, and in a fit 
of absence of mind has put the match-box 
into his own pocket instead of returning it to 
its owner. 

To women, who have little use for matches, 
it may seem a small thing that a man should 
want a match and be unable to find one. 
To the man, however, it means loss of time 
and temper, and, it is to be feared, in many 
instances, of his immortal soul. Certainly 
there is nothing that so quickly tempts a 
man to profanity as docs his failure to find a 
match when his pipe is in his mouth, and he 
is alone, with no match-bearing friend within 
call. 

The only way to prevent matches from 
concealing themselves is to conceal them 
yourself. If you put your match-box 
behind the clock, where it is out of 
sight, and in comparative darkness, it will 
probably remain there. This is the way 
in which the kitchen-maid manages to find 
a match with which to kindle the morning 
fire. She keeps the match-box on the 
kitchen mantel-piece, behind the portrait of 
Private Thomas Atkins. There the timid 
box will remain sooner than issue forth into 
the sunlight. | 

To keep match-boxes in the full light of 
day is impossible, as anyone can prove by 
the simple experiment of leaving a silver 
match-box on a bench in the Park for, say. 
one minute by the watch. Within that 
minute the match-box will so completely 
disappear that you will never again obtain 
the slightest glimpse of it. 
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THe whole existence of the match is a 
protest against doing what it was made to 
do. It will do its utmost to refrain from 
burning for any useful purpose; but it will 
take fire, and burn like a Jubilee bonfire, 
when it can serve any malicious end by so 
doing. This can easily be demonstrated by a 
little experiment, the materials for which are 
a match, a 'bus, and a iong-haired pro- 
fessional Reformer. Try to light your cigar 
on the top of the ’bus, and you will strike 
at least a dozen matches before one will 
consent to burn long enough for your 
purpose. 

Now try to set fire to the Reformer's hair 
as he sits immediately in front of you. As 
‘his is an il- 
legal act,and 
one which 
promises 
some incon- 
venience to 
the Refor- 
mer,the very 
first match 
that you 
strike will 
take fire with 
enthusiasm, 
and will 
burn long 
enough not 
only to kindle the Reformer, but to extinguish 
the eye or ruin the dress of the lady in 
the street on whom you drop the still blazing 
match. 

Again, you may experiment with a match 
in your bedroom. Try to light the gas with 
a match, and you will find that from five 
to ten matches will either break in your 
hand, or refuse to light, before you finally 
succeed in inducing one to burn. Then 
drop a single match on the floor, and 
walk across that floor, sav twice. Not 
only will you  infallibly tread on that 
match, but it will instantly blaze up, and 
burn your foot if you are a man, or try 
to setfire to your skirts if you are a woman. 
And yet the doctors wonder at the spread of 
nervous diseases in these days of matches— 
diseases which never existed in the days of 
flint and stecl. 


ASS 
from 
the 
sub- 
ject 
of matches 
to that of starched 
linen. ‘The aggre- 
gate amount of 
that comes 
to every man in 
connection with his 
enor- 


WOITy 


linen is SO 
mous that, for 
my part 
I envy the 
animals 
with their permanent fur, that never needs 
to be changed or done up. The cat is 
never compelled to wear a suit of fur that 
is too small, or two sizes too large for 
him ; but, from time immemorial, the human 
shirt has failed to fit all except an in- 
finitesimal proportion of its wearers. 

It is true that in these days, when shirts 
are made by professional shirt-makers, they 
occasionally do fit; but, in the days of our 
fathers, whose shirts were made at home by 
the hand of affection, the congenital inability 
of woman to measure anything correctly 
resulted in shirts that must have been as 
uncomfortable as so many suits of brass 
armour. 

The man who required a shirt with a neck- 
band sixteen inches in length was condemned 
to go 
through 
life suffo- 
cating 
with neck- 
bands fif- 
teen and 
a half 
inches 
long, or 
contract- 
ing sore 
throat 
from  neckbands seventeen long 
When he ventured to point out to his wife 
that his neckbands were never of the same 


inches 
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length, she would measure them in his 


presence, and triumphantly say: “ There! - 


You can see for yourself that those neckbands 
are not more than three-quarters of an inch 
shorter than your old ones. It takes a man 
to make a fuss about a little thing like that.” 

But, while our neckbands are now of the 
right length, our collars never correspond to 
them. The reason is that no collar-maker 
ever owned an accurate measure. You wish 
to wear, let us say, a sixteen-inch collar, and 
buy a dozen, marked sixteen inches. When 
you put them on you will find that they are a 


quarter of an inch shorter than their osten- ` 


sible length. You wear them out at the cost 
of much discomfort, and then buy a dozen 
more from another maker. These, although 
labelled * sixteen inches," will prove to be 
half an inch too long, and will perpetually 
rise up in search of your ears at most 
inopportune moments. 

Beyond doubt Nature has decreed that 
there shall be a perpetual antagonism be- 
tween neckbands and collars. Some of these 
days there will arise an inventor of really 
gigantic intellect, who will proceed to invent 
elastic neckbands and elastic collars, war- 
ranted to fit any neck; but it is to be feared 
that before that blessed day arrives millions 


of our fellow-men will have been driven to 
drink. 

* * * * * 
TEN years ago, if a man was careful to 
employ only married washerwomen, he 
usually received back his shirts from the 
wash, un- 
less, of 
course, 
the wash- 
erwoman 
had a 
brother 
who could 
wear 
them. But 
there is 
now no- 
thing to 
choose 
between 
the married and the unmarried washerwoman. 
Since women have taken to wearing what 


MN 
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they delicately call “shirt blouses,” there 
is no longer any safety for the male 
shirt. The washerwoman either wears it 
herself or she lends it to a daughter, a 
sister, or a friend. This is the reason 
why, when one. sends six shirts to the 
wash, the washerwoman fails to return three 
of them until the end of a fortnight, and 
these three are invariably the best of the 
half-dozen. | 

Collars and wristbands are similarly affected 
by the change in feminine fashions, and the 
male patron of a steam laundry, where a 
score or so of girls are employed, may con- 
fidently expect to lose permanently about 
one-half of his shirts, collars, and wrist- 
bands during the beanfeast season. 

The disappearance of one's linen in the 
wash could be endured, but when the washer- 
woman gives, in exchange for your manly 
linen, garments that are essentially and 
obtrusively feminine, the mildest-tempered 
man must lose his patience. What man ever 
wore a twelve-inch collar? Yet twelve-inch 
collars frequently come to me in exchange 
for the sixteen and a half inch collars that 
I sent to the wash. When I send a nice 
dress shirt, and receive back a striped shirt 
at least four sizes too small, even the fact 
that it is gathered into folds by a waist- 
band eighteen inches long does not make it 
acceptable. 

I need not speak of the exchanges that are 
made by washerwomen in an advanced state 
of gin. When I receive a shirt without any 
sleeves, cut preposterously low in the neck, 
and decorated with lace, I know that the 
washerwoman has had a temporary fit of 
irresponsibility, and I am not seriously 
enraged. But the slow and gradual ex- 
change of my entire stock of linen for 
shirts, collars, and wristbands, that neither I 
nor any other mere man can wear, will, in 
time, utterly destroy the reverence and affec- 
tion with which I ought to regard the other 
sex. 

“It is a very small thing to make a fuss 
about," said my washerwoman no longer ago 
than last Saturday, when I pointed out that 
she had brought me a skirt instead of a pair 
of pyjamas. By such little things, however, 
our madhouses are filled. 


MAJOR J. B. POND 
AND HIS 
ASSOCIATION WITH 
GREAT MEN. 


A DEALER 


Dv RoBreRT C. BURT. 


" NEXT to the originator of a good 
sentence," said. Emerson, ‘‘is the 
first quoter of it." In the same 
sense it may be said that next to 
the possessor of great brain power 
is the first .exploiter of it. One 
man more than all others in the 
world has proved this. His name 
is James Burton Pond — Major 
James Burton Pond, to give him 
his title, which is a memento of 
the American Civil War, in which 
he fought. 
There is not a more interesting personality 
in America to-day than Major Pond. For more 
than half his busy life he has been a dealer in brains—the friend and business manager, but 
first of all the friend, of some of the greatest men and women who have lived in the latter 
half of this century. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that he has come in close 
contact with more celebrities than any other man living. To him America owes its acquaint- 
ance with a long list of brilliant orators, scientists, litterateurs, artists, poets, singers, musi- 
cians, explorers, and clergymen; men and women, some of whom probably, would never 
have ventured on to the public platform but for the generous and pertinacious inducements 
held out to them by Major Pond. There is scarcely a prominent man or woman living now 
who thinks of going a-lecturing without consulting Major Pond. 

His long contact with the master minds of the world has invested his own personality 
with more than usual interest, but the vicissitudes of the first half of his life were such as to 
produce a unique experience. | 

A typical American, the Major was born in New York State nearly sixty years ago. Very 
early in his career he was taken to the outskirts of civilisation, to the wild Wisconsin State, 
where there was little law and less order. He, with his six brothers and four sisters, was 
reared in a og hut, raft. by r4ft. Education was a thing unknown in those parts, and it took 
as long to communicate with Eastern America as it does now to send a letter round the 
world. So the youthful Pond experienced all the hardships of poverty and pioneer life. He 
had to milk cows, drive teams, mow hay, rake grain, and plough fields. 

From farming he went as a boy into a printing office, acquired a knowledge of tvpe-setting, 
roamed about various States, and at 20 was the printer, publisher, and editor of a Wisconsin 
journal. When the war broke out he closed his printing office, enlisted in the 3rd Wisconsin 
cavalry, and within three years became a captain. Later on he was raised to the rank of 
major, and, having had four years of fighting, retired from the army at the close of the war. 

He went to Salt Lake City, and some of his army friends gave him employment ona 
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newspaper. This was at the time of the 
influx of the Gentiles. They came in such 
hordes that there was no accommodation for 
them all, except in the houses of the Mor- 
mons. Brigham Young gave his followers 
permission to take boarders. It so happened 
that the first Methodist minister to start the 
crusade against Mormonism was a boarder 
in the house of one of Brigham Young’s 
wives. ‘Through him and his wife the woman 
became converted. Her name was Ann 
Eliza Webb Young, and her revelations of 
Mormonism caused a sensation throughout 
America. They were embodied in a book 
called ** Wife No. 19, or the Story of a Life 
in Bondage; being a complete exposé of 
Mormonism, and revealing the sorrows, sacri- 
fices, and suffering of women in polygamy. 
by Ann Eliza Young, Brigham Young's 
apostate wife." 

Major Pond's connection with this matter 
was that he rendered great assistance in the 
preparation of the book. Mrs. Young was 
urged to go to Washington and tell her story 
before Congress. She went, accompanied 
by Major Pond. She obtained permission 
to speak to the legislators. She told a plain 
unvarnished tale, and the horrible nature of 
her revelations caused a great sensation. 
Within forty-eight hours a law (the Poland 
Dill) was passed for the relief and protection 
of oppressed women in Utah. 

Mrs. Young s name was on everyone's lips. 
The Major saw at once that she would be a 
great attraction as a lecturer. So he took 
her on tour—the first of a long and glorious 
line of lecturers. ‘The tour was managed by 
him through the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, of 
Boston. So successful was it that the Major 
was able to purchase a half-interest in the 
Bureau. ‘This was in 1873. A few years 
later he opened an agency of his own in 
New York, and ever since has been touring 
America and England with celebrities. 
Whether they are celebrities or not the 
reader may judge from the names which I 
will give. 

Of Americans Major Pond has had the 
following, among others, in his charge : 
Henry Ward Beecher, James Russell Lowell, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, John 
B. Gough, Wendell Phillips, Thomas Nast, 
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W. D. Howells, Dr. de Witt Talmage, Mark 
Twain, Bill Nye, Josh Billings, and Lieut. 
R. E. Peary. 

From England he has drawn many “stars.” 
Here are some of them: Canon Kingsley, 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Bradlaugh, Matthew 
Arnold, Archdeacon Farrar, Henry M. Stan- 
lev, Max O'Rell, Dean Hole, Ian Maclaren, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, William Parsons, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Conan Doyle, Archibald 
Forbes, Frederick Villiers, Marion Crawford, 
Hall Caine, Dr. Joseph Parker, R. A. Proctor, 
Anthony Hope, and George Augustus Sala. 

This is an unique collection of brains to 
have had the handling of during the last twenty 
years. The failures among the whole number 
can be counted on one hand, and these are 
only comparative when put against the suc- 
cesses of the others. 

Curiously enough, Wilkie Collins was one 
of the Majors worst failures. He had not 
the gift of lecturing, and what he had to sav 
could not be heard. Matthew Arnold was 
another failure asa lecturer. He made his 
first appearance in America before one of the 
finest audiences ever gathered together in 
New York, but he could not be heard beyond 
the front rows. 

General Grant and his wife had seats in a 
remote part of the gallery. They strained 
their ears, but couldn't catch a word. Major 
Pond was near by. and General Grant said : 
“We paid to hear the British lion, but he 
wont roar; so we are going out," and the 
two took their leave. Notwithstanding his 
poor speaking powers, Matthew Arnold 
attracted the public and made a lot of money. 

Of the Majors successes there is an 
enviable record. Among Englishmen, Mr. 
H. M. Stanley has earned most monev. 

“On the first occasion that I engaged 
Stanley," says Major Pond, “it was at £20 a 
night, with the proviso that if the King of the 
Belgians wanted him he was to leave at once. 
Henry Ward Beecher advised me to get 
Stanley, and at his opening lecture in America 
he took the chair. We had a £75 house. 
Every lecture after that drew better. 

*]laid out a plan for 100 lectures, and 
was in fair way to makinga fortune. Stanley 
had delivered his eleventh lecture, presided 
over by Mark ‘Twain, when he got a cable 
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from the King of Belgium asking him to thirty lectures. He toox away £8000 as his 
return at once to head the expedition to Africa share of the profits. William Parsons, the 
in search of Emin Pasha. He left hurriedly. Irish orator, made from £2000 to £3000 a 
year for ten years under 

my management in 

America. Canon 
Kingsley was 
a poor speaker, 
but he made a 
lot of money. 
Charles Brad- 
laugh was also 
a great attrac- 
tion and was 
much liked by 
the American 
people. Conan 
Doyle wouldnt 
stay long 


Anthony Hope. Henry Ward Beecher. enough. He 
From Photo by Alfred Ellis. From Photo by Elliott & Fry, made £800 in 


nve Weeks. 
Ashe was going he took me by the hand and = America is a good field for him at any time. 


said: ‘I owe you eighty-nine lectures, which The people liked his manly personality and 

I will deliver if ever I come back from his matter. 

Africa.’ “Sir Edwin Arnold is another lecturer 
“Three years later he came back—a hero. who is in great favour in the States. He gave 

l saw him in London. Managers offered him about thirty lectures and readings four or five 

fabulous sums for lectures; one man offered years ago, and was making quite a fortune 

£300 a lecture for 100 lectures. Stanley, when illness compelled the sudden abandon- 


however, kept his word with me. Imade him mex‘ of his tour. I had to return money to 
an offer of £200 a lecture, 


for 100 lectures. In every: 
part of America he 
drew packed 
audiences. He 
gave 110 lectures. 
The average re- 
ceipts were £574 
each lecture. 
Stanley took 
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had the balance. 
He went back to 
England with 
£22,000 in his 
pocket. That is 
my record tour. 

" For a short season Ian Maclaren holds people who had booked in advance, and I 
* record. He lectured 107 times in fifty- am frequently asked when he is coming 
‘our days and in the last two weeks gave back.” 


Max O'Rell. Lieutenant Peary. 
From Photo by Elliott and Fry. 
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These are a few of Major Pond's achieve- 
ments with men of the Old World. They 
have been for the most part brilliant, but not 
permanent stars. Few of them there are 
that could re-visit America and make money. 
William Parsons, the Irish orator, is the only 
Old-World lecturer who has been able to 
retain his popularity for several consecutive 
seasons, and the only four Englishmen who 
could return with a certainty of success are 
Ian Maclaren, 
Conan Dovle. 


Sir Edwin 
Arnold, and 
Henrv M. 
Stanley. 


Major Pond 
has not always 
been successful 


leg ylang AR II whch bt Gf, 
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will of the people of America, which I prize so 
highly.—I remain, dear sir, 
Y our most faithful servant, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. | 


February 7th, 1880. 


This postcard is reproduced in facsimile. 

Major Pond has returned to the assault on 
Hawarden Castle many times since, but Mr. 
Gladstone has always remained impregnable. 

* During my trip to England last year," 
remarks the 
major, “I made 
the Grand Old 
Man one more 
offer of £4000 
for twenty lec- 
tures. Of 
course, he did 
not accept it, 


in luring pro- Ct lopa, d s yet if he only 
minent men to ann d Lenta Marof. "2m knew the re- 
ie land of the 4 / Poland Me al a j lg haa ception he 
dollar. For ; á 7 d h would get in 
" » ^ A * ge 
twenty vears he PLI ae Mitr n / e ,,^. America, and 
has been exer- feet. , tlind dA- La the anxious, 
cising his per- teat 4 kea pryls almost feverish, 


suasive powers 
on Mr. Glad- 
stone, but so 
far without 
success. . The 
Grand Old 
Man has re- 
pelled the ad- 
vances of the 
enterprising 
manager on 
every occasion. 
As far back as 
1880 he de- 
clined a tempt- 
ing offer in the 
following terms written on the accustomed 
postcard :— 


Dear Sır, —I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, with all the kindness it expresses, 
and the dazzling proposals which it offers. Un- 
happily my reply lies not in vague expressions 
of hope, but in the burden of seventy years, and 
of engagements and duties beyond my strength, 
by the desertion of which, even for the time needed, 
I should really be disentitling myself to the good- 


Facsimile of Mr. Gladstone’s postcard to Major Pond. 


desire there is 
on the part of 
the people to 
« sce him, I 
think he would 
be inclined to 
run across. 
There is no 
building in the 
country that he 
could not fill 
night after 
nipht at big 
prices." 

John Bright 
was another 
celebrity that Major Pond angled for over 
and over again, but without success. 

*[ met him twice in London," he says, 
“and submitted propositions for a tour 
of fifty lectures. He did not discourage 
me at first, but later on said he thought 
he was too old to make the trip. * Be- 
sides, he added, ‘why should I go to 
America? Dontall the Americans come to 
see me?" 


A DEALER 


Thomas Nast, the great American Caricaturist. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was another of 
the impossible ones. He wrote: 


Nightingale Lane, Balham, Surrey. 
June 6th, 1879. 

Dear Sir,—I am not at all afraid of anything you 
could say by way of temptation to preach or lecture 
for money, for the whole of the United States in 
bullion would not lead me to deliver one such lec- 
ture. It would only waste your time and mine for 
you to see me, though I feel sure that you are one 
of the pleasantest men upon the earth. Your good- 
natured pertinacity is so admirable that I trust you 
will not waste it upon an impossible object ; but be 
content to have my acknowledgment that if success 
could have been achieved you would have achieved 
it.—Yours truly, C. H. SPURGEON. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie is equally shy of the public 
platform. He met the Major’s generous pro- 
posals with this brief but decisive note :— 


133, Gloucester Road, S.W. 
February 27th, 1897. 
Dear Sig, —I thank you for your letter, but not 
all the King's horses nor all the King's men would 
induce me to go a-lecturing. 
Y ours truly, 


J. M. Barrie. 


His brother of the Kailyard 
cult, Mr. S. R. Crockett, is not 
So decisive in his distaste for 
lecturing, and the Major has 
succeeded in landing him for 
the United States this year. 
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In a letter from Penicuick, the author of ** The 
Sticket Minister ".says : “ I'ma sort of hermit 
crab, you see, and I get glued to my shell up 
among the mountains ;" and, he adds, in a 
postscript, ‘‘I h'ain't been ‘ Reverend’ for a 
good many years—indeed, quite the contrary." 

This season the Major's bright particular 
star in the United States is Anthony Hope, 
than whom no one among the younger 
school of English writers is better known to 
the American public. Mr. Hope's books are 
almost as popular on the other side as they 
are on this, and it is well known how tho- 
roughly the people there liked, and how 
liberally they patronised the dramatic version 
of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

Not having much new to tell the public, 
and not desiring to pose as a lecturer, the 
author of * The Dolly Dialogues ” is content- 
ing himself with readings from his most suc- 
cessful novels. 

Major Pond does not experience so much 
difficulty in securing American celebrities. 
He is justifiably proud of the good lecturing 
work he has done with some of them, 
particularly those belonging to what is known 
as the Lyceum platform. No three men in 
the world *ever achieved so much popularity 
or accomplished such a record in lecturing 
as Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, and 
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Mark Twain. 
Crom c photograph hitherto unpubiished. 
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Wendell Phillips. |‘ The Great Triumvirate 
of Lecture Kings," Major Pond calls them, 
and they were all under his management for 
the greater part of their lecturing careers. 

“ Henry Ward Beecher was my greatest 
star," the Majorsays proudly. ‘‘Hewaseleven 
years under my management, and during that 
time we travelled 400,000 miles. Mr. Beecher 
made close on £50,000 in that period through 
his lectures alone. He was my nearest and 
dearest friend for those eleven years. With the 
exception of Arizona and New Mexico there 
was not a State in the Union that we did not 
traverse together. In sunshine and in storm, 
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with him. He delivered 9600 addresses 
and lectures in his lifetime, nearly ali oi 
them on temperance. For the last ten years 
of his life he was under Major Pond's 
management. He nevet asked for a fee in 
his life. ife left his remuneration wholly to 
his manager. In the ten years with Major 
Pond he earned £6000 a year. 

Wendell Phillips, whom John Bright called 
“the greatest orator who spoke the English 
tongue," was another of the Major's stars. 
His popularity lasted a lifetime in America. 

* Among all the heroes and explorers that 
I have had," observes the Major, “ the 
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Major Pond's library. 


by night, by day, by every conceivable mode 
of travel, in special Pullman cars, the regular 
passenger trains, mixed trains, freight trains, 
on steamboats and rowboats, by stage, and 
on the backs of mules, I journeyed by his 
side. He had marvellous powers of endurance 
as a lecturer. In one season he preached 
and lectured 232 times in 235 days. Alto- 
gether Mr. Beecher lectured 1261 times for 
(es 

John B. Gough was, in Major Pond's 
opinion, * king of thelecture world in America 
for forty years." Only Henry Ward Beecher 
and Wendell Phillips could contest the title 


greatest orator has been Lieut. Pearv, the 
Arctic explorer. I have managed three suc- 
cessful seasons for him, and he is immensely 
popular. If he would give up the navy and 
exploration, and take to lecturing, I am con- 
vinced that he.would eclipse any lecturer I 
have had. He isa long way the best of living 
lecturers in America. Next to him General 
Lew Howard, the author of ‘Ben Hur,’ is 
most popular just now. He is making a lot 
of money." 

Lecturing has fallen sadly into disrepute in 
America of recent years. “The days of the 
giants are gone, never to return, I fear," re- 


A DEALER 


marks Major Pond. “ The colleges are ina 
particularly decadent condition. In the old 
days they would take only orators and writers. 
Now they want actors. They will give me 
£200 a night if I can get Joseph Jefferson or 
Sir Henry Irving for them. By the way, I 
am willing to give 
Irving more than 
any man living, ex- 
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of caricature, particularly in America, will 
recall the name of Thomas Nast. He made 
the art one of the most potent agencies for 
influencing public opinion; and with his 
pencil probably did as much as anyone to 
put down the Rebellion. He was personally 
shy, but Major Pond 
got him to lecture 
He 


one season. 
cept Gladstone, for J yalaw Á AG bel cook made £8000, but, 
a lecturing tour. I La keta tla ^ hee hum despite his success, 
am convinced that if bolas dC. 2 wen’ Je Sf c. could never be in- 
he and Miss Ellen gigi, Zo. . duced to lecture 
Terry gave only Bre oa Ô Kenny “hat Shen o again. He used to 
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and tons of scenery. i aimed imd "eA i autograph collector. 


The people only 
want to see /Aem. 
They dont care 


about the rest of the er ketl, au 
company." ar ure P 
Major Pond lives ?79w-r. ,- 
in a charming old- 4 Zu. 
fashioned American linen 


house in Jersey City, 
not more than half- 


There are very few 
men of distinction 
in the world of art, 
literature, politics, 
and science that this 
energetic agent has 
not communicated 
with at some timc or 
other, and his files 


E x ib oy is and pigeon - holes 
an-hour by ferry- Rae 7 . = free, bulge with letters 
boat from bustling ; 7 Írom famous men. 
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New York. Both ! The Major isa bit 
here and at his office P ueri M of an autograph col- 
in New York there A- oue rr a (le) c lector himself, and 


are abundant evi- 
dences of the great 
and talented charac- 
ter of his friends. 
Every inch of wall 
space is occupied 
with the picture of 
some celebrity, auto- 
graphed and in- 
scribed. 

The Major's library is unique in its way, 
as nearly every book in it bears the writer's 
autograph, and very often some characteristic 
phrases, 


Reduced facsimile of letter from Rudyard Kipling. 


apart from business, 
he often goes out of 
his way to get the 
writing of a famous 
man in some form. 
i He has an interest- 
U ing origina] cheque 
drawn by Charles 
Dickens in favour 
of his son *' Charles 
Dickens, Esq., junior," for £50 on June 13th, 
1863. Of Rudyard Kipling's script the 
Major has an abundance. We reproduce an 
amusing letter written by the bard of Ind at 


Those who are acquainted with the history, a time when he was being pestered by 
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autograph-hunters. The Major seems to 
have been among them. 

The “one original hardwood verse” re- 
ferred to was the following, inscribed in the 
Major's autograph book : 


In the “Iroquois” at Buffalo that partnership 
broke up 

To the melancholy tooting of a six-shot Boudoir 
Krupp; 

And the bell-boys on the staircase counted pistol- 
crack and oath, 

While the partners argued hotly if the earth could 
hold them both. 


** The Story of a Lecture” (Rudyard Kipling). 


In another letter Kipling told Major Pond 
that he was “ just the sort of man to do my 
pet charity (the Zribune Fresh Air Fund) 
most good; because I know that in dealing 
in other men’s brains you are likely to have 
secured a few cents for yourself. I generally 
ask a two and half dollar subscription to the 


Fund, but since you are, so to speak, in the 
profession, I shall be happy to write my name 
in every volume of a full set of my books 
just as soon as you turn in ten dollars to the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund.” 

And so one might go on quoting endlessly 
from the Major's correspondence with cele- 
brities during the last twenty years, but 
enough has been said and quoted to give an 
idea of the man and his unique associations. 

He isa rara avis among business mana- 
gers—a man with a heart and a sense of 
generosity. He is not one to haggle over the 
halfpence with his stars. He has the faculty”. 
for keeping the monetary side of his associa- 
tion with great men as much in the back- 
ground as possible. That is why he is so 
popular, and why, after the first few lectures, 
they cease to look on him as a mere agent, 
and come to regard him in the light of a 
warm personal friend. 


YEAR in, year out, some poet sings 
Of winter’s joys, of arctic beauty ; 
The public likes to hear such things, 


And so the poet does his duty. 


But winter holds no charms for me, 

I long for summer's face, all beaming; 
For song of bird, and hum of bee, 

And days of happy. idle dreaming. 


5o now I huddle o'er the fire, 
And nurse my woes alone with sorrow; 
There's only one thing I desire, 


It may be warmer on the morrow, 


PuiLiP HEMERY. 


Tuose of us who live year in and year out at 
Madame Lecour's boarding-house were aware 
of the fact that the Commandant always went 
for a little trip into the country at Easter-tide. 
This trip seemed more for business than for 
pleasure, since he set about it with serious- 
ness. Unlike the preliminaries of his annual 
migration to the seaside at Concarneau, which 
were quite festive in their cheerfulness and 
hilarity, the Easter trip was distinctly lugu- 
brious, and on his return, and for a few days 
afterwards, the Commandant was silent, 
taking by no means his fair share in the 
chatter and clatter with which we enlivened 
ourselves. 

He was a man of military neatness, spare, 
upright, with the keenest of black eyes, sharp 
to see through any feint or detect the pre- 
sence of the enemy in any ambush. He was 
imbued with the spirit of militarism. He 
was Imperialist. In the sixties it was not so 
hard to be Imperialist as it is now, and the 
Commandant was an old man then, though 
by no means so old as Monsieur le Colonel. 
He was a man of excellent manners, treating 
everyone with perfect politeness, never losing 
his temper even with Madame la Comtesse, 
who was enough to exasperate a saint. 

It was impossible to be neater than he was 
every day, yet it almost seemed as if the 
Commandant accomplished the impossible 
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when he set out on what proved to be his 
last Easter trip. into Touraine. He fairly 
twinkled neatness, so brushed up was he— 
his coat, his hat, his boots, his everything. 
He stayed away a good deal longer tban 
usual, and on his return he was dressed in 
mourning. Awake to every circumstance 
which in any way affected the lives of all our 
small family, we could not pass unnoticed so 
suggestive a change as this. 

Madame la Comtesse was the one to start 
our interrogatory commiseration by saying: 

“ Eh, Monsieur le Commandant, I see you 
wear mourning. I trust your grief has 
received the best of all possible mitigation— 
a good legacy from the lamented defunct." 

Madame la Comtesse did not possess the 
grace of pleasing expression in what she 
said. Monsieur le Commandant bowed, 
however, as he replied with perfect courtesy : 

* Madame, I have suffered a loss. The 
lady who honoured me by giving me her 
hand in marriage has just died in Amboise 
after a life of most exemplary and dis- 
tinguished virtue.” 

A bombshell dropped into the soup tureen 
from which Madame Lecour was just helping 
the potage could hardly have caused a greater 
sensation. For some moments we hardly 
breathed, so great was our amazement. 
Monsieur le Commandant had lived for years 


Copsright, 1899, by Mrs. Orpen, in the United States of America. 
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among us and none of us ever dreamed that 
he was married. He seemed the very essence 
of a bachelor, his manner, his dress, his way 
of speaking, all were the neat bachelor and 
nothing else. Yet here he was in mourning 
for his wife! 

I verily believe that Madame la Comtesse 
was for the first and only time in her life 
surprised into speechlessness. She did not 
say a word. Neither did the rest of us. We 
respected the mourning-strap on the Com- 
mandant's arm and ate our potage in silence. 
It would not have been human nature, at 
least not our human nature, if we had not 
questioned him as soon as this period of 
decent silence was passed. It passed quickly, 
and was over along with the déjeuner, so that 
when the gentlemen went into the garden 
questions were on everyone's tongue. The 
Commandant seemed to know this and to 
expect them. It was Monsicur Clément who 
led off. 

* How is it, Monsieur, that when we were 
discussing the question of marriage you never 
wave your opinion backed up by the weight 
of experience? We should have listened 
with more deference than we did when we 
imagined vou were but giving expression to 
the ideas of a bachelor." 

" Because I had no right to speak of 
matrimony from any other point of view,’ 
gravely replied the Commandant. 

“But here is a mystery, par 
exclaimed Monsieur Lenoir. 
you not more to say? 
curiosity. might complain 
already said too much." 

* And with reason," chimed in the Com- 
mandant. ‘ My marriage was one of the 
most singular that was ever contracted, and 
after thirty-five vears I am permitted to speak 
of it." 

* To keep silence for thirty-five vears was 
in itself a martyrdom,’ said Monsieur 
Lenoir. 

* Permit me to explain. You will carry 
your memory back to the summer of 1832. 
I was young then," said the Commandant, 
twirling his grizzled moustache. “ There was 
an attempt at insurrection in La Vendée, and 
we were sent there to keep it in check, and if 
need be to repress it. It was a very harass- 


bleu ! 

* Come, have 
Otherwise our 
that you have 


ing service. The Chouans were as hard to 
catch as the birds whose note was their rally- 
ing cry, and whose. name they had taken. 
Night after night, in storm and rain, we used 
to pursue their delusive calls through the 
tangled copses of the Bocage, only to lose 
ourselves and them among the myriad hedges 
and streams of that infernal country. We 
visited farms, we swooped down on country 
houses, and never found anything or anv- 
body. Yet we knew that the Chouans were 
everywhere, and the Duchess de Berry some- 
where, endeavouring to raise a rebellion 
against the government of Louis Philippe. 

"Word came that the Duchess was in 
hiding near Nantes, and Colonel Gunéhut 
was sent down to take command of the 29th. 
Colonel Gunéhut was a veritable fiend in 
epaulettes. Not that he was an inefficient 
officer; far from it. He was indeed a brave 
soldier and alwavs foremost in danger, but, as 
I said, the man was a fiend in uniform. He 
delighted in punishment and revelled in 
tvranny. The men feared and obeyed him; 
the enemy dreaded him. His name was 
almost enough to silence the night-whoops of 
those detested Chouans. He swore he would 
find the Duchess de Berry, or smoke out 
every house and shanty between Nantes and 
Les Sables d'Olonne. We hunted in the 
lofts, we dug in the cellars, we broke open 
the clothes-presses, we overturned the 
bakeries, we scattered the spinning flax, we 
thrust bavonets through the knitting wool—in 
vain. The Chouans whistled and hooted in 
the trees overhead, and Colonel Gunéhut 
swore all blue below at the bivouac. 

“He kept me jumping hedges for five 
nights in succession pursuing a phantom near 
the farm of Bellesite, but the Chouans were 
better served with guides than we were. We 
came home like the remnants of the Grande 
Armée out of Russia, our shoes cut and 
soaked off our feet, our uniforms splashed 
with the mud of four parishes, and not a tail- 
feather of a Chouan to show for all that hunt. 
Colonel Gunéchut had a violent fit of anger, 
and determined to organise the next search 
himself, saving that I was too young a trapper 
to net such shy birds. I saw him depart with 
the feelings of the liveliest satisfaction, for his 
presence was not a source of joy to his 
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subalterns. 1 was left with a small patrol, cruel, and one that I permitted myself only in 

and orders to stop everyone and everything the interests of the vigilance enjoined upon 

that passed my way, and to let no one hood- me as commanding the patrol. 

wink me into a relaxation of vigilance. “She inquired with minuteness where the 
"It was late on the second night of my ‘Colonel was gone, and appeared deeply con- 

guard at Bellesite that a lady was cerned as to his movements. I did 

announced. How she passed the not gratify her curiosity, 


patrols on the road and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the 
farmhouse  unperceived 

were among those things 

which do not add to the 
self-esteem of a youthful 

officer left in his first in- 
dependent command with 
orders to stop everybody. I 
thanked my stars that the 
Colonel was absent. The lady 
was no longer in her first youth, 
but her face bore an expression of 
dignity. She had the air of one 
who had been brought up amid 
sorrows, if not, indeed, amid manifold 
terrors. 

"She came, she said, to seek my aid in 
procuring for her permission to travel to 
Nantes. I pointed out to her that I was not 
the person to apply to, and that it was a 
strange hour to come on such an errand. 
She replied that it was a sudden emergency, 
that her aunt lay ill at Nantes, and that she 
came to me knowing that I was a gentleman 
and kind-hearted. I thanked her for her 
high opinion, and repeated that I had no 
powers; she must apply to my superior 
officer, Colonel Gunéhut. 

“The mention of that name seemed to 
cause her the most vivid emotion, which she 
had much difficulty in suppressing. My 
suspicions were aroused, and I questioned 
her. She said she lived at Le Meslier. I 
said that I had paid a domiciliary visit to Le 
Meslier, and did not recall her as one of the 
inmates. She seemed much troubled at this, 
and suggested that possibly she might have 
been out for a walk at the time of my visit. 
I remarked that she permitted herself a con- 
siderable latitude as to the hour of her 
promenades, as, for example, the strange 
hour she had chosen to honour me with this 
visit. She appeared much agitated at my 
Observation, which, indeed, was somewhat 
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“A lady was 
announced." 


-- 


cious indications. Our interview, which had 
taken place in the small apartment assigned 
for my occupation, was suddenly interrupted. 
Sounds reached my ear which I recognised as 
denoting the return of the rest of the troops. 

“< Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘do not concern 
yourself about the movements of the Colonel 
Gunéhut. He has just now returned, and vill 
himself continue this interview.' 

* Never did I see terror and despair dc- 
picted upon any countenance with such 
intensity as was now manifest upon that of 
my mysterious visitor. She scemed as if 
she was actually dying of fright before my 
very eyes. I felt convinced she must be 
some emissary of the Duchess, and I ex- 
perienced a feeling of profound pity for her. 
She seemed so little able to bear fear. 

“< Monsieur, she gasped, falling on her 
knees, and clasping mine in an agony of 
terror, ‘save me! He will kill me!" 


some very suspi- 
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* * Mademoiselle, the Colonel is a French- 
man and a soldier. He is incapable of 
acting cruelly towards a lady. He will be 
just. You are, perhaps, afraid of justice, I 
added sarcastically. 

“Oh, you don't know him. 


You dont 


“He clapped his hand on 
his sword,” 


understand. If he finds 
me here he will kill me on 
the spot. 

* * You slander our uniform and 


Save me!’ 


the sword we wear, saying that the 
Colonel will kill you. Mademoiselle, pray 
be reasonable and collect yourself, I said, 
with sternness, for I felt insulted by her 
fears of bodily injury. 

* We heard the Colonel's sharp voice in- 
quiring where was the Lieutenant Foure. At 
the sound the unhappy woman seemed trans- 
ported with terror. 

**[am lost—lost!’ she cried, and rapidly 
began to recite the prayers for the dying. 

“I gazed at her stupefied. The Colonel 
was coming up the creaking stairs. 
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“< Mademoiselle, what is tne meaning of 
this? What are you doing ?' I asked, for I 
could not understand her conduct. 

“<I am preparing myself for death,’ she 
answered, with more calm than I should have 
imagined possible in one who had appeared 
«o easily terrified. 

“< The Colonel Gunéhut is my father. He 
will stab me when he finds me here alone at 
night with you in your quarters.’ 


“ I realised it all in a flash. She was quite 
right. He was a man of most furious temper, 
and was quite capable of killing her in the 
first paroxysm of his rage at finding her in a 
position so inexplicable and so compromising. 
Each second brought him nearer. I could 
think of nothing. I could not draw my sword 
on my superior officer; that was a crime 
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against the honour of a soldier, of which I 
could not be guilty even to save the trembling 
woman before me. She rose to her feet—her 
eyes were shut, her face wore a livid look, 
and her colourless lips moved rapidly, re- 
peating the words of the Miserere. I was 
desperate. The Colonel was almost at my 
door. In another second all would be over. 

* See! you are my wife! Do you under- 
stand? My wife! Now stand behind me.’ 

“ She did not move, but she understood, 
for she said: ‘ Heaven will reward you foran 
act of mercy.’ 

“ The door opened. The Colonel entered. 

* * Monsieur, he began, ‘I understand that 
a lady—]Jeanne !' 

* He broke off with a howl like that of a 
wild beast. His eves glared, his moustachios 
curled with rage, as if they were the bristles 
of a wild boar. He clapped his hand on his 
sword and drew it half out of the scabbard. 
His daughter had gauged very well how he 
would act—it was high time for me to take 
my part before irrevocable mischief was done. 

* Pardon, my Colonel, I said, saluting, 
for I felt not very confident of 
myself; ‘I amat your orders, 
but I beg you will respect 
the presence of my 
vet fe. 

“t Your wife!’ 
he sneered, with an 
ugly look; ‘you 
mean 

“< Have a care, 
Monsieur le 
Colonel, I inter; 
rupted—for my 
blood was getting 
hot—'no one may 
insult my wife in my 
presence.’ 

" He gave us a wither- 
ing stare, gnashed his 
teeth with rage, and 
slowly turned on his heel. 
Outside the door he 
shouted this order: 

“: Ho, la! Corporal, 
place a sentinel at this 
door over the Lieutenant 
Foure and his wife, 
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another under the window in the garden, and 
see that the Lieutenant and his wife do not 
lcave the room until further orders.' 

“ Every word of this cruel order was heard 
by the hapless lady, as also by everyone elsc 
in the house, as, indeed, it was the Colonel's 
intention they should be. In a few moments 
I heard the tramping of the sentries, and 
then the corporal moved off again. I was a 
prisoner in my room along with * my wife.' 

* We sat over against each other during 
the long hours of that interminable night, 
she murmuring her prayers, and I cursing 
everybody and everything. In the morning 
I was startled to see the change that had 
taken place in her. She was, as I have said, 
no longer in her first youth, but when the 
morning dawned she was an old woman with 
white hair. It had turned in the course of 
those hours of fright and alarm. We had 
not spoken during all the time, for the sentry 
outside could hear every word, and I had no 
desire to further compromise either myself 
or her. In the morning, when the guard was 
relieved, the Colonel came himself, mockingly 
bowed us out, and escorted us 

downstairs 


where the whole 
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troop was drawn up to see us pass by. I 
held my head high, gave my arm to my 
luckless wife, and walked with her out of 
Bellesite. 

“We proceeded straight to the Curé's. He 
was a  Legitimist 
priest, as I knew, 
and for once I was 
heartily glad of the 
fact. He was a 
friend of my strange 
bride, and was in 
the secret of her 
unfortunate visit to 
my quarters at 
Bellesite. She 
spoke with him, 
and I urged him to 
perform the mar- 
riage ceremony 
over us as the only 
means of 
guarding her 
from the fury 
of the Colonel. 
He was a 
benevolent old 
man, but he 
hesitated, said 
it was irregular, 
that we must 
hereafter get a 
dispensation. 
I urged the 
danger of de- 
lay, and pre- 
vailed over his 
scruples. We 
were married 
then and there 
by that Chouan 
priest. 

“ As soon 
as the benedic- 
tion was pronounced my new-made wile fell 
on her knees and kissed my hand. I was 
embarrassed, and raised her up with respect. 
she said I had acted towards her as a hero, 
but I explained to her and to the Curé that I 
was happy to do what I could to mitigate the 
dangerous consequences of her rash act. She 
said that I had given mv life to save her, but 
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I pointed out to them that my life was already 
devoted to my country, which had a right to 
demand it of me at any moment, but, at the 
same time, if, in the interval, France not re- 
quiring it of me, I was able to serve her, she 
could command mv duty. She 
overwhelmed me with protesta- 
tions of gratitude. I then 
begged her to reveal to me the 
reason for her extraordinarv 
night visit to the patrol at 
Bellesite. She looked hesita- 
at the Curé, as if for 
guidance as to what her 
answer should be. He said: 

"* Daughter, look to vour 
husband as your superior 
in all things. Obey him. 
Answer truthfully his 
question.’ 

'* * Even this ques- 
tion, my father? 
Must I answer it?’ 

“< Yes, daughter, 
you must. More- 
over, have we not 

had proof that he 

is a loyal gentle- 

man, even though 
he wears that 
uniform ?’ 

* * Monsieur 
le Curé,’ I ex- 
claimed, much 
incensed, ‘I 
permit no re- 
flections upon 
my glorious 
profession.' 

**I made 
none, my son. 
] merely ob- 
served vou 
were honour- 

able, though a soldier of Louis Philippe. 
Listen to what your wife says, and you will 
sce that I paid vou a high compliment.’ 

“< Monsieur, she began tremblingly, as 
she turned her face towards me. ‘l am a 
devoted rovalist. an adherent of the legitimate 
branch. My King is Henry V., my mistress 
the Regent, his mother.’ 


tingly 


" We were married then 
and there by that 
Chouan priest." 
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**The Duchess de Berry, I presume, 
madame ? " I remarked interrogatively. 

*'Yes, monsieur. She was actually at 
Le Meslier when you paid your domiciliary 
visit.’ 

“I started ; the Curé smiled. 

*' Ah, my son, you did not see all when 
you went there with your soldiers, sharp-eyed 
as you were.’ 

“My wife continued: ‘The Duchess was 
with me in the cellar when you entered. I 
was the old deaf peasant who was there sorting 
potatoes—you observed me. Madame was 
beneath the pile of potatoes carefully hidden, 
breathing through a tube which I held in my 
hand. 

“You did not observe her, and soon 
retired from the cellar. We knew that Le 
Meslier was no longer a safe retreat for 
Madame. You might have come again before 
we were warned, and we could not be sure of 
always deceiving you. It was resolved to 
take her elsewhere. Last night was the time 
fixed for her journey. It was necessary to 
engage your dttention, as Madame had to 
pass close to Bellesite. I undertook the 
service, so that your patrols should not 
suspect how near the royal lady was to their 
quarters. Our interview has had other con- 
sequences from what we anticipated, but 
Madame passed in safety and is now far 
away.’ 

“For the first time since I had set eyes on 
my strange wife there was an air of triumph 
in her manner. Ilooked at her and marvelled. 
She seemed so broken, so timid, so incapable 
of meeting danger— so at least I had imagined, 
and here she was in the very thick of the 
Chouan conspiracy, braving all perils, both 
known and unknown, for the sake of her 
loyalty to her King, that shadowy boy-prince, 
whom she never could or would see. Surely 
women are very different from us in their 
natures. 

“They are timid, they shrink from the 
danger that only inspires a man to greater 
activity, but once find the way to their hearts, 
and thev become as lions for the contempt 
they show to peril if only it is for the sake of 
some one they love. I looked at my wife 
with a feeling of admiration, all soldier that 
I was, engaged in the duty of suppressing the 


Chouans and endeavouring to find that im- 
possible Duchess de Berry. 

“< Madame, you compel me to express an 
admiration little compatible with the service 
upon which I am engaged. "Tis true that 
we are enemies, but I will convince you I 
can be generous——’ 

*' You have proved that, monsicur,’ she 
interrupted. 

“I continued : ‘I now return to my duties, 
leaving vou to the care of Monsieur le Curé. 
For the rest, not being on official inspection 
this morning, I beg to say that I have seen 
and heard nothing that requires to be reported 
to my superior officer.' 

“I left them and returned to my quarters. 
The Colonel never opened his lips to me 
upon any but subjects directly connected 
with my military service." 

“You therefore never saw your wife 
again?" inquired Monsieur Clément, when 
the Commandant had at length finished his 
narrative. 

* Pardon, Monsieur, I did see her at long 
intervals. Her father died shortly afterwards, 
and he left it in his will that she should for- 
feit her whole inheritance if she ever attempted 
to obtain a divorce, or if she bestowed the ` 
least portion cf her property upon me. He 
was a revengeful man. Thus we were tied 
together for life. I could not reduce her to 
beggary. 

* She was a lady delicately nurtured; it 
would have been inhuman to cast her help- 
less upon the world. I begged her to retain 
the use of my name, which her distinguished 
virtue had exalted. She lived at Amboise, 
where occasionally I used to pay her my 
respects. 

“She has just died, leaving me all her pro- 
perty, and likewise a most touching letter, 
saying how for thirty years she had prayed 
that she might die so that I might be liberated 
from the fatal bond of our marriage, which, 
she persisted in declaring, had spoiled my 
whole life. 

“She mistook me utterly, for my life has 
been devoted to France and my profession. 
I had no room or inclination for other 
ties. I had not the slightest desire in the 
world to form any other. She was just the 
wife that suited me.” 
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Tur Jews are the people who 
have observed legal rectitude with 
the greatest religious fervour. ‘This trait, 
moreover, has, despite the Wandering Tribes’ 
many vicissitudes, remained with them to this day, 
and it is to this that we may ascribe their desire to be 
judged according to the ancient laws of their faith, and to 
submit their quarrels and disputes to the arbitration of their 
Religious Head and Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler. 

Hidden away in a corner of St. James's Place—a cu? de sac in the East End of Londen-— 
stands a curious old red brick building, the large open door of which conceals the quainicst 
and most impressive fragment of King Solomon's wisdom that it is possible to imagine. 
There it is that the Jews of England bring their numerous troubles and grievances to be 
decided according to the laws that have held their sway for the last 5cco years— laws which, 
even to this day, are powerful enough and just enough to bind one of this cartis most 
emotional people. 

Twice a week Dr. Adler, in conjunction with his two assessors, or, to be more correct, 
Dayanim, holds a court at which everything relating to the Jewish laws is settled free of 
charge. ‘This court is called the ** Beth Din," which, being translated, means “ House of, 
Judgment," and is one of the many that are held in all parts of the world where the Jews 
have settled. 

These courts found their origin with Moses, and were instituted at the suggestion of his 
father-in-law, Jethro, who, seeing that his son was overworked, commanded him to “ choose 
able men out of Israel, and make them heads over the people— rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens." The courts which were presided over by these 
rulers were governed and conducted in much the same manner as the one which is now pre- 
sided over by the Chief Rabbi and his able assessors, the Rev. Bernard Spiers—an eminent 
authority on Talmudic and Rabbinic matters—and the Rev. Susman Cohen. 

In a large room on the first floor, those seeking advice and judgment assemblc— some- 
times to the number of 20c—in a comfortable waiting-room, there to think over their com- 
plaints and excuses before a cheerful fire. The doorkeeper takes down their names and 
respective charges, and then proceeds to usher them, in their proper turn, before the court 
sitting upstairs. 

To this court-room you go, and there find the Reverend Doctor seated in the centre, sup- 
ported on either side by his two colleagues. Jurors, counsel, and warders are conspicuous by 
their absence, while the solemn silence of the room occupied by these patriarchal fathers 
gradually blots out the modern effect and leaves before the mind’s eye a reminiscent vision 
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of the robed priests who years ago dispensed 
justice under similar laws to those under 
which it is now being dispensed. 

Soon your reverie is disturbed by the 
entrance of the disputants. Unconsciously 
you endeavour to exclude the sounds that 
bring you once more to times more modern, 
but, checking the motion, you listen. No un- 
necessary noise is made—the evidence is 
heard, the defence is made, the litigants 
retire, the judges consult, and, in an incredibly 
short time, the decision is given. Every- 
thing is carried on with as much harmony 
and decorum as possible; there are no “spicy” 
details indulged in, and as each and 
all disputes are heard 7” 

«amera, no one goes to 
the Beth Din otherwise 
ihan on the strictest 

“ business." 

Where does this 
* business " beginand 
where does it end? 
one is tempted to in- 
quire. ‘The answer 
is comprehensive 
enough. Anything 
and everything lies in 
the jurisdiction of 
this court, provided 
that it be not crimi- 
nal. Religious and 
ritual questions are set- 
tled, dietary laws explained, 
slavers of meat examined, and 
butchers licensed. ‘The super- 
visors of the Passover bread are appointed, 
and, in fact, any case from debt to breach of 
promise, from assault to libel and slander, is 
adjudicated upon. 

In the case of complaints from wives and 
husbands, every endeavour is made to pro- 
pitiate the opposing parties, especially if the 
husband lodges the complaint, for as Dr. 
Adler told me: “During my many years of 
office as Av Beth Din (Father of the House 
of Judgment) I have, with few exceptions, 
found that the maxim given in our Code 
is only too true: ‘That when husband and 
wife quarrel, the husband is in the wrong.’ ”’ 

So bewildering, indeed, is the variety of 
cases tried, that it is impossible to here relate 


ect ae 


one-fifth of the kindly offices which the court 
undertakes. "Viewed from the Government 
standpoint, however, one of the most usefui 
is the taking in hand of Jewish emigrants to 
this country. 

Were it not for this court, the East End 
magistrates would find a great difficulty in 
understanding and settling the disputes of 
these foreigners, who can speak no other 
language but their own. ‘To save time and 


money, therefore, their cases are handed 
over to the Beth Din, and as Dr. Adler isa 
great linguist himself, he can, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Susman Cohen, who, 
by the way, is a Russian, and understands all 
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the Polish pazos, settle any dispute with 
more expedition than an English magistrate 
might reasonably be expected to do with the 
aid of an interpreter. 

As an instance of one of the minor good 
offices performed by this court, I may mention 
the case of a wife who thought that the club took 
up too much of her husband's time, and that 
in view of a rainy day it would be well were 
her “lord and master” to consider the sub- 
ject of economy. The facts were laid before 
the court, with the result that a little kindly 
advice had the effect of sending both the wife 
and the erring husband home—the former 
happy, the latter penitent. 

AII cases, unfortunately, are not thus easily 
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nor thus lightly settled. Some two years 
ago the Chief Rabbi was celled upon to 
arbitrate on a breach of promise case, zi 
the conclusion. of which he awarded the 
young woman damages amounting to nearly 
one hundred pounds. 

Although the young man agreed at the time 
to abide by the decision of the court, he was 
afterwards influenced by the evil counsels of 
his friends to refuse payment. In due time, 


the case came before the county court for 
settlement. Again, the young lady's damages 
were assessed at nearly one hundred pounds, 


Testing the edge. 


while in addition to this the expenses cost the 
recalcitrant lover £150. 

In connection with this case, one of the 
most important and at the same time most 
interesting points about the Beth Din may be 
mentioned. Thougn the Beth Din gives 
such weighty verdicts, its decisions are not 
legal, and as such cannot be enforced. 
Indeed, the only thing the litigants have to 
do is to sign a paper stating that they are 
willing to abide by the judgment given. But 
so fair, so honourable, and so perfectly just 


are these verdicts that over 95 per cent. of 
them are accepted as final, and are, moreover, 
observed to the very letter. 

Prominent among the specialities of this 
court is the licensing of Jewish butchers and 
the granting permission to slay animals for 
food. As is well known, the precepts of the 
Hebraic religion appertaining to food are 
extremely precise and stringent ; and, so far 
as the meat is concerned, these precepts 
require that the arterial blood should be 
drawn off as quickly as possible, and that the 
animal whose flesh is to be consumed should 
be healthy and should suffer no unnecessary 
pain. | 

In view of these facts, it is prescribed that 
those who purpose becoming butchers should 
undergo a protracted course of study, and 
should, on completion of this course of 
anatomical learning, be examined as to their 
capabilities in preparing the knife for the 
work. The Beth Din, therefore, examines 
these aspiring slayers, and times without 
number will they be turned away because the 
court has found, on examination, that they do 
not possess the requisite skill. 

The method of examination is as follows: 
The applicant is given a slaughterer's knife, 
which he must sharpen in such a way that 
even the trained hand’ of an expert cannot 
detect the slightest nick. This knife is then 
placed before the Chief Rabbi and his col- 
leagues, who, each in turn, test its keenness. 
Should the test prove satisfactory, the appli- 
cant is ordered out of the room, and one of 
the Dayanım proceeds to touch the tempered 
edge with a small penknife in two or three 
places. The aspirant is then recalled, and 
after running his finger once or twice along 
the edge, is expected to point out the exact 
spots where the knife was touched. 

Surely this method of examination is rigo- 
rous enough in all conscience, and it is 
small wonder that even the highest autho- 
rities proclaim the Jewish method of slaughter 
to be the most humane and the most painless. 

A considerable portion of the time is also 
occupied in receiving the applications of 
persons desirous of becoming married. No 
marriage is allowed to be solemnised in the 
120 synagogues in the United Kingdom, 
under the pastoral charge of the Chief Rabbi, 
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without his authorisation having been pre- 
viously obtained. ‘This, moreover, necessitates 
close investigation—more especially in the 
case of foreigners, whose antecedents are 
unknown—as to whether any civil or reli- 
gious impediments to the marriage exist, what 
the correct names and ages of the parties are, 
and, in the case of minors, whether the con- 
sent of the parents or guardians has been given. 

But the principal function of the court is 
to tender advice in difficulties of all kinds. 
Widows who have lost their bread-winners 
and who crave a recommendation to have 
their children reared in the Jews’ Hospital at 
Norwood; deserted wives whose husbands 
have fled to the “ States,” not from malice, but 
in quest of employment ; youths who desire an 
introduction to some employer where they 
will not be called upon to desecrate their 
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Sabbath; immigrants who have discovered, 
with bitter disappointment, that the streets of 
London are not paved with gold, and who 
wish to be sent back to their native country, 
all come. Effective counsel is given to them, 
and the greater number of the applicants are 
referred to the active and beneficent Jewish 
board of guardians in Widegate Street. 

As may well be imagined, the head of such 
a court must have a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, a sympathetic bond in common 
with his fellow men, and, by no means least 
important, must be a competent linguist. 
And Dr. Adler possesses the latter as well as 
the former qualifications in an eminent degree. 
Even on the occasion of my visit to the 
Beth Din, a large majority of the thirty or 
forty cases that came before the court were 
heard in German and various Russian pa/ors. 
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HAT must my Lady be that I may love her? 


She must be pure, 

Be steadfast as the eternal stars above her, 
Strong to endure, 

Mirthful in joy, brave in adversitv— 

That I may love, this must my Lady be. 


What must my Lady be that I may woo her? 
She must be kind, 

De gentle to the homage I would do her ; 
To my faults blind, 

De full of graciousness to smile on me— 

That I may woo, this must my Lady be. 


What must my Lady do that I may throne 
her 
Queen of my life, 
That in mine inmost being, I may own her 
My God-sent wife— 
That I may rank her thus, what must she do? 
I only ask that she shall love me too. 
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By ALFRED EDMONDS. 


same +‘ concord of sweet sound." ‘The 
European at first is likely to regard them 
as relics of barbarism, but on a study of 
their uses, it will have to be admitted that 
a considerable amount of intelligence has 
been displayed in their manufacture, and 
that they bear favourable comparison with 
the methods which the London street 
hawker adopts in calling attention to his 
wares. 
Most of the necessities of human life 
Chinese night-watchman. and comfort in the Celestial Empire can 
be had in the street, and they are always 
advertised by means of the ingeniousiy contrived instruments illustrated in these 
pages, each trade having its own. Though not possessing much harmonic charm, there 
is a rhythm about them that adds much to the quaintness of a Chinese street scene. 

Their origin, like the Great Wall and a few other unconsidered trifles in the 
Flowery Land, dates far back into the mists of antiquity, and, as I don’t propose 
writing on the antiquarian aspect of the subject, I will simply describe them and 
their uses, this being the more easily done since very little is known as to how, when, 
or where they first came into use. 

Though one would imagine that the instrument depicted in the first illustration 
must be the “ horn of the hunter," it has nothing to do with sport. ‘This somewhat 
imposing looking trumpet is the instrument of the plebeian knife-grinder, an individual 
much patronised ‘n China, owing to the fact that sharp knives are needed in most 
households in order to cut the comestibles in such fine proportions, as to make them 
easy of transference from the dish to the mouth by means of chopsticks. The sound 
produced is not unlike that of the French horn, but what Mark Twain describes as 
“a discordant cackle on the upper notes" occasionally reminds the listener 


Amip the many quaint usages of the Chinese few 
are more peculiar than their street-calls, which are 
as varied in character as the instruments in an 
orchestra, though not calculated to produce the 


average 


No.1. The 
inder': 
call. 
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that horn blowing in China is not yet a 
fine art. 

Closely allied to the knife-grinder is the 
barber, whose methcd of making -himself 
known is shown in the second illustration. 
He holds in his left hand a piece of iron with 
two prongs, which meet at the end, and with 
his right he forces a pencil-shaped piece of 
steel between the prongs, thus producing a 
whirring sound not unlike that of a Jew’s 
harp. The barber may be said to be the 
most extensively patronised of all the street 
tradesmen, and is generally gifted with the 
characteristic loquacity of 
brother. 

As in England before the era of cheap news- 
papers the village barber was looked upon as 
a species of public newsmonger, so in China 
he is regarded as the repository of all local 
knowledge, and it is no uncommon thing to 
see a crowd watching his tonsorial operations, 
and at the same time listening to his graphic 
description of the last murder committed by 
Yuh-bee-Hung, or some other notorious 
malefactor. In the West the provin- 
cial newspaper has taken the place : 
of the barber, and one exe- AM 
crable punster has suggested ko 


his Western 


ey 


that thus the progress of 


No.4. The 
nutmeg and civilisatisn accounts for 
hes "pus the decline of darberism. 


lhe importance of the 

profession (I think I ought 

to dignify it with that title) 

may be gathered from the 

fact that it is daily em- 

ploved on over two hundred millions of heads, 
and the mixed guisquilic of hair and lather 
form the object of traffic between the barbers 
and the market gardeners. Medhurst, in his 
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“State Prospects of China," says: “ The 
short, stumpy, human hair, shaven from 
millions of heads, is industrially gathered up 
and sold for manure throughout the Empire." 

The instrument shown in the third illus- 
tration is that of the chiropodist and mani- 
cure. The noise made by it is similar to the 
clicking of the 
bones in a 
Christy Min- 
strel enter- 
tainment, and 
the visitor to 


Peking fre- 
quently gets 
his morning 


slumbers dis- 
turbed by it. 
A Chinese 
chiropodist 
does his work 
admirably, 
and so deft is 
he in the use 
of the knife 
that the 
sufferer from 
corns feels no 
discomfort whatever 
they are being 
removed. 

The dealer in nut- 
meg and spice uses a 
sexagonal drum with a 
handle attached. This, 
like some of the others, 
is beaten by buttons 
attacned to the side, and 


No, 2. The barber's call. 


whilst 


has a ball inside the 
drum; and what is re- 
markable about this class of instrument 


is that, although the sounds are produced by 
the same methods, they are quite distinct 
in character, and can easily be distinguished 
one from the other. 

Quaintest of all in construction is the 
article represented in the fifth picture. This 
is used by the pedlar. The handle is fixed 
into a round box made of sheepskin, and 
the box contains a little ball. On the 
summit of the box is a wheel-shaped object, 
in the centre of which is a small brass plate. 
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Attached to the rim of the wheel, and also 
to the rim of the box, are bits of string with 
buttons at the end, and when the in- 
strument is shaken the buttons 
come in contact with the drum 
of the box and with the brass 
plate, and when a number 
of these instruments are in 
use at the same time the 
sound produced is as great 
and as incoherent as the 
fury of an orchestra in Ber- 
lioz's “ March Hongroise.” 

. Another “call” produced 

by similar means, but vary- 
ing in shape and tone, is 
that of the cloth - dealer: 
shown in the sixth illus- 
tration. In shape it is not 
unlike a child's toy- 
mallet, the head being 
hollow, and covered 
with sheepskin. This 
also has strings with 
butons suspended 
from them attached to 
the rim of the drum. 

The seventh picture 
represents the silk- 
dealers “call,” and 
consists simply of a handle 
attached to a brass cymbal, 
which is also beaten by but- 
tons suspended from string. 

The ice-cream vendor 
makes himself known by 
clicking one little brass 
bowl (No. 8) against another in a sort of 
staccato movement, and he is generally 
surrounded by a crowd of rouged-faced 
children, who can detect the sound from a 
distance as easily as the “ young idea” in 
England will distinguish the rumble of the 
ice-cream cart from all other street noises. 

Simplest of all in design is the call" of 
the old-clothes man. It consists of a little 
drum, about gin. in circumference, shown in 
the ninth illustration. This he holds in 
his left hand, and beats it with a stick 
in the right. He is a man to be dreaded 
in the street, as old clothes in the East 
are not the most desirable things to 


No. 6. 
The cloth- 
dealer's 
call. 
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come in contact with, and Europeans 
generally give him a wide berth. 

The night - watchman 
has the most primitive 
of all the street sounds. 
The instrument is shaped 
like a small trough, and 
is beaten with a stick to 
mark the number of the 
watch. The nights at 
Peking are divided into 
five watches which vary 
in length according to 
the period of the year. 
The watchman carries 
with him as well a 
patched lantern, and it 
is his duty to see that 
the street candles are properly lit, and 
the highways kept clear of rogues and 
vagabonds. 

The street-lighting contractor in the 
Celestial City regards the watchman as 
a very useful official, as through the 
latter's street-calls he is able to cheat 
the munici- 
pality. Imme- 
diately the 
watchman has 
gone through 
one street all 
the candles are 
put out by the 
contractor, and 


No.5. The 
pedlar's 
call, 


they are not 
re-lit until he 
hears the 


watchman 
beating his in- 
strument in the distance. 


vi AR Not infrequently the 
silk-dealer's : . 
call. watchman connives at this 


roguery, and consents to 
receive as “cumshaw,” or 
bribe, a good percentage 
of the money saved by 
the contractor. 

A favourite sound to 
children's ears is the 
last of the list of “ calls," 
namely, the instrument used hv the sweet. 
meat man. He holds suspended from a 
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string a little brass gong which is beaten 
by a piece of wood, and his tray com- 
prises a number of articles which are 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and no 
doubt account to a large extent for 
the frightful mortality 
amongst children in FeS The ice- 
Chinese cities. a 
Nothing can exceed the 
courtesy displayed by the Chinese street 
purveyor in plying his trade, and in this 
direction the street hawkers of our much 
boasted Western civilisation might well take 
a lesson from their Occidental brethren. 
One day a young member of one of 
the foreign legations, whose horse became 
unmanageable, rode into a hawker’s 
wares, scattering them in all directions. 
On dismounting he apologised to the 
Chinaman for the damage he had caused, 
and immediately offered 


to make it good. Feng The . 
The replv of the native HERE 


. dealer, which was trans- 
lated for me, could not have been ex- 
celled by the most accomplished 
courtier.  “ Your Excellency’s noble 
steed,” he said. “has honoured my in- 
significant wares by so coming in contact 
with them, and instead of you apologising 
to me, I should thank you." 

The dealer may not have meant 
what he said, probably he did not, but 
his reply was the means 


of doubling the fee for Piro ay m. 
damages, and he pocketed “5 Me 


it with grim satisfaction. 

The patience of these dealers is 
frequently sorely tried. Their customers 
will often argue with them for half-an- 
hour over one copper cash (the sixteen- 
hundredth part of a Mexican dollar), and 
the dialectical skill displayed in these 
wordy warfares would make envious a 
member of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Union. of serena Mw 

They form themselves = —— 2 
into strong guilds, whose 
ramifications extend throughout the whole 
of the empire, and many of the petty 
rebellions in the provinces have been 
traced to their influence. 

Vol. V.—7. 


EXPRESS 


By Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


THE extraordinary story I am about to narrate 
will serve, not only to clear up a mystery of 
the railway which created much matter for 

=, discussion at the time of its occurrence, and 
A which is still talked about in certain circles, 

X but it will also throw some light upon another 
mystery, perhaps forgotten in this country, but which, nevertheless, occasioned no small 
interest some few years ago. 

The only stipulation I shall make is to reserve the name of the man from whose own 
lips I heard the most singular secret about to be revealed. He has no objection to make 
to the publication of the facts, but, for obvious reasons, he is not anxious to court discovery, 
although he is, as will appear, in no way a criminal. Perhaps, however, I am rather 
anticipating matters in introducing this person upon the scene, and had better go 
on at once to describe the railway mystery as it appeared to the public at the time. 

Everybody knows that the seaport town of Porthampton is about two and a half 
hours' run from London, by the London and Porthampton and West-Southern Railway 
main line. | Porthaimpton is a very busy place. Outward and inward-bound vessels 
from all parts stop there to land or receive passengers; one or two regular ‘ lines " start 
therefrom, and the harbour is always pretty full of merchant vessels of all nationalities- 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the railway traffic is very great and varied, and that all 
sorts and conditions of passengers and merchandise are constantly being conveved, from 
the American millionaire to the escaping criminal—from every variety of “dry goods,” 
down to corpses. 

The regulations for conveying corpses on our English railways are to be found in every 
official time-table of the different companies, and it will be seen on reference to them that 
the rates for locomotion after one is dead are pretty high, and consist of a uniform charge 
of a shilling per mile. Corpses are conveyed in different ways—sometimes in a hearse 
placed on a carriage truck, sometimes in a van provided by the company. In either of 
these cases due notice has to be given, in order that the necessary arrangements may 
be made. Sometimes, however, owing to emergencies or some unforeseen circum- 
stances, there is no time to give the notice, and the company finds itself called upon to 
convey a corpse in haste. 

Now, whereas, in such a case, some companies would refuse to take the corpse 
by the train by which it was desired to convey it unless they could find suitable 
accommodation for it, other companies are sometimes willing to allow the gruesome 
piece of * goods” to travel in the brake-van in companionship with the guard. It was in 
connection with this fact that the extraordinary events about to be recounted took place. 
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On the evening of December 16th, 1891, 
about twenty minutes before the departure of 
the 7.30 p.m. fast train to London, there 
appeared at Porthampton station a hearse, 
followed by acab. Out of the latter sprang two 
men, who rushed to the booking-othce and 
asked to see the station-master. When that 
official appeared, they told him that they 
were most anxious to dispatch a corpse by 
the 7.30 train. ^ They had intended, they 
said, to send it on the morrow, but had only 
just received a telegram which urged them to 
forward it to town that night, as the funeral, 
which was to take place the next day, had 
been altered to an earlier hour in order to 
suit the convenience of an important relative. 

* We managed to get a hearse," added 
one, “and brought it down at once. I hope 
vou can oblige us." — 

“Well,” said the  station-master, “it's 
rather sudden, and I don't think we have a 
spare carriage truck in the station to put the 
hearse on." 

* Oh, but couldn't you manage somehow 
else? We never thought of sending the 
hearse. too." 

* Well,as its an emergency, well send 
it up in the brake-van—that is, if there's 
room." 

“That will do very well." 

“ Are you going by the train?” 

* No; we've wired up to town already, to 
have it met by the relatives with a hearse." 

“Very well, gentlemen. Youll have to 
prepay it. Its rather expensive, as, I 
suppose, you know. Six pounds, four 
shillings.” 

So the coffin was taken out of the hearse, 
and the two men themselves helped to carry 
it on to the platform. Ina few minutes the 
train drew up at the platform, and the guard 
of the rear brake was informed that he was 
to have rather a grim travelling companion. 

‘Very sorry,’ said one of the strangers, 
* but the case is an urgent one. Let me 
offer vou this for your trouble." 

“Thank you, sir," said the guard, as his 
hand closed over a gold piece. “It’s not a 
job I like at all—especially at night." 

The two men carefully helped to deposit 
the heavy coffin on the floor of the brake-van, 
and then returned to the platform. Just 


before the train started, however, one of them 
stepped inside to give a last look. Then the 
train went out of the station, and the two 
men, bidding the station-master good-night, 
disappeared. 

The train in question was timed to arrive 
in London at 9.52. There were two stops on 
the way, one for about three minutes at Led- 
minster, and the other at Hazleford, where 
all tickets were taken. When it finally 
arrived in the London terminus, a hearse was 
drawn up in the cab-rank against the plat- 
form. The train came to a standstill, but, 
contrary to custom, the door of the rear 
brake-van remained closed. Thinking that 
the guard was engaged over his invoices for 
a moment, two porters opened and entered 
the van. To their astonishment, however, 
no guard was to be seen. But a further sur- 
prise awaited them, for as the coffin was 
lifted out it struck a corner of the van, and 
the lid instantly fell off. 

* Good Heavens!” exclaimed one of the 
porters ; “look here, mate—it’s Harry John- 
son!" 

For there, in his shirt-sleeves in the coffin, 
covered over with a sheet, lay the guard of 
the train, stabbed to the heart with a small 
stiletto, and a paper on his breast with the 
words, * D. C. es/a vengado," which, being 
translated from the Spanish, means simply : 
* D. C. is avenged." 

Further inquiries and examinations served 
only to heighten the mystery. The man who 
was driving the hearse that met the train, 
said that he had not the slightest idea where he 
was to take the corpse to. He only knew that 
he had been sent off to the terminus by his 
master, in a great hurry, and was told that 
two gentlemen would meet him at the station, 
and then give him the address to which he 
was to drive, they accompanying him thither, 

The undertaker himself said that these two 
gentlemen had come to him in great haste 
saving that they had just received notice 
that the corpse of a relative of theirs was to 
arrive in London that night, that they were 
going to the station to meet it, and that he 
was to send a hearse on after them. 

Poor Harry Johnson, the guard, had been 
seen at Hazleford, three-quarters of an hour 
before, by the officials on the platform 
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collecting tickets; and although it came out 
that no one remembered exchanging any 
words with him, he had waved his green light 
for the train to start and jumped into his van 
as usual. 

The doctor who was called to the examina- 
tion of the body, declared that the unfortunate 
man must have been dead at least half-an-hour 
before the train arrived, and also maintained 
that he must have been placed in the coffin 
before he was stabbed, and that there were 
unmistakable signs of a blow on the temple 
that probably stunned him first. 

His uniform coat and cap, with his shoulder 
belt, were found in a corner of the van, appa- 
rently placed there carefully and without haste. 


A curious discovery was made with regard to - 


_the coffin itself, which was found to have two 
fair-sized holes bored in the lid, which lid, 
also, had never been nailed down at all. 

Inquiries at Porthampton revealed nothing 
except that the two men who sent off the 
corpse were never discovered, while the man 
who drove the hearse to the station could 
only state that he had been asked to call at a 
house in an unfrequented street, out of which 
the two men had themselves carried the 
coffin. This house was found by the police 
to be quite empty. 

As to the unfortunate guard, he was one 
of the steadiest of the Company's servants— 
a quiet, kindly man, who, so far as those 
who knew him could tell, had no particular 
enemies. The most stringent inquiries served 
to throw no light whatever either upon the 
motive of the crime, or by whom it was 
perpetrated. The only possible clue was 
that the man who interrogated the Port- 
hampton station-master about the transmis- 
sion of the corpse, spoke with a slightly 
foreign accent; but, as Johnson left that 
station—and the two subsequent ones—quite 
safely, and this man did not enter the 
train at all, it seemed impossible to trace 
his nationality to a connection with the 
mysterious slip of paper found on the mur- 
dered man. 

And so, as is the case in so many undis- 
covered crimes, the whole incident, after 
serving a nine days' wonder, gradually passed 
out of men's minds, or was only remembered 
as one of those unsolved railway mysteries 
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which might be numbered by the thousand, if 
they were but known. 


Not very long ago my affairs, partly business 
and partly pleasure, called me to Valencia, 
and it was there, at the house of a mutual 
friend, that I first met the person already 
alluded to, and who may, for the purposes 
of this story, be known as Pedro Garcia. 
Garcia was a man who had spent some of 
his life in England, the United States, and 
South America; which accounted partly for 
his perfect English, and perhaps also for my 
suspicion that he had been mixed up in some 
way with one of those thousand and one 
revolutions that characterise the government 
of many of the South American states. 

We were talking over one of these revolu- 
tions one night, after dining in my friend's 
house, and opinions had become divided with 
regard to'the famous Balmaceda, erstwhile 
President of Chili, and the prime cause of the 
Chilian Civil War in 189r. 

“You call Balmaceda a cold-blooded 
monster," said Garcia to me. “Possibly you 
may think him so. Put I, who knew him 
personally, had a great regard for him." 

“But surely," said I, “apart from all 
his other actions, nothing can excuse 
that diabolical action of his in having a 
number of young men of good birth shot as 
rebels. It was so perfectly unnecessary, 
besides being revoltingly cruel." 

* Ah,” said our host, “I knew one of the 
poor fellows—a lad of seventeen, who had no: 
more idea of rebellion in him than I have. 
Yes, it was a cruel thing, undoubtedly." 

* You do not understand, perhaps," said 
Garcia. * You cannot tell what were the 
intricacies of the whole position. Besides, a 
northerner can never fathom that undying 
hatred which belongs to us of Spanish blood 
by right. I do not say that I am going to: 
stand up for Balmaceda in the matter, but 
only observe that perhaps you are misjudging 
him." | 

* It may be so," I replied: * anyway, the 
poor wretch is beyond our judgment now." 

* Ah," said the host; “ how did he meet 
with his end? I’ve forgotten for the 
moment." 

“Why, after the defeat of his forces at 
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Valparaiso on August 28th, 1891, his position 
became hopeless, and he fled to a friend's 
house. When escape, however, became im- 
possible, he shot himself rather than fall into 
the hands of his enemies, and the body was 
publicly exhibited.” 

* Oh, yes; I remember now. But wasn't 
there some queer story about him after- 
wards ? " 

"] believe there was—something to the 
effect that the 
suicide was EXC 
palmed off on 
the people, and 
that Balmaceda 


really escaped 
after all, and 
got eventually 


to Scotland, 
where he is now 
living. Come,” 
I added to 
Garcia, “you 
say you knew 
him. What is 
your opinion 
of the matter? " 

But Garcia 
merely shrugged 
his shoulders, 
and murmured 
the eternal 
Spanish phrase 
“ Quien sabé?” 

The next day 
was exceedingly 
hot and sultry, 
and, after a 
long afternoon 
siesta, I deter- 
mined to go 
down to the 
shore and seek 
for a sea-breeze. 
The harbour is 
some little distance from the town of 
Valencia, and is reached either by train 
or by means of one of the curious 
vehicles somewhat resembling a light, 
covered baker's cart, with the driver sitting 
in a little seat hanging on to the shaft 
just in front of the right wheel. The train 


Seated in the cool pavilion close to the sea. 


IOI 


being the smoother method of locomotion, 
I entered one. In a moment or two I 
was joined by Garcia, who was bent on 
the same errand as myself. We very 
soon found ourselves seated in the cool 
pavilion close to the sea, discussing iced 
wine and water, and smoking coarse, 
Spanish cigarettes. Somehow or other the 
conversation turned on the subject of the 
previous evening, and presently Garcia said : 
AN Gat: w T 

j 27] were to tell vou, 
i after all, that 
Dalmaceda real- 
ly got away 
safely, and that 
one incident of 
his escape is 
connected with 
a great railway 
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mystery ? ” 
* Indeed — is 
that true? 


Whnérer" J 
asked. 

“In England. 
Do you remem- 
ber the case of 
a guard being 
found dead in a 
coffin in his van 
— stabbed to the 
heart?" 

** Of course I 
do. But what 
had that to do 
with Balma- 
ceda? ” 

Well; be- 
fore I tell you, 
I shall ask you 
to conceal all 
names that I 
may- mention, 
and my own 
especially. I know you are interested in 
railway matters, and, as far as I can see, 
there is nothing to prevent you from pub- 
lishing the story—only upon the conditions I 
have mentioned. Will you agree? " 

I readily gave the required promise. 
Garcia rolled another cigarette, and began. 
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“Da Costa was deliberately shot in such a manner as to make it 


appear that he had committed suicide.” 


* How and under what capacity I became 
connected with Balmaceda and the Chilian 
revolution does not matter. Suffice it to say 
that I was in more than one post of danger at 
the time, and was one of the few intimate 
companions to whom he confided his most 
Secret movements. After the utter failure of 
his cause, he took refuge, as you were saying 
last night, in a friend's house at Valparaiso, 
and it was generally thought that he shot 
himself. But he did not." 

“Then how was it," I asked, “that his 
body was exhibited to the public ? " 

“ It was not exhibited atall. If you already 
hold Balmaceda as a villain, he will not go 
up in vour estimation when I tell vou what 
happened. ‘There was a certain Da Costa, a 
man who very closely resembled him. It 
would take a long time to tell, and make a 
story in itself—how this Da Costa was en- 
trapped and taken to the house where Balma- 
ceda was hiding, and was there deliberately 
shot in such a manner as to make it appear 
that he had committed suicide. 


“ At the very time that his body 
was exposed to public view, Bal- 
maceda himself was making his 
escape out of the country in a 
merchant sailing vessel bound for 
Porthampton. The subterfuge, 
unfortunately for him, was not, 
however, carried out with entire 
success, and somehow or other 
Da Costa’s brother and one or two 
relatives of other men whom Bal- 
maceda had shot, got wind of his 
escape, and determined to track 
him down. 

*On the other hand, I and 
other of the ex-President's friends, 
some of whom were living in 
London, were endeavouring to 
assist his escape bv every means 
within our power. The result 
was that, by means of taking 
steamers, Rodrigo Da Costa and 
some of his companions, together 
with myself and another friend of 
Balmaceda found ourselves in 
Porthampton before the latter's 
arrival, When that event took 
place, we managed to conceal him. 
for a few days, but all our efforts to get him 
off unobserved to London were futile. Da 
Costa knew he was at Porthampton, and 
every possible exit was carefully watched. 

* At length we conceived the idea of send- 
ing Balmaceda off as a corpse. I will not 
trouble you with the details of getting a coffin 
and smuggling it into an empty house. It is 
enough for me to say that the supposed 
corpse was, as you know, brought to Port- 
hampton station one evening, and hurriedly 
booked bv a train about to start, arrange- 
ments having previously been made for its 
reception at the London terminus. 

* My companion and myself were careful 
to assist in placing the collin in the van, and 
were just congratulating ourselves on the 
success of our plan, when we found that 
Da Costa and another man had come on to 
the platform, and must have seen the whole 
proceeding. 

“ Qur consternation was increased when we 
saw these two men jump into an empty 
compartment of the train near the guard's van. 
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* Acting on the impulse of the moment I 
darted into the van, put my mouth close to 
one of the holes in the coffin lid over Bal- 
maceda's face, and whispered: ‘Beware, Da 
Costa is in the train.' 

“I had no sooner done this than the train 
started, and my friend and I made off as 
quickly as possible, leaving Porthampton 
that night. The next morning we heard 
about the mysterious death of the guard, 
and conjectured all kinds of things until 
in a few days we were able to learn the 
whole story from Balmaceda himself, who 
had escaped in the most marvellous way." 

“ After killing the guard, 
and adding another crime 
to his list, I suppose? " 

* No. There you are 
wrong. Butlisten and you 
will know. As soon as 
the train had started, Bal- 
maceda began to reflect 
upon his unpleasant situa- 
tion. He had no wish to 
fall into the hands of Da 
Costa, as he well knew 
what Spanish vengeance 
means, and so he deter- 
mined to interview the 
guard, and bribe him to 
get him off the train in 
some way. He knew 
something about railways, 
having taken a great in- 
terest in them when Presi- 
dent of Chili, and he was 
aware that the guard could 
slow down the train with 
the vacuum brake so that 
he could jump. 

“With this end in view 
he raised the coffin lid, 
which was only kept in its 
place with one or two very 
small nails, rose up, and 
got out. The guard, who 
had his back to him, and 
was looking over some in- | 
voices, happened to turn 
round at the moment, 
gazed for an instant in 
astonishment and alarm, 
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and then, before Balmaceda could speak and 


explain matters, rushed upon the intruder in 
his van, and seized him by the throat. 

* Balmaceda was obliged to defend him- 
self, and, though he did not want to injure the 
guard,the end of it was that after a fierce 
struggle the latter slipped, and in falling 
struck his temple heavily against the iron 
wheel of the hand brake,and at once lost 
consciousness. | 

« Balmaceda, who was aware that the train 
would shortly stop at Ledminster, was at 
first puzzled in his mind as to the best thing 
to do. Suddenly, however, a bold idea 


“The guard rushed upon the intruder in his van, and seized him by the throat.” 
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struck him. He took off his own coat and 
cap, removed those of the guard and put them 
on himself, buttoning up the former and 
slinging the cross-belt over his shoulder. 

“ Then he lifted the unconscious guard, now 
in his shirt-sleeves, and put him in the coffin, 
drawing the sheet that we had provided over 
his face, and replacing the lid. What had 
struck him was the fact that the guard, in the 
dim light, somewhat resembled himself. 
They had the same coloured hair, and were 
both clean shaven, Balmaceda having adopted 
this precaution. 

“The lid was scarcely on, and Balmaceda 
had hardly picked up several official letters 
marked ‘ Ledminster ' when the train drew 
up at that station. The pseudo guard jumped 
out, lantern in hand, threw the letters on the 
platform, as he had seen guards doing, 
calmly received some more from a porter, 
walked down the train, and finally waved his 
green light for ‘ right-away.’ It was fortunate 
for him that his van, which contained London 
parcels only, was not opened. 

~ “ When he returned to the van, he had a 
look at the guard, and found that he was still 
unconscious, and likely to continue so. His 
plan was to elude the officials once more at 
Hazleford, the ticket-collecting station, and 
then to change back into his clothes, and get 
out of the train on the off side as it drew up 
at the London terminus. 

“In due time he reached Hazleford, again 
got out, and as he walked down the train, 
could not help seeing Da Costa and his 
companion in their compartment, into which 
a ticket collector was entering. He carefully 
avoided speaking to anyone, gave the ‘all 
right’ signal after the tickets had been col- 
lected, noticed as he made for his van that 
the compartment in which he had just seen 
Da Costa was empty, and that his door, 
which had been left open, was closed, jumped 
on the footboard of his van after the manner 
of a guard, and entered—to find himself 
immediately struck with a heavy blow, which, 
although it did not hurt him very much, 
knocked him over. With great presence of 
mind he remained quiet pretending to be 
stunned. Da Costà and his companion 
were in the van, having entered it from the 
off-side after their tickets had been collected. 
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** He's all right,’ said Da Costa in Spanish ; 
'he won't stop us. Now then—at last— 
murderer—infame |’ 

* And Balmaceda, lying still in the corner 
of the van, saw Da Costa remove the lid of 
the coffin, turn down the sheet for a moment, 
and then strike home with a stiletto under 
the impression that he was stabbing the ex- 
President of Chili.” 

“*Quick!’ said Da Costa, as soon as he 
had done what was the work of a moment; 
‘we must look sharp, or there won't be any 
chance of jumping.’ Then they opened the 
right-hand door, by which they had entered, 
and jumped from the footboard on to the 
six-foot way before the train had gathered up 
much speed. 

* As for Balmaceda, he had seen too much 
bloodshed of late to be very much disturbed. 
He exainined the poor wretch, and found that 
the dagger had been driven well home. Then 
he replaced the lid, took off the guard's 
uniform, and put it in a corner of the van, 
resumed his own jacket and cap, opened the 
door, and crept along the footboard of the 
train until he reached the very compartment 
in which Da Costa and his companion had 
been travelling, and entered it. There he 
sat, smoking calmly, till the train drew up at 
the London terminus, when he prepared to 
alight. 

“He smiled as he saw the hearse waiting 
to receive him; then he caught sight of his 
two friends on the platform, jumped out, and 
made for them at once. They were, of 
course, surprised to see him thus, as they had 
expected to receive him in a coffin; but he 
hurried them to a cab and they all drove off 
at once, and were well away before it was dis- 
covered that the guard of the train was lying 
dead in a coflin in his own van. 

“That's about all there is to tell you, I 
think. Balmaceda managed to elude those 
who sought for vengeance. and, perhaps, the 
report about his living in Scotland is not so 
far wrong." 

“And Rodrigo Da Costa? ” I asked. 

" Ah," replied Garcia with a shrug of 
the shoulder, *Dalmaceda apparently did 
not forget seeing himself murdered—and 
—well, they pray for the souls of both the 
Da Costas now ! " 
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Tue glorious achievements and the noble deeds 
of our brave soldiers have for many centuries 
taken so firm a hold of the public mind that 
such a question as the above must have 
occurred to many who are interested in our 
various regiments of cavalry and infantry. 

Doubtless, were one to ask the question of the first 
soldier he chanced to meet, that upholder of Britain’s 
power and name would have no hesitation in at once 
deciding that the bravest regiment in the British Army was 
—the one he belonged to! And it is a good thing for us 
that our soldiers all think so. 

Yet the average questioner will want a rather more 
unbiassed opinion than this, and it is with the view cf 
supplying him with statistics upon the subject that this 
article is written. 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that we are 


The South 


ing solely on matters of fact and recorded history, not on any 


theoretical or sentimental grounds. We can only judge 


regiments that have been “tried,” taking into consideration the 


Borderers. 


THE BRAVEST REGIMENT. 


Being an Answer to the Question 
“ Which Regiment in the 
British Army has most Dis- 


tinguished Itself 2" 


TERETI By GEORGE A. 


WADE. 


ioe 


Wales 


proceed- 


The 
Black Watch. 


of those 


conditions under which they have been tried. Ihe 21st Regiment 
of Cavalry, for instance, has not been in any real engagement, hence it has no “distinctions ” 
on its colours, and no Victoria Cross. But there is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
it would prove less brave than any other regiment if engaged in battle. However, for the 
purposes of this article, we can only judge it, like others, by the ac/ua/ results before us. 

It is also much to be regretted that there is no fully-written record, with summarised 
results, of every separate regiment in our army. ‘There are full records of some of them; 
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partial records of others; and none at all of 
the rest. This is greatly to be deplored, and 
we must hope that the War Office will, at an 
early date, see that a complete account is 
made up for each regiment of its origin, 
formation, services, and honours. Such 
records woula prove invaluable in many ways. 

There are four points of view from which 
we might advantageously study the question 
at the head of this erticle, and these may be 
classified as fcllows: 

(1) In how many engagements has the 
regiment taken part ? 

(2 How many “distinctions” (Ze, the 
names of battles inscribed on the regimental 
colours) has it gained ? 

(3) How many times has it been mentioned 
in dispatches from the seat of war? 

(4) How many of its members have at 
any time won the Victoria Cross “for valour "? 

With regard to the first of these questions, 
there are two remarks of much importance 
to be made. The incompleteness of the 
regimental records partly nullifies any 
statistics one might bring forward; and, 
again, the greater or less number of en- 
gagements is not a real test of braverv, since 
the fact of a regiment taking a part in a 
campaign or battle is often due to the 
circumstance of its happening to be ncar the 
place, where the war breaks out, just at the 
time; orto its being specially fitted by ex- 
perience for a certain kind of campaign, as, 
for instance, in a mountainous rerion, or a 
desert country. We may, therefore, practi- 
cally leave (1) out of our calculations. 

No.2 is an excellent test, since no regi- 
ment is allowed to inscribe the name of a 
battle on its standard unless it has served 
“with credit " in that battle. Nor, indeed, 
would anv regiment wish to perpetuate the 
memory of a battle where the army had 
suffered defeat. An example of this may 
be given from the 42nd Foot, the celebrated 
“Black Watch." This regiment has no 
“ distinction " for Fontenoy on its colours. 
Yet, though the British army was defeated 
there, the “ Black Watch” fought with such 
conspicuous gallantry as to draw forth special 
praise from the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was commanding a division of the armv. 

The third question proposed is an impor- 
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tant one, and, could it be fully answered, 
would go far towards deciding the point at. 
issuc. But unluckily there is no published 
record, and even the courteous Secretary of 
State for War informs me that the only way 
to get information fully on this point is by 
going through all the London Gaze/fes since 
about 1680! Even at the War Office they 
have no other record, and the work of such a 
stupendous tabulation and examination seems. 
to appal them as it does everybody else. 
Hence we can only speak of this third point 
in a general way from what evidence we have 
before us. 

The last of the four points, re the gaining 
of the Victoria Cross, I consider most im- 
portant, since every soldier, in battle or on 
active service, has this proof of bravery always 
open to him. There is only one thing that 
may be said against it, viz., that it is an indi- 
vidual rather than a “ regimental " decoration 
for gallantrv. Still, even then, the regiment 
is made up of individuals. And the “ regi- 
mental " bravery will spring from the bravery 
of its individual members. 

I look, therefore, upon Nos. 2 and 4 as 
being the actual questions to be answered in 
deciding our query, with No. 3, wherever it is 
possible. And, naturally, the Army falls into 
its two usual divisions, the cavalry and the 
infantry; each division being considered 
separately. 

I think I should say here that the Royal 
Artillery and the Royal Engineers are 
purposelv left out of consideration in this 
article; for, owing to their different arrange- 
ment and circumstances, it would be 
manifestly unfair to put them in comparison 
with ordinarv regiments. For a similar 
reason, though I shall speak of the famous 
Rifle Brigade and King's Roval Rifles, when 
dealing with the infantry, I scarcely look 
upon them as being quite on the same 
footing as an ordinary infantry regiment. 


]l. THe CAVALRY. 


Taking the statistics from the “ Ranks, 
Badges, and Dates" of Captain Ottley Lane 
Perry. and also from * The Army List" of 
H. M. Government, I find that the total 
number of engagements and campaigns 
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recorded there, from 1700 
to the present day (1897), 


is 153. 

Of these the following 
regiments have gained 
“distinctions” in more 
than 9, viz. :— 

The 16th Lancers in 13 
» 4th Hussars » 45 
» 9th Lancers - 
» 14th Hussars: i 19 
» 1st Dragoon Guards ,, 10 
» sth » » » IO 
». 8m ýs “a: » 9 


For later mention I may 
add to these 


The 8th Hussars in 8 
» 17th Lancers 5.0 


With regard to the fourth 
point proposed, viz. the 
Victoria Cross, I find from 
Mr. D. H. Parry's book on 
* Britains Roll of Glory ; 
or, The Victoria Cross," 
that this great distinction 
“for valour” has been 


gained by members of 
cavalry regiments as fol- 
lows :— 
Times. 
The oth Lancers 13 
» th Hussars 5 
» 17th Lancers 4 


» 2nd Dragoon Guards 3 


All others fewer than three 
times each. 


In regard to the proposed question (3)—the 
number of times a regiment has been men- 
tioned in dispatches from the seat of war—I 
find that, whilst most of these regiments in 
the first table have been mentioned a fair 
number of times, the 9th Lancers have been 
repeatedly ** mentioned " for their conspicu- 
ous bravery on the battlefield. 

It is remarkable that, whilst the rst and 2nd 
Life Guards and the Horse Guards, have each 
five “distinctions " on their standards (Parry 
gives seven to the Horse Guards), in no case 
has a V.C. been awarded to any member of 
these crack regiments. No doubt this may 
be accounted for by reason of their being 
mostly on * Home Service." 


r% 
d. A. E s 


Lance-Corporal Goate rescuing Major Smith. 


Judging, then, from the three results already 
given, it appears 

(a) That the gth (Queen's Royal) Lancers. 
has as many “distinctions.” as any other 
regiment of cavalry, except two, who are, each 
of them, one point to the good. 

(^) That the oth Lancers has had nearly 
three times as many V.C.'s won by its troopers: 
as any other cavalry regiment. 

(c) That it has quite as many “ mentions ” 
for bravery on the battlefield as any other 
cavalry regiment, and more than most. 

(7) That some of the most famous deeds 
which ever won the V.C. were amongst those 
done by men of the gth Lancers. We may 
mention 
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(1) Lord “ Bill” Beresford's daring rescue 
of a wounded comrade at Ulundi, described 
by Sir Evelyn Wood as one of the bravest 
deeds he ever saw ; 

(2) Lance-Corporal Goate’s heroism at 
Lucknow, when he picked up Major Smith, 
of the Queen's Bays, who was badly wounded, 
and carried him into safety ; then returned to 
charge the rebels single-handed ; and 

(3) Sergeant H. Hartigan’s deeds in rescu- 
ing a wounded Lancer, when surrounded by 
the enemy, at Budle-Ke-Serai ; 
a sergeant from the attack of four Sepoys, who 
had crept into the camp at Agra, disguised as 
anusicians. 

From these results, then, we must deduce 
that “The Most Distinguished Cavalry 
Regiment in the British Army," is the 
oth (QUEEN'S ROYAL) LANCERS. 

And the tables of statistics show that 
the 8th (King’s Royal Irish) Hussars and 
the 17th Lancers are worthy seconds to it. 
Both these regiments, by-the-by, were of 
* The Noble 600" in the Balaclava Charge. 


II. THE INFANTRY. 


In dealing with the infantry the same 
authorities have been taken as guides, and the 
same methods of judging used. As, however, 
the infantry have been engaged in more 
campaigns than the cavalry, and as they also 
have won many more V.C.'s, I have made it 
a rule, in tabulating the results, to put down 
only those regiments which have taken part, 
and won *“ honours,” in at least twelve engage- 
ments, and have at the same time won at 
least four Victoria Crosses by the bravery of 
individual members. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the compila- 
tion of tables, and the results to be attained 
therefrom, have been rendered much more 
difficult for the infantry than for the cavalry, 
from the fact that some years ago a re- 
arrangement of foot regiments took place; 
by which, in several cases, two regiments 
became fused into one, and the new arrange- 
ment gave the infantry regiments “territorial 
names ` instead of a number, thus the 24th 
Foot became known as the 2nd Warwick- 
shire Regiment, or South Wales Bordcrers. 

Wherever, therefore, two regiments became 
one, I have adopted the * Army Lists " 


and rescuing 
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method and record of “ distinctions " by 
putting both together; and I havealso credited 
that regiment with the number of V.C.’s won 
by the two regiments, which were formerly 
separate, but now unite in composing it. 

It is noteworthy here, again, that the 
Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier 
Guards do not come up to the records of 
several other foot regiments; due, of course, 
as in the case of the Life Guards, to their 
restricted area of action. Still, their record is 
better than that of their famous London 
cavalry contemporaries, and their positions in 
the tables as being brave regiments would no 
doubt be very high, had they anything like the 
opportunities some regiments have. We can 
never forget what the Guards did at Blenheim, 
Corunna, Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol; and though we put their records 
in these tables, we shall not take them into 
consideration when we give the result, based on 
these statistics, as to which must be accounted 
the most distinguished infantry regiment. 

Out of 153 engagements in which infantry 
have taken part, we find that: 

The King's Royal Rifles 
(formerly 6oth Foot) . has 33 “distinctions.” 


The Rifle Brigade ... . » 27 i 
The Gordon T 

(formerly 75th and g2nd 

Foot) - » 2$ " 
The Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

(formerly 23rd Foot) ... , 25 7 
The Black Watch (formerly 

42nd and 73rd Foot) p 22 m 


The Shropshire Light ln- 

fantry (formerly 53rd and 

85th Foot) ad 5 A » 
The Oxfordshire Light jn: 

fantry (formerly 43rd and 

52nd Foot) -— » 20 j} 
The Seaforth Histlandcrs 

(formerly 72nd and 78th 


Foot) » 19 » 
The South Wales Borderers 

(formerly 24th Foot) ... ,, IQ 5 
The Connaught Rangersifor- 

merly 88th and g4th Foot) ,, 18 - 
The City of London (Royal 

Fusiliers) (formerly 7th 

Foot) jc I5 ji 


The Argyle and Suthe TEE 
Regiment iformerly gist 
and g3rd Foot) ... id 15 T 

The Cameronians (formerly 


26th and goth Foot) » 13 ” 
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Then as to the number of Victoria Crosses 
won by these regiments we find that there is 
the following distribution : 


The South Wales Borderers ... 16 times. 
» Rifle Brigade... sus - — o S 
, King's Royal Rifles ... isa ue UE d 
» Black Watch... iss T diis MES us 
, Seaforth Highlanders v TES MN 
», Cameronians... io S 


Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 7 
», Welsh Fusiliers - kp D 
City of London Regiment ... 6 
Gordon Highlanders ee mw XE AU 
Shropshire Light Infantry ... 5 
» Oxfordshire Light Infantry... 4 
Connaught Rangers... 4 


The records of the 
follows :— 


* Guards” are as 


Grenadier Guards— 
16 “ distinctions," 
4 Victoria Crosses. 
Coldstream Guards— 
15 “ distinctions," 
3 Victoria Crosses. 
Scots Fusilier Guards— 
13 “distinctions,” 
5 Victoria Crosses. 


From the above tables 
it will be seen that the task 
of selecting which is the 
bravest infantry regiment 
is not nearly so easy as 
was the case in the cavalry. 
Owing, however, to the 
peculiar nature of their 
composition, their wide 
distribution, and their large 
number of battalions, it is. 
scarcely fair to include in 
the above list the King’s 
Royal Rifles and the Rifle 
Brigade. If these were 
included in our survey of 
the whole force of the in- 
fantry we should have to 
award to them the palm of 
being the two bravest regi- 
ments, since they have been 
“ mentioned " in dispatches 
far more frequently than 
any other regiment. But it 
would not be fair to com- 
pare a regiment which 
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boasts nine battalions, spread over all parts of 
the world, and armed with a peculiar weapon, 
to a regiment with three battalions, and the 
usual arms, often stationed in one place only. 

So, whilst giving them full praise and 
credit, I propose to omit them from our con- 
sideration. It will be noticed, in passing, 
that the Gordon Highlanders, whose brave 
deeds in India during the past few months. 
have been on every tongue, hold a prominent 
place in both lists, but the three regiments, 
the Black Watch, the South Wales Borderers,. 
and the Seaforth Highlanders, occupy an 
even more distinguished position. And of 
these three the palm for supremacy must. 
rest between the two first mentioned. But 


Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill defending the colours at Isandhlwana. 
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the claims of these great rivals are so 
evenly balanced that it is almost impossible 
to decide between them. Both have been 
* mentioned " innumerable times. 

We must remember that it was the Black 
Watch who gained what credit we did win at 
the fatal field of Fontenoy; who were led 
to battle by Sir John Moore, at glorious 
Corunna, with ‘Highlanders! Remember 
Egypt!"; it was the Black Watch whom 
Wellington congratulated at Quatre Bras; to 
them were addressed Colin Campbell’s 
famous words at Alma: “ The army will be 
watching you! Forward, 42nd!” ; and it was 
a sergeant of this gallant Scottish regiment 
‘who was the first Briton to enter Sebastopol. 

In the face of this magnificent record it is 
no light matter to place them second to any 
other regiment on earth. 

But we recollect that the * South Wales 
Borderers" was one of the great Marl- 
borough's famous regiments; that, like the 
Black Watch, it has served in all parts of 
the world; that such was its prominence at 
Carthagena, Talavera, Chillianwallah, and 
in South Africa, that it had more officers 
and men killed than any other regiment 
engaged in those fights; and, lastly, that it is 
to the South Wales Borderers (2nd Warwick- 
shire) there belongs the most glorious of 
modern honours of war in the nineteenth 
«entury, viz. the struggle at Isandhlwana 
and the defence of Rorke's Drift! 
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No one can ever forget, whilst the glory of 
the British arms inspires poet and writer, that 
Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill, whose de- 
fence of the “ colours " at Isandhlwana is pro- 
bably the most dramatic and heartrending 
incident in modern warfare, were both of the 
24th Foot, the South Wales Borderers: and 
that the noble Henry Hook, whose achieve- 
ments and valour at Rorke's Drift will live 
whilst the British Empire lasts, belonged to 
this great regiment. 

And it was Colonel Pulleine, let us re- 
member, who said: “ Men of the 24th! 
We are here; and here we stand, and 
fight it out to the end." This is the true 
bravery of a regiment, whose first bat- 
talion alone is opposed to thousands of the 
enemy ! 

Thus looking at the fact that the South 
Wales Borderers has only three * distinc- 
tions " fewer than the Black Watch, whilst it 
has six more Victoria Cross heroes on its 
roll; and, looking at the “ mentions " it has 
received from the time of Marlborough 
onward, I feel that, though the contest is 
most close, I must award the first place for 
bravery amongst the British infantry to THE 
SOUTH WALES BORDERERS, Whilst the brave 
BLACK WATCH, is, if beaten at all, only 
beaten by a * head "'! 

So here’s to the glorious honour of the 
9th Lancers, the South Wales Borderers, and 
the Black Watch ! 


Tae Colours of the South Wales Borderers, the 9th Lancers, and the Black Watch. 
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From a Photo by Hutcheson, North Berwick. 


By Frank SYDENHAM. 


'EpixBURGH is a city of charms and surprises. 
For example, within its boundaries vou will 
find vegetation existing at a higher altitude 
than in any other city in the United Kingdom 
—namelv, on Castle Hill, while under the 
very streets there flourishes a veritable market 
warden, owned by the Scottish Mushroom 
«ompanv, in which are produced the finest 
mushrooms to be obtained in the world. — 

This is the only known instance in which 
mushrooms are grown in a railway tunnel 
Usually the mushroom farm consists of any 
old buildings—stables, granaries, or barns— 
or they are cultivated in the open, covered 
over with a blanketing of canvas. Darkness 
is indispensable to the successful production 
of mushrooms, and no more suitable position 
could be imagined than a vast subterranean 
passage over 3oooft. long, absolutely light 
proof, for both ends are built up. 

Naturally, the tunnel was not originally 
constructed for the office it at present fulfils. 
It is now more than fifty years since the North 
British. Railway Company built this line, 
which buries itself 6oft. below the streets 
of Edinburgh, as a part of. their Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee system. 


In itself it is a magnificent piece of engi- 
neering, and the only reason why it fell into 
disuse was the fact that the gradient of one 
foot in twenty-seven proved too heavy for 
the locomotives to draw up the trains without 
the assistance of an endless wire rope worked 
by a stationary engine.at the north entrance. 

Another line was therefore constructed 
which carried the traffic outside the city, and 
for over twentv years from that time this 
tunnel lav unused. 

In 1887, however, Messrs. Robert and 
John Paton, of Glasgow, conceived the idea 
of utilising it for the purpose of cultivating 
mushrooms. After coming to an arrange- 
ment with the railway company, they bought 
up several hundred tons of soil and manure, 
built beds, planted mushroom spawn, and, 
after endless experiments as to the best way 
of producing the fungi, now have the satisfac- 
tion of practically controlling the market in 
cultivated mushrooms. 

One tremendous advantage which this farm 
has over its rivals is the evenness of the 
temperature—a most important consideration 
in growing these delicate fungi. It is the 
expense and trouble of endeavouring to pre- 
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Some of the mushroom beds, 
From a Photo by Hutcheson, North Berwick. 


serve this condition of affairs on other farms 
which rely upon small buildings, that makes 
the cost of producing the mushroom in 
many cases prohibitive. 

Except when a prolonged frost occurs—in 
which case a fire is lighted at the mouth of the 
tunnel—the thermometer throughout the year 
varies only to the extent of about ten degrees. 

Moreover, to successfully produce the 
mushroom for the table, comparative cleanli- 
ness of surroundings is found to be advan- 
tageous. Consequently, in this particular 
instance, the walls and roof of the tunnel 
are whitewashed periodically, at a cost of 
£300 on each occasion. 

An enormous amount of care must also be 
given to preparing the beds. Experience alone 
will educate a man as to the correct proportion 
of manure and soil to be used successfully. 
Book reading is of no genuine utility except 
as a rough guide to the preliminaries. 

The beds may be of any length that is 
convenient. In some instances they run to 
30 yards or 40 yards, and to 5 feet in width. 
The Scottish Mushroom Company, however, 
consider 12 feet by 3 feet the most con- 
venient proportions. 


After the bed has been built of soil and 
manure in the correct proportions, it lies 
unused for a few weeks until its temperature 
is reduced; for, although mushrooms are 
able to stand the cold, too much heat or 
moisture is fatal, especially to the delicate 
spawn, which would be burnt up by the 
natural heat of a newly made bed. 

In order to ascertain when the bed is ina 
proper condition for receiving the seed, a 
stick is pushed into the centre, and, by feeling 
the end of it when withdrawn, the foreman 
assured me he could tell the exact tempera- 
ture without the assistance of a thermometer. 

The spawn is prepared by firms who may 
not necessarily be mushroom growers them- 
selves; for, curiously enough, although the 
mushroom will, if allowed to remain until 
the laminz have turned black, produce multi- 
tudinous spores which fall from its gills, the 
spores never produce mushroems direct. 

The true reproducing matter is found as 
masses of white, cobweb-like filaments in 
manure that has lain untouched for some 
time, and a small lump of the pure spawn is 
sometimes worth £3 or £4. 

This spawn—which resembles nothing so 
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A freak. 


much as mildew—is mixed with an earthy 
preparation and moulded into cakes about 
gin. long and sin. wide, and about an inch 
thick, each of which is broken into eight 
pieces and thrust into the bed, where, under 
a congenial temperature, the spawn spreads 
rapidly and eventually produces tubercules 
which develop into mushrooms, an operation 
which takes from three weeks to a month. 

It is a common belief that the wild 
specimen of mushroom becomes fully de- 
veloped in a single night, hence the expres- 
sion “mushroom growth." As a matter of 
fact, the length of time occupied in growing 
in the case of both wild and cultivated fungi 
is, all things being equal, exactly the same. 

Occasionally, while you are standing in a 
field during a heavy rain, you will observe it 
gradually whitening as the masses of mush- 
room tops become visible, just as if the 
moisture had stimulated their growth, and 
that they had forced themselves up through 


the ground and become fully developed in 
Vol. V.-8, 
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the space of a few minutes. This, however, 
is not the case. The fact of the matter is 
that the rain, in falling, beats down the grass 
around the mushrooms and exposes them to 
view. | 

In all there are 800 mushroom beds in the 
Scottish Mushroom Company's tunnel. They 
cover the whole of the floor, with the excep- 
tion of the space occupied by a single set of 
metals along which run the trucks, which are 
always at work either bringing in soil or 
carrying out baskets of mushrooms. 

So delicate and sensitive to the effect of 
foreign substances are the fungi, that the 
locomotive which enters their growing place is 
obliged to burn only smokeless coal, and to 
blow off steam as infrequently as possible. A 
cloud of smoke or steam coming in contact 
with the mushrooms would kill off hundreds 
of them. 

When in full operation about 1000 tons of 
manure yearly are used, and 1000 bushels 


A quadruple mushroom, 
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of spawn. ‘The highest output reaches about 
socolb. of mushrooms a month. 

Naturally, amongst such a mass of fungi 
there appears an occasional monstrosity. 
One, for example, developed so rapidly in 
size that it measured twelve inches across the 
top before it was plucked. This is 
about the diameter of an ordinary 
straw hat. Mushrooms of 
this size, however, are not 
marketable, and so the 
proprietors would rather 
have a dozen small 
ones than another of 
these dimensions. 

Another oddity 
showed itself in the 
shape of three mush- 
rooms growing one 
out of the top of the 
other, and a fourth 
was beginningtoform m 
when, on account of ` 
its top-heaviness, the 
parent fungus broke 
off at the stem. 

“ Weareconstantly 
in receipt of com- i 
munications from all pr 
parts of the country 
asking our advice as 
to the best means 
to adopt to grow 
mushrooms," Mr. John Paton told me; 
“but unless the applicants can secure 
conditions similar to those we have, they 
will inevitably fail, as many have done. 
Cryptogamists, and botanists generally, fre- 
quently come from all parts of the world to 


Photograph of Mr. John, Paton—upon his head the largest 
mushroom ever grown. 
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see our tunnel, and we have had visits from 
members of the Royal Family. 

* Our facilities for sending to the leading 
markets are such that mushrooms gathered 
from our beds here in Edinburgh in the 
evening are -delivered in London next 
morning in time for breakfast, and 

our local trade is of such a 
kind that any one can have 

mushrooms on their table, 
cooked, within an hour 
after they are cut." 

This steady and con- 
tinuous supply has 
created a demand for 
mushrooms which 
can only be compared 
with the universal 
demand for tomatoes. 
In the old days it 
was very uncertain if 
mushrooms would 
be found on the 
table, and the menu 
cards at restaurants 
seldom contained 
the word. Now, 
however, they are 
about as common 
as potatoes as an 
article of food, and 
this is not the 
result of foreign 

enterprise ; for, whereas ten years ago the 
quantity of French mushrooms consumed 
in Great Britain largely exceeded those. 
of home growth, they form at present 


only about one-hundredth part of the total 
supply. 


bv Joux Le Breton. 

France had declared war against Prussia, 
and the news was flashed into every corner 
of her Empire. ‘The villagers of Longcourt 
—which is about forty miles from Woerth, 
where one of the great battles was fought in 
1870—were ablaze with excitement, for five 
of their young men were ordered to join the 
colours without delay. France had need of 
her gallant sons, and they were to set out at 
once, and report themselves at the depot at 
Metz within forty-eight hours. 

The telegrams had been brought four 
miles by road, for there was no telegraph office in Longcourt, and it was the women 
who opened them and read the orders, and then hastened away to spread the stirring tale. 
Jacques Lamonte was one of the five who were summoned, and he was busy in the fields 
with his father when Mere Lamonte came hobbling up to them as fast as her feeble limbs 
would carry her. 

* Hélas!” she cried out, in her thin, shrill voice, as soon as she was near enough for 
them to hear her. “Hélas! It is bad news, sorrowful news!" and then she was forced 
to make a long pause, so that she could get breath. 

“ What is the bad news then?” asked Pere Lamonte, scarcely raising his eyes from his 
work. He thought, perhaps, that one of the sitting hens had let her eggs grow cold, for 
greater news was scarce. 

“War! It is war!" panted the old woman, coming close up to them at last. 

“What is war, mother? How know you?” asked the farmer pettishly. He was always 
saying that a woman will make a mystery out of an old china nest-egg and a bunch of 
fur. But soon he saw that this news was serious, for the tears wcre trickling down the 
dame's brown wrinkled face, and she answered : 

“War with the Prussians, the accursed Prussians! Our Jacques has to join his 
regiment! Hélas / " and she put her blue apron to her eyes and sobbed outright. 

The old farmer looked scared, and the lad drew nearer to his mother and put his arm 
around her. Newspapers were scarce in those parts, and they had not known that war was 
imminent. 

* He'll be killed! " sobbed the mother. ‘Oh! the accursed Prussians ! " 

“You speak foolishness,” remonstrated Pere Lamonte gravely. “ What do women know 
of war? I have been a soldier, and I live. And see you, this might have been worse—it 
might have been war with those fiends of English who made nothing of killing my grand- 
father. As for these Prussians! Pouf! We shall serve them as we have served them 
before ! " 

* And there is the mitrailleuse, my father! " said Jacques hopefully. 

Copyright, 1898, by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., in the United States of America. 
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“Ah! That is butchery, not war! I do 
not wish to see men slaughtered by machinery, 
not I! No, no, France has no need of the 
mitrailleuse while she has soldiers like you, 


Sho went nearer to him, and took his hand. 


my son, and thousands like you! Let it be 
man to man, and then—/es/e/ where will 
they be ? " and the farmer looked about, over 
the wide brown fields, as though a mighty 
army of Prussians had vanished from them 
at the mere sound of his words. 

“But—it is hard to leave home when— 
when you have so much work for me to do," 
Jacques said. 

“ Think not of us, boy ; think of the glory! 
Ah! if I could but accompany you! Come 
now, we must go to the Maire, this will be 
grand news for him!" and followed across 
the fields by his wife and son, the former 
whimpering her grief and her forebodings 
into the lad's ears, he marched of, stil 
soldier-like and erect, despite his sixty vears. 

The Maire was an old soklier like himself, 
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and there were twenty other veterans in 
Longcourt, and when they all met together 
they could talk only of armies and of war, of 
desperate battles, thunderous charges of 
cavalry, and crashing vollevs from the in- 
fantry ; and the fire of youth shone in their 
eyes as they fought their old battles over 
again in the peaceful village of their fathers. 

Jacques went sadly home to the old farm- 
house with his mother, and listened to her 
tearful prophecies of his early death until he 
could bear it no longer, and rushed away to 
the farm of the Raillais, where he found the 
little Margot tending the poultry. Only six- 
teen was Margot, yet with a dozen lovers 
already, and some from miles away ; but she 
and Jacques had been children together, and 
it had been settled years ago that when she 
was old enough, they should marry, so that 
it was only natural he should go to her for 
comfort. 

Truly, of late, Margot had said that 

childish promises meant nothing, but 
then she never objected to Jacques 
visiting her, or waiting for her after 
Mass. She was in no hurry to choose 
a husband, and thus far her mother 
had not arranged a marriage for her ; 

/ and so she was sometimes kind to 
f Jacques and sometimes indifferent. 
© Only last night she had allowed him 
to tell her how much he loved her, 
and had never once said that she 
was tired of the old story. Now 
she was surprised to see him so early in the 
day. 

“Why lazy one, hast thou put the sun to 
bed?" she asked. 

“It is bad news, Margot," he said, * there 
is war against Prussia, and I go to join my 
regiment ! " and he looked to see her eyes 
downcast, and perhaps the tears shining 
under the long, dark lashes. 

“War! War against Prussia!" she cried, 
and her cheeks bloomed like two red roses, 
and her big, dark eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. “Oh! Jacques, mow ami, how I envy 
vou! Oh! that I vere a man and could 
shoulder a gun and march with you! I would 
teach these Germans to be humble! ‘ Pigs!’ 
I would say to them, ‘kneel to me!’ and if 
they would not I would shoot them!” 


FOR THE HONOUR OF FRANCE. 


Though his heart was so heavy, Jacques 
almost smiled. He had been drilled, and 
knew something of soldiering. ‘‘ What if 
they fired upon you? ” he asked. 

* [ would not retreat, not if they came in 
thousands! I would fire and fire, and then 
if they were too many for me, I would die 
where I stood, and the enemy would fear 
France, for they would know that every one 
of her sons and daughters could die as I did 
for the dear country ! " 

* But, Margot," he said reproachfully, “ it 
may be that you will never see me again." 

She went nearer to him, and took his 
hand. 

“Then, Jacques, my brother, I will pray 
for your soul," she said simply. It was the 
first caress she had ever given him, and he 
was thrilled with joy at the touch of her little 
brown fingers. 
thought, she would tremble to hear him 
speak of death, she would weep and cling to 
him, and beg him not to leave her. 

“If I am killed, I lose you for ever, l.e 
said; ‘but, Margot, if it should be 
that I return, will you marry me? 
Will you promise not to marry 
anyone else if I should be 
killed ? " 

“ I promise nothing," Mar- 
got said ; but she let him kiss 
her before he went away, and 
when he was gone she crept 
behind the big wood-stack, 
and knelt and prayed with 
many tears that the Holy 
Mother would guard Jacques 
from all danger and bring him 
safely back to his home. 

War in all its brutal magnifi- 
cence was rampant in the land, and 
the blood of brave men drenched tke 
fair fields of France. Hundreds and 
thousands of widows and orphans lived 
through days oí bitter sorrow; men were 
slaughtered, wounded, maimed at the im- 
perious willof statesmen. They were brave with 
the lives of others, these masters of statecraft. 

Jacques joined the army under MacMahon, 
and very soon he saw plenty of fighting. 
‘There were but few reserve men in the various 
corps under the command of the Marshal, 


Yet, if she loved him, he. 
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whose army was chiefly composed of vete- 
rans; men who had seen service in Algeria, 
and to whom war was no new game. On 
August sth, 1870, the French Army stretched 
from Wesseinbourg, along the Rhine to 
Strasburg, the left wing pointing somewhat 
west, to Haguenau. occupying the Vosges, 
and covering the pass of Bilsche, a strong 
position against which the Germans were 
marching. It was well chosen, but MacMahon 
was unaware that against his 50,000 men the 
enemy had 130,009, and had resolved on 
victory at any cost. 

From Woerth, the battle became general, 
the Bavarians pressing heavily on the left of 
the French line, which was four miles in 
length; but gradually the whole conflict 
centred about Woerth itself. Jacques was 
in the corps which was stationed on the 
heights above the village, and stunned by 
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In the vineyard on the right were the Zouavcs and Turcos. 


the thunderous noise, and dizzy with the 
fumes of the smoke, he blindly rained down 
bullets on the unseen Germans who were 
trying to cross the valley below. 
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In the vineyard on the right were the 
Zouaves and Turcos, who mowed down the 
great battalions of the foe marching across 
the open space before them, so that as they 
advanced, they melted away, until at length 
the dreary, shattered remnant lost all 
force, and drifted back from 
whence it came. 

Then the corps, to which 
J acques was attached, 


A savage delight pcssessed him as the man fell. 


was moved up to the heights of Froeschville, 
where the line wanted strengthening, and once 
more came the spectacle of the stolid Ger- 
mans marching steadily to death, and thus far, 
vainly. At last, in countless numbers, they 
succeeded in ascending the heights, and 
although hundreds fell on the hillside, others 
came forward to take their places, and at 
about two o clock in the afternoon the enemy 
threatened to cut the French army in two. 
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Then came the order “ Charge, bayonets ! '" 
and gallant Frenchmen plunged forward in 
resistless force, and the Germans wavered, 
and then fled. Mad with exultation, Jacques. 
dashed his bayonet into the breast of a young 
giant, fresh-faced and 
beardless, and a savage 
delight possessed him 
as the man fell a 
struggling, agonised, 
helpless piece of hu- 
manity. Borne by the 
swift-moving mass, he 
was hurried away—on, 
overthe writhing bodies 
of his countrymen and 
of their foes; on, 
blindly on, with Death 
smiting surely to the 
right and the left, and 
yet sparing him. 

The Germans halted 
and then were driven a 


little farther back. 
Then again they re- 
sisted stubbornly — 


new troops were pour- 
ing in to their assist- 
ance. Once more they 
advanced; and this 
time the French were 
driven back, and, 
although they fought 
hard and resisted 
stoutly, it was soon 
realised that the num- 
bers of the enemy were 
overpowering, and first 
a few turned and fled, 
and the many followed. 

“Coward!” shrieked 
Jacques through the 
din, to the first fugitive who passed him; but 
a moment later he too saw that resistance 
was useless. The impulse to seek safety 
came strong upon him, and he turned. It 
was like a frightful dream ; it was as though 
Death were riding but a foot in the rear, 
eager to strike and have done with him. 
The officers shouted to the men to halt, 
commanded them, implored them, shot and 
cut at them as they passed, and were in turn 
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cui down by the panic-stricken creatures in 
tneir terror; and then the woods were gained. 
Even then there was no halting, for shells 
came falling amid the trees, severing grcat 
branches, uprooting saplings, killing or 
wounding scores of the refugees. : 

When night came, the fugitives were miles 
away from the seat of battle, most of them 
weaponless, many without even shakoes or 
tunics. Jacques was one of the latter, and, 
after having slept for “a couple of hours, he 
continued his flight, taking the road towards 
Longcourt. 

In the evening, worn and exhausted, white 
with dust, and weaponless, Jacques fell at 
h2 door of the old farmhouse, and Mere 
Lamonte, hurrying up, saw that it was her 
son, and cried out that he was dead, and then 

‘wept for joy that the words had no truth in 
them. 

With wide-opened eyes, which still feared 
to see the swift approach of death, Jacques 
told his story, his mother listening with low 
cobbings and whispered prayers of gratitude 
for his escape; and, when it was all told, his 
father groaned aloud in his agony and shame 
that France had no army, and no sons worthy 
of her, since, to their eternal disgrace, they had 
run bcfore the Prussians. | 

As for Jacques, he scarcely dared to think 
of Margot. This was not how he had wished 
to come back to her. His mother caressed 
him, and brought him his old clothes, and 
his sabots and blouse, and bade him forget 
the past, and be happy with those who loved 
him so dearly ; but the father would scarcely 
speak to his son, and saw him but seldom in 
those days. He was busy, was Pere Lamonte, 
for he and the Maire were calling together all 
those of Longcourt who had been soldiers, 
and others from outlying hamlets and farms, 
and forming a company of Franc-Tireurs, 
forty-five strong, who were to be ready for 
the Prussians when they came. 

Three days after Jacques reached home a 
peasant came to the village, who had ridden 
over from Grand-le-Court, twelve miles away, 
to bring the news that twenty Uhlans were 
riding down towards Longcourt, and that all 
the villages along the route were submitting 
to them. 

Then the Maire and Père Lamonte muc- 
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tered their men, and, armed with fowling- 
pieces and what other weapons they had, they 
marched into the wood through which the 
high road passes. Jacques saw them go, and 
he went into the farmhouse, where his mother 
smiled fondly at him. He leant over her and 
kissed her—kissed her over and over again, 
and then he crept out, and went towards the 
wood where the Franc-Tireurs were con- 
cealed. He found them lying behind the 
bushes on either side of the road, well 
hidden, and waiting for the Uhlans; and, 
going up to the Maire, he demanded a gun. 

“Who has a pop-gun?" asked a vieux 
moustache posted beside the Maire, and 
laughter followed the question. But Pére 
Lamonte, in a fury, dashed the butt of his 
gun on the ground, and called to Jacques 
that if he came nearer he would shoot him 
as he would an accursed Prussian, and bade 
him begone and feed the pigs, for such work 
suited him better than soldiering. 

So Jacques had to slink back home, and 
hardly had he reached there than he heard 
firing and the galloping of horses, and 
presently he saw the Franc-Tireurs returning 
in triumph with three wounded prisoners and 
two captured steeds, and a number of carbines 
and swords. 

They had exterminated every one of the 
Uhlans but those three, and that night there 
were great rejoicings in the village. And 
Jacques knelt beside his bed, and wept with 
shame and grief, and thought of Margot, now 
never to be his. 

But the rejoicings were soon over. The 
very next day a regiment of German infantry 
surrounded the village, seized and disarmed 
the Franc-Tireurs, and searched the houses 
for weapons; and soon the prisoners knew 
that they were to be shot. The Maire, and 
Pere Lamonte, and all their men received 
their sentence unflinchingly, and boldly said 
that they had no fear of death. Even the 
Germans, fresh from the discovery of their 
slaughtered comrades, Jooked with pity upon 
the brave old fellows, and Jacques cursed his 
fate that he was not one of them. 

The women wept and prayed the German 
Commander to have mercy. Margot knelt 
and implored him ; poor old Mere Lamonte 
with quivering lips besought him to spare 
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only her husband ; and at last he said that 
two only should suffer for the rest. 

“Iam their leader, and I demand to be one!" 
said the Maire, quickly stepping forward. 

* And I, the other!” cried a voice from 
behind the crowd of women and children ; and 
thereupon Jacques made his way to the front. 

* Bah! He is not one of us! " growled a 
veteran. '*M'sieule Colonel, I claim 
to be the other! " 

* Commandant, the honour is 
mine," urged the lad, pressing 
nearer to the brown-bearded 
Colonel, who stood looking 
curiously at these French- 
men who disputed with 
each other for the 
honour of dying. “ It 
was I who spoke 
directly after 
M'sieu le Maire. 
That I was not 
wih them at 
the moment 
‘was no fault of - 
mine — I had 
left their ranks 
but a few mo- 
ments before 
they fired on 
your men, and 
I myself would 
have fired on 
them had I 
béen. abie 
to. If you 
let me live I 
will fire upon 
them at every 
opportunity ! 
second ! " 

* No, no! not my son! Anyone but my 
son!" shrieked out Mere Lamonte, trying to 
take hold of him, but kept back by the 
soldiery. 

* Fother, speak for me! 
* [s it not my place to die? " 

* Yes, my son! " answered the old farmer; 
and Jacques, hearing once more those words 


Commandant, let me be the 


" cried Jacques. 


He struck him full upon the face with his open hand. 
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* my son," knew that he was forgiven, and 
glowed with happiness. 

* Be it as you will ! " said the Colonel, and 
Jacques stepped forward to take his place 
beside the Maire. 

* My only child," wailed the old mother, 
holding up her shaking hands in piteous 
beseeching; and Margot, amid her streaming 
tears, cried out 
that . Jacques 
must not die— 
that he was so 
young — that 
others were 
willing. And 
the Colonel, 
looking down 
upon the wo- 
men, turned 
suddenly awav, 
and said ab- 
ruptly to his 
men, who had 
already closed 
about the 
prisoners : 

“Reese 
him ! " 

The ranks 
opened, and 
Jacques stood 
there shame- 
stricken and 
despairing, the 
chance of re- 
deeming his 
honour wrested 
from him by 


the pleading 
of those two women who loved him. 
Then, springing forward with a bound 


to where the Colonel was standing, he 
struck. him full upon the face with his open 
hand. 

The German fell back a step, grasping at 
the hilt of his sword, and on the instant a 
dozen shots spurted from the blue-coated 
lines, and found their mark in the body of a 
soldier of France. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Artists’ Studios — Sir E. Y. Poynter, President of the 
Royal Academy — Wasted Art. 


Ey- , A COMPARISON of the studios of famous artists would make 

e ome, aá interesting and amusing study. One well-known 
English painter works in a studio which contains as little to excite or 
captivate the fancy as a barrack-room. Save for a few half-obliterated crayon sketches the 
walls are bare. Everything, but the articles in immediate use, is dusty and dirty; the floor is 
littered with rubbish, and the artist himself is not less dismally untidy than his surroundings. 
Mr. Alma Tadema's studio, on the contrary is palatial in its proportions and arrangements, and 
scrupulously clean. 

Hans Makart, the great Viennese painter, not content with the quarters provided by the 
Emperor, built himself a great studio, seventy-two feet in length and thirty-two in width, fitted 
with all the magnificence that his brilliant but erratic genius suggested. Gabriel Max, “ the 
poet painter of Munich," worked in a studio of small size, uncarpeted, with bare walls, and 
littered with unfinished canvases and empty frames—the very opposite of an ideal sanctum 
for a poet painter. At one time he had it loaded with all manner of curiosities, living and 
dead — monkeys, tortoises, snakes, skeletons, human and otherwise, and other biological items. 
When he married, however, the curiosities were banished. 

In the studio of a well-known humorous artist the most striking feature is a series of 
cabinets filled with photographs of persons and costumes, all carefully classified for instant 
reference in the composition of cartoons. Another humorous artist works surrounded by fine 
Gothic armour and choice examples of old oak carving. with weapons of rare workmanship. 

Bouguereaux, who is, perhaps, the most famous of living French painters, has about 
himself and his studio nothing of the conventional unconventionality and luxury of the 
successful artist. His workshop is bare of everything but the materials for his work. A 

Fol. V.— February, 1898.—N^o. 26. 
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few casts and busts stand on the floor: some 
unframed studies hang on the walls; while 
here and there on large easels are canvases in 
various stages of development. He is him- 
self neatly dressed and courtly in manner, 
suggesting the successful business man rather 
than the artistic genius. 


Tue President of the 
Royal Academy is essen- 
tially a learned painter, 
and his great popular success has been 
achieved almost in spite of himself. Archzo- 
logical accuracy and no fun, are the charac- 
teristics of most of his pictures. 

Yet his success has been great. 

His father was an architect. of 
some distinction, . and young 
Poynter began studving art in 
the intervals of an education at 
the Ipswich Grammar School. 
His health being delicate, he 
spent several winters abroad, and 
it was at Rome in 1853-4 he 
became acquainted with 
Lord Leighton, and 
worked in his studio. 
Acting on his advice, 
he decided to become 
a figure painter, his 
biaspreviously having 
been towards land- 
scape. 

A visit. to the 
French Exhibition in 
1855 enamoured him 
of the Paris schools, 
and he entered the 
alélter of Gleyre. He worked there for four 
years, among his fellow students being Mr. J. 
McN. Whistler, Mr. G. Du Maurier, and Mr. 
Prinsep, R.A. On his return to London he 
busied himself with decorative work and 
drawing on wood. He also etched the plates 
for Mrs. Jameson's “ History of Our Lord in 
Art," and began painting pictures toth in oil 
and water colour. 

“Faithful unto Death," was his first picture 
to attract general attention. It represents a 
Roman sentry standing at his post at the 
gate of Herculaneum, amid the fiery glare of 
the eruption of Vesuvius, while on the ground 


Sir E. J. Poynter 
P.R.A. 
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Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
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lie jewels and other valuables cast aside by 
those who have fled from the city, which is 
seen, in flames, through the gateway. Follow- 
ing on this picture came “Israel in Egypt,” 
an elaborate composition, which pleased 
Egyptologists by its erudition, while it 
fascinated the public with its dramatic pre- 
sentment of a familiar theme. 

His next substantial success was made 
with “ The Catapult,” which showed with 
great power and probability a party of Roman 
soldiers working that military engine at the 
siege of Carthage. He painted this picture 
in three months, and although it lacked the 

popularity of “ Israel ” it secured his 
election as A.R.A. 
In 1870, the Slade School of Fine 
Art was founded at University 
College, and he was appointed 
the first Slade Professor, an ap- 
pointment which he held until 
1576, when he resigned on 
account of the work devolving 
upon him as Director for Art at 
south Kensington, to which 
he was appointed in the 
previous year. In- 
deed, he found after 
a few years that he 
must choose between 
abandoning the paint- 
ing of pictures and 
giving up his post at 
South. Kensington, 
and, naturally, chose 
the latter alternative. 
During this time he 
painted the four large 
pictures for the billiard room at Wortley Hall; 
“ Perseus and Andromeda," “ More of More 
Hall," “ Atalanta's Race " (which insured his 
election as R.A.), and ** Nausicaa playing at 
Ball," and also the ** ZEsculapius taking the 
thorn out of the foot of Venus," bought by 
the trustees of the Chantrey bequest, one 
of his most successful and best known 
pictures. 

Shortly after this time, he produced the 
** Visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon," 
a large and crowded composition, about 
which he took an infinity of trouble, designing 
the architecture (of wbich he had a mcdel 
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From the Painting by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


made) among other things, and spending six 
years over the picture. Of late years he has 
more generally exercised his imagination 
upon small classical subjects, many of which 
must be fresh in the recollection of visitors 
to the recent Royal Academy and New Gallery 
Exhibitions. 

In 1893 he succeeded Sir F. W. Burton as 
Director of the National Gallerv, a post for 
which he was well fitted, both. by his know- 
ledge of the history and technicalities of art, 
and by his wide sympathies for different 
schools; and after the death of Sir John 
Millais the members of the Royal Academy 
elected him to be their President. 

While Sir Edward has not the suave 
geniality, or the bluff good-humour and 
boyish abandon, which made his immediate 
predecessors in the Presidency so popular, 
he is not lacking in the sterling qualities of 
mind and heart betokened by those outward 
signs; and those who enjoy his friendship 
know that he delights in doing a kindness, 


and that anything which he undertakes 
to do will certainly be done—and done 
well. 

The President is a distinguished painter of 
easel pictures, but he is also much more than 
this. His schemes for decoration, and the 
pieces of decorative work which he has 
carried out, attest his sympathy with a 
broader interpretation of the word “art” 
than is usually attached to it, and show that 
he adds to sympathy knowledge and mastery 
over the various materials with which he has 
had to work. From the outset of his career, 
when he made cartoons for coloured windows, 
painted the roof of Waltham Abbev, and deco- 
rated a quantity of furniture, he has devoted 
a great deal of attention to decorative art, not 
only in the form of painting, but in the form 
of mosaic as well. 

Sir Edward is an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, a distinction which was granted him 
for his services on the jury of the fine art 
section of the French International Exhibition 
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of 1878, and his portrait is to be seen in the 
collection of portraits of distinguished painters, 
painted by themselves bv 
authorities, in the 
Florence. 


invitation of the 
galleries of the Uflizi, 

Sir Edward is passionately fond of Handel's 
music, and in his early studio days he used to 
play it with great enthusiasm. His 
Du Maurier, did not share his enthusiasm, 
and when Poynter broke olt to exclaim : ** By 


friend, 


Jove, isnt this grand! " Du Maurier would 
declare that Handel was nothing but * Tum, 
tum, tum, Hallelujah! " 

Lady Poynter is, perhaps, the most graceful 


woman in London. 
and Mr. 
nephew. 

Our reproduction of 
by kind 
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There are many nobleschemesfor 
taking the poor children of the big 
City of London into the country, and showing 
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Why does nobody 
introduce them to the beauties of art? When 
the London a magnificent 
wealth of art is hidden in the deserted dwel- 
That the 
pictures is proved by the success of the 
Dethnal 
enough fine pictures in London houses to fur- 


them the beauties of nature. 


season 1S Over, 


lings of the rich. poor enjoy 


exhibitions. at Green. There are 


such exhibitions, and delight 


the eyes of thousands who had previously 


nish a score of 


If some 
philanthropic persons would undertake the 


known nothing of the delights of art. 


organisation, they would probably find plenty 
of collectors sufficiently unselfish and public- 
might be 
organised specially for children with a judi- 
that would 


spirited to help them. Exhibitions 


cious selection of pictures 


interest them. 


By Norreys CONNELL. 
IL —CAVAERY;- 


SPEED and strength are now, 
as on the day when, three 
hundred - and twenty-seven 
years before Christ, Alex- 
anders cuirassiers bore down 
the horsemen:of Porus, the 
3 eZ essential qualities of the cava- 
ESE Pee lier ; for speed and strength 

. | are the great forces which 
serve cavalry in what is, has always been, and demonstrably must remain its great tactical 
end— Shock action. : 

* Shock action: " the phrase conveys its meaning: it brings before us at once the old 
dense columns—the modern long lines of galloping horsemen speeding down to drop 
their ponderous weight on a like body of the enemy, or it may be his infantry or his guns, 
or even the convoys bringing him his powder and shot or his bread and butter. To dash 
against, to overturn by sheer physical violence, is the meaning of shock action. And shock 
action may be considered the meaning of cavalrv; for cavalry incapable, through defective 
organisation or poor leading, of shock tactics is of no more use on the field of joined battle 
than are mounted infantiy or bicyclists. 

There have been epochs in the history of warfare when this principle was forgotten or 
ignored; but the Great Frederick of Prussia finding, on coming to the throne, that his 
cavalry had a trick of halting at critical moments to fire a volley from their dragons 
or short muskets, vindicated it by a crisp order to the effect that cavalry officers failing 
to go straight at the enemy should be tried by court-martial. A few years later these 
same officers galloped their men over everything that stood in their way. It is to be laid 
to the credit of our own cavalry leaders of the great wars—Uxbridge and the like—that, 
however wantonly and stupidly they may occasionally have thrown away valuable lives, 
they rarely outraged the Jaws of cavalry action by inopportune recourse to fire-arms. It is 
not musketry one wanis from a horse soldier. . 

Nor is it even your superlative swordsman, “the very butcher of a silk button." who 
makes the best cavalry man or (as in this connection, where individuality is all but lost) the 
best unit in‘a squadron; it is your “big man on a big horse," who can sit on that horse 
under all conditions until he or it dies, and who can guard well enough not to die until 
he bas achieved his general's object or someone is ready to take his place. 

In our old wars with France, when horse met horse on fairly equal terms, where there 
could be no question of moral superiority on either side, and where the Gallic cavaliers 
were quite as good riders and far better swordsmen than our troopers, nevertheless 
they were invariably compelled to give way before the shock of our superior physique and 
the greater heaviness of our cattle. Similarly the French cavalry rarely or never broke an 
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British square—a feat commonly performed 
by the British cavalry against the French 
infantry. 

On the other hand, of the men struck by 
the sword in these encounters, a far greater 
proportion of British died, showing the 
deadlier skill of the Frenchman with his 
weapon; and this emphasises one or two 
important facts. It is of little moment in 
battle whether the injury a man receives be 
slight or fatal if only it incapacitate him from 
further share in that particular field. If under 
normal circumstances one party of horse 
bear down upon another party with sufficient 
impetus to overthrow its ranks and materially 
impair its cohesion, such a success would be 
reasonably paid for with a far greater butcher's 
bill than that of the scattered party ; it might 
be cheaply bought if the cavalry overthrown 
had covered any important movement or dis- 
position on its flanks or rear. To win an 
easy victory cheaply is often good luck; not 
to hesitate at the price of the most difficult 
one requires military genius. 

Not, of course, that a cavalry leader may 
fling his squadrons on all in front of him— 
horse, foot, and artillery—regardless of the 
conditions of the combat; but if he feel that 
he can do something worth doing, something 
really great, something by which his country 
may benefit, let him not count the cost to 
himself, but send his general word, blow his 
trumpets, and “ ride home." He may never 
come back, but he will be heard of again and 
more often than if he had died in bed. 

* Ride home,’’ I say, and to ride home is 
the rub. It is hard to make the men of our 
time do it; cavalry will not always ride home 
on cavalry, will rarely do so on guns, hardly 
ever on formed infantry. 

Frederick's lieutenant Seidlitz, perhaps the 


greatest cavalry general the world has known, 


was the last leader of horse that rode always 
home. Even kellermann, the Heaven-sent 
angel of Marengo, at Waterloo could not 
force his troopers on our squares; Brown 
Bess with her long bayonet absolutely nullified 
the gigantic force latent in twenty thousand 
of the best cavalry of the world. In honour 
to a mighty foe be it said that our own 
victorious squadrons could not shake the 
last rallying square of the Old Guard, 
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slowly retiring in majestic phalanx into the 
night. 

Remember it is not riding home to pull up 
at the point of the bayonet, and wave your 
sword or fire a pistol. To ride home is to 
gallop on the bayonet point at the greatest 
speed of which your horse is capable. To do 
so requires a courage and nerve which civilisa- 
tion does not make more common. 

The day when cavalry could be relied upon 
to ride knee to knee on unshaken and un- 
demoralised infantry is gone for ever; so far 
back as one hundred and forty years ago 
Voltaire prophesied its end. Not that 
troopers will never charge formed infantry, 
only they cannot be depended upon to over- 
turn it, but merely to impede its advance by 
forcing it to close its skirmishing line up to 
t ie centre, presenting a more accessible mark 
lor artillery. 

It is true that the official “ Infantry Drill ” 
lays it down that “on open ground a foot 
soldier has nothing to fear from a single 
trooper, and that on broken ground the 
advantage is on his side provided he remains 
calm and collected." Scarcely need it be 
said that the average young soldier does not 
remain calm and collected at the sight of a 
horseman pricking down on him with lance 
point dropped to the engage; if his fellows 
are near he edges up to them, if alone he 
incontinently looses off his rifle and runs, or, 
standing, waggles his bayonet in front of him 
by way of guard. The moral advantage is 
entirely with the mounted man, and, unless 
the infantry man can shoot him down ere he 
can close, it seems that the physical advan- 
tage is with him too, for, after all, if the 
trooper rides straight at the foot man, it 
seems obvious that the latter must be over- 
turned, though he remain ever so “calm and 
collected." 

I have said that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to make cavalry charge home 
against infantry — here is the converse of 
the proposition : 

Although it has been demonstrated over 
and over again on the field of action that 
cavalry approaching from any distance cannot 
live in the face of steady rifle fire, yet the 
sheer impression of terror sprung from the 
flashing steel and thundering hoofs has many 
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“Scotland for Ever!” 


From the Painting by Lady Butler, 
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times inspired raw infantry with the grossest 
pusillanimity. In the opening engagements 
of the Franco-German War, ere the Teuton 
foot had been blooded, “shot over," and 
generally encouraged bv success, they more 
than once got out of hand on the approach of 
the French horse ; and, even as late as Grave- 
lotte, an alárm of cavalry flung into momentary 
panic the: élite of the Prussian baualions. 
The advahce of our own divisions. at the 
Alma was considerably hampered by an 
unconscionable apprehension of cavalry on 
the part of commanding officers who were 
old enough to have known better. 

The plain truth of the matter can only be 
that it is the natural instinct of humanity to 
turn tail when suddenly threatened by a 
danger appealing strongly to the imagination : 
and in the onrush of armed squadrons, flving 
over the ground at from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour, there is, to the average man, 
something of the effect of an appalling primi- 
tive force let loose against him. In fine, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the more scientific 
we vrow, the more accurate our firearms 
become, in short, the more impossible it is 
for cavalry to charge infantry without un- 
thinkable loss, the more difficult it is to train 
infantry to coolness and steadiness under a 
cavalry onslaught. Even at Balaclava Sir 
Colin Campbell's “thin red line" of High- 
landers, armed with the best firclock of their 
day, did no more against indifferent Russian 
horse than the Duke of York's archers at 
Agincourt in the face of the first chivalry of 
France. 

Sull, although it be morally certain that 
great cavalry leaders will yet deliberately call 
upon their sabres to do it, it is well to re- 
member that one of the rarest occurrences in 
modern warfare is for cavalry to advance 
against formed infantry in pitched battle. 
And on these occasions justification is sought 
on the plea that is always just: Necessity. 
Such necessity as sent the 8thand gth French 
Cuirassiers charging, albeit in bleodv shot- 
riven fragments, up the streets of Morsbronn 
on the 11th August, 1870, and started Von 
Bredow on his never-to-be-forgotsen ** Zod/en 
Aut" five days later at Rezonville. Both 
these truly splendid exploits resulted in the 
practically complete destruction of their 
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undertakers, dud they were successful. The 
French horsemen gave their lives to save 
their whole army from capture; the Prussian 
horsemen were so long a-dying that they held 
the enemy in check while their own infantry 
marched up from many miles away. Such 
another attempt was made on September 2nd 
at Sedan, when Margueritte’s Lancers and 


Turcos tried to fling themselves on the 
Bavarian infantry across the plateau of 
lFloing. But they fell in a hopeless cause ; 


save for the diflicultv of passing the Arab 
stallions in their death throes, the Germans 
suffered not at all. 

Thus, the normal duty of cavalrv on the 
field of battle is to seek out and overthrow 
the hostile cavalry; to threaten, and, if pos- 
sible, capture or cut up, all ill-supported 
batteries ; to attack any troops open to sur- 
prise or much shaken by fire— particularly if 
ploughed by artillery. Finally, in victory to 
press on and turn retreat into rout; in defeat 
to hold back and at all costs cover the retire- 
ment of slower-moving arms. | 

As cavalry is a non-effective arm save 
when charging, or within blade's length of 
the foe, it is naturally screened as much as 
possible when not engaged; though it must 
not be so far away that a ten minutes’ trot 
may not bring it within scope of action. 
More than one cavalry attack has failed 
through the horses. staleness after a pro- 
longed advance at speed. However con- 
temptible be the object charged, it should be 
strong enough to resist riders on horses blown 
by a two thousand yards gallop. A trooper on 
an exhausted animal is worse off than on foot. 
and a squadron in such predicament would 
be at the mercy of a handful of riflemen. 
Let us admit that it may be possible for them 
to return the fire with their carbines; but to do 
so at all effectively they must dismount, and 
dismounted troopers are, in a military sense, 
no longer cavalry; just as gunners using 
their small arms and handspikes have ceased 
to be artillery. 

Horsemen who, through incapacity or ex- 
haustion, cannot charge, are not, for the 
moment cavalry, but merely mounted indi- 
viduals, and, save for what moral effect their 
presence may obtain on a timid foe, were 
better off the field, 
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Cavalry scouts surprised. 
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In olden time cavalry attacked in column 
—that is to say, packed in dense masses with a 
narrow front, but this formation, which cannot 
but be considered as unscientific to the ex- 
tent of viciousness, has long been abandoned 
by tacticians, not only because of the in- 
creasing power of fire-action, but because of 
its being wasteful in every way ; the thcory 
of the depth of the column materially, or at 
all events, proportionately increasing the force 
of the shock having been exploded. Now 
cavalry, coming into the zone of aimed fire, 
as rapidly as possible wheel into line; and 
charging, charge in line—perhaps even in 
lines of single rank, with hundreds of vards 
Letween cach. It is so they minimise the 
effect of fire, leave themselves more free 
to clear obstacles, run less risk of self- 
inflicted danger when horses fall, make 
the most of their numbers, and leave 
greatest scope for effective and oppor- 
tune support; while in no sense impair- 
ing their physical and moral effect on the 
enemy. 

Charging their kind, they would ride boot 
to boot, sword in air for a downstroke, and 
to avoid injury to their comrades or their 
horses ; against guns and infantry, they would 
loosen the files, and lower their blades to the 
engage. Cavalry would be approached at a 
more leisurely pace than infantry or guns, 
but against horse the last hundred yards 
or so would be covered with the utmost 
conceivable fury, while against infantry 
it is possible they might not ride “all 
out." Always, however, the last phase 
of the progress should be at excessive 
spced—otherwise, there can be no adequate 
shock. 

The first line of horsemen having closed 
with the enemy, the second would be launched 
at lesser speed to the support; and so on, 
line after line, until the combat was lost or 
won. Inthe words of Jomini: ‘ With equally 
good troops, victory would fall to that side 
which holds the last squadrons in reserve, 
and launches them at the proper moment on 
the flanks of the enemy, when engaged with 
one's own troops." 

A cavalry battle is, like most things in war, 
a game of Beggar my Neighbour played with 
blood and iron. 
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But, it will no doubt occur to those who 
honour me with their interest, if the battle 
value of cavalry depends so much upon its 
size and weight, why should we have in our 
army so many regiments of hussars, certainly 
not very biz men, and only a handful of dra- 
goonsoflicially classed as heavy? The reason 
is to be founl in the rarely remembered fact 
that war is not all battles, indeed that 
deliberate, pitched battles given and accepted 
on both sides are comparatively infrequent 
incidents—although in the nature of things few 
campaigns can be decisive in which none 
occur. 

In England’s last considerable war, the 
Crimean Campaign, lasting from start to 
finish twenty-three months, eighteen of which 
the hostile armies may be said to have passed 
in each other’s presence, there was only one 
pitched battle—at the Alma—and there no 
cavalry were notably engaged. Inkerman was 
a sanguinary, chaotic scrimmage between 
infantry, with a few guns flung into the mélée ; 
Balaclava, notwithstanding the place it de- 
servedly takes in our annals, hardly more than 
a combat of horse. 

Cavalry, often of immense value in action, 
is always indispensable in those operations 
of war which necessarily precede and follow 
an engagement. When hostilities are de- 
clared, it is the cavalry which first comes in 
contact with the enemy, and if equal to its 
work it should never lose touch of the enemy 
until the campaign is over. 

For this purpose massive cavaliers are out 
of place. Heavy dragoon regiments are at 
all times a terrible burden and expense to 
keep and feed. When not actually rolling 
up the enemy, or making him think that it is 
their intention to do so, they are almost 


absolutely useless. Not the strongest, 
greatest-hcearted horse can carry a man, 


scaling over twelve stone without panoply, 
across country, hour after hour, day after 
day, at such a pace as the work of covering 
the army demands. 

For this cavalry business the suitable 
horseman is a light hussar on a hardy animal, 
capable of great endurance rather than ex- 
ceptionally highly paced ; for, although speed 
is always a thing desirable, it must here be 
sacrificed to staying power. The winner of 
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A cavalry charge—boot to boot, sword in air. 
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a fashionable handicap would be far inferior 
to an honestly bred hunter as the mount of 
a cavalry advanced guard. 

Twenty-seven years ago, when a brace of 
* ubiquitous Uhlans " cantered, cocked pistol 
in hand, down some village street in France, 
twenty miles away from their headquarters, 
and perhaps fifty from where their com- 
patriots were gathered in force, startling the 
civilians, and imbuing the French pickets 
with panic, short-memoried people hailed the 
advent of a new method in war. Even French 
cavalry leaders called it an innovation ; yet 
never was there general who pushed his horse 
so far ahead as the First Napoleon. 

Supposing an army corps to be on the 
march, each division of it would be covered 
by a regiment* of cavalry ; and far ahead of 
all, the farther the better, provided com- 
munication be well maintained, would be a 
division of cavalry, with its batteries of horse 
artillery, and again between this and the enemy 
would be its pickets, patrols, and vedettes. 


i * [n the British Army an infantry division is allowed 
one squadron of cavalry only, and from this are drawn 
a number of orderlies, 
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It is easy to understand that cavalry thrown 
forward in scouting parties, and without sup- 
port, in front of an army may often be called 
on to use their carbines in self-defence; but 
it is to be remembered that it must be only 
in self-defence, that they do not fire from the 


saddle save under extraordinary circum- 


stances, and that dismounted cavalry are as a 
rule feebler than bad infantry, whose tactics 
they must for the time adopt. 

There is a growing tendency to think that 
in future not cavalry, but mounted infantry 
should be used for the extreme outposts of an 
army, and perhaps it would be better for 
cavalry if this were done, and they were 
taught to leave fire-arms severely alone. 

The arms of cavalry are the sword, the 
lance, and, above all, the Zorse. If that last 
fail him, the trooper is in evil plight; if it 
serve him, all should be well. 

It is no harm to teach a cavalry man to use 
a carbine; it is better to make him a master 
offence. But, best of all, is it to teach him that 
while infantry may drop and glide and wriggle 
to the attack, it is his duty and his honour to 
sit straight on his horse and die like a man. 
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Tue April sun shines in your eyes, 
Though the day is dull and dying: 
The scent of the summer hides in your hair, 
Though the winter wind is sighing ; 
And the blush of the autumn yet brightens 
your cheek, 
Though the fields are all faded and gray ; 
. And the snow of vour bosom is ice on your 
heart, 
De the year at December or May. 


What matter that vour lips be red, 
If they be not bent for kissing? 
What beauty have your sparkling eyes, 
If the soft love-light be missing ? 
And why should I care, that your face is so 
fair, 
If you always disdain what I sing ? 
"There are others than you, who will smile 
when I woo, 
And so—I will wait for the Spring! 


ALFRED SLADE. 


By E. AND H. HERON. 


No. IL—THE STORY 


THe following story has been put together 
from the account of the affair given by Nare- 
Jones, sometime house-surgeon at Bart's, of 
his strange terror and experiences both in 
Medhans Lea and the pallid avenue between 
the beeches; of the narrative of Savelsan, of 
what he saw and heard in the billiard room 
and afterwards ; of the silent and indisputable 
witness of big, bullnecked Harland himself ; 
and, lastly, of the conversation which subse- 
quently took place between these three menand 
Mr. Flaxman Low, the noted psychologist. 
It was by the merest chance that Harland 
and his two guests spent that memorable even- 
ing of the 18th of January, 1889, in the house 
of Medhans Lea. The housestandsonthe slope 
of a partially wooded ridge in one of the Mid- 
land Counties. 
It faces south, 
and overlooks 
a wide valley 
bounded by the 
blue outlines of 
the Bredon 
hills. The 
place is se- 
cluded,the near- 
est dwelling 
being a small 
public-house at 
the cross roads 
some mile and 
a half (rom the 
lodge gates. 
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Medhans Lea. 
* Copyright, 1898, by E. and H. Heron, in the United States of America. 


OF MEDHANS LEA.* 


Medhans Lea is famous for its long straight 
avenue of beeches, and for other things. 
Harland, when he signed the lease, was 
thinking of the avenue of beeches; not of the 
other things, of which he knew nothing until 
later. 

Harland had made his money by running 
tea plantations in Assam, and he owned all 
the virtues and faults of a man who has spent 
most of his life abroad. The first time he 
visited the house he weighed seventeen stone 
and ended most of his sentences with * don't 
yer know?” His ideas could hardly be said 
to travel on the higher planes of thought, and 
his chief aim in life was to keep himself down 
to the seventeen stone. He had a red neck 
and a blue eye, and was a muscular, inoffen- 
sive, good- 
natured man, 
with courage to 
spare, and an 
excellent voice 
foraccompany- 
ing the banjo. 

After signing 
the lease, he 
found that 
Medhans Lea 
needed an im- 
mense amount 
of putting in 
order and de- 
corating. While 
this was being 
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done, he came backwards and forwards to 
the nearest provincial town, where he stopped 
at a hotel, driving out almost daily to super- 
_Intend the arrangements of his new habita- 
tion. Thus he had been away for the 
Christmas and New Year, but about the 15th 
January he returned to the Red Lion, accom- 
panied by his friends Nare- Jones and Savelsan, 
who proposed to move with him into his new 
house during the course of the ensuing week. 

The immediate cause of their visit to 
Medhans Lea on the evening of the 18th inst. 
, was the fact that the billiard table at the Red 
Lion was not fit, as Harland remarked, to 
play shinty on, while there was an excellent 
table just put in at Medhans Lea, where the 
big billiard-room in the left wing had a vide 
window with a view down a portion of the 
beech avenue. | 

* Hang it!" said Harland, *I wish they 
would hurry up with the house. The painters 
aren't out of it yet, and the people don't come 
to the Lodge till Monday." 

“Its a pity, too," remarked Savelsan 
regretfully, “when you think of that table." 

Savelsan was an enthusiast in billiards, 
who spent all the time he could spare from 
his business, which happened to be tea- 
broking, at the game. He was the more 
sorry for the delay, since Harland was one of 
the few men he knew to whom it was not 
necessary to give points. 

“Its a ripping table," returned Harland. 
“Tell you what,” he added, struck by a 
happy idea, “I'll send out Thoms to make 
things straight for us to-morrow, and we'll 
put a case of syphons and a bottle of whisky 
under the seat of the trap, and drive over for 
a game after dinner." 

The other two agreed to this arrangement, 
but in the morning Nare-Jones found him- 
self obliged to run up to London to see 
about securing a berth as ship's doctor. It 
was settled, however, that on his return he 
was to follow Harland and Savelsan to 
Medhans Lea. 

He got back by the 8.30, entirely delighted, 
because he had booked a steamer bound for 
the Persian Gulf and Karachi, and had 
gained the cheering intelligence that a virulent 
type of cholera was lying in wait for the 
advent of the Mecca pilgrims in at any rate 
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two of the chief ports of call, which would 
give him precisely the experience he desired. 

Having dined, and the night being fine, he 
ordered a dogcart to take him out to Medhans 
Lea. The moon had just risen by the time 
he reached the entrance to the avenue, and 
as he was beginning to feel cold he pulled 
up, intending to walk to the house. Then he , 
dismissed the boy and cart, a carriage having 
been ordered to come for the whole party 
after midnight. Nare-Jones stopped to light 
a cigar before entering the avenue, then he 
walked past the empty lodge. He moved 
briskly in the best possible temper with 
himself and all the world. The night was 
still, and his collar up, his feet fell silently 
on the dry carriage road, while his mind was 
away on blue water forecasting his voyage on 
the s.s. Sumatra. 

He says he was quite halfway up the 
avenue before he became conscious of any- 
thing unusual. Looking up at the sky, he 
noticed what a bright, clear night it was, and 
how well defined the outline of the beeches 
stood out against the vault of heaven. The 
moon was yet low, and threw netted shadows 
of bare twigs and branches on the road 
which ran between black lines of trees in an 
almost straight vista up to the dead grey 
face of the house now barely two hundred 
yards away. Altogether it struck him as 
forming a pallid picture, etched in like a 
steel engraving in black, and grey, and 
white. i 

He was thinking of this when he was 
aware of words spoken rapidly in his ear, 
and he turned half expecting to see someone 
behind him. No one was visible. He had 
not caught the words, nor could he define 
the voice; but a vague conviction of some 
horrible meaning fixed itself in his conscious- 
ness. 

The night was very still, ahead of him 
the house glimmered grey and shuttered in 
the moonlight. He shook himself, and 
walked on oppressed by a novel sensation 
compounded of disgust and childish fear; 
and still, from behind his shoulder, came 
the evil, voiceless murmuring. 

He admits that he passed the end of the 
avenue at an amble, and was abreast of a 
semi-circle of shrubbery, when a small object 
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was thrust out from the shadow of the 
bushes, and lay in the open light. Though 
the night was peculiarly still, it fluttered and 
balanced a moment, as if windblown, then 
came in skimming flights to his feet. He 
picked it up and made for the door, 
which vielded to his hand, and he 
flung it to and bolted it behind 
him. : 
Once in the warmly-lit hall 
his senses returned, and he 
waited to recover breath and 
composure before facing the 
two men whose voices and 
laughter came from a room 
on his right. But the door of 
the room was thrown open, 
and the burly figure of Har- 
land in his shirt sleeves ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

* Hullo, Jones, that vou? 


Come along!" he said 
genially. 
“Bless me!" exclaimed 


Nare-Jones irritably, ‘ there's 
not a light in any of the win- 
dows. It might be a house of 
the dead!" 

Harland stared at him, but all 
he said was: * Have a whisky-and- 
soda?" 

Savelsan, who was leaning over the billiard 
table, trying side-strokes with his back to 
Nare- Jones, added : 

“ Did you expect us to illuminate the place 
for you? There's not a soul in the house 
but ourselves." 

“Say when," said Harland, poising the 
bottle over a glass. 

Nare-Jones laid down what he held in his 
hand on the corner of the billiard table, and 
took up his glass. 

** What in creation’s this ? " asked Savelsan. 

*[ don't know; the wind blew it to my 
feet just outside,” replied Nare-Jones, between 
two long pulls at the whisky-and-soda. 

“ Blown to your feet? " repeated Savelsan, 
taking up the the thing and weighing it in 
his hand. “It must be blowing a hurricane 
then." 

*[t isn't blowing at all," returned Nare- 
Jones blankly. “ The night is dead calm." 
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For the object that had fluttered and 
rolled so lightly across the turf and gravel 
was a small, battered, metal calf, made 
of some heavy brass amalgam. 
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4. 1 


He admits that he passed the end of the avenue at an amble. 


Savelsan looked incredulously into Nare- 
Jones' face, and laughed. 

* What's wrong with you? You look queer." 

Nare-Jones laughed too; he was already 
ashamed of the last ten minutes. 

Harland was meantime examining the 
metal calf. 

“Jrs a Bengali idol," he said. “It’s been 
knocked about a good bit, by Jove! You 
say it blew out of the shrubbery ? "' 

* Like a bit of paper, I give you my word, 
though there was not a breath of wind going,” 
admitted Nare-Jones. 

* Seems odd, don't yer know ? " remarked 
Harland carelessly. ‘“‘ Now you two fellows 
had better begin; I'll mark.” 
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Nare-Jones happened to be in form that 
night, and Savelsan became absorbed in the 
delightful difficulty of giving him a sound 
thrashing. 

Suddenly Savelsan paused in his stroke. 

* What the sin's that?" he asked. 

They stood listening. A thin, broken 
crying could be heard. 

“Sounds like green plover," remarked 
Nare-Jones, chalking his cue. 

“Irs a kitten they've shut up somewhere," 
said Harland. 

“Thats a child, and in the deuce of a 
fright, too,” said Savelsan. ‘ You'd better 
go and tuck it up in its little bed, Harland,” 
he added, with a laugh. 

Harland opened the door. There could 
no longer be any doubt about the sounds ; the 
stifled shrieks and thin whimpering told of a 
child in the extremity of pain or fear. 

“ [t's upstairs," said Harland. “I’m going 
to see." 

Nare-Jones picked up a lamp and followed 
him. 

“I stay here," said Savelsan sitting down 
by the fire. 

In the hall the two men stopped and listened 
again. It is hard to locate a noise, but this 
seemed to come from the upper landing. 

“ Poor little beggar!” exclaimed Harland, 
as he bounded up the staircase. The bed- 
room doors opening on the square central 
landing above were all locked, the keys being 
on the outside. 
a side passage which ended in a single 
room. 

“It's in here, and the door's locked," said 


Nare-Jones.  * Call out and see who's 
there. - 
But Harland was set on business. Tle 


flung his weight against the panel. and the 
door burst open, the lock ricochetting noisily 
into a corner. As they passed in, the crying 
ceased abruptly. 

Harland stood in the centre of the room, 
while Nare-Jones held up the light to look 
round. 

* The dickens ! " exclaimed Harland ex- 
haustively. 

The room was entirely empty. 

Not so much as a cupboard broke the 
smooth surface of the walls, only the two 


But the crying led them into | 
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low windows and the door by which they had 
entered. 

* This isthe room above the billiard-room, 
isnt it? " said Nare-Jones at last. 

“Yes. This is the only one I have not had 
furnished vet. I thought I might —— " 

He stopped short, for behind them burst 
out a peal of harsh, mocking laughter, that 
rang and echoed between the bare walls. 

Both men swung round simultaneously, and 
both caught a glimpse of a tall, thin figure in 
black, rocking with laughter in the doorway, 
but when they turned it was gone. They 
dashed out into the passage and landing. No 
one was to be seen. The doors were locked 
as before, and the staircase and hall were 
vacant. 

After making a prolonged search through 
every corner of the house, they went back to 
Savelsan in the billiard-room. 

“What were you laughing about ? 
is it anyway? " began Savelsan at once. 

“It’s nothing. And we didn't laugh,’ 
replied Nare-Jones definitely. 

“But I heard you," insisted Savelsan. 
“ And where's the child ? " 

“I wish you'd go up and find it," returned 
Harland grimly. “ We heard the laughing 
and saw, or thought we saw, a man in 
black—— ` 

* Something like a priest in a cassock," 
put in Nare-Jones. 

* Yes, like a priest," assented Harland, 
“but as we turned he disappeared." 

Savelsan sat down and gazed from one to 
the other of his companions. 

“The house behaves as if it was haunted," 
he remarked ; “ only there is no such thing as 
an authenticated ghost outside the experiences 
of the Psychical Research Society. Id ask 
the Society down it I were you, Harland. 
You never can tell what you may find in these 
old houses." | 

“Irs not an old house," replied Harland. 
* It was built somewhere about 40. I cer- 
tainly saw that man; and. look to it, Savelsan, 
Ill find out who or what he is. That I 
swear! "The English law makes no allowance 
for ghosts—nor will I." 

“Youll have your hands full, or I'm mis- 
taken," exclaimed Savelsan, grinning. “ A 
ghost that laughs and cries in a breath, and 
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rolls battered idols 
about vour front 
door, is not to be 
trifled with. The 
night is voung yet 
—not much past 
eleven. I vote for 
a peg all round 
and then I'll finish 
off Jones.” 

Harland, sunk 
in a fit of sullen 
abstraction, sat on 
a settec. and 
watched them. 
On a sudden he 
said : 

“It’s turned 
beastly cold." 

«There's a 
beastlv smell, you 
mean," corrected 
Savelsan crossly, 
as he went round 
thetable. He had 
made a break of 
forty and did not 
want to be inter- 
rupted. “The 
draught is from 
the window.” 

“T’ve not no- 
ticed it before this 
evening," said 
Harland, as he 
opened the shut- 
ters to make sure. 

As he did so the 
night air rushed 
in heavy with the 
smell as of an old 
well that has not been uncovered for years, 
a smell of slime and unwholesome wetness. 
The lower part of the window was wide 
open ana Harland banged it down. 

“Its abominable!” he said, with an angry 
sniff. “ Enough to give us all typhoid.” 

“ Only dead leaves," remarked Nare-Jones. 
** There are the rotten leaves of twenty winters 
under the trees and outside this window. 
I noticed them when we came over on 
Tuesday." 
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Both caught a glimpse of a tall, thin figure in black, rocking with laughter in the doorway. 


“TIl have them cleared away to-morrow. 
I wonder how Thoms came to leave this 
window open,” grumbled Harland, as he 
closed and bolted the shutter. “ What do 
you say—forty-five? " and he went over to 
mark it up. 

The game went on for some time, and 
Nare-Jones was lying across the table with 
the cue poised, when he heard a slight sound 
behind him. Looking round he saw Harland, 
his face flushed and angry, passing softly— 
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wonderfully softly for so big a man, Nare- 
Jones remembers thinking—along the angle 
of the wall towards the window. 

All three men unite in declaring that they 
were watching the shutter, which opened 
inwards as if thrust by some furtive hand 
from outside. At the moment Nare-Jones 
and Savelsan were standing directly opposite 
to iton the further side of the table, while 
Harland crouched behind the shutter intent 
on giving the intruder a lesson. 

As the shutter unfolded to its utmost the 
two men opposite saw a face pressed against 
the glass, a furrowed evil face, with a wide 
laugh perched upon its sinister features. 

There was a second of absotute stillness, 
and Nare-Jones’s eyes met those other eyes 
with the fascinated horror of a mutual under- 
standing, as all the foul fancies that had 
pursued him in the avenue poured back into 
his mind. 

With an uncontrollable impulse of resent- 
ment, he snatched a billiard ball from the 
table and flung it with all his strength at the 
face. The ball crashed through the glass 
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He snatched a billiard 
ball from the table and 
flung it 
strength at the face 
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and through—the face beyond it! The 
glass fell shattered, but the face re- 
mained for an instant peering and 
grinning at the aperture, then as. 
Harland sprang forward it was 
cone. 
“The ball went clean through 
it!” said Savelsan with a 
gasp. 
[oW They crowded to the 
ANN window, and throwing up 
| the sash, leant out. The 
dank smell clung about the 
air, a boat-shaped moon 
glimmered between the 
bare branches, and on the 
white drive beyond the 
shrubbery the billiard ball 
could be seen a shining spot 


under the moon. Nothing 
more. 

* What was it?" asked 
Harland. 


**Only a face at the 
window, ” quoted Savel- 
san wiih an awkward at- 
tempt at making light of 

“ Devilish queer face too, eh, 


with all his 


his own scare. 
Jones? ” 

“I wish I'd got him!" returned Harland 
frowning. “ I'm not going to put up with any 
tricks about the place, don't yer know ? " 

* You'd bottle any tramp loafing round," 
said Nare-Jones. 

Harland looked down at his immense arms 
outlined in his shirt-sleeves. 

* [ could that," he answered. 
chap—did you hit him ? ” 

* Clean through the face! or, at any rate, 
it looked like it," replied Savelsan, as Nare- - 
Jones stood silent. 

Harland shut the shutter and poked up the 
fire. 

“It’s a cursed creepy affair!" he said, 
* [ hope the servants won't get hold of this 
nonsense. Ghosts play the very mischief 
with a house. Though I don't believe in 
them myself, don't yer know?" he con- 
cluded. 

Then Savelsan broke out in an unexpected 
place. 

* Nor do I—as a rule,’ 


* But this 


, 


he said slowly. 
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“Still you know it is a sickening idea to 
think of a spirit condemned to haunt the 
scene of its crime waiting for the world to 
die." 

Harland and Nare-Jones looked at him. 

“ Have a whisky neat," suggested Harland 
soothingly. “I never knew you taken that 
way before." 

Nare- Jones 
laughed out. 
He says he 
does not know 
why he 

]aughed nor 
why he said 
what follows. 

"Ira this 
way," he said. 
“The moment 
of foul satis- 
faction is gone 
for ever, yet 
for all time the 
guilty spirit 
must perpe- 
tuate its sin— 
the sin that 
brought no 
lasting reward, 
onlya momen- 
tary reward ex- 
perienced, it 
may be, cen- 
turies ago, but 
to which still 
clings the 
punishment of 
eternally re 
hearsing in 
loneliness, and 
cold, and 
gloom, the sin 
of other days. 
No punish- 
ment can be conceived more horrible. 
Savelsan is right." 

«I think we've had enough about ghosts," 
said Harland cheerfully, “ let's goon. Hurry 
up, Savelsan.” 

« There's the billiard ball," said Nare-Jones. 
“ Who'll go fetch ? " 

“Not I,” replied Savelsan promptly. 


Ilarland gave him a look that set his blood burning. 
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« When that—was at the window, I felt sick." 

Nare-Jones nodded. “And I wanted to 
bolt!" he said emphatically. 

Harland faced about from the fire. 

« And I, though I saw nothing but the 
shutter, I—hang it !—don’t yer know—so did 
I! There was panic in the air for a minute. 
But I’m shot if 
Im afraid 
now," he con- 
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cluded dog- 
A oe gedly, “TIl 
c go” 

X His heavy 

ES animal face 

“i, was lit with 

courage and 
resolution. 

«T've spent 


close upon five 
thousand 
pounds over 
this blessed 
house first and 
last, and I'm 
not going to be 
done out of it 


by any in- 
fernal spirit- 
ualism!" he 


added, as he 
took down his 
coatand pulled 
it on. 
“Tt’s all in 
view from the 
window except 
those few yards 
through the 
shrubbery,” 
said Savel- 
san. “ Take 
_a stick and go. 
Though, on 

second thoughts, I bet you a fiver you 
don't." i 

« [ don't want a stick," answered Harland. 
«Im not afraid—not now—and I'd meet 
most men with my hands." 

Nare-Jones opened the shutters again; the 
sash was low, and he pushed the window up 
and leant far out. 
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“It's not much of a drop,” he said, and 
slung his legs out over the lintel; but the 
night was full of the smell, and something 
else. He leapt back into the room. ‘ Dont 


go, Harland!” 

Harland gave him a look that set his blood 
burning. 

* What is there, after all, to be afraid of in 
a ghost?" he asked heavily. 

Nare-Jones, sick with the sense of his 
entirely 


own newly-born cowardice, yet 
unable to master it, answered feebly : 
* I can't say, but don't 


go.” 
The words seemed 
inevitable, though he 
could have kicked him- 
self for hanging back. 

There was a forced 
laugh from Savelsan. 

“ Give it up and stop 
at home, little man,” he 
said. 

Harland merely 
snorted in reply, 
and laid his great 
leg over the win- 
dow ledge. The 
other two 
watched his big, 
tweed-clad figure 
as it crossed the 
grass and disappeared 
into the shrubbery. 

* You and I are in 
a preposterous funk,” 
said Savelsan, with un- 
pleasant explicitness, 
as Harland, whistling loudly, passed into the 
shadow. 

But this was a point on which Nare-Jones 
could not bring himself to speak at that 
moment. Then they sat on the sill and 
waited. The moon shone out clearly above 
the avenue, which now lay white and un- 
dimmed between its crowding trees. 

* And he's whistling because he's afraid," 
continued Savelsan. 

"He's not often afraid," replied Nare- 
Jones shortly; “beside, he's doing what 
neither of us were very keen on." 

The whistling stopped suddenly. Savelsan 
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said afterwards that he fancied he saw Har- 
land’s huge, grey-clad shoulders, with up- 
lifted arms, rise for a second above the 
bushes. 

Then out of the silence came peal upon 
peal of that infernal laughter, and, following 
it, the thin, pitiful crying of the child. That 
too ceased, and an absolute stillness seemed 
to fall upon the place. 

They leant out and listened intently. The 
minutes passed slowly. In the middle of the 
avenue the billiard ball glinted on the gravel, 
but there was no sign of 
Harland emerging from 
the shrubbery path. 

“He should be there 
by now," said Nare- 
]ones anxiously. 

They listened again; 
everything was quiet. 
The ticking of Har- 
land's big watch on the 
mantelpiece was dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“This is too 
much," said 
Nare-Jones. 
“Im going to 
see where he is." 
. He swung 
himself out on 
the grass, and 
Savelsan called 
to him to wait, 
as he was com- 
ing also. While 
Nare-Jones 
stood waiting, 
there was a sound asof a pig grunting and root- 
ing among the dead leaves in the shrubbery. 

They ran forward into the darkness, ang 
found the shrubbery path. A minute later 
they came upon something that tossed and 
snorted and rolled under the shrubs. 

“ Great Heavens!” cried Nare-Jones, “ it's 
Harland!” 

* He's breaking somebody’s neck," added 
Savelsan, peering into the gloom. 

Nare-Jones was himself again. The power- 
ful instinct of his profession—the help-giving 
instinct, possessed him to the exclusion of 
every other feeling. 


" He's in a fit,” he 
said, as ho bent over 
the struggling form. 
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“ He's in a fit—just a fit,” he said in matter 
of fact tones, as he bent over the struggling 
form, * that's all." 

With the assistance of Savelsan, he managed 
to carry Harland out into the open drive. 
Harland's eves were fearful, and froth hung 
about his blue puffing lips as they laid him 
down upon the ground. He rolled over, and 
lay still, while from the shadows broke another 
shout of laughter. 

"Its apoplexy. We must get him away 
from here," said Nare-Jones.  *'But, first, 
I’m going to see what is in those bushes.” 

He dashed through the shrubbery, back- 
wards and forwards. He seemed to feel the 
strength of ten men as he wrenched and tore 
and trampled the branches, letting in the light 
of the moon to its darkness. At last he 
paused, exhausted. 

* Of course, there's nothing," said Savelsan 
wearily. “ What did you expect after the in- 
cident of the billiard ball ? " 

Together, with awful toil, they bore the big 
man down the narrow avenue, and at the lodge 
gates they met the carriage. 


Some time later the subject of their common 
experiences at Medhans Lea was discussed 
amongst the three men. Indeed, for many 
weeks Harland had not been in a state to dis- 
cuss any subject at all, b@ as soon as he 
was allowed to do so, he invited Nare-Jones 
and Savelsan to meet Mr. Flaxman Low, the 
scientist, whose works on psychology and 
kindred matters are so well known, at the 
Métropole to thresh out the matter. 

Flaxman Low listened with his usual air of 
gentle abstraction, from time to time making 
notes on the back of anenvelope. He looked 
at each narrator in turn as he took up the 
thread of the story. He understood per- 
fectly that the man who stood furthest from 
the mystery must inevitably have been the 
self-centred Savelsan; next in order came 
Nare- Jones, with sympathetic possibilities, but 
a crowded brain; closest of all would be big, 
kindly Harland, with more than one strong 
animal instinct about him, and whose bulk 
of matter was evidently permeated by a 
receptive spirit. 

When they had ended, Savelsan turned to 
Flaxman Low. 
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“There you have the events, Mr. Low. 
Now, the question is how to deal with them." 
“ Classify them," replied Flaxman Low. 

“The crying would seem to indicate a 
child," began Savelsan, ticking off the list on 
his fingers; “the black figure, the face at the 
window, and the laughter are naturally con- 
nected. So far I can go alone. I conclude 
that we saw the apparition of a man, possibly 
a priest, who had during his lifetime ill- 
treated a child, and whose punishment it is 
to haunt the scene of his crime." 

* Precisely—the punishment being worked 
out under conditions which admit of human 
observation," returned Flaxman Low. “As 
for the child the sound of crying was merely 
part of the mise-en-scène. The child was not 
there." 

* But that explanation stops short of several 
points. How about the suggestive thoughts 
experienced by my friend, Nare-Jones; what 
brought on the fit in the case of Mr. Harland, 
who assures us that he was not suffering from 
fright or other violent emotion; and what 
connection can be traced between all these 
things and the Bengali idol?” Savelsan 
ended. 

* Let us take the Bengali idol first," said 
Low. “It is just one of those discrepant 
particulars which, at first sight, seem wholly 
irreconcilable with the rest of the pheno- 
mena, yet these often form a test point, by 
which our theories are proved or otherwise.” 
Flaxman Low took up the metal calf from the 
table as he spoke. ‘I should be inclined to 
connect this with the child. Observe it. It has 
not been roughly used ; it is rubbed and dinted 
as a plaything usually is. I should say the 
child may have had Anglo-Indian relations." 

At this, Nare-Jones bent forward, and in 
his turn examined the idol, while Savelsan 
smiled his thin, incredulous smile. 

“These are ingenious theories," he said; 
* but we are really no nearer to facts, I am 
afraid." 

“The only proof would be an inquiry into 
the former history of Medhans Lea; if events 
had happened there which would go to sup- 
port this theory, why, then—— But I cannot 
supply that information since I never heard 
of Medhans Lea or the ghost until I entered 
this room." 
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* I know something of Medhans Lea," put 
in Nare-Jones. “I found out a good deal 
about it before I left the place. And I must 
congratulate Mr. Low on his methods, for 
his theory tallies in a wonderful manner with 
the facts of the case. The house was long 
known to be haunted. It seems that many 
years ago a lady, the widow of an Indian 
officer, lived there with her only child, a boy, 
for whom she engaged a tutor, a dark-looking 
man, who wore a long black coat like a 
cassock, and was called ‘the Jesuit’ by 
the country people. 

“ One evening the man took the boy 
out into the shrubbery. Screams 
were heard, and when the child 
was brought in he was found 
to have lost his reason. He 
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Flaxman Low took up the metal calf from 
the table as he spoke. 


used to cry and shriek incessantly, but was 
never able to tell what had been done to him 
as long as he lived. As for this idol, the 
mother probably brought it with her from 
India, and the child used it as a toy, perhaps, 
because he was allowed no others. Hullo!" 
In handling the calf, Nare-Jones had touched 
some hidden spring, the head opened, dis- 
closing a small cavity, from which dropped a 
little ring of blue beads, such as children 
make. He held it up. “ This affords good 
proof." 
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** Yes," admitted Savelsan grudgingly. “But 
how about your sensations and Harland's 
seizure? You must know what was done to 
the child, Harland—what did you see in the 
shrubbery ? " 

Harland's florid face assumed a queer 
pallor. 

“I saw something,’ replied he hesitatingly, 
“but I cant recall what it was. I only 
remember being possessed by a blind terror, 
and then nothing more until I recovered 

consciousness at the hotel 
next day." 

“Can you account 

for this, Mr. Low? ” 
asked Nare-Jones, 
“and there was 
also my strange 
notion of the 
whispering in the 
avenue." 

"T think 95," 
replied Flaxman 
Low. “I believe 
that the theory 
of atmospheric 
influences, which 
includes the 
* power of envi- 
ronment to re- 
produce certain 
scenes and also 
thoughts, would 
throw light upon 
your sensations 
as well as Mr. 
Harland’s. Such 
influences play a 

ML ' far larger part in 

our everyday ex- 
perience than we have as yet any idea of." 

There was a silence of a few moments ; 
then Harland spoke : 

* I fancy that we have said all that there is 
to be said upon the matter. We are much 
obliged to you, Mr. Low. I don't know how 
it strikes you other fellows, but, speaking for 
myself, I have seen enough of ghosts to last 
me for a very long time." 

* And now," ended Harland wearily, ** if 
you have no objection, we will pass on to 
pleasanter subjects." 
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Most people are probably by this time 
aware of the existence of a small and 
select party of latter-day Jacobites, 
whose ambition it is to pack Queen 

Victoria off to Hanover and establish the 
heiress of the Stuarts upon the throne in her 
stead. But many of us are still hazy about 
the precise reasons for this ambition, and the 
methods by which it is sought to carry it 
out. 

The pedigree shown on the next page may 
serve to make good the claim of our modern 
Pretender, if we admit—what most people do 
not—that thrones are inherited, like other 
property, apart from the wishes of the people. 

It will thus be seen that Princess Ludwig 
of Bavaria is directly descended from Charles. 
I.’s daughter, while Queen Victoria is only 
descended from his sister. ‘There are also 
nearly three hundred other persons who 
would have a better claim to the throne by 
descent than Queen Victoria. Among them 
are Don Carlos, the Duke of Parma, and the 
Princess of Bulgaria. Of course, however, 
Queen Victoria holds the throne, not by 
priority of descent but by Parliamentary title. The Stuarts were dispossessed by the magni- 
ficent majority of one. 

But the Jacobites contend that a Parliamentary title can be upset by Parliament. They 
have therefore talked from time to time of running their own candidates for Parliament, in. 
spite of the fact that they consider a Parliament, summoned by the “ Usurper,” to be a mere 
convention and no Parliament at all. An amusing address was issued to the electors of 
North Hunts, in May, 1895, by a Jacobite candidate. In a speech to his supporters he 
said he had come to ask them whether they preferred to have reigning over them a real 
Sovereign or a spurious half-Sovereign—a Hanover Jack. 


Princess Ludwig of Bavaria, Jacobite Queen of England. 
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The Princess Ludwig of Bavaria knows all 
about the movement, and takes an amused 
interest in the reports of proceedings which 
are forwarded to her from time to time. But 
she has no notion that the English people 
will ever summon her to reign over them. 
She is content to fulfil her duties as the wife 
of the heir to the Bavarian throne, and the 
mother of eleven children. 

The eldest of these, Prince Rupert, Jacobite 
Duke of Cornwall (not Prince of Wales— 
a title which has to be conferred by the 
Sovereign), won golden opinions here at the 


JAMES I. 
| 
Charles I. 


| 
Charles II. 


James II. 


| 
James (styled James III. by 
the Jacobities ; the | 
Old Pretender by 


the Hanoverians). 
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inspired, serves to remind English people 
that, in case of any discontent with the present 
dynasty after the death of Queen Victoria, 
there exists another family possessing claims 
of descent and all the virtues which may be 
desired for a throne. 

The movement in England is by no means 
anewcraze. There have been Jacobites ever 
since the exile of James II. When Cardinal 
York died, the Stuart succession passed to 
the House of Savoy, and a letter, written by 
Canning, early in the century, shows that this 
fact was very generally recognised. Disraeli 


| 
Elizabeth (married the King of Bohemia. Queen 
Victoria is directly descended from her.) 


Henrietta (married the Duke of Orleans). 


Anne (married the King of Sardinia). 


| : 
Charles Emmanuel III., King of Sardinia. 
Victor Amadeus III., King of Sardinia. 


Charles Henry 
(styled Charles III. (Cardinal York ; 
by the Jacobites; styled Henry IX. Charles Emmanuel IV. Victor Emmanuel I. 
"the Young Pre- bythe Jacobites). (King of Sardinia, (King of Sardinia, 


tender” by the 


styled by the Jaco- 
Hanoverians). 


bites Charles IV.). 


styled Victor I. by 
the Jacobites). 


| 


| 
Mary Beatrice (married the Duke of Modena; styled 
Mary III. by the Jacobites). 


| 
Francis, Duke of Modena 
(styled Francis I. by the 
Jacobites). 


Jubilee, as his father, the Jacobite “ Prince 
Consort,” did ten years before. This same 
* Prince Consort" aroused somewhat of a 
flutter throughout Europe a year or two ago, 
when he accompanied Prince Henry of 
Prussia to Russia, and indignantly declined 
to be toasted as a mere member of his 
suite. 

Life at the Bavarian Court is most un- 
eventful, and it must often please Princess 
Ludwig and her family to reflect over what 
might have been. At any rate the fantastic 
litle movement which her pedigree has 


| 
Ferdinand 


Mary (married Prince Ludwig of Bavaria; 
the present Jacobite Queen Mary IV.). 


often alluded to it at the time when the late 
Duke of Modena was the Stuart heir. 

When in the society of intimates, he was 
more than once known to toast the Duke as 
his “ King over the water," but, of course, he 
was too practical a man ever to make these 
views public. In several of his novels, how- 
ever, there are allusions to modern Jacobitism, 
and a character in “Endymion” talks of going 
over to the Duke of Modena. 

An unlikelier partisan was found, strangely 
enough, in the late Mr. Bradlaugh. His 
denunciations of the Georges were easy to 
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explain by his Radical views, but he often 
went so far as to admit to the present writer 
that, if he accepted a sovereign at all, he 
would prefer that it should be one with 
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Prince Rupert, Jacobite Duke of Cornwall and 
heir to the British Throne. 


hereditary right. He was often to be seen 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
reading and displaying a copy of the latest 
issue of a Jacobite newspaper. 

Mr. Johnstone, of Ballykilbeg, the Orange 
M.P., has also heard ot the Jacobite move- 
ment. One of its leaders once sent him a 
copy of a Jacobite newspaper, with a letter 
signed “ Boyne Waters," upbraiding him for 
tolerating the existence of such treason. Mr. 
Johnstone fell into the trap at once, and asked 
a question in the House of Commons about 
the paper. Mr. Asquith, then Home Secre- 
tary, replied that the Government did not 
propose to give “ fictitious importance to an 
ephemeral craze” by a prosecution. Mr. 
Johnstone’s question had, however, served to 
make the movement widely known, to an 
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extent which gratified the Jacobites, and the 
persistence of the propaganda has proved 
that the craze is by no means ephemeral. 

The present Jacobite party may roughly be 
divided into four groups. First, there are a 
few Scottish lairds, Roman Catholic peers, 
and Irish country gentlemen, who cherish 
Jacobitism as a pious opinion, but are fully 
aware of the hopelessness of the cause, and 
take no steps to propagate their views. 

Lord Ashburnham is looked upon as the 
head of this section, but he has often been 
to Court, and is not looked upon with dis- 
favour by Queen Victoria. She has followed 
the movement closely, and knows the names 
of its leading lights. One of them, a Mr. 
Jenner, was presented to her, in company 
with other promoters of the Stuart Exhibition, 
but she at once turned her back on him, 
saying curtly: “I have heard of Mr. Jenner." 

The second group of Jacobites consists of 
bookworms, recruited mainly from suburban 
drawing-rcoms. ‘They have formed a sleepy 
society, which they call the Order of the 
White Rose; they read dreary papers on un- 
important details of. history, and indulge in 
harmless ceremonies with parchments and 
rose-water; but they steadily set their faces. 
against all active work. 

Thirdly, come the various Jacobite societies. 
who seriously aim at a change of dynasty. 
Chief among them is the Legitimist Club, a. 
secret society which takes care to allow as 
little of its doings as possible to transpire to 
the public. There is also the White Cockade 
Club of Huntingdonshire, founded by a 
number of the descendants of the Fraser 
clan, who have actively canvassed all the 
peasantry of the county, and 
secured several hundred ad- 
herents. 

These celebrate the various 
Jacobite anniversaries most 
zealously. On the 30th of 
January they wear mourning, 
and send a deputation to de- 
corate King Charles I.’sstatue 
at Charing Cross (see p. 152) 
with wreaths of flowers, and on the 29th of 
May they make holiday with quoits and óther 
old-fashioned games in commemoration of 
the Restoration. Another association is the 


Jacobite postage 
label. 
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Society of King Charles the Martyr, which 
has succeeded in reviving the 30th of January 
services in a large number of churches. 

The Thames Valley Legitimist Club is 
another active body which has kept itself well 
to the fore. It is mainly recruited from 
South London, and includes a large number 
of working men within its ranks. The Society 
of the Red Carnation has also been formed, 
with the object of combining Jacobitism and 
* Christian Socialism," but its work 
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is still in its infancy. The cde 
Order of Saint Germains Em c. 
has also exhibited con- (a 
siderable activity, par- "Lu 
ticularly in the 
matter of Jaco- 
bite publications. 
Lastly, there 
are a number of 
notoriety-hunters,  ; 
who have taken | 
up Jacobitism as [4 
a means of adver- | 
tising themselves. as 
They have done E 


much to make the 
‘cause ridiculous, 
and are not coun- 
tenanced by any 
of the regular 
‘societies. 

The main arti- 
‘cles of the new 
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An interesting calendar also saw the light 
not long ago. ‘This gave a correct list of the 
House of Lords, as the Jacobites regard it, 
taking “ no notice of peerages granted, or of 
acts of attainder passed, by the Prince of 
Orange, the Princess George of Denmark, or 
the Electors of Hanover, etc." 

It also gave a list of * the Legitimate rulers 
of the world," which may interest many who 
are not Jacobites. We find Don Carlos set 

down as King Charles VII. of Spain 

E and Charles XI. of France. The 
HR UN existence of Italy is ignored, 
eae and Humbert figures only 
vo as King of Sardinia, 
while there are still a 
King of Naples 
and the Two Sici- 
lies, a Grand 

Dukeof Tuscany, 

a Duke of Parma, 

Papal States, and 
. | aristocratic re- 
publies of Venice, 
-] Genoa, and 
=} Lucca. 

The German 
. | Empire is blotted 
— . out in the same 
way. Inits place 
— ; . we have the Holy 
EV Roman Empire, 
marked “ throne 


vacant since 
Jacobite propa- 1806." Francis 
ganda are the | OL i " Joseph is still 
repeal of the Act k MIL Lir ed tp Emperor of 
-of Settlement; the VLA. ^ Srey Austria, but Wil- 
abrogation of the Ex) 5 s D liam II. is only 
remaining  reli- i sii King of Prussia 
gious disabilities OMEN. and Elector of 
whichattachtothe 


throne, the Lord Chancellorship, etc. ; Home 
Rule for Scotland and Ireland, and the restora- 
tion of peerages which have been forfeited 
through adherence to the Stuart cause. 
Variousillustrated papers havebeen published, 
and an enthusiastic Jacobite once issued some 
postage labels, bearing the effigy of ** Queen 
Mary IV." ‘These were to be affixed to letters, 
with the ordinary stamps upside down to pay 
the postage. 


Brandenburg. 
There are Archbishop-Electors of Cologne, 
Mayence, and Trèves, a King of Hanover, 
and Free Cities of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lubeck, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine. To 
be quite correct, the Prince of Wales should 
have been set down as rightful Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for, had he not been 
heir to the British throne, he would have 
succeeded to the Duchy instead of his 
brother. 


NEW KINGS ON OLD THRONES. 


Str <= | 


Princess Paleologz, Pretender to the Byzantine Throne. 
From P/5to by Naudin and Co., Kensington, W. 


The throne of the Eastern Empire, we are 
told, has been vacant since 1453, but the 
various sovereigns of the Balkan states are 
accepted as legitimate. There is, however, a 
pretender— Prince Karageorgevich—in Servia. 
He is descended from Kara George, the 
first Prince of Servia since her emancipation 
from the Turks, but the short reigns of that 
Prince and his son do not confer any better 
legitimate right than that of the reigning 
dynasty. 

There is a pretender to the Byzantine throne 
in the person of the Princess Paleologz- 
Nicephorz-Comnene, the wife of an English 
colonel. We give her portrait, but most 
Legitimists are agreed that the throne of the 
Eastern Empire is elective, and that it cannot 
be held by a woman. There was once, it is 
true, an Empress Irene, but she had no more 
right to the throne than the Empress Catherine 
had to that of Russia. As the Legitimists 
admit that if a dynasty occupies a throne for 
one hundred years without a protest it 
obtains a prescriptive right, it is difficult to 
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see why they do not accept the Sultan as the 
rightful Sovereign at Constantinople. Many 
of them, however, only admit rightful 
Sovereignty in the case of Christian princes, 
and would apparently like to revive the 
crusades. 

In Portugal the Legitimist claimant is 
Dom Miguel, whose adherents answer to the 
Carlists of Spain. The present pretender 
succeeded to his father's claims in 1866. He 
is now an officer in the Austrian army, but 
holds himself in readiness to fight for his 
rights at the first opportunity. 

The Legitimists also support the deposed 
Queen of Hawaii, and look upon Dona 
Isabella as rightful Empress of Brazil. The 
United States of America they regard as 
revolted colonies, and do not acknowledge 
as an independent state. They support the 
King of Denmark for the crown of Norway, 
and the Queen of Saxony for that of Sweden. 
The Bernadottes, who are the ruling family 
in Norway and Sweden, are naturally tabooed 
as the creatures of Buonaparte. Malta, it 
appears, ought still to be governed by the 
Sovereign Order of Saint John of Jerusalem. 
And, of course, the Pope is supported in his 
pretensions to the recovery of the old Papal 
States. 

The country, however, which specially 
attracts the attention of Legitimists is Spain, 
where really practical work remains to be 
done with a fair prospect of success. 
Don Carlos was for nearly two years 
the actual ruler of a large part of Spain 
with his own administration, and even his 
own postage stamps. Ever since the war his 
partisans in the north of Spain have main- 
tained an unswerving loyalty, and there are 
now Carlist clubs in every town and many 
villages in Spain. A Carlist daily is pub- 
lished in Madrid, and many Carlist news- 
papers are published regularly in other parts 
of the country. 

There is grave dissatisfaction throughout 
Spain at the misconduct of affairs in Morocco, 
and, more particularly, in Cuba ; and another 
Carlist rising would undoubtedly command 
considerable support. Very active measures 
are now being taken to prepare for a favourable 
moment, when Don Carlos will give the signal 
for the resumption of hostilities. 
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The statue of Charles I, at Charing Cross, 
Reproduced by permission from a photogravure in * Middlesex 


and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries,” 

He now lives most of the year in his palace 
on the Grand Canal in Venice, where all 
Spaniards who come to pay their respects find 
a cordial welcome. He is a tall, handsome 
man, with very engaging manners. He is a 
consummate horseman, and proved a plucky 
soldier during the war, endangering his 
person far more rashly than his adherents 
liked. His father, Don Juan, died at 
Brighton, and Don Carlos hinself resided 
there for a long period after the war. He 
was recently married, for the second time, to 
the Princess Berthe de Rohan, a descendant 
of the ancient sovereigns of Brittany. 

His son and heir, Don Jayme, was educated 
at the Vienna Military Academy, and is now 
serving in the Russian army to perfect him- 
self against the chance of a campaign in 
Spain. He hasa chivalrous and adventurous 
disposition, and recals in many ways Prince 
Charles Edward, the hero of the Forty-Five. 
Not he disguised himself and 
travelled all through Spain, running all sorts 
When he 


long ago 


of risks and enjoving the danger. 
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was in Madrid, he once found himself face to 
face with the young king and his mother, and 
was very suspiciously scrutinised by the police. 

At the time of the last Carlist war, a large 
number .of English legitimists went out to 
Spain to fight for Don Carlos, and no doubt 
they would again. Attempts were made to 
put the Foreign Enlistment Act in force 
against persons recruiting in England for Don 
Carlos, but the Government declined to sanc- 
tion a prosecution. 

- Don Carlos, as head of the House of Bour- 
bon, is also de jure King of France, but his par- 
tisans there, known as the Blancs d’ Espagne, 
are scarcely more numerous than the English 
Jacobites. "Their strongholds are in Brittany 
and Normandy, where they indulge in public 
demonstrations every year. Their theory is 
that, if Don Carlosregained thethrone of Spain, 
his ambassador in France would afford a useful 
nucleus for the operations of his partisans. 

The Orleanists declare that the ancestor of 
Don Carlos abdicated all pretensions to the 
French throne; but even if this were so, it 
must be remembered that the ancestor of the 
Duke of Orleans, the regicide Egalité, also 
abdicated all claims for himself and his 
descendants. Legitimists consider the Duke 
of Orleans 
to bé X85 
truly the 
heir of a 
criminal as 
they do the 
inheritors of 
the tradi- 
tions of 
Buonaparte. 

But this is 
the age of 
democracy, 
and, while 
we may live 
to see many 
existing 
thrones fall, it is unlikely that many of the 
pretenders, all of whom represent the old 
reactionary ideas of authority, will ever regain 
the positions which their ancestors have lost. 
As an old Jacobite ballad puts it :— 


Herbert Vivian, President of <he 
Legitimist Club. 


The faire white rose has faded 
In the garden, where it grew. 


By A. J. Dawson. 
You will say, of course, that a man 
has no right to admit natives on terms 


of friendly intercourse into his house- 


hold. The repetition of axioms so 

ND undeniable is tiresome. And, whether 
A< O 1 A . > 

NS justified by the case of Miss Mayburn or 


not, the laying down of this general rule 
does not alter the fact that she ought never to 
have been engaged to a man like Taunton. Or, 
if, as rumour said, family misfortunes demanded 
the engagement, then by all the canons of eternal 
fitness, Clare Mayburn should never have been 
| iN allowed to visit Tangier; least of all in the way she 
PUA did visit it — bereft of the milk-and-water, blood- 
thinning influences of Mr. Algernon Taunton. 

Morocco was a revelation to Miss Mayburn. She was a girl, 
the vivid and intense half of whose nature had been always its latent half; the dream side 
of her, and something never to be shown or spoken of in the quiet, every-day life of her home 
in Wiltshire. Herself, perhaps, believed this part of her to be a thing unreal, and the 
product merely of dream fancies. 

Then came her visit to Morocco. She opened her full-lidded violet eyes, and doubtless 
it seemed to her that she had found flesh and blood, living reality of the dream side of 
herself. All the vague and hazy ideals which the white light of her English up-bringing 
had relegated to dreamland, and dismissed as the idle fancies of summer-tide do/ce far 
niente, rose up before her here in the glare of African sunlight—alive, tangible, unashamed ; 
the things that were, not the things that might be. Here was the vivid colouring, the hot 
crowding, the stately men and veiled women, the despotism and stoicism, the unchanging 
picturesqueness of the Thousand and One Nights, the dramatic inevitability of the Old 
Testament. 

And her uncle's diplomatic rank placed Tangier at Clare Mayburn's feet—a fiery- 
blooded, brilliantly striped tiger cat, with claws sheathed in velvet, and teeth hidden. 
that the English girl might feel safe in playing with it. 

Had Algernon Taunton been beside her, with his impossible check knickerbockers 

Vol. V.—11. Copyright, 1898, by A. J. Dawson, in the United States of America. 
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his Chippendale legs, his conventional one 
view of life, and his little remarks about 
“Oriental effects." “ That funny old chap in 


Haji, with a stately deference, 
appointed himself her guide. 


the green turban,” “ A pretty bit of colour," 
and the like; then, no doubt, Miss Mayburn 
would have approached Tangier as a tourist. 
She would have smiled and yawned, made a 
little comment, and finally have reached the 
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safe stage of yawning without smiling. But 


Algernon Taunton was busy “doing” the Fast. 


He would not reach Tangier for three months, 
and so, in her first converse with 
Morocco, Clare Mayburn was not 
interrupted. Her souls screen 
swung back, and she approached 
the land of the Moor with the 
rapt enthusiasm of a novice in a 
nunnery. 

Then, too, Sir John, her uncle, 
a worthy man who was swathed 
from his stiff collar to his buck- 
skin shoes in the red tape of 
Downing Street; Sir John re- 
garded young ladies as a fixed 
quantity, just as he regarded 
British subjects, Spaniards, 
Moors, and Jews, as so many 
evenly divided sections of 
his world’s populace. He 
accepted his niece as one of 
a certain slice of the com- 
munity who always acted and 
thought in a certain way, 
and refrained from acting 
and thinking in certain other 
ways. 

Miss Mayburn arrived in 
Tangier, with a maid and 
Sir John's spinster sister, 
at four o'clock on a spring 
afternoon. She rode up 
through the town from the 
beach, in a chair seat on 
the back of Sir Johns 
famous white mule. 

‘Then came the hot crowd- 
ing, the jostling among 
mules and Moorish women, 
camels and Soos country 
water-carriers, donkeys, and 
charcoal heaps, in the grand 
or outer Soko—the market- 
place. Then a great, 
shadowy bedroom with a 
tiled floor and closed 
jalousies, in Sir John’s white - walled 
house. 

In the very early morning of the following 
day, when the light which bathed Tangier was 
mauve in hue, and so soft that it seemed 
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liquid, Clare Mayburn woke, in her big, cool 
room, with its walls of Dutch pink, and, dress- 
ing without disturbing anyone, walked out on 
to the terrace. This was before morning 
coffee had been served. 

At one end of the terrace, Miss Mayburn 
came upon Haji Salaam, Sir John’s soldier and 
gate-keeper. Haji was at his morning 
prayers, and fora few moments the English 
girl stood silently watching, while the Moor 
on his grass mat, slipperless and bareheaded, 
swayed his body to and fro, touching the 
pavement of the terrace with his forehead, 
and calling upon Allah and His one Prophet, 
with all the fervour of the true-believer. 
Then Haji rose and saluted the daughter of 
another race. 

“Good morning,” replied the girl, feeling 


Then, rising almost erect on 
its hind legs, the animal 
pawed furiously in mid-air. 
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vaguely and quite seriously that she was in 
some way Haji's social inferior. He was so 
very fine. So was the curved dagger in his 
sash. And so also was his coal black 


' beard and moustache. 


Then the girl walked down the terrace steps, 
and out among the giant geraniums and 
flowering shrubs of the garden, to the gate 
and the Soko beyond. Haji raised his bushy 


eyebrows and followed his master’s niece 


respectfully. Haji was in some respects a 
better protector than England could have 
supplied. Realising after a few moments 
that the girl wished to go for a walk, Haji, 
with a stately deference, appointed himself her 
guide, and, walking a few paces before her, 
led Miss Mayburn through the beautiful Bab 
el Faches, the principal outer gate of the city, 
past the garden of the 
German Legation, and 
over the hill to the 
Marshan. 

While she stood 
there, watching and 
thinking, there  ap- 
peared at the far end 
of the Marshan a 
magnificent black 
horse, a pure Barb, 
ridden by a Moor. 
By the side of the 
horse, with one raised 
hand holding its bridle 
close up to the bit, a 
man in European dress was walking. The 
horse was a fiery youngster, and evidently 
no more than half broken. 

Suddenly the black Barb reared slightly, 
pawing with its fore feet, as a hawk flew past 
him in a sweeping semi-circle. Then with 
head tossed high, and tail out-curving on the 
breeze, the beautiful, petulant animal started 
off ata plunging gallop in Miss Mayburn's 
direction. ‘The Moor seemed to have tem- 
porarily lost control of his mount; one of his 
stirrups was flying loose. Clare Mayburn 
noticed the glint upon it of the morning sun. 

Within a score yards of where the English 
girl stood, the Barb was reigned in roughly, 
and almost flung upon its haunches. The 
Moor’s teeth were set hard, and he struck 
the black horse viciously with a stick he 
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carried. The Barb stood stock still for a 
moment, trembling with nervous excitement. 
Then, rising almost erect on its hind legs, the 
animal snorted, almost cried out in its rage, 
and pawed furiously in mid-air. 

Meantime, the English girl, too full of 
interest and admiration for the horse to be 
afraid, noticed that the man in European 
dress was running towards her, over the 
rising ground of the Marshan. The Moor on 
the black horse seemed to be losing his 
head, and was working his animal into a frenzy 
by jagging heavily at a mouth all unused to 
bits of any sort. The horse pawed violently 
within two yards of Miss Mayburn, just as 
the man dressed like a European reached her 
side. 

“I am so sorry. Please to pardon him. I 
beg vou not to be afraid.” 

The man stood bowing before her, and 
holding his crimson fez low in one hand. 
He was breathless, but his voice was low 
and very full of music. His tone implied 
deference which bordered upon a sort of 
reverential gallantry. The English girl 
thought this was the most perfectly hand- 
some man she had ever seen. He still stood 
with head slightly bowed before her, and the 
sun glanced along one side of his face and his 
full, round throat, making his damp skin to 
gleam like beaten gold. 

“Iam not at all afraid," she said with a 
smile, and then, as his eves were raised, hers 
fell, and she added, in a lower tone, “ I have 
been accustomed to horses all my life—take 
care!" The Barb’s haunches were dangerously 
near to the man on foot. With alittle glance 
as of request for permission, the man with 
the fez wheeled round towards the still rearing 
horse, and addressed its rider, in Arabic, in 
a voice which could have been heard from 
end to end of the Marshan : 

“Come thou down, useless son of water- 
carriers! child of streets and towns! Come 
down, and ride thy Tangier mules and asses. 
Take thy poor hand from a free horse's rein, 
or, by Allah, he will eat thee." 

As he spoke, the man walked up to the 
trembling horse's head, catching the animal 
by the nose with one hand, and holding its 
bridle lightly with the other. The Moor was 
slow and sulky in dismounting. The man 


` his head submissively, and slunk away. 
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at the horse's head turned again, and his 
words cut the air like shot from a gun. 
“Down, down, thou dog. and away with 
thee! Out of my sight!" The man bowed 
The 
Barb stood, trembling still, and with nostrils 
agape, bnt obedient to its master's touch, and 
soothed by it. © Sh—sh,” murmured the 
man, * thou lovest not that thing of the town, 
eh? Sh—sh. my lord of the hills. take thou 
me now." 

The man turned again to where Clare 
Mayburn stood. * I beg you to forgive my 
horse, and to think no harm of him. His is 
the soul of a king—a free horse of the hills 
and the desert. His was not the fault, but 
his rider's, the man with the soul of a Soko 
dog. Mv horse is as gentle—as gentle as 
you." Again the man bowed, with head 
uncovered. “ Look at him, I beg vou." he 
added, and, lightly stroking the Barb's curved 
neck, he vaulted into the saddle and walked 
the horse, like a courtly lady in a minuet, 
round, and round, and round again, the little 
grassy mound upon which the English girl 
stood with heruncle’s man. The Barb seemed 
to realise that its reputation was at stake. 
“ You will forgive my horse ? " asked its rider 
again, with a smile of glad confidence. 

'* Oh, ves; but he needs no forgiveness— 
he is too beautiful." 

“ Ah, that is kind of you. Bow now. worth- 
less one. Bow, my lord, bow," he whispered 
over the Barb'sears. And as though in answer 
to him—perhaps heel and rein had something 
to do with it—the beautiful beast lowered its 
glistening neck and pawed the grass softly, 


like a cat, before the English girl. Clare 
Mayburn laughed aloud, and happily. The 


man's musical, deep voice blended with hers, 
and they laughed together. “Now I am 
happy. indeed," he said; "for I know that 
my lord and his poor rider are both forgiven.” 

Wheeling round then, he bowed low over 
the Barb's mane, and, with loose rein, and 
rhythmically swaving body. galloped away in 
the morning sunlight. 

As the girl turned to walk back to her 
uncle's house, she pointed in the direction 
taken by the man on the black horse, and 
then nodded questioningly to Haji, the 
soldier. 
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“ Ben Hamed el Askar,” replied Haji, with 
an informing wave of his brown hand, which 
spoke volumes as to the esteem in which 
Ben Hamed was held. 

“What a beautiful name," murmured the 
girl to ‘herself. 
Askar, and the enchanted horse. Ah!” 

And this was the way of the first meeting 
between Mr. Algernon Taunton's betrothed 
and Hamed, son of Chief Mahomet Ali el 
Askar of Seshawn. 
what time Mr. Algernon Taunton was being 
escorted through the East on the strength 


of quite unimpeachable letters of introduction, | 


it would be hard to talk in detail. To describe 
it all in writing would be impossible. It 
would be like an attempt to demonstrate 
Shelley by algebra, or to explain Keats to 
Mr. Podsnap. But there are those who 
will affirm that Shelley never dreamed, and 
that the creator of St. Agnes’ Eve never 
conceived anything more delicately beautiful, 
anything more ideally natural and sponta- 
neous, than was the gradual drawing near, 
each to each, of these socially divided twain. 

Had Ben Hamed's standing in relation to 
Europeans been anything at all like that of 
any other Moor in Tangier, the matter would 
have ended with that chance meeting on the 
Marshan. Or, rather, it would never have 
gone even so far, for there was no other 
Moor in the town who dressed like an 
European, and no other who was educated 
in French and English. Occupying the 
unique position that Ben Hamed occupied— 
for the old chief, Mohamet Ali el Askar, Ben 
Hamed's father, was said to be prodigiously 
wealthy, and to own half the Seshawn; and 
the son had rendered many valuable services 
to the Sultan from time to time—the following 
up of this chance acquaintance was an easy 
matter enough. 

Few men in Tangier, not excepting the 
Sultan's representative, the Basha, or the 
representatives of the different European 
powers, would have cared to offend or 
to make an enemy of a man whose influence, 
though but little understood, was so great and 
so far reaching as was Ben Hamed's.— And, 
then, again, there was probably no single man 
in the town who did not admire and like the 
Seshawnee Chief's son. There was certainly 


"Ben Hamed el Askar—el | 


Of all that followed, | 
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no house in Tangier the doors of which were 
closed to him. 

Two days after Miss Mayburn’s arrival, I 
had occasion to make a call at Sir John's 
house. I found De Ligny, of the French 
Legation, and another man, there, and, after 
a few moments, we all adjourned, at the 
invitation of Miss Grantham, Sir John's 


` Sister, to the terrace, where afternoon tea was 


served. I was in the act of explaining some 
Moorish, custom to Miss Mayburn, whilst 
telling myself that she was a very charming 
girl, when Sir John's English servant stepped 
on to the terrace, and announced: * Ben 
Hamed cl Askar.” 

I had just time to notice the vivid lighting 
up of Clare Mayburn’s fair face, and to 
wonder a little at its slightly heightened 
colour, when Ben Hamed, having shaken 
hands with Sir John and Miss Grantham, was 
formally presented to her by the head of the 
house. 

We all talked, and De Ligny and his artist 
friend, being the younger men, addressed 
their remarks chiefly to Miss Mayburn. For 
myself, I said as little as need be, for racial 
studies always interest me, and that presented 
by the English girl's demeanour towards these 
three young men, who were presumably trying 
to win her favour, was the most fascinating 
which had ever come in my way. 

De Ligny, whilst being nothing over 
the average in point of good looks, was of 
good Parisian family, a perfect master of Miss 
Mayburn’s language, a society man and a 
deft conversationalist. Layton, the English 
artist, was a fine tvpe of manly Saxon beauty, 
a sportsman, an average talker, and in all 
other respects a very presentable young man. 
They were both good fellows, and both 
friends of Ben Hamed; but for the life of 
them these two could not resist adopting, in 
Miss Mayburn’'s presence, an air of patronage 
to the chief's son. That he recognised this 
I am convinced ; that he did not in any way 
show that he recognised it was something, at 
all events, to his credit. Though, to be sure 
he may have assumed that the English girl 
noticed it, and if so he must have also recog- 
nised, and carefully preserved, the undoubted 
advantage which ber ready perception gave 
him. 
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At the end of ten minutes—a vague desire 
to prevent any interference with the subject 
of my racial study had led me to engage Sir 
John and Miss Grantham in conversation— 
Clare Mayburn and Ben Hamed were standing 
together at the point at which the terrace 
parapet overhangs the Soko; and De Ligny 
with his friend Layton was hovering about 
behind them, in a manner which suggested 
rather obvious vexation. 

I heard Miss Mayburn asking why the 
group of men before her in the Soko, who 
were tending their camels, looked so much 
stronger, so much more finely developed than 
the other Moors she had seen about Tangier. 
Then I heard Ben Hamed’s low musical 
laugh, 1 saw his black eyes glisten with 
pleasure, and as I glanced round at his 
backward-tossed, small head, I knew without 
looking what must be the expression on the 
girl’s face. 

"Ah, Miss Mayburn,’ I heard him sav. 
“those men were not bred in yard-wide 
streets, and houses huddled heap on heap. 
They do not live Bah! you have seen 
how the poor Moors live, here in Tangier. 
These men were many of them born under 
the open sky, in the mountains where the 
winds are always cool; where men are brave 
and women strong, and each one holds what 
each one wins by the strength of his arm— 
and his heart. They know only one Master, 
only one King, Miss Mayburn." Ben Hamed 
pointed upward to the cloudless sky. “ They 
are Seshawnee men, and have travelled here, 
I think, at least, from within a few miles of 
my fathers home.” 

He turned to one of the camel drivers, all 
of whom were facing away from the terrace. 

" Ho, Abdul Shawnee," he cried in the 
Seshawnee vernacular, “is thy Chiefs son 
a water carrier, then, that thy ugly back is 
turned towards him? " 

The man sprang round as though in pain, 
and, leaping on the ledge outside the terrace, 
touched with one hand the hand which Ben 
Hamed held out to him, and raised his 
fingers with lingering devotion to his lips. 

No actor could have planned an incident 
more calculated to impress the English girl. 
Ben Hamed had played no part. He was 
simply himself; but that did not prevent 
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his recognising and understanding the warm 
glow of admiring sympathy which shone in 
Clare Mayburn’s eyes. And. perhaps, because 
of that, he took her hand then, and said, 
simply: “ Good-bye.” 

It struck me, that that “ Good-bye ” con- 
veyed a great deal more than did ** Good- 
afternoon, Miss Mayburn.” But then the 
latter phrase was mine merely; the former, 
Ben Hamed's. 

* Oh, uncle," said the girl, as we were 
leaving Sir John’s, * I want to learn to speak 
Arabic. You don’t mind, do you? And 
Mr.—and——" 

“I have offered to try and teach Miss 
Mayburn,” said Ben Hamed. 

Sir John smiled. a little stiffly I thought. 
“ That’s very kind of you,” he said. 

*[ should like to share the lessons," 
added elderly Miss Grantham. 

Ben Hamed bowed without speaking, and, 
as he walked off the terrace with me, I saw 
a look, which spoke plainly of gratitude, pass 
from Clare Mayburn to Miss Grantham. 

Two days afterwards I was obliged to leave 
Tangier, and was away in Europe for almost 
two months. When I returned Miss Maybum 
laughingly addressed me in Arabic. and I 
found that to all intents and purposes she 
could make herself generally understood in 
that language. For several years | had en- 
deavoured, in a desultory way, to pick up 
something of Arabic. In these two months 
Miss Mayburn had learned considerably more 
than I knew. 

** Mischievous young woman,” muttered Sir 
John. ‘I believe she actually makes fun of 
me to mv own servants now, in their own 
ridiculous language." 

“Indeed, uncle," laughed the young girl, 
“I only try to inspire them with a proper 
veneration for you. Itis only when vou swear 
at them that z 

"[ swear? 
sort, naughty girl. 
to talk business." 

Evidently, I thought. Sir John is sk:Eully 
managed and—likes it. 

As I left the house, half-an-hour later, I met 
Ben Hamed, beaming like a sun-god, stepping 
out springily like a well-trained racehorse, 
looking his sunny world in the face and 


Pooh, pooh, nothing of the 
Run away. puss. I want 
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smiling at it radiantly. I was feeling limp 
and pasty after four breathless days in 
Gibraltar. 

* Ah, Ben Hamed,” I 
hand. “How do 
you manage to 
look so cool and 
well?" 

** We have a say- 
ing in my home," 
said Ben Hamed, 

* which in English 
means — but, for- 
give me, my friend, 


said, holding out mv 
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your language has nj 

no pictures, only m 
words. How can I Jalan 
say it? It means: p 
*When the heart 


of a man springs 
within him, his 
body leaps to join 
it. That is not as 
we say it, but— 
Que voulez vous? 
And you, my 
friend ? " 

* Oh, I am all 
right, in my little 
way, you know; 
only I suppose my 
heart doesn't spring 
much, and so my 
body gets lazv. I 
want spurs, Ben 
Hamed. You—you 
don't. Lucky man. 
Good-bye.” 

Almost a month 
passed, and then I 
was startled by a 
question put to me 


joint. 


-- 


s. 
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ing. Somebody’s nose will be rather out of 
ERY.” 

My friend's slang jarred upon me un- 


accountably, and, making some rather short 
reply, I turned and 


left him. 
"Clare May- 
burn's fiancé.” So 


she really was to 
marry an English- 
man; “a funny little 
chap in knicker- 
bockers.” I felt 
personally injured 
by the suggestion. 
That beautiful, 
dreamy - eyed girl, 
with her heavy coils 
of red-gold hair! 
I remembered the 
rapt, waiting look, 
which had struck 
me when I first met 
her; and, again, 
the unflecked joy- 
ousness which had 
shone out of her 
fair face when I had 
last seen her, a few 
days since. I had 
no desire to meet 
the Mani. <A 
. “funny little chap " 
—it was ridiculous. 
A globe - trotting 
Englishman. And, 
in any case, who- 
ever and whatever 
he might be—and 
then I met Ben. 
Hamed. Healmost 
brushed me aside 


carelessly enough, in passing. But I 
by a friend who did not stop him, 
stopped me out- or speak as he 
side the Bazar PROS NNME Lits Kg > xd — passed me. 
Espanol. Ben Hamed was 
“Have you seen Miss Mayburn’s | striding along the narrow, crowded street: 
fiancé ^" like a man possessed. A wounded lion 
“Eh? Who? No.” he looked, and the flash glimpse I had 


“Funny little chap in knickerbockers. 
Landed from the * Gibel Musa' this morn- 


of his eyes as he passed me, was a thing 
which will always be fresh in my recollection. 
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Two great shining tears hung balanced 
between his eyelids, but the light which 
blazed through them contained, no particle 
of sadness. It was only passionate wrath, 
and almost savage anger. His thin brown 
hands were clenched, and the Moors and 
Jews in the street swept back before him 
as he walked, as a crowd divides before a 
galloping horse. 

“ Bismillah,” I heard a Moor beside me 
murmur; “for someone, Allah is preparing 
great trouble." 

“A funny little chap in knickerbockers ! ' 
Still that wretched phrase ran in and ou: of 
my mind. I went home, feeling thoroughly 
miserable. 

On the following afternoon something im- 
pelled me to make a call at Sir John's, that 
I might see what things were happening 
there. After two minutes spent in Sir John's 
drawing-room, I fervently cursed the curiosity 
which had taken me there. 

I vas introduced to Mr. Algernon Taunton; 
and the remark of the friend I had met out- 
side the Bazar Espanol seemed justified. I 
may have been prejudiced. The man's in- 
significance came upon me as a personal 
affront. And then, too, Ben Hamed was in 
the room, and Mr. Taunton see:ned to me to 
be strutting about before my friend—between 
my friend and Miss Mayburn; who looked 
pale, almost lifeless, 1 thought, by com- 
parison with her appearance of a few days 
before. 

Mr. Algernon Taunton was a finicking 
little man, who appeared to venerate but one 
thing on the whole brown old earth—the 
convenuons of polite and unquestionably 
good society. He was an enthusiastic photo- 
grapher, believed firmly that he could paint, 
and talked pompously about art. He spoke 
of himself in mv hearing as “an artist and a 
man of the world, vou know!” 

Ben Hamed sat like a man frozen, his 
eyes fixed on Miss Mayburn; save during the 
odd moments in which Mr. Taunton's 
grotesque little figure interrupted his gaze. 
And in those moments Ben Hamed’s eyes 
gleamed, cold and ominous. ‘The tension of 
the atmosphere in that drawing-room was 
very painful. Breaking an awkward silence, 
I said: 
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“ There's to be a show of some sort in 
the Soko, I believe, this evening." 

“Qh, indeed," replied Mr. Taunton en- 
couragingly. “ A—er—show, did you say?" 

“A powder play, I believe. I suppose 
vou have already seen a powder play, Miss 
Mavburn?" 

The girl turned her eyes towards me. Sad, 
colourless, halt frightened, and wholly re- 
gretful, I thought her face looked. 

“No, I have never seen a powder play. 
What is it? " 

* Oh, nothing very elaborate, but an insti- 
tution of the country, you know. Half a 
dozen men on war-horses gallop along 
together, firing their long guns in all positions 
and directions as they gallop.” 

“By Jove, very typical, I should think ; 
very typical. Must certainly have my camera 
out. I might get the scheme of a good 
picture. Will it be—er—far away from 
here ? " 

“The men will gallop past the corner of 
the terrace here, where it hangs over the Soko 
road, Mr. Taunton. Thev Ben Hamed 
was speaking. and his voice seemed to have 
lost all its melody and scope. He paused 
abruptly, and the light of a sudden reckless 
resolution seemed to flash out of his black 
eyes. He rose, and some elementary instinct 
made the naturally irrepressible Mr. Taunton 
draw aside, as Ben Hamed stepped up to 
Miss Mayburn, where she sat beside the 
window. His fearless, great eyes looked 
straight down into her's, moist and shadow- 
fringed. And for the time the room be- 
longed to these two. 

* You have never seen a powder play, 
Miss Mayburn?" The words he spoke 
seemed an unnecessary adjunct to what I 
had said. 

“Never.” 

“Then vou shall see one to-day. I will 
ride in it myself, on my black horse, as my 
father's people ride, in the mountains of my 
home. I will wear the dress of my people, 
and I will show you how my people win— 
what thev ride for. I will ride mv black 
Barb, close past where you—you will all 
stand; the corner which dips low over the 
Soko road. Shall I, Miss Mayburn ?” 

Never in my life have I heard a question 
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put, in which the words used played so 
small a part, and the voice and expression so 
large anone. And her answer, low and vibra- 
tile as a ‘cello’s dying note, was one heart’s 
answer to another. 

ees” 

Then Mr. Algernon Taunton spoke. 
In that atmosphere the action 
seemed to savour of positive 
indecency ; his voice to 
jar on every nerve in 
my body. Ben 
Hamed tossed 


his head, as one to whom physical pain is 
nothing. 

“Yes, by Jove. 
man. 


Do!" said the little 
“Tt will give us all no end of added 
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interest in the show, to feel that we know 
one—one of the performers, you know. 
And shall you really put on one of those 


The five gave 

! A. s a masterly 

Pein: pues exhibition of 

E. 2 ^ T. t horsemanship. 
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weird cloaks, 

and all that? ” 

Ben Hamed 
laughed aloud, as 

he turned to leave the 


room. Mr. Taunton's 
eyebrows expressed polite 

surprise. 
" Yes, it will give vou added 
interest. You will enjoy the pow- 
der play, because the powder play 


is like life, you know—the race is to 
the swift, the victory to the strongest." 
Ben Hamed turned again to the girl. 
“You will look out?" he asked, and 
again the words were a small part of the 
question. 

* Yes—lI will look out," she said slowly. 

And so Ben Hamed left us. Shortly after- 
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wards I walked out on to the terrace, wonder- 
ing greatly. 

In less than an hour, I saw from the manner 
in which the crowd in the Soko was distributing 
itself, that the time for the powder play had 
arrived. Just then Miss Mayburn walked out 
on to the terrace, closely followed by Mr. 
Algernon Taunton. She was dressed in pure 
white, and, as I thought, with unusual care. 
She was very pale, and her face seemed to 
me to express nothing else so noticeably, as 
indecision and hesitation. I felt exactly as I 
remembered feeling on an occasion when I 
was obliged to attend a military execution. 
Sir John and Miss Grantham joined us on 
the terrace, and I placed a chair for Miss 
Mavburn in the corner which Ben Hamed 
had referred to, where the edge of the parapet 
was within five feet of the ground outside. 

“We shall be pretty well able to touch 
them, if they happen to take the path here,” 
said Sir John. 

His niece looked at the baronet, and mur- 
mured a remark which I did not catch. 

Suddenly there came a blare of drums and 
pipes from the arch of the Bab el Faches, 
and we could see five horsemen gallop out 
from the gateway, their line spreading out 
slightly. fan-wise, as they reached the open 
Soko. The five were magnificently mounted, 
their chargers covered in flying trappings, 
themselves seated on high Moorish saddles. 

I was easily able to make out that the rider 
at the end of the line nearest to Sir John's 
party; was Ben Hamed, on his black horse. 
Miss Mayburn, too, recognised our friend, 
and the crowd cheered him wildly. 

For a few minutes he played his part as 
one of the five, who gave a masterly exhibi- 
tion of horsemanship, and wrapped them- 
selves in a cloud of gunpowder smoke. 

Then someone in the crowd shouted to 
Den Hamed by name, and the black Barb 
darted forward from the line, its rein flving 
loose. On came Ben Hamed to within thirty 
vards of Sir John's terrace. Wheeling then, 
he flung his handkerchief to the ground, 
only to pluck it from the dust a minute later 
at the gallop. He fired his long Riff gun 
in every conceivable position, and once, half 
kneeling on his saddle. he levelled the weapon 
deliberately at Mr. Algernon Taunton. That 
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gentleman tried to smile, but his attempt was 
not a pleasant thing to witness. 

Then we heard Ben Hamed laugh aloud, 
as one who had plaved his little part to 
please the crowd, and meant now to retire. 
As a fact, for a few minutes, his horseman- 
ship had been more recklessly wonderful than 
any I had ever seen. 

Whilst the crowd in the Soko shouted 
their approval, I saw Ben Hamed raise aloft 
his gun, and wave his hand in our direction. 
Then, shortening his rein, and bending low 
over the Barb's head, he galloped straight 
towards the corner of the terrace, at which 
Miss Mavburn stood. 

I have often longed to be able to paint, 
though only for once in my life, that I might 
try to convey to canvas some conception of 
that scene. with its one grand figure— Den 
Hamed, in his Moorish dress and jewelled 
weapons ; the Barb apparently part of the 
man. 

Opposite the place at which we stood, the 
black horse was reined on to its haunches, 
and I saw that Ben Hamed's saddle was 
almost on a level with the parapet. For 
just one instant I caught the look between 
the two—Ben Hamed, an Arab now to his 
delicate finger tips. and the English girl. 
Then I heard his rich voice murmur four 
words in Arabic : * Come to me, Beloved!” 

The black Barb's mane absolutely fell 
across the parapet, and. before us all—Sir 
John and Miss Grantham standing open- 
mouthed ten vards away, myself very certain 
not to interfere, and Mr. Algernon Taunton 
looking on in gasping uncertainty as to what 
form of joke this might be— Clare Mayburn 
stepped from the parapet to the Barb’s 
saddle, and was clasped to Ben Hamed's 
breast. 

Then Mr. Algernon Taunton sprang for- 
ward, and laid one hand in timid daring on 
Ben Hamed's shoulder. Again the Arab 
laughed aloud, and, as his left arm leaped 
backward and upward, I saw Mr. Taunton 
stretch his length on the tiles of the terrace, 
whilst a look of sublimely contemptuous 
defiance spread over Ben Hamed s face. 

He shouted “ Good-bye ” to me, calling 
me by name. And then, before one word of 
protest had been uttered. he cried aloud to 


He galloped cff. 
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the Barb, in Arabic, and with flying rein— 
Ben Hamed's arms were occupied then—he 
galloped off into the evening, the light of 
which was fast disappearing. 

Thus much evervone in Tangier knows. 
More will not, I think, be ever known to 
people generally. I have heard once from 
the son of the old Seshawnee Chief, and I 
know that the English girl is not unhappy, 
whatever home shelters her among the 
hills of Seshawn. One day, I still believe, a 
messenger from Ben Hamed will come to 
me with saddled horses. Then I shall ride 
with that messenger. and I—shall see what 
things Allah wills that I shall see. 

Of course there was talk of indemnity and 
an armed expedition ; but, if force was used in 
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the carrving off of the English girl, it was but 
the force of a strong man's strong love for a 
grown woman. 

Anyhow, no European has ever, since the 
evening of the powder play—of which, by the 
way, Mr. Algernon Taunton took a very fair 
photograph—set eves upon Ben Hamed, or 
upon the English girl who rode away from out 
her own world, for love of the man who rode 
with her. 

But in Tangier, vou say, the European 
powers are represented. There is consular 
authority, and the Moorish government. True. 
And, in Seshawn there is Chief Mahomet Ali 
el Askar; and there is Ben Hamed el Askar, 
his son. 

Bismillah ! 
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It's right enough for those to talk 
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Who have money to spend, and who haven't to walk 
AT l'hrough dust and mud, through sun and rain, 
| With nothing to lose, and no hope of gain. 
Such is the vagabond’s life. 


There are songs that men sing of the vagabond's 


lot. 


Of the jov of the road when the sun.is hot, 
Dut the songs don't tell of the wind and the 


snow, 


Or the cruel storms, that mockingly throw 


Hail in the vagabond's face. 


Pile up the logs on the flaming fire, 

And laugh as the flames leap ever 
higher, id 

The snow is building a grave outside, 

With her own white hands she is trying 

to hide 

Only a vagabond —dead ! 
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THE most urgent and strenuous of all human 
affairs is war, and, for ourselves at least, the 
most necessary, and therefore the most in- 
teresting, kind of war is that which is waged 
onthe sea. It also happens that the greatest 
of all revolutions that have occurred in any 
practical department of human affairs was 
that brought about by the change which re- 
placed wind by steam as a means of propelling 
Ships of war. It is this that has made 
possible the modern battleship and the 
modern destroyer—with which latter craft we 
shall be here more particularly concerned. 

The torpedo-boat and the destroyer may 
fairly be called the light-weights of naval 
warfare. Their object is to rush in at the 
heavy-weights, strike one blow which, if it 
reaches its mark, must infallibly be fatal, and 
get away again before the heavy-weight can 
hit back. 

Obviously the chances of this hitting back are 
very great, and therefore the capabilities for 
taking these chances with any hope of success 
must also be very great. Generally speaking, 
these capabilities resolve themselves into 
three qualities—speed, handiness, and sea- 
going stability, and to combine these within 
the necessary limitations of size marks. so 
far. the highest triumph of engineering and 
Shipbuilding skill. 

The first combination required is small- 
ness and lightness of hull with enormous 
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engine power. ‘There used to be an old say- 
ing about the absurdity of putting the engines 
of an Atlantic liner intoa penny steamer, but 
the genius of the destrover-builder has trans- 
formed this absurdity into a literal fact. 

The celebrated White Star liner Britannıc, 
first of the Atlantic record-breakers, hadi 
engines indicating &100 horse-power ; her 
tonnage was just over 5000, and her speed 
was a little over sixteen knots. The last. 
destroyer turned out from Messrs. Thorny- 
croft's yard at Chiswick is the J/a//ard.* Her 
whole displacement is 272 tons. Her engines. 


develop 6000 horse-power, and drive her 


through the water at some thirty-one knots, or 
nearly thirty-six statute miles, an hour. She 
is literally only the size of a penny steamboat, 
and yet she carries more powerful engines than 
the first Atlantic Jiner which brought the pas- 
sage down to less than seven days and a half. 

One answer is the tremendous economy 
that has been effected during.the last quarter 
of a century in engine weight and space. 
The Britannic was builtin 1874; the Mallard 
was finished in August, 1897. There is thus 
an interval of three-and-twenty years between 
them. Now the diagram over-leaf repre- 
sents the comparative sizes of engines requi- 
site then and now to produce 1000 effective: 
horse-power, and it is this almost incredible 


* This was, of course, written some months ago. 
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improvement that has made the sea-going 
destroyer of to-day a possibility of naval 
warfare. 

But ‘this, indispensable as it is, is only one 
of many necessary conditions. Thus, for 
instance, miraculous as it seems to put this 
tremendous energy into a space smaller than 
an ordinary sitting-room, it would be not 
only absurd but suicidal to do so unless the 
fabric of which this room forms a compart- 
"ment were not of adequate strength and 
stability, and in this relation we get some idea 
of the immense progress that the last five- 
and-twenty years have seen im the develop- 
ment of material and design. 

The destroyer is not like the battleship or 
the cruiser. She has no double skins, no 
teak backing or filling, no heavy plating to 
give her strength and rigidity. She is simply 
a single shell of steel varying from three- 
sixteenths to one-sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and that shell has to be so constructed 
as to form not only a stable engine-bed, but 
also a reliable gun platform; and it further 
has to be strong enough to stand being 
driven, not over, but through the waves, ahead 


il and astern, at the 

CL speed of an ordi- 

nary railway train 
y at its best. 


It would be im- 
possible to. better 
4f illustrate the mar- 


Su pr vellous perfection 
Tt [EO bo which has been 
Hn attained, not only 
(à) | in the manufacture 


of the steel plates, 


Engines of 1000 horse-power as constructed 
in 1872. 


(These engines are of equal power and are drawn to the same scale.) 


. knots an hour. 


Engines of 1000 horse- 
power as constructed in 
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but also in the putting of them together, than 
bv the photograph on the opposite page of a 
torpedo-boat which indulged in a stem-on 
collision while running at the rate of twenty 
It will be seen that beyond 
the actual area of breakage there is not a joint 
opened or a rivet started. 

This is wonderful enough, but what is to 
be said of the further fact that the rest of the 
hull stood the strain so splendidly that the 
boat, immediately after sustaining this terrific 
smash, steamed quietly home as if nothing 
was the matter? Not a joint in her boilers 
leaked, and not one of the hundreds of fit- 
tings in her engines had been put out of place 


_ by a shock which would have sent any ordi- 


nary vessel to the bottom. 

The great peril that the modern destroyer 
at her very best has to face is the quick-firing 
gun—a weapon which, in accordance with the 
eternal principles of compensation, she her- 
self has been largely instrumental in bringing 
to its present state of perfection. 

As the torpedo-boat developed in speed 
and handiness as a weapon of offence, so did 
the quick -firing gun develop in range, 


. accuracy, and rapidity of fire as a weapon of 


defence. She must pass within less than six 
hundred yards of the battleship or cruiser 
which she has selected as her prey before she 
can, with any reasonable hope of success, 
launch the awful weapon whose blow means 
annihilation to anything that floats; and, unless 
she can do this unseen, she has to pass 
through the hurricane of shot and shell 
which wilf almost infallibly send her, a riddled 
and crumpled-up mass of old iron, to the 
bottom within a few seconds. 

This is one of the reasons 
why the bow torpedo tube is 
being abandoned in high-speed 
boats. - A destroyer approach- 
ing a battleship end-on offers 

- a small mark, but a steady 
one, and sooner or later she 
must pass into the bullet storm 
—hence the majority of tor- 
pedo officers are coming to 
prefer the revolving deck 
tubes, a pair of which are 
generally fitted. 

These can be set at any 
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vertical or hori- 
zontal angle with 
such absolute pre- 
cision that, if the 
necessary calcula- 
tions are made 
properly, the tor- 
pedo will almost 
certainly reach its 
mark, and hence 
the favourite 
method of torpedo 
attack will pro- 
bably be to rush 
past the intended 
victim at full 
` speed, let go at 
the right moment, 
and get away as 
fast as possible. 

It may also be 
mentioned here 
that another reason | 
for the abolition of 
the bow tube is 
the fact that the 
modern high- 
speed boat travels 
about a knot faster 
than its own tor- 
pedoes. Hence 
no torpedo could be discharged end-on at 
full speed without considerable risk of the 
boat running over it and getting blown up 
instead of the enemy. ) 

The ever-present question of cost bears 
one or two very interesting relations to the 
subject of a high-speed destroyer. Take, for 
instance, “that other knot.’ Mr. A. F. 
Yarrow has calculated that the first knot after 
ten needs sixty more horse-power to get it. 
When you come to twenty knots you must 
put in 170 more horse-power to get twenty- 
one, and to make a boat whose top speed is 
thirty knots travel thirty-one you must put no 
less than 430 more horse-power into it. 


Thirty-one knots may be taken as the pre- 


sent working speed of the destroyer with her 
full load of guns, fuel, torpedoes, and ammu- 
nition on board, and that is with 6000 horse- 
pcwe. engines working in a boat which only 
displaces 272 tons. When I asked Mr. 
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Jobn E. Thornycroft how much more power it 
would take to get the next knot, he informed 
me with an air of proud resignation that it 
would take no less than a thousand ! . 

The increase of cost of the different tor- 
pedo-boats, rising from the second class boat, 
which can be hoisted on to the deck: of a 
battleship, and carried about until wanted, 
to the destroyer, which can accompany a 
fleet as an independent unit in any weather, 
and act, not only as a weapon of offence, but 
also as scout and dispatch boat, is almost 
equally surprising. - To quote Mr. Yarrow's 
calculations again: Taking the second class 
boat, steaming from eighteen to twenty knots 
an hour as the unit, the first class boat, sea- 
going and safe for most weathers, with a 
speed of from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
knots, costs as much as five second class 
‘boats. 

One thirty-knot destroyer like the Sokol, 
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the Russian boat, which was the first vessel 
that ever went through the water at over thirty 
knots an hour, would cost two first class 
boats, or ten second class. Lastly, a thirty- 
two knot destroyer— such, for instance, as 


the Albatross, which Messrs. Thornycroft 
have nearly finished for the Admiralty—will 
cost one and a half thirty-knot destroyers, 
three first, or fifteen second class boats; so 
that the difference between twenty knots and 
thirty-two means multiplying the cost of con- 
struction by fifteen, from which it will be seen 
that “those other knots ” are rather expensive 
luxuries. 

But the end is not yet, and the relation 
between power and weight, which, given the 
money, is the only condition to be considered, 
has not by any means been brought to its 
lowest common denomination. The destroyer 
builder has in a wonderfully short space of 
time advanced from the once incredible speed 
of twenty-five knots to thirty, and now thirty- 
one has been passed. By the time these 
words are in print thirty-two will have been 
made and probably passed, and, according 
to the high authorities already quoted, 
thirty-four knots—equal, mind you, to the 
average speed of an express train—are now 
in sight. It is merely a question of power, 
weight, strength, money—and mainly of 
money. 

Where such terrible weapons of offence 
and defence as the modern destroyer are 
concerned, we may be pretty sure that the 
nations will not spare their gold. Within the 
next year, therefore, we shall have the thirty- 
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five knot destroyer at a cost of £ 120,0c0 or so, 
probably carrying thin, tough armour over her 
vital parts, and furnished with a quick-firing 
armament, which, combined with her com- 
paratively small size, light draught, handiness, 
and enormous speed, to say nothing of her 
torpedoes, will make her a formidable 
antagonist even for the heavily armed cruiser 
herself. ^ Then the real battle between the 
light and heavy-weights of naval warfare will 
begin, with results upon the naval policies of 
nations which will be as far-reaching as they 
will probably be astonishing. 

I had got as far as this with the unfolding 
of my parable, when I was favoured with an 
invitation from Messrs. Thornycroft to take 
a trial run in the Mallard, the last of the 
destroyers which the great Chiswick Firm 
has handed over to the Admiralty. It was to 
be her official speed and manceuvring trial, 
and this means in reality the severest test that 
any vessel afloat can be put to—in short, as I 
was told during the run, the builders place the 
boat at the mercy of the naval officers who 
are in command, and tell them to break her if 
they can, and there is no doubt about their 
trying to do so. 

We found the Mallard lying comfortably 
and quietly in the South Dock at Chatham, 
looking somewhat shabby and dishevelled, 
but very wicked and business-like. She had 
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no guns or torpedo tubes on board, and her 
black decks were sloppy with water and 
grimy with coal dust. Altogether she con- 
trasted anything but favourably with one cf 
her sisters which we had passed in the Basin, 
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spick and span from stem to stern, with gun- 
fittings shining like burnished gold, and her 
slender wire rigging and railings taut and 
trim as the eye of the veriest martinet could 
demand. 

But then, as I was told again, “the 
Admiralty do not pay for paint, and contract 
pricesdonotadmit of luxuries." The Mallard, 
in short, was not in commission. Her 
business just now was to prove what she 
could do and what 
she could stand ; 
not how nice she 
could look. That 
was to come after. 

When we got on 
board, the steam 
was hissing and 
thrilling from her 
escape pipes, and 
the | smoke was 
curling up black 
and thick from her 
raking, oval fun- 
nels. Her whole 
fabric seemed even 
then to be alive 
with ^ suppressed 
energy —the 
energy which was 
soon to send her 
flying through the 
water at the seem- 
ingly X incredible 
speed of over 
thirty-five statute 
miles an hour. 
Over the stoke- 
hold and engine- 
room you felt 
thrills and throbs 
and pantsasthough 
she were impatient to get to work, and to let 
loose the tremendous energy —the compressed 
and concentrated energy of over 6000 horse- 
power—that was confined in what looked 
such an absurdly inadequate space. 

About her decks were a few naval officers— 
a commander and two or three lieutenants— 
and a dozen or so stokers from H.M.S. 
Pembroke, fine, strapping,  hard-looking 
fellows, in white that was soon to be black. 
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There were a score or more of civilians also, 
representatives and employés of the builders, 
and a few Admiralty officials, whose business 
it was to take account of revolutions, to 
average speeds to the fraction of a knot, and 
generally to see that the British Government 
got its pound of flesh—or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say its pound of steam. 

The procedure on an official trial is in this 
wise. The commander and his lieutenants 
represent the navy, 
and the boat is 
absolutely at their 
disposal. What 
the — commander 
orders to be done, 
the representatives 
of the builders see 
is done, and the 
Admiralty officials 
stand by and take 
account of its be- 
ing done, and if it 
is not done, if any- 
thing goes wrong, 
or if the boat runs 
a yard under the 
contracted speed, 
she is sent back, 
and the balance 
due on completion 
of the trial is not 
paid until the de- 
fects or short- 
comings are made 
good. 

The big dock- 
gate drew slowly 
back, moved by its 
hidden hydraulic 
power, and the 
Medway, sunlit and 
wind-swept, lay open before us, two big round 
forts to the left, and a long stretch of marshy 
lowland to the right. Then a more decided 
thrill ran through the little craft, there was a 
churning and a bubbling of water astern, and 
H.M.S. Mallard moved out with a sort of 
conscious dignity, as though she knew what 
she had to do and was pretty certain of 
doing it. 

Once out in the fairway, with the forest of 
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masts belonging to the battleships and cruisers 
in the basin well astern of us, the bell 
tinkled, and a quicker churning of the water 
aft answered it. A little shudder ran along 
the steel deck, and the water began to slip 
past her black sides with a gently hissing 
swirl. A few moments later the objects on 
shore, close abeam on either hand, began to 
run back up towards Chatham at about 
sixteen knots an hour. : 

One peculiarity of the destroyer is that she 
jumps off rather than starts as an ordinary 
steamer does. That is because she is so 
small and so strong—a result of putting the 
horse-power of a liner into a penny steamboat. 
There have been cases where unfamiliar 
officers have signalled for full speed when 
there has been another craft a few hundred 
yards ahead, and the collision has come off 
before they have had time to get the helm 
round or reverse the engines. 

As the 
tinkled again. A low growl ran through 
the boat and lost itself in a roar of boiling 
water astern. Half a gale of wind seemed to 
sweep along the deck, and people began to 
pull their caps over their eyes and button up 
their overalls. It was twenty knots now, and 
the water was rolling away from her clean-cut 
bows in smooth, green swathes, while aft the 
white wake widened out into a broad track of 
tumbling, fleecy snow. 

Another forest of masts rose up ahead ; a 
turn of the wheel brought us within sight of a 
swarm of cruisers and battleships lying under 
Garrison Fort at Sheerness, and as we slipped 
past these the wind rushing along the deck 
grew salter, and the sea spread out wider and 
wider from the Nore to the Maplins, and the 
shores fell away fast on either hand. Then 
the bell tinkled once more, and the screws 
responded with a sharp, angry sort of roar. 
The half gale rose to three-quarters, the 
smoke from the funnels, instead of rising, 
streamed out straight astern, and the water 
swirled off alongside like a couple of mill- 
races in a hot hurry. 

It was twenty-five knots now, and as she 
headed across to the Essex shore, Southend, 
with its long, snaky pier, seemed to come up 
out of the water like a new-born piece of the 
world. "Then the bell tinkled again, and the 
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gallant little craft seemed to shake herself and 
jump forward as if some drag towing astern 
had been cut adrift. The boiling foam sprang 
out in two long curling jets from under her 
flat-bottomed stern, spurned out by the whirl- 
ing, grinding screws. They were making 
their 400 revolutions a minute now, for the 
last signal had meant full speed ahead. 

The stokers were working as though their 
lives depended on the number of pounds of 
coal they flung into the roaring furnaces, 
the mighty little engines were panting and 
throbbing, and yet withal working as smoothly 
as a lady's sewing-machine, although each of 
them was grinding out its three thousand 
horse-power. On deck it was blowing a 
hurricane, and the smoke tumbled down from 
the tops of the funnels and poured in a sooty 
cataract along the after-deck. 

Southend Pier shrank into the land and 
vanished. A “P. & O.” liner took shape 
ahead, and almost the next minute, as it 
seemed, dropped away out of sight astern. 
Then two huge posts rose up to port, and 
towards these we headed. They were the 
two first posts of the Measured Mile. 

Now the steam pressure on the panting 
boilers had risen to 215]b. to the square inch; 
the engines were throbbing and grinding 
like wild things, and the growling, roaring 
screws were flinging the churned-up water 
in clouds of spray and huge masses of foam 
behind them. 

Then out came the watches, and the people 
from the Admiralty knelt down beside the 
recording instruments. A few minutes more 
and a big red-painted buoy, with a triangular 
gridiron on top of it, anchored in a straight 
line with the two posts, hove in sight. There 
was just time for a sharp pair of eyes to read 
the word “Admiralty” painted on it in 
white, as the thrilling, shuddering craft rushed 
past it. 

She was doing her best now. Every plate 
and rivet in her hull, every tube in her 
boilers, every rod and wheel and crank and 
pin in her engines was being strained to the 
utmost, and if anything was going to break 
it would do so soon. Two tall pyramids 
grew swiftlv up out of the water, another big 
red-painted buoy came dancing along. It 
spun by a yard or so from the side—for we 
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Hard over? at 36 miles an hour. 


had one of the best helmsmen in the world 
at the wheel, and they do not waste many 
inches on an official trial. Someone shouted 
out “Stop!” and the gallant little -Mallard 
had covered her first mile in a minute and 
forty-five seconds. 

Then the helm went over, and she swung 
round in a wide, swift, splendid sweep, leav- 
ing a semicircular track of snow behind her 
in the water, and again she went at. the mile 
—this time against wind and tide—and 
covered it in 125 seconds. That was the 
difference between “ going over the ground " 
and “going through the water,” as the trial- 
iripper is wont to say. 

Six times she raced up and down over the 
appointed course, and the average came out 
at just a little under the mile in two minutes, 
and be it remembered that this is an Admiralty 
mile, which is between a sixth and a seventh 
longer than the statute mile. In other words, 
ifthere had been a road running along the 
shore with thirty-six mile posts on it, she 
would have passed them all in an hour, and 
then had a little bit in hand. 

But this was by no means the extent of the 
test. One condition was that she should 
steam at full speed for three hours on end, 
and in those three hours she covered con- 
siderably more than a hundred miles without, 
if the expression be allowable of steam and 
Steel, turning a hair. The distance was not, 


of course, done in a straight line. First to 
starboard and then to port, and back to star- 
board and port again, she wheeled about in a 
rapid series of bewildering curves. 

Landmarks disappeared, or rather they van- 
ished and reappeared with such rapidity that 
they had very little use for the unaccustomed 
eye. The Nore got mixed up with Foulness, 
and it did not seem to matter which was Essex 
and which was Kent. A big Orient liner, 
steaming seaward at fifteen or sixteen knots, 
appeared ahead,,dropped astern, turned up 
again on the port beam, and five minutes later 
had somehow got to starboard again, and as 
for the tug-boats and tramp steamers they just 
seemed to remain stationary while the Mal- 
lard wheeled and circled about them. 

At the end ofthe three hours nothing had 
been broken; but now the marvellous little 
fabric was to be subjected to the two severest 
strains of all. First came the turning trial. 
It will not be necessary to tell even the most 
un-nautical of landsmen that when a vessel is 
tearing through the water between thirty-five 
and thirty-six miles an hour, it seems a some- 
what risky thing to put her helm hard over 
and turn her round on the sharpest possible 
curve. They tried it once with a French 
torpedo-boat and broke her in two. 

When the JMal/lard's helm went over she 
seemed for the moment to stop and shudder, 
then she heaved herself half out of the water 
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and rolled over, then she swung back again, 
and sprang out of a deep trough of boiling, 
seething water which her screws had dug, and 
then she spun round as if she was on a pivot, 
and raced away ina circle. In two or three 
minutes she stopped dead, and went round 
the other way. Then the two screws were 
set against each other, and she spun round on 
her heel, churning up the water ahead and 
astern until she seemed to be reeling about in 
a wide sea of foam, bucking and kicking like 
an unbroken horse the first time it feels the 
saddle. 

But even this was not enough, and the 
screws, having shown how well they could 
push, had now to show what they could do 
in the way of pulling, and the order “ Full 
speed astern" came from the conning- 
tower. 

At first the J/a//ard did not seem to like it. 
It was not her natural way of flying, and she 
looked a little inclined to sulk, but in a 
minute or two the engines got down to their 
work. The water swirled and boiled up 
under her counters. Then her nose went up 
and her stern went down, inch by inch, until 
it literally burrowed into the hills of foam 
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behind it. Then these hills of foam burst 
into spray, and came hissing and stinging 
along the deck, and presently the Mallard, 
having overcome her reluctance, was gouging 
and boring her way, with a fifth of her length 
under water, at the almost incredible speed of 
twenty knots an hour as/erz / 

When one comes to remember that it 
takes something like 20,000 horse-power 
to drive an Atlantic liner ahead at this speed, 
one has some idea of the terrible severity of 
such a test as this. And still nothing broke, 
and the little Mallard, having triumphantly 
vindicated both her speed and staying powers, 
turned her somewhat aggressive looking nose 
eastward, and went sauntering back up the 
Medway at an easy nineteen or twenty knots. 

I have said that in her three hours’ full 
speed run she covered over a hundred miles. 
When we got ashore we had a trial trip of 
another sort—a run of thirty-four miles in a 
Chatham and Dover train, and the engine 
succeeded in covering the distance in what I 
should think to be the almost record time of 
an hour and forty-eight minutes. The 


Mallard would have brought us round by 
water in about half the time. 
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"I pnow'T like you a bit now,” she said. 

" I simply despise you." 

The whole width of the road suddenly 
lay between their horses. 

“I don't care if you do," he said, 
with supreme contentment. 

She laughed gleefully. 

* Oh, yes, you do," she said. ‘You 
can't bluff me. I'm up to your clever 
antics.” 

Of their own free-will the horses were 
verging together again. 

* Don't dare to come near me,” she 
cried. With a quick jerk of her rein she 
widened the interval once more. “I 
hate people who bluff.” 

He lessened the interval. 

“Then you hate me,” he said. 

His tone being extremely grave she relented a little. 
“Oh, you only zry to bluff," she said. She flashed a quick 
sidelong glance at him from under her lashes. 

The interval grew diminutive. 
“If it wasnt for the biggest bluff in creation,” he said, “I 
shouldn't be here now and I shouldn't 7 

Owing to a movement of his hand she cut him short. 

“ In creation ? " she echoed.  * That's American." 

She took advantage of the interruption to widen the interval 

once more. ' 

* [t happened in America,” he said. | 
“Oh, of course," she said. ‘‘American girls are much prettier than English, 
aren't they ? " she asked. 

They had come out on to the open downland and she put her horse into a canter. 

"It had nothing to do with girls," he said, a trifle angrily. “ It was a question 

of money." 

“The same thing,” she said flippantly. “ Go on; tell me about it.” 

He took out a cigarette and lit it. 

“It was in California, you know. During the boom time there I kept a saloon.” 

“A saloon?” 

" Yes; a public-house, if you prefer it.” The girl shuddered. 

“ Publicans and sinners are associated in my mind,” she said. 


5 "That's a result of an intimate knowledge of the Bible—with ignorance," he answered. 
6 
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“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said. ‘Go 
on.” 

“ You shouldn't interrupt. My saloon was 
near Los Angeles, close under the foothills, 
on a dusty, glaring high-road. It wasnt 
much of a place—at least not compared 
with an English public-house. It was just 
a big room with a bar in one corner, with 
a couple of greasy card tables near the 
door and a small billiard table against the 
window. The gauze wire doors were always 
kept closed because of the flies, and that 
prevented me from seeing out, and it was 
pretty dull work standing there behind the 
bare. 

* Behind the bar?” 

“Just like an ordinary pot-boy in my 
shirt sleeves. In the West a man doesn't lose 
caste because he takes off his coat to work. 
Society there is not divided into three classes 
like it is here—those who wear overcoats, 
those who wear coats, and those who wear 
no coats at all." 


* An old fellow came in one 
day and begged me to give 
him a cup of water." 
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* Poor England with its coteries. Go on.” 

* While the boom was on—that was for 
nearly three vears—I used to do a big trade. 
People would drive out and stop for lunch. 
Teamsters would stop to water and feed 
their horses and to have a glass of beer them- 
selves, often stopping for a game of frieze-out, 
and would call for drinks all round on every 
game." 

* Frieze-out would be a good name for 
the way some people make love." 

She spoke under her breath and he went 
on without heeding. 

“In about three years the boom busted: 
incidentally I busted too. A certain number 
of people still came to my saloon to drink 
but they were no longer fresh painted million- 
aires, and after they had drunk all they 
wanted they would ask me to score it up 
against them. After a time the back edge of 
the bar was just a long bedraggled looking 
notch where I had ticked up drinks against 

my customers. 

“ I began a second row of notches. I 
said [ would last out a second row, 
and then I would clear off and go 
down South, fruit farming. It 
regularly got on my system— 
this habit of serving out drinks 
and never receiving a copper 
in return, and when an 
old fellow came in one 
day and begged me to 
give him a cup of water, 
I opened a bottle of beer 
and set two glasses on 
the counter without a 
word. ! 

* He put up his hand 
and stroked the neck of 
the bottle caressingly. 
His head was moving 
wistfully from side to 
side. 

“ «Tt was water I asked 
for, mister,' he said with 
a little grasshopper chir- 
rup in his throat. 

* "That's all right,’ I 
said. ‘Beer’s no more 
expensive to give away 
than it is to score up 
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against people who haven’t any notion of 
paying. Have a glass with me?’ l 

“He seemed to fall in with the way I was 
running that saloon. While we were talk- 
ing he finished the bottle. Then he stood 
leaning against the bar working his lower 
jaw from side to side emptily à 


until I couldn't stand it any 
longer, and put down the 
glasses I was washing, 
and cut off a corner 
of my tobacco for him 
to chew.” 

The girl broke in 
upon the story with an 
incredulous little laugh. 

“Washing up glasses 
—you ?” 

It was growing dusk, 
and she could only 
see the profile of the 
handsome face — the 
outline of the well-set 
figure in irreproachable 
pink and buckskin, but 
the suggestion of such 
aman washing up beer 
glasses behind a bar 
was altogether beyond 
the reach of her con- 


ception. 

"I don't believe 
a word of it," she 
said. 


“Tt may be civilised 
to consider it gentle- 
manly to soil glasses 
and ungentlemanly to 
clean them," he said ; 
"but it is hardly in 
accordance with the 
principles of common- = — 
Sense." 

"Civilisation is 
essentially irrational. 
telling a story ? " 

He accepted the rebuke. 

“Out West, you know,” he said, as the two 
horses rose together at a low fence that 
divided the downland from the turnpike, 
"everyone makes a point of collecting speci- 
mens of ore, even if they are never likely to 


Are you preaching or 


“í Boys,’ he called out, ‘what will you drink?’” 
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have more to do with a gold mine than the 
circulation of the produce after it comes from 
the mint. There was quite a big collection 
on the window-ledge in my saloon. My old 
miner turned the ore over with casual con- 
tempt. ‘Pretty poor rock /Aa/, pardner,’ he 
said. ‘If you want a specimen 
nOW 
‘He brought out from his 
pocket a small lump of 
quartz with several 
nobs of pure gold pro- 
truding from it and laid 
it down among the 
others. I noticed it 
was a fine specimen, 
but it was not until the 
, evening when I had 
forgotten all about the 
visit of the old vaga- 
bond that I remem- 
bered it. | 

“ Half-a-dozen men 
were playing cards in 
the saloon at the time, 
but business so far as 
sales were concerned 
was slack, when I heard 
a buggy draw up out- 
side, the door opened, 
and therecamein——" 

“ The most beautiful 
woman you had ever 
seen." 

“To the best of my 
knowledge you were 
safely at school in 
England at the time. 
The person who came 
in was an old Spanish 
settler—no great friend 
of mine—who seemed 
in wonderfully good 
spirits for the time of 

year. ‘Boys,’ he called out, ‘what will you 
drink ?' and he waved his hand in a general 
invitation ; * Frank, get out your poison.' 

“I placed the bottles on the bar and 
several glasses. ‘ Has the boom commenced 
again ?' I asked. 

«< I''s a private boom,’ said he, ‘ the boom 
of Sefior S. Rendon, at your service. I have 
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located a mine to-day such as vou've never 
dreamed of, by Our Lady!’ and he planked 
down a specimen of ore on the bar with a 
swagger of success that riled me, since I was 
on the point of ruin and he knew it. 

“I picked up the quartz quietly and turned 
it over in my hand. | 

"''That's it,’ he said, with a triumphant 
sneer, ‘Examine it closely. You'll never 
see another specimen like it as long as you 
live, Frank Chambers.’ 

“< As for that,’ I said, *Ill back my mine 
against yours for all the money you're worth, 
Senor Rendon.’ And I reached over and 
picked up that specimen of ore which the old 
tramp had left with me in the morning. 

“ You should have seen his face fall, as I 
laid it down beside the other specimen on the 
counter. 

“The Mother of God!’ he said, and that 
was all. 

"The whole crowd were jostling one 
another round the bar. 

“““ You don't mean to tell me,’ said Alic 
Sneider, who kept the post-office, ‘that this 
here ore belongs to this part of the country, 
Frank ?’ 

* He spoke very slowly and his eves were 
glittering. 

* [ shrugged mv shoulder. 

“<The Devil's Gulch here has never been 
prospected properly till now,’ I said, being 
too pleased at my score over the Spaniard to 
admit the truth. 

"*It's a call for free drinks all round,’ 
said Sneider, still handling the ore 
jealously. 

* [ hadn't bargained for that. But it was 
too late to go back, and I had to open a 
dozen more bottles at my own expense." 

“Serve vou right," interrupted the girl, 
with one of her gay laughs. 

“There's worse to come," said the man, 
with a little ring of humiliation, * but once 
start down the broad and easy road and vou 
never know when the first check will be. 
The party broke up late that night and one 
of the boys—a livery-stable boss— said he was 
going up to Los Angeles, and he would like 
to take my piece of rock to have it assaved. 
I handed it over, not thinking what it might 
lead to; and then the whole matter went 


clean out of my head except the recollection 
that I had scored off Señor Rendon, and was 
the poorer for it. 

* Well, one morning when business was 
slacker than ever, I strolled over to have a 
chat with Miss Beller." 

The girl shot a quick look at the speaker. 

“I thought there were no girls in this 
story of yours," she said with sudden suspi- 
cion. 

“ Miss Beller was fifty-seven by her own 
reckoning. She kept a book shop and sold 
newspapers, and I was glancing through one 
of these when my eye caught a paragraph 
headed ‘Lucky Find of a Saloon Keeper.’ 
I can't remember the exact words of course, 
but it ran something like this :— 


“We understand that a few days ago Mr. Frank 
Chambers, who keeps the well known house of 
refreshment on the road to San B 


from this city 
sent in a sample of rock from his newly discovered 
ledge to be assayed. If this is a fair specimen, as we 
are told that it is, his fortune is made. The ore aver- 
ages £300 to the ton and represents by far the 
richest ledge found near Los Angeles for many 
years. Our congratulations to Mr. Chambers, etc.' 


“Well, I tell you, it took my breath away at 
first! What a story to have grown from a 
screp of ore left in my saloon by a passing 
tramp! | You can just imagine how it would 
feel to be congratulated for being a million- 
aire when you know that you were ruined and 
not much chance of being anything else. 
But when I got back to my saloon and began 
to think the matter over, it occurred to me 
that I might make something out of it after 
all; the rumour was sure to draw custom: a 
city in those days will spring up for less than 
that, and besides . . . . 

“I hired a team that morning and drove to 
Los Angeles to lay in a new supply of beer and 
spirits. l engaged a bar-tender and brought 
him back with me. About four o'clock that 
afternoon two men arrived in a buggv, and 
asked if I could put up their horses, as they 
wished to stay the night. In a little while 
three more men arrived. Then a party of 
four came on horse-back and business was 
looking up. - 

“I sat and talked and my new barman served 
the drinks. It was no use being thought a 
millionaire if you didn't play the part. Every- 
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A BOOM IN THE DEVIL'S GULCH. 


one was talking about my luck: and all 
the while they were watching me closely 
to be the first to catch from anything I 
might let drop the exact location of my 
ledge up the Devil’s Gulch.” 

* Which, all the time, never existed ? " 

* Which, all the time, never existed ; 
but which was to enable me to exist— 
that is the important point." 

His companion made a 
litle movement of im- 
patience in her saddle. 

* Senor Rendon was one 
of those who came in during the evening, ` 
went on the man, drawing the thong ol 
his crop through his fingers reflectively. 
* He was not so jubilant as he had been 
on the occasion of our last meeting. 
He had been prospecting on his own 
mine, and was disappointed, and, in 
his vulture-like way, was hovering 
about to see if he could not make 
something out of me. J/e—who 
had nothing in the world to call 
my own but a long row of whisky 
bottles, that I had not paid for. 

“Towards sunset my cus- 
tomers grew more and more 
impatient; it was clear that 
my reticence irritated them. 
But what was I to tell them? 
If they learnt the truth they 
would leave me lament- 
ing. If on the other hand 
—] determined to bluff 
them! When a suitable 
opportunity presented itself I slipped through 
the door that led into the back yard, taking 
good care that the movement was observed, 
and, arming myself with a couple of pick- 
axes, set off up the gulch. 

“I had not gone a hundred yards before I 
heard the back door click, and glancing over 
my shoulder I saw the Spaniard come out, 
and begin creeping after me, keeping as much 
in the undergrowth as he could—poor fool 
that he was. He evidently supposed he had 
given the others the slip, but, as I anticipated, 
they came round the corner of the house in 
twos and threes, following closely on his 
heels. The opportunity had come for which 
they had been waiting, to discover the exact 
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" Arming myself with a couple of pick- 
axes I set off up the gulch.” 


location of my ledge, so that they 
might stake out claims for themselves. 

“I led them a pretty dance, I promise you. 
The scrub was thick upon the gulch—so thick 
that in places it was as much as a man could 
do to force his way through the chaparrel. 
Here and there were little canons to be 
crossed, witb sides of precipitous boulders 
heaped up on one another You must 
remémber, too, that in California it grows 
suddenly hot in the evenings when the sea 
breeze dies down, and there was a grim 
satisfaction in feeling that they were perspiring 
their hearts out on this wild goose chase. 

* For two miles I kept on steadily ; then I 
stopped, and looked round. I could see the 
Spaniard well in advance of the others, who 
formed little groups in the distance. He was 
abig man, and a fat man, and I could see 
he was mopping his forehead with a big 
green handkerchief, and could imagine that 
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he was cursing. ‘I will give 'em a scare,’ I 


thought, and, pretending to hear something, 


I took a few steps back, and appeared to be 
scanning the scrub as if a suspicion had been 
awakened that I was being followed. 

“ Rendon fell on his knees and wriggled 
behind a rock, and everyone else followed 
suit. Then I moved on again more quickly, 
and they all started, once more, lured on like 
horses after a basket of lettuce. 

“Then I thought I would ‘fool ’em a 
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and seek with those fellows from the city, 
eh?’ He turned round as I spoke, and saw 
the others standing a few yards below him 
and looking about as crestfallen as himself. 
Then he broke out and began swearing, 
and I went right back through them all, 
turned out the lights in the bar, and went 
to bed. 

“The next morning all those who had 
arrived the first day had staked out claims up 
the gulch, and before noon two or three 


“* Findin' this rock here, are they?’ he asked.” 


trip, as the Americans say, and, twisting 
round, I walked straight down upon them. 
“ The Spaniard had not even time to get 


cover behind a bush, and I came upon him 
trying to look unconcerned. 

“«‘ Quail shooting, I asked. ‘No,’ he 
said; his lips were trembling with rage and 
mortification. ‘No? Out for a stroll then. 
A nice evening for a stroll. Playing hide 


hundred men were hunting for my ledge and 
locating claims and buying them from one 
another. Rendon, who thought he smelt a 
rat, wanted me to sell him all the land I had 
fenced in round the place for building lots: 
I suggested £60 an acre, and he snapped up 
the offer greedily. 

“Tt was just in the hot weather, and you 
can imagine all these people flocking out 
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from the city didn’t spend the day without 
drinking. I doubled the price of everything 
but that, if anything, increased the consump- 
tion. It was the common argument that I 
was not going to be the only man to make a 
fortune out of the Devil's Gulch, and they 
drank prospectively. 

“Then I hired two old hotel ‘buses and a 
brass band, and sent them to Los Angeles 
for more customers. They were ramshackle 
conveyances, but with clean awnings they 
would pass, and they went out labelled: * To 
the Mines, $2 Only.' 

“They both came back crammed. They 
made three trips that day and four the next, 
and a little canvas town grew up round the 
mouth of the gulch. But the ledge had not 
been found : some of the men were begin- 
ning to talk, and seemed getting mad. I 
grew a little anxious as to how I was to get 
out of the business ; it does not do to go too 
far in a country where men are armed and 
think a great deal less of shooting a fellow 
creature than we in England of shooting a 
fox. 

" [n the nick of time, however, a big hotel- 
keeper from Los Angeles made me an offer 
to buy out my place. I won't tell you how 
much he offered, because you are a sensible 
girl and would not believe me. You wouldn't 
believe half the stories of prices that were 
paid in California during that wonderful 
boom time, and I admire you for it. Any- 
how, I sold. I could see it was time I left 
the country, and I quit there and then without 
a word to anyone. 

“I heard afterwards that my old miner 
friend came back to get another quid of 
tobacco a few days after my departure. 

“Rendon, who wanted to sell out the 
claim he had staked, took him apart, and 
offered to show him a sample of the quartz 
that was being got out. 

“When the old fellow got the quartz in 
his hand, he looked Rendon up and down. 

"'Findin' this rock here, are they?’ he 
asked. 

“*That’s so, said Rendon. ‘That's a 
piece that the late owner of this saloon got 
out himself, and what I want to do is to sell 
you a claim on the same ledge.’ 

“(Its too far north,’ said the old man, 
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moving those empty jaws of his to and 
fro. 

*'Saint Jean! But. . . .' 
looked mystified. He was mystified. 

“‘Let me make it quite clear to your 
comprehension, sir-ree,' said the old man, 
speaking in that slow way of his. ‘This 
identical piece of rock that you're a-showing 
to me is one that I brought down from the 
Yukon district in British Columbia three 
weeks back, and I'm not going to buy any of 
your land here to find the continuation of 
that vein, you dog-gasted . 

“ Well, that was the end of the boom in 
the Devil's Gulch. The news that the whole 
story of finding gold there to be a foil spread 
like a fire in a field of tumble weeds. Prices. 
dropped suddenly. The little town that had 
sprung np melted away. But the thirst for 
revenge was hot and deep. It was a thirst 
worth anything to quench. For quite a long 
time there were weary-looking men going 
about the country, armed with shot-guns, 
rifles, and any other weapon that came to 
hand, looking for the late saloon keeper. 

“You must admit it was a big bluff for 
one man to carry through, and, as I said just 
now, if it hadn't been for it I should not have 
been here now, and I shouldn't . . . ." 

Perhaps because the dusk had grown 
almost into darkness the girl did not notice 
the movement of his hand which before had 
startled her. Being dark, too, there was no 
impropricty in the two horses walking home 
side by side so close to one another that, 
had he made the attempt, the man could 
easily have encircled the girl's waist with his 
arm. 

Later, when he was helping her to dis- 
mount, she reverted suddenly to the subject. 

“I don't think that bluffing is quite fair," 
she said, with one of her blithe little laughs. 

“ A bluff is not always such a good bluff 
as it seems,’ said he. “For instance, I 
heard this morning that on the fenced land 
I sold him, Rendon has discovered the 
richest vein of gold that has ever been located 
in Lower California. Had I stuck to that 
land I should be a millionaire to-dav instead 
of "—he bent forward to straighten her scarf 
which had twisted a  little—'* merely the 
luckiest man in the world ! " 


Rendon 
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(75 DISCOVERED 


By HERBERT C. FYFE. 
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THE standing puzzle to geographers for 
ages past has been to locate the position 
of the Garden of Eden, but, owing to one 
of the most momentous discoveries in the 
history of science, in all future maps of 
the world the “Cradle of the Human 
Race '—as writers on the subject have 
been fond of calling it—may be indicated 
as certainly as any other well known spot 


on the surface of the globe. 

The credit of definitely locating the 
exact place where the human family first 
existed, belongs to Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, 
the well-known traveller and big game 
hunter. His extraordinary discovery was 
accidentally made, and it was the fact that 
the locality in which he found himself 
tallied so obviously with the Mosaic 
description of Eden that first arrested his 
attention, and led him to make a detailed examination which convinced him of the correctness 
of his theory. 

Perhaps it would be as well to give here the passages from Genesis which were in his 
mind at the moment: 

And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had formed. 

And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and became into four 


heads. 

The name of the first is Pison: that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where there 
is gold. 

And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia. 

And the name of the third river is Hiddekel; that is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And 
the fourth river is Euphrates. 


It has been generally assumed that the Garden of Eden must be sought for in Western 
Asia, but for this assumption there is no stronger warrant than the mere fact that it incloses 
two rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, which are conjectured to be two of the four 
mentioned by Moses. Beyond this there is absolutely nothing which favours the view that 
Western Asia is to be regarded as the cradle of the human family, and against it is the fact 
that while every inch of the country has been explored in the search for a spot tallying with 
the Mosaic description, all such efforts have been entirely in vain. In addition to this, the 
earliest traces of the existence of man—the shaped flints of the older stone age—have never 
been found in Western Asia. 
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The importance of Mr. Seton-Karr's 
success may be briefly indicated under three 
heads :— 

i. The discovery of a region which tal- 
lies with the description of the Garden of 
Eden in Genesis, both as regards its physical 
conformation, and its gold-bearing character. 

2. The discovery on this very spot of flint 
implements, fashioned by human agency, 
which are the most ancient yet discovered, 
and must be contemporaneous with the 
earliest period of the earth's existence as a 
habitable globe. 


3. The noteworthy fact that Mr. Seton- 
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have been discovered by him at the place 
where the conformation of the country so 
exactly tallied with the Mosaic description of 
Eden. 

All students of modern science are now 
agreed that man has existed on this globe for 
at least three hundred thousand years. The 
history of primitive man can only be traced 
by the implements he used, and these were 
invariably of flint, the handiest and most 
durable material he had ingenuity enough to 
fashion to his requirements. But the evidence 
of the flint is held by all competent authorities 
to be reliable and conclusive. 


- >? —————————— - 


Jungle near the Palsolithic City, the site of the “Garden of Eden.” 


Karr's location of the “ Cradle of the Human 
Race" brings the Biblical narrative into 
complete accord with the theories of eminent 
scientists, such as Darwin, Wallace, etc. 

The question of the antiquity of the human 
race has a most important bearing on Mr. 
Seton-Karr's discovery. Indeed, it is the 
first standard by which any such claim must 
be judged, as, in the search for the haunts of 
primitive man, the only reliable traces are the 
rudely-fashioned flint implements which he 
employed in his various pursuits. 

The convincing characteristic of Mr. Seton- 
Karr's contribution to geography is that the 
most antique specimens of these implements 


“The existence of an implement," says Sir 
John Evans, President of the British Asso- 
ciation, the celebrated antiquarian and Fellow" 
of the Royal Society, “fashioned by human 
agency, is as good an evidence of the existence 
of man as would be any of his bones.” 

As the earliest recorded trace of man is. 
some three hundred thousand years old, the 
first point in a speculative endeavour to 
locate Eden, is to establish the geographical 
areas within which the existence of man has 
been traced to such a remote period. 

America is speedily dismissed as out of 
the question, for no traces of primitive man. 
of any real antiquity have ever been discovered 
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there. Europe, too, must be set aside, as 
the existence of man on our continent prior 
to the Glacial Epoch was physically impos- 
sible, and this period, in geological time, is 
comparatively modern. 

In Asia no flints of great antiquity have 
been found, and, although the climatic condi- 
tions of that continent were favourable to the 
existence of primitive man, no trace of his 
presence there has been discovered. Africa 
remains, and it is noteworthy that scientists 
have always viewed the “ Dark Continent " 
with special favour, as, in all probability, 
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There is no doubt that Africa would have 
been very generally accepted as the probable 
cradle of the human race were it not for the 
fact that the only flints discovered there, up to 
the time of Mr. Seton-Karr's success, be- 
longed to the neolithic period, or newer 
stone age. Had paleolithic flints been dis- 
covered, the speculations of Darwin and 
others would probably have led to geo- 
graphical research which might have fore- 
stalled Mr. Seton-Karr, and robbed him of 
the glory which now is his. 

Bearing in mind the antiquity of man, the 


A midday halt. 


containing the place in which the human 
race began its existence. 

Darwin, in dealing with the question “ In 
what part of the globe did man (//omo 
sapiens) originate?" says :—“ It is probable 
that Africa was formerly inhabited by apes, 
now extinct, closely allied to the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee, and as these two species are 
now man's nearest allies, it is somewhat more 
probable that our early progenitors lived on 
the African Continent than elsewhere." 
Indeed, this speculation of the great scientist 
has been so generally accepted as a reasonable 
one, that, by inference, some geographers have 
indicated the position of Eden in this part of 
the world. 


description of the Garden of Eden must have 
been transmitted by tradition from age to age 
until finally committed to writing by Moses. 
We may therefore feel justified in accepting the 
description of the country with its four rivers 
as accurate, and fairly assume that other, and 
less important details, had become obscure. 
This is a reasonable assumption, as it is a 
well-known fact that nothing lives more vividly 
in the memory than a picture. The position 
and name of a place may vanish from the 
mind, while the description of its pecu- 
liarities still remains clear and vivid. Thus, in 
all probability, such details as its exact position 
and the correct names of the rivers were lost 
before the traditional account of the Garden 
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of Eden reached Moses, and by him was first 
recorded. Nothing apparently remained but 
the ineffaceable picture handed on from 
generation to generation of its being sur- 
rounded by four rivers. 

The one thing which caused the Mosaic 
description to be regarded as apocryphal was 
that nowhere, in any part of the globe, had 
any traveller chanced on a spot which bore 
even a faint resemblance to it. 

But this objection no longer obtains. 

Mr. Seton-Karr has discovered a spot which 
bears out in a wonderful way the description 
in Genesis. That this discovery is one or 
the highest historical importance, is proved by 
the fact that here, in this just-discovered 
Garden of Eden, Mr. Seton-Karr also found 
the most ancient flint implements that are 
known; ancient enough, in fact, to include 
amongst them those which Adam used when 
* he delved " to turn the bounteous earth to 
his use. 

It was on his fifth expedition to Somaliland, 
while engaged one day in tracking lions that 
Mr. Seton-Karr made his great discovery. He 
had reached a long, low hill, about a hundred 
miles from the coast, in a south-westerly 
direction from Berbera, the western face of the 
hill forming the right bank of the Issutugan. 
Mr. Seton-Karr had taken four days to march 
here with his attendants and camels from 
Bulhar, his point of disembarkation. 
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The hill commands the finest views to be 
had in the district. On the west, stretching 
away to the horizon, is country claimed by 
the King of Abyssinia; eighty miles east, the 
eye can trace the blue outlines of Golis, over 
6,000 feet in height ; the south is bounded by 
the cliffs bordering the great waterless 
plain; and on the north, the tremendous 
basaltic gorges, through which the Issutugan 
finds its way towards the maritime plain of 
the Red Sea, can be dimly descried. When 
he had reached the summit of the hill, and 
thus commanded a view of the country on 
every side, he saw that it was surrounded by 
four rivers, the names of which he subse- 
quently discovered to be the Bolgasham, the 
Dago, the Issutugan, and the Dararweina.* 

The more Mr. Seton Karr examined the 
country the more convinced was he that he 
had really hit on the one spot in the whole 
world which answered to the description in 
Genesis; and not only was the description 
accurate, but the climatic and physical con- 


* It will be at once observed that the present-day 
names of these four rivers do not coincide with those 
mentioned in Genesis. But we have not to carry our 
investigations very far back to realise how easily the 
names of places undergo alteration under the influence 
of the growth and change of language, or the occupa- 
tion of a country by a foreign people. 

Who, for instance, without previous knowledge, 
could recognise York as Eburacum, or Colchester as 
Camulodunum, and yet 1500 years ago that is how they 
were known ! 
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ditions were in complete accord with the 
whole volume of scientific speculation on the 
subject. 

With Darwin and Genesis in accord, it 
only required the testimony of history to 
complete the proofs—and that testimony 
was forthcoming, convincingly, and in abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Seton-Karr submitted the hill to a 
geological examination, and, to his intense 
satisfaction, discovered several flints, which he 
saw at once were of extreme antiquity. These 
flints have been examined by Sir John Evans, 
Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Garson, Prof. Glad- 
stone, and many others, and the consensus of 
expert opinion has not only pronounced them 
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be reliable in its indication of the existence of 
gold. It would be, therefore, of the highest 
importance, working from Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
data, to establish the position of Havilah. 

It is beyond question that all who have had 
dealings with the natives of the undelimited 
regions of this part of Africa have heard 
reports which raised in their minds the con- 
viction that in certain parts of this little-known 
region gold exists in abundance. In the 
Pall Mall Gasette of December 16th, 1897, 
an article was published, entitled, ** Sand that 
Gleams with Gold,” which, read in connection 
with the subject of this article, acquires special 
interest and importance. The opening state- 
ment, which is given on an authority referred 


At Berbera, Somaliland. 


palzolithic, but distinctly favours the view 
that they are the most ancient yet discovered. 
In fact, Mr. Seton-Karr had found the veri- 
table cradle of the first man, and here, on 
the very same spot, the primitive implements 
with which, in such a favoured region, he had 
met his few and simple needs. 

Mr. Seton-karr remained for nine days on 
the spot engaged in systematic examination. 
Then he packed his priceless treasures on 
his camels and returned to the coast. 

There is a distinct incitement to further 
research in the reference in Genesis to the 
land of Havilah, “ where there is gold." It 
is fairly reasonable to assume that a descrip- 
tion which is correct in its reference to the 
presence and number of the rivers would also 


to in this article as “ The Man from East 
Africa," is explicit and definite :— 


We were sitting round a camp fire in the hills one 
night sixteen years ago when Sha-Amed-Saal rose 
to his feet. He was the sub-chief of the Makuas, 
who have dwelt in that part of the country for no 
one knows how many years. He is now the para- 
mount chief of the same tribe. Motioning me to 
remain where I was, he disappeared into the dark- 
ness. He did not seem to me to be absent more 
than twenty minutes. He sat down next to me, and 
held out both his hands. They were filled with 
sand. He had been talking of gold. I took the 
sand and made a parcel of it. Afterwards I had it 
assayed; it panned out at the rate of five hundred 
ounces to the ton! 


In describing this wonderful country in 
further detail, the mysterious traveller de- 
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clared that it was peopled by Kaffirs, ruled 
over by Arab chiefs. It connects, he declares, 
with the Northern Soudan in the south, and 
with the Chartered Company's property in 
the north, and thus coincides, in position, 
with the scene of Mr. Seton-Karr’s dis- 
coveries. 

The benign pictures of Eden which one’s 
fancy always conjures up would appear to be 
realised in this favoured region. It is said 
that all the year round it is swept by a breeze 
from the sea, so that it is seldom too hot, and 
there is neither à mangrove nor a swamp in 
sight. When asked pointedly as to the 
extent of the gold-sand, “The Man from 
East Africa,” to quote the article again, 
smiled, and said :— 

I don't know just how much there is, but it has 
been accumulating for centuries, and I rather think 
there is enough gold in it to discount the Klondike 
output for several years. Besides, you don't freeze 
to death, and there is no necessity for starving, and 


you can work more than three months in the year in 
the country of which I am speaking. 


The Kev. Chauncey Maple, the late Mr. 
H. E. O'Neill, British Consul at Mozambique 
for several years, and this mysterious “ Man 
from East Africa" appear to have been the 
only white men who have ever penetrated this 
country, which would certainly seem to 
coincide with the Havilah of Genesis, ** where 
there is gold." 

This testimony, taken as supplementing 
the story of Mr. Seton-Karr’s researches in 
the same almost unknown part of Africa, is 
of immense importance. In fact, the evi- 
dence in favour of Somaliland as the home 
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of our first forefathers is  marvellously 
complete. 


Comment cannot add to the value of Mr. 
Seton-Karr's great discovery. Its ethical, 
scientific, and historical interest must be 
obvious to all. 

Somaliland, “the Unknown Horn of 
Africa," is, generally speaking, an arid 
country; yet at this spot there is always an 
abundance of good water. The hill is of 
limestone, but covered to a great depth with 
alluvial deposits, much solidified, and contain- 
ing boulders of flint and quartzite. Itappears 
to have escaped denudation, except by rain- 
drops, and these sufficed to lay bare the 
implements which Mr. Seton-Karr found 
lying in a glacier, and at the bottom of the 
innumerable little gullies, with which the hill 
was scarred. : 

Perhaps among all the spots endeared to 
the human race by the simple records of 
sacred history none has more pathetic interest 
than the actual home of our first parents, and 
it is more than probable that, as the result of 
Mr. Seton-Karr's discovery, the ** Unknown 
Horn of Africa" will become one of the 
best known spots on the surface of the 
earth. 

We are fortunately able to reproduce a 
selection of the magnificent photographs 
which were taken by Mr. Seton-Karr during 
his travels in Somaliland. They will cer- 
tainly be scrutinised with the greatest interest ; 
for from these photographs some idea can be 
formed of the characteristic scenery of the 
country and the life of the people who now 
inhabit it. 


Herd of camels going to drink. 
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“ Yrs, it is a curious-looking ornament, isn't it? And it has a 
curious history, too—at least, the sword had of which it once 
formed part," observed Clayton, with a gravity that was somewhat 
unusual with him. 

“ Tell me about it," I said. I am not inquisitive, as a rule; 
but, somehow, his manner impressed me. 

He remained silent a short time. Then, looking at me very 
earnestly, he answered : 

“ Well, perhaps i may; though I would not tell it to many. 
Indeed, only two other people know the story. I hate—ah! more 
than I can convey to you—even to think about it. But to you it 
may be of special interest, for vou are not one of those who 
thoughtlessly laugh at that which is out of the connie merely 
because it cannot be explained on ordinary grounds." 

I began to grow interested. I scented something savouring of 
the mysterious, the supernatural. However, I replied quietly: 

* You know that I regard all such matters from the point. of 
view of a simple, unbiassed inquirer. If one cannot always ex- 
plain, one need not therefore ridicule." ,"* 

* Just so, just so," he returned gloomily; and then lapsed 
into silence again. I said nothing; only pulled at my cigar, and 

patiently waited for what I saw was coming. Y 
“Do you know — but no, of course you don't," he began 
presently.  ** But can you imagine, how it can be, that a man may suddenly, unexpectedly, 
once in his life, feel like a would-be murderer? You have heard of men in the east who 
suddenly run ‘amok,’ as it is called? Well—what would you say if I tell you that Z— even / 
— who sit now so soberly before you, whom you know to be ordinarily, a quiet, peaceably- 
disposed English gentleman —had once been on the very verge of running ‘amok’? " 

‘Temporary frenzy—a heat-stroke, probably," I suggested. 

“You think so, vow; but wait till you've heard my story. Then you'll be better able to 
judge." And he proceeded to unfold to me the following strange tale: 

“When I said, just now, that I knew the history of the sword to which that curiously - 
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wrought silver death’s-head belonged, I 
meant only its history since it came into the 
hands of a friend of mine named Knebworth. 
] suspect that many other histories or stories 
—and terrible ones—attach to it, if we could 
but trace them. But what I have to tell is 
quite gruesome enough, and I have no wish to 
Jearn anvthing more about it. 

“You have heard that I fought in the 
Brazilian civil war of some years back. My 
friend, Jack Knebworth, and myself, attached 
ourselves to the popular—and winning— 
party. 

“We were given commissions, and fought 
almost side by side through nearly the whole 
term of the war. 

“It was just before the close of the last 
campaign that I one day found Jack in 
possession of that sword. It had the most 
curiously worked hilt I ever saw; and that 
death's-head was fixed on to the end bya 
screw. You see, there are two emeralds in 
the eye-sockets of the skull. They are dull 
now; they seem, somehow, to have lost their 
lustre ; but, I tell you, their brightness formerly 
was something little short of marvellous. I 
have been told they are not very valuable, 
being scarcely, I believe, strictly speaking, 
emeralds at all. Some other stones of a 
similar colour, perhaps. Anyway, they used 
to throw out greenish-yellow beams of so 
vivid and fiery a character that the thing made 
you sometimes jump when you looked at it. 
These beams, with the grinning jaws, gave 
the whole affair a most ghastly, yet strangely 
fascinating appearance—you almost thought 
it was alive, and was grinning and rolling its 
eves at you! 

“The rest of the hilt was curiously worked 
out with strange woods inlaid with silver, 
upon which were signs, or letters, or designs 
ot which I could not guess the meaning. 
The blade was an old-fashioned rapier, of 
wonderfully tempered steel; and this also 
had on its four faces signs or characters which 
no one, however, professed to understand. 
There was a scabbard of leather, mounted 
with soft black velvet and silver; the latter 
with similar markings. It was probably of 
ancient Spanish manufacture ; that was all we 
could guess at. Knebworth bought it of an 
‘Indian chief, we knew, who, one dav. came 
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into the camp, and offered it at a ridiculously 
low price. That was all he could tell about 
it at that time. 

“Well, two or three days after he bought 
it, his servant, a staunch, trustworthy old 
soldier, who had served him faithfully, and 
fought bravely, all through the war, ‘ran 
amok,’ as they say in India—I don't know 
how else to describe the affair—killed two of 
his own comrades, and then threw himself 
over a bridge into a mountain torrent, where 
he was dashed to pieces on the rocks. In 
one of the victims he left this sword ; and, 
after the inquirv, it was returned to Knebworth. 

‘Then came the peace ; and we were moved 
into one of the towns. Phere Jack obtained 
another servant ; one strongly recommended 
by a brother officer who was packing up to 
leave the country. Two days afterwards, this 
new servant disappeared; but.in one of the 
side streets, a man was found lving dead, 
with a wound through the heart ; and, beside 
him, this sword! "There was more fuss this 
time, and it was well for my chum that he 
could show a very clear and unassailable a/zdv. 
As it was, he had much trouble about the 
affair; and by the time it was over I was 
packing up and was nearly ready for my 
journey back to England. Knebworth was 
returning to the old country too, but not just 
then; he wished first to make a trip upon 
some matter of private business into the 
interior. He promised to follow me as soon 
as he could ; and to look me up in London. 

* Entering his room one dav, I found him 
sitting on a packing-case with the sword lying 
across his knees. He told me he thought 
the thing was ‘uncanny, and that he was 
about to break it and throw the pieces away. 
After some talk I induced him to give it to me; 
I procured some sacking, and wrapped it up 
then and there, ready to pack in one of mv 
chests. And that's how the thing came into 
my possession. 

* I came back to England full of hope and 
expectations of happiness : for I was hastening 
to return to one I dearlv loved, one who 
had long ago promised to be mv wife. Her 
name was Mabel— Mabel Karslake—and she 
had been all the world to me for many 
long years. "True, I had not heard from her 
of late; but I attributed that to the dis- 
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organised state of the country while the war 
was about. But alas! when I arrived here, 
I soon found that this silence had a different, 
and, for me,a more sinister, meaning; she 
was engaged to another; and that one, an old 
college friend of mine! 

“That was a terrible blow! Ido not wish 
to dwell upon it; it is best passed over; but 
for weeks—months—I lived in a sort of 
dazed condition, as one who has been 
stunned and has never fully recovered from 
the shock. It is a dreadful experience for 
any man to have to face such a thing. The 
terrible sense of loneliness that falls upon you 
as you realise that you have come back, not 
to the world you know, but to one that is new 
and altogether strange, where everybody is 
interested in himself and his own affairs alone; 
and vou are—an outsider, à stranger! 

“And then, above all, to be deserted by the 
one being you had believed would be true to 
you through everything; by the one you had 
lived for, worked for, fought for, risked your 
life for, again and again. Ah! think of it! 
.But—let it pass. I go on now to other 
matters. 

“I had taken some rooms in London, in 
Fitzroy Street. They were large, lofty, roomy 
apartments of the kind let out to artists as 
studios. They were, in fact, used for that 
purpose by an artist who was away for the 
summer and who was desirous of making a few 
pounds by letting them during his absence. 
I liked them better than the ordinary stuffy 
London lodgings; for, if poorly furnished 
and rather rough, they were airy, and there 
was plenty of room to move about, even after 
I had placed in them all my packages. Manv 
of these I had never even taken the trouble 
to open since my return, so listless and 
miserable was my state of mind. 

“I received a letter from Knebworth, 
written at Rio, saving he had nearly finished 
his business, and would come to England bv 
the next boat. This letter contained a rather 
curious paragraph, which ran thus: * By the 
way. I have a message for you from Macolo, 
the old Indian from whom I bought that 
unlucky ancient sword you took away with 
you. The beggar had been playing double, 
it seems: he got into mischief. and I was 
able to do him a good turn—about saved his 
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life. By way of showing his appreciation, 
the rascal confessed that he sold the weapon 
to me in the hope that it would get me into 
trouble—as it most certainly did. Now, he 
wants it back again, and offers quite a big 
sum for it. 

“s When I told him you had taken it away, 
he looked very anxious, said he had always 
liked you, and did not wish to bring you to 
harm. ‘ Therefore,’ he said, “ tell your white 
brother to avoid the sword as he would a 
rattlesnake. Tell him on no account to take 
the handle in his hand. There is a curse 
upon it; and those who come under its spell 
become lost." He did not use exactly those 
words, but that's the sum and substance of 
his information. Cheerful news, isn't it? 
Did I not say the thing was uncanny? In all 
seriousness, however, if you send the beastly 
thing back to him, he promises you “ much 
gold " for it.' 

“ I smiled languidly at the strange message, 
and thought no more of it at the time. Later 
I had a note from Knebworth, saying he had 
arrived at Southampton; then one saying he 
was at Croydon. Finally, came a postcard, 
announcing that he would call upon me the 
following afternoon. 

“Now, that same afternoon, I was expec- 
ting a visit from Cyril Bellingham—the man 
who had won Mabel from me. He came to 
call upon me sometimes. I cannot say I was 
glad to see him; but he was, as I have 
told you, a college friend, and I did not 
like to appear so mean as to break off an 
old friendship because of what had occurred. 
Indeed, I was inclined to blame Zer rather 
than him ; especially after the one interview 
I had with her. Her behaviour then had 
seemed to me strange, inexplicable; her 
replies to my impassioned words were cold 
and stinging. Yet in her eyes was an ex- 
pression I could not fathom. It seemed a 
mixture ; there appeared to be doubt, surprise. 
and a look as of half fear, mingled with a 
sort of pathetic pity for myself. This last 
was so evident that I had no heart to upbraid 
her; and I left her without one word of 
reproach for what she had caused me to 
suffer. 

“Jack Knebworth's expected visit had put 
me in mind, as 1 sat expecting him and 
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Bellingham, of the old sword that lay packed 
away in one of my chests, but which belonged, 
properly,to him. I decided I would give it 
back to him, and let him do with it what 
seemed good in his own eyes. I therefore 
opened the chest, and began pulling out the 
contents till I found it wrapped in the sacking 
in which I had tied it up. 

* Amongst other things I discovered, before 
coming to it, were two fencing foils, which 
were very old friends; I had had them 
many years. I laid these on the floor, took 
out the sword, and went and sat down by the 
table to undo the wrapper at my 
leisure. Soon the curious old rapier 
was unfolded, and 
I drew it from its 
scabbard to see if it 
had rusted. I found 
it quite bright ; and, 
then, as my glance 
fell upon the hilt 
and the  death's- 
head, I gave a great 
start. Never have 
I seen in any stones 
such  gleams of 
lurid light as those 
that danced, and 
sparkled, and darted 
from the two ‘eyes’ 
of that skull! I say 
‘lurid,’ for, at times, 
the stones seemed 
to change to rubies 
and the scintilla- 
tions took a blood 
red hue, changing quickly again to a glitter- 
ing green. 

“ As I gazed, the baleful glare of those 
fiery eyes seemed to grow and grow in 
intensity, and the eyes themselves to increase 
in size, till I felt as though I were enduring 
the mocking gaze of a mighty demen ; and, 
verily. I half expected each moment to see 
appear before me some appalling, devilish 
shape from the under world. I took hold of 
the hilt with a half-conscious determination 
to see whether the thing were really alive; and 
also. as I believe, with the vague wish to shut 
out the sight of the hideous skull and its 
rolling. leering eyes. 
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“Never have I seen in any stones such gleams of lurid light.” 
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“ As my hand closed upon it, I felt at once 
an odd tingling in the fingers, that was not, 
however, at all unpleasant. Gradually it 
increased, and crept up my arm, and it 
seemed to bring a sensation as of great 
strength and power. I began to brandish the 
weapon, and to make lunges at an imaginary 
foe, thinking how easy it would be to bear 
down his guard, or wear out his defence, with 
such nerve and vigour as had suddenly come 
into the muscles of my arm. 

“Then my thoughts took a fresh turn. I 
thought of Bellingham, and, for the first time, 
I felt towards him a fierce anger. 
‘He has stolen your loved one from 
you, seemed to be whispered into 
my ear. 'He has taken from you 

all you had worked for, striven 
for, risked your life for. 
There is, perhaps, 
treachery at the root 
of it all. Kill him, 
kill him, KILL HIM! 
Rid yourself and 
your loved one of 
him; then the road 
to happiness will lie 
open before you.’ 
And — God help 
me !—I listened to 
it all! I madly 
resolved I would 
kill my rival when 
he came in; and I 
knew that he might 
arrive at any mo- 
ment. f 

* Meanwhile, the queer sensation grew till 
it had permeated my whole frame. I felt 
full of a rich, warm glow, that tingled and 
rushed through my veins like a fiery flood, 
and that seemed to give me the strength of 
a dozen men. Then [I began to fancy I heard 
strange sounds—murmurings and'voices ; the 
room rocked and swayed, and one of its walls 
—that on my left---opened, and there, spread 
out before my eyes, I saw a wonderful scene. 
From the floor on which I stood I looked out 
on a wide tropical landscape—a great stretch 
of rolling pampas, that ended, in the distance, 
in a range of blue mountains. 

'* On each side, in long ranks. were numbers 
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“I looked from one to the other in ever-increasing wonder and awe." 


of people of almost all nations, dressed in the 
strangest garbs—costumes, for the most part, 
of those who had been dead and gone, for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. Some were 
men in flowing robes of various hues and 
shapes—Moors, Saracens, Arabs; many were 
in flashing armour or coats of mail; while 
others, again, were like unto the Incas and the 
priests of ancient South America. Mingled 
with them were Spaniards, Portuguese, Indians 
of many tribes ; and some, again, of later times: 
even a few were of to-day. Never, not even 
on the stage in wildest pantomine, have I seen 
such a motley throng. 
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** Those on the left were 
grim, hard-visaged beings 
who gazed at me with an 
expression that was half- 
friendly, half - mocking. 
Their looks, however, filled 
me with aversion; for 
somehow, it was borne in 
on me that their friendli- 
ness was more to be dreaded 
than their most terrible 
enmity. They were nearly 
all men; though amongst 
them were a few women; 
and each held a sword— 
the exact counterpart of the 
one that was in my own 
hand! The figures on the 
right carried no swords; 
but here, each one showed 
some ghastly wound, ap- 
parently still fresh and 
bleeding. And there came 
upon me the knowledge 
that all these I saw before 
me were the forms of the 
wicked or unhappy beinzs 
who had fallen under the 
spell of the sword ; those 
to the right being the 
victims, and those to the 
left their murderers. 

* For a while we gazed 
at each other in silence, I 
looking from one to the 


other in ever-increasing 
wonder and awe. Then 
those that carried the 


swords, lifted them in the air towards me as 
in salute, and, at the same time, began a 
strange, wild singing or chanting, the words 
being sung first by a few, and then repeated 
by the remainder. 

“< Hail! Brother of the Sword!’ was 
chanted bv the first singers. 

“< Hail! Brother of the Sword!’ came the 
response, so deep-toned and sonorous that it 
resembled a great wave that travels from aíar, 
and falls, with its deep diapason, as from 
some grand ocean of sound, thunderinz 
upon the shore, rather than the melody ot 
human voices. 
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** He is one of us!’ was next chanted 
forth; and ‘He is one of us!’ came the deep 
response. : 

“ But at this a great horror seized me; a 
feeling of loathing and repulsion of these 
weird figures. ‘One of them? No ! That 
I would never be’? And as these thoughts 
rushed through my mind, I tried fiercely to 
loose my grasp upon the fatal sword, and to 
cast it from me. But I could not; try as I 
would, I found myself utterly unable to let it 
go. And the figures before me, as though 
they read my 
thoughts and an- 
swered them, sang 
again; but this 
time there was a 
sound of mockery 
in their tones :— 
‘He who takes 
up the sword can- 
not loose it! Itis 
the Spell of the 
Sword!’ And the 
words were re- 
peated, as the 
others had been. 

* Still, however, 

I strove; I wrestled 

and fought strenu- 
ously against the 
dread power that 

kept the sword in 

my hand. Seeing 

this, the figures, 

as by one accord, 

lifted their swords, , |. 
and pointed to the 
wall of the rooms = 
in front of me. 

As I turned in the 

direction thus in- 

dicated, the wall there opened also, and 
1 seemed to see the Mall in St. James's 
Park, and, walking towards me, mv rival. 
Cyril Bellingham. He appeared to be look- 
ing at me; but I knew that, though he was 
thinking of me, he did not really see me. 
And, on his face, was an expression of such 
insolent triumph as stung me to furv again 
as I gazed. At once the voices chanted : * He 
sees his enemy. He will kill him ! ` 


“I saw Cyril Bellingham standing before me." 
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* But even as the sound of the response died 
away, the wall on my right hand opened, and 
there, gazing at me with a look of indescrib- 
able anguish and intreatv, I saw the face of 
Mabel—of my dear lost love. 

* * Shall the one I loved—and love stili— 
become a murderer?' it seemed to say. I 
almost heard the whisper from the loved lips ; 
and it fired me with sudden strength and 
resolve to throw off the spell. 

**No! A thousand times No!’ I cried 
resolutely. "With my left hand I seized the 

blade, and, with a desperate 

effort, wrenched the hilt out 

of my right, and the sword 

fell with a clatter, on 

the floor. Then the 

voices burst out 

into mocking 
laughter. 

**He thinks to 
escape! But the 
Sword shall be 
turned against 
him!’ they cried. 

/ * But the sound 
grew dim, and 
MM soon died away in 
E a low wail; thc 
room rocked an 
swayed around 
and under me, the 
figures faded 
slowly from my 
sight, and the 
walls seemed to 
return to their 
places. 

“Then, tremb- 
ling, and feeling 
strangelv weak, I 
went over to a 
side-board, poured out a glass of brandy, 
drank it off, and dropped into a large arm- 
chair that was near. There I must either 
have fainted or fallen asleep, for I remember 
nothing more till I seemed to wake up sud- 
denly and saw Cyril Bellingham standing 
before me. He was looking at me with 
the same cynical, triumphant smile that had 
so exasperated me a short time before. But 
it vanished as he saw me rouse up; and in 
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its place came the usual look of apparent, 
cordial friendship. 

** Having forty winks, eh? he said, with 
a short laugh. * What in the world are you 
doing with all these playthings scattered 
aboutr’ He indicated the foils and the 
sword, and, picking up the latter, he laid it on 
the table. 

* |] watched the action in silence, and, until 
I saw him put the weapon down, I made no 
reply. Then I said I felt tired, and out of 
sorts, and supposed that I had fallen asieep. 

**'] have something to tell you, he went 
on, regarding me curiously. ‘Mabel has 
been so good as to fix the happy day. We 
are to be married this day month. I want to 
know if you will be one of my groomsmen ?' 

“This was, I need not say, cruelly trying 
tome; but | still felt tired and listless, and 
only answered quietly : 

“Thank you, but I shall not be in London. 
| am going away with Jack Knebworth. He 
is coming here this afternoon to arrange 
about it.' 

“+ Ah! Mabel will be sorry, he returned, 
but, I could see, with evident relief. ‘Then 
he took up the sword, and began bending it 
with the point on the floor. 

“Now, by that time, I had persuaded 
myself that I must have fallen asleep, and 
dreamed all that I have just told you. 
Therefore I did. not. trouble myself about 
his handling the thing. I rather welcomed 
it as a ready way of changing the conver- 
sation. 

“Its good steel, he went on. 

“ I picked up one of the foils, and bent it 
as he was bending the sword. 

“Not better than this,’ I said indifferently. 

** Ah, ] remember those foils, he replied. 
‘You and I had many a bout with them years 
ago, hadn't we? I think I used to be the 
better fencer in those days. I wonder if Iam 
so still ?’ 

"e lve learned more of fencing than I knew 
then, I told him. ‘And in a hard school 
to0—where either you or your antagonist 
has to “curl up, as the Americans call it; 
and— it was not I that went under as you 
can see, I finished rather grimly. 

“Hm. Well that may bea good thing for 
you, he answered musingly, * because——’ 
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* * Because what ?' ] asked, as he seemed 
to hesitate. 

“< Because its your only chance, he 
exclaimed, suddenly springing up and lung- 
ing at me with the weapon he was holding. 
‘I mean to kill you!’ 

“ It was fortunate for me that I held the foil 
in my hand ; and still more fortunate that I 
was looking at him at the moment ; otherwise 
the weapon would have passed through mv 
heart. Something in his manner, however. had 
put me on the alert ; and I parried the stroke. 

* Great Heavens, Bellingham! What on 
earth's the matter with you? What are vou 
thinking of ? I cried. ‘Are vou suddenly 
mad?" 

* * Aye,’ he shouted, lunging again, * mad 
for your life! And I mean to have it too. 
as you will soon find out! ' 

“Again I parried the thrust, and stepped 
back, looking at him in horror and astonish- 
ment. Then | saw that his eyes seemed to 
be blazing; he looked literally, unmistakably, 
a madman. 

* Suddenly, the truth flashed upon me. 
What I had experienced had been no dream ; 
it had all been true! And now Ze was under 
the spell of the sword, as I had been but a 
short time before ! 

“For the love of heaven, Bellingham,’ I 
gasped out, ‘throw that accursed sword down. 
Why should you wish to kill me?’ 

“*Why?’ he hissed out, making at me 
again, ‘because I know that Mabel loves 
you still. She has never loved we. I told 
her lies about you—said you had a Creole 
wife and three children out in Brazil ; showed 
her letters that made her believe it. — And 
she did believe it—ha, ha! And became 
engaged to me. But I know she loves you 
all the time—and /Za/s why I mean to 
kill you!’ 

*' Great God !' I burst out. * You in- 
fernal scoundrel! But—why do you tell me 
all this ? ' 

“Why do I tell you, fool?” he almost 
screamed. ‘Because I mean to kill vou. 
You will never leave this room alive! To- 
day I feel I have the strength. of ten men— 
ave, of fifty! All your boasted swordsman- 
ship will avail vou nothing to-day, for I shall 
kill you. But I want you to die knowing 
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that, had you lived, you could have won back 
Mabel from me. As it zs, you will die with 
the knowledge that she will be mine. 

“He got all this out in incoherent gasps, 
attacking me fiercely the while; and I saw 
it was no time for reply or for bandying 
words. It was all I could do, in this one- 
sided encounter, to defend myself. As he 
had nothing to fear from my weapon, all the 
advantage, of course, lay on his side. He 
had no necessity to defend himself; all he 
needed to do was to try to pass my 
guards, or to tire me out. 

“And when I reme:ibered 
feelings I had experienced while 
grasping that diabolical sword, 
my heart sank within me. 
| recalled the strange 
sensation. of won- 
derful strength and 
vigour; my con- 
viction that I could 
prevail against any, 
even the strongest. | 
opponent. Andnow  . ; 
all that mysterious]: 
force and power i 
were turned against 
myself—against me, 
when I had but a 
foil to defend my- 
self with, and at the 
moment, too, when 
life seemed sweeter 
than ever it had be- 
fore—when I knew 


the 


that Mabel loved eae ane — | 
me : af "gea —— 
“This thought 


nerved me to fight 
hard for my life; 
but it could not give me the advantage my 
antagonist held; nor equalise the chances. 
Still, I fought desperately. Round'and round 
the studio—there was no table in the middle 
—to and fro—backwards and forwards, we 
went; sometimes stopping as by mutual 
consent, for a moment's breathing space, 
when we would stand and glare at one 
another like furious, watchful tigers. But, in 
ihe end, 1 knew my strength was gradually 
failing me. I felt a wild, mad despair 


“He picked up the fatal sword, and broke it over his knee," 
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creeping over me—the feeling of one strug- 
gling hopelessly in the toils and knowing he 
can, at best, only stave off death for a few 
moments longer. 

“Twice, Bellingham, with a fierce, almost 
irresistible beat, nearly forced the foil out of 
my aching hand. I knew the end was near ; 
I felt sick and staggered, when the door 
opened, and Jack Knebworth entered. He 
looked, in open-eyed astonishment, for a 
second, then, taking in the whole situation 
in that brief glance, he raised a heavy 

walking-stick he was carrying, and, 

with one slashing blow, knocked 
the sword out of Bellingham’s 
hand. It was just in time ; 
for Bellingham had seen 
him, and, expecting that 
' he would in- 
terfere, evi- 
dently deter- 
mined to finish 
me off first. 
He threw himself 
forward with his 
whole power, and, 
as his weapon was 
knocked up, he 
came on to the 
button of my foil 
with such force that 
it snapped off near 
the end, and the 
jagged blade en- 
tered his breast. 
Hefelltothe ground 
with a mad yell of 
disappointed fury, 
and then lay still, 
the blood flowing 
from the wound. 

“ I rested, panting, against the wall, and 
stared at Knebworth, who stared back at me. 

** Well!’ he exclaimed, ‘this is a pretty 
business, truly! Lucky for you I came in 
when I did.’ 

* * Lucky, indeed, old friend ! 
drop of that brandy over there. 
hurt—dead, do vou think ?’ 

“What does it matter?’ he returned 
coolly, as he poured out the brandy. ‘The 
infernal, murdering villain! To set on. with 


Give mea 
Is he badly 
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a sword, against a man armed only with a 
foil!’ 

“< Ah! theres worse than that at the 
bottom of it all,’ I said savagely. ‘Deceit, 
treachery, devilry! But I'll tell you another 
time. What's to be done now?’ 

“*Go for a doctor, he said, ‘and bring 
one as soon as you can; Ill see what I can 
do for him meanwhile. But first we'll have 
no more devil’s tricks with this cursed play- 
thing. And, with that, he picked up the 
fatal sword, broke it into several parts over 
his knee, and threw all the pieces into the 
chest, shutting down the lid. 

** Now, remember, he went on, looking 
meaningly at me, ‘you were fencing, in a 
friendly way, with those two foils; and there 
was an accident. I happened to see it, and 


can give all necessary explanations.’ 
*[ gave him a nod of comprehension and 


we. 
E. 
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assent, and hurried away for a medical man. 
Later on, Bellingham was carried, still uncon- 
scious, to the nearest hospital. His wound 
was a bad one; and for long it was not 
known whether he would live or die. In the 
end, however, he recovered, and went 
abroad. 

“I took no steps against him, but let him go. 
I felt too happy, and too well pleased with 
the world in general; for, bv the time he was 
convalescent, Mabel and I were married. 

“I unscrewed that death’s-head from the 
hiit —handling it very gingerly the while, vou 
may be sure—and, one day down at Brighton, 
Jack Knebworth and I threw all the rest of 
the weapon into the sea. We were deter- 
mined that no other human creature should 
run even the faintest chance of coming under 


‘the influence of that terrible sword and its 


spell." 


YOUR SONG. 


Sweetest Song," I used to sigh, 
And close mine eves and listen ; 
And after look, and wonder why 


Your lashes seemed to glisten. 


Methought I loved the song: it 
seemed 
A very vision bringer ; 
And, lazy soul, I lay and dreamed 


And never saw the singer. 


Until one night another maid 


Essayed its words so tender. 


Alack! I fear the things I said 


Would grievously offend her. 


For suddenly my slow heart knew 


Too long it had been roving— 


“Twas not the song; ‘twas you! ‘twas you! 


My Sweet, I had been loving. 


J. Je, Brew. 


HUMAN NAILS AND HORNS. 


By J. R. 


A most characteristic trait in an English- 
man's character is his love of simplicity. 
Extremes he does not like. It makes little 
difference what the nature of the affectation is. 
He despises it unvaryingly. It does not matter 
whether it is the American’s toothpick boots, 
which are half as long again as the wearer's 
foot, and have the toes stuffed out with cotton- 
wool, or whether it is the two-foot finger nails 
of the Siamese plutocrat. 

What the American thinks of the man 
who does not wear boots two sizes too large 
for him is outside my province to decide. 
But the aristocratic Siamese, with the aristo- 
cracy of more than one other country, return 
our derision at their talons with outspoken 
contempt for the small finger nails of the 
European. 

The countries where the long finger nail 
is most affected are Siam, Assam, Cochin 
China, and China. The approved length 
varies from three or four to twenty-three or 
twenty-four inches. None of these people 
wear overcoats, so the question of the long 
nails and the torn sleeve lining does not arise. 

To such a length do the nails project on 
the hands of a Siamese exquisite that they 
are useless for all practical purposes. Indeed, 
this fact affords us the clue requisite for the 
interpretation of the custom. Whoever has 
useless hands is clearly not dependent on his 
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own exertions for a living. Thus long nails 
are the simplest indication of aristocratic in- 
dependence. They show that their owner is 
able to demand the services of attendants at 
any moment of the day or night, since such 
long talons make even the most trivial tasks 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to accomplish. 
The men cannot write, the ladies cannot 
comb their hair, cannot even feed themselves 
except at the risk of injuring their beautiful 
nails. 

To the Siamese and many of their neigh- 
bours the long finger nail is as much held in 
reverence as the long family tree is with us. 
But the aristrocracy of the nail is a demo- 
cratic institution. It is an aristocracy of 
wealth with whom the commonest person 
may hope to rank, while the greatest is liable 
to be debased when he can no longer afford 
to live with idle hands. Many of the upper 
class in Siam have never had their nails cut 
from the day of their birth. It is on the 
second, third, and fourth fingers with the 
Siamese that they are permitted to grow to 
the fullest extent. Two, three, or four inches 
is deemed extremely moderate. Being straight, 
but for a slight inward curve, the nails repre- 
sent claws. The thumb nail, though at 
first growing straight, afterwards develops a 
tendency to assume an elongated spiral 
form. as if it had suggested the primitive 
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cork -screw. On the first finger 
alone is the nail kept within reason- 
able bounds. 

It is possible that the 
travellers on the Trans- 
gangetic Peninsula may 
not be fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance 
of the true aristocracy ; 
but they may observe 
this pecu- 
à liarity of 
the upper 
classes being 
“taken off" in the 
national theatres. 
Siamese actors and 
actresses usually 
appear with long 
hngers, not to re- 
present the nails, 


-— but the slender 

he hand of a Siamese 

vt Htec ornamental cases 
with which the 


fashionable men and women either protect 
their much-prized nails or conceal their 
absence. 

These remarkable thimbles are as familiar 
in China as they are in Siam. For their 
more wealthy patrons, the metal-smiths, make 
them of gold as well as of highly chased 
silver; they are thus pleasingly ornamental, 
besides being excellent weapons for the inflic- 
tion of vicious 
scratches. 

A careful 
study of books 
written about 
China will fix 
the idea in your 
mind that nore- 
spectable man- 
darin would be 
seen without 
several inches 
of nail attached 
to each of his 
fingers. But 
this is not in 
reality the case. 
Neither a man 
nor à woman 
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Tattooed hand of a native of 
Marquesas Islands. 
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with these appendages 


would be considered 
singular, but they are not 
regarded as good taste 
by well-bred persons: 
They are chtefly affected 
by pedantic scholars, and 
by religious enthusiasts. 
“ But oddly enough,” says 
a well-known writer, “ the 
longest set I ever saw 
were on a carpenter's 
fingers, who thereby 
showed he was not accus- 
tomed personally to 
handle the tools in his 
shop.” 

A most extraordinary 
spectacle is presented by 
the hand of a Chinese 
ascetic. The enormous 
length of his finger nails 
serves to indicate that he is 
following a religious life, 
and has foresworn the labours and frivolities 
of the world. When a man’s finger nails 
have reached sixteen or eighteen inches one 
can understand he would not be at his best 
picking up sixpence change from the pigeon- 
hole of a railway ticket-office, or fixing up a 
collar stud on a cold winter's morning. 

In many other Eastern countries the long 
finger nail is a cherished 
possession. With the people 
of India especially the ex- 
cessive growth of the nail 


The hand of a Chinese 
ascetic. 


of the little finger is a 
common occurrence. 
And not the nail of 


the little finger only. 
Among the Fakirs, 
who are so numerous 
in the country, are 
many who, to pro- 
pitiate their deities, 
will hold one arm 
outstretched and one hand 
so tightly clenched day after 
day, week after week, that 


at last the nails pierce 
through the palm, and, 
appearing "again at the pit of a Hindoo Fakir. 
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back, drop down almost to the wrist. When 
the wasted muscles refuse any longer to sup- 
port the arm, it is bound in position with 
cords. Nor is even this incredible of a religious 
brotherhood among whom, it is well known, 
are many who will undertake long journeys 
over the arid wastes of India, crawling on 
hand and foot or rolling over and over upon 
their backs. In Nubia the long nail is 
regarded as indicative of good breeding and 
high birth. The aris- 
tocrats constantly 
subject their finger 
tips to fires of cedar, 
thereby to insure 
their expansion to 
the fashionable 
breadth. 

lo go yet farther 
afield, the inhabitants 
of the Marquesas 
Islands hold to the 
same strange Custom. 
These people are the 
most expert tattooers 
‘in the world. No 
part of the body is 
sacred from the 
needle; not even the 
crown of the head, 
the fingers, or the 
toes. The hands are 
ornamented with the 
utmost care. All of 
the fingers have their 
own pattern, so that 
tue hands would look 
as if they were en- 
cased in a pair of 
tightly-fitting gloves 
were it not for the 
finger nails of enor- 
mous length, which complete the extraordi- 
nary appearance of the more wealthy 
natives. 

The European may not always have proved 
superior to singular superstitions related to 
the finger nail. But he has at all times insisted 
that thev should be kept short, so short that 
when the hand is held with the palm towards 
the face, the ends of the nails are not visible 
above the finger tips; that they should be 


A Siamese actor. 


shaped like the filbert nut, and, if polished, 
then not so as to present a conspicuously 
mirrored surface. 

‘Townsend, the renowned Hebraist, was ex- 
ceptional in differing from this modest con- 
ception of the nails’ sphere. His nails were 
naturally broader than is usual with the 
majority of men; and he wore them long, deem- 
ing them, if not provided by Nature as portable 
memorandum forms, at least readily adaptable 
to that end. On 
them he would in- 
scribe as many 
Hebrew roots as they 
would contain, and 
these he would com- 
mitto memorv during 
the few moments of 
leisure that inter- 
spersed his davs. 

Townsend's pride 
in the unusual size 
of his nails was 
shared by Jerome 
Cardan, the cele- 
brated naturalists 
mathematician, phy- 
sician, philosopher, 
and astrologer, of the 
16th century. Though 
he reveals throughout 
his work an intellect 
of rare subtlety and 
power, he counted 
his nails, which were 


in volume and shape, 
as one of the four 
eminent gifts be- 
stowed on him that 
he might be dis- 
tinguished from the 
rest of the race. By means of his nails he 
was able to make his prognostications of 
coming events. They were books in which 
he could read the future. Each black 
mark, each white scar, every tiny speck 
was an indication to him of good or bad 
fortune. 

Marigny, who also cultivated his nails until 
they assumed extraordinary dimensions. 
used to address all whom he regarded with 


certainly magnificent . 
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He would give a 


particular favour with the words: 
illustrious of my nail." 


double reason for this extraordinarv form of 
address. 


First, that the friends he loved 
were so few 
thattheir names 
might easily be 
written upon 
his nails, and 
secondly, that 
such friends 
were never ab- 
sent from his 
thoughts; in- 
deed, it was as 
if he carried 
their portrait- 
ures always on 
his nail, always 


withinthe limits 
of his vision. 
. Horns, 14in. in circumference, 
with three branches. The com- 


monplace Eu- 
ropean, however, has no poetic associations 
with the finger nail of abnormal size, regard- 
ing it much as he does any other phenomenal 
growth of horny matter. Indeed, there have 
been human beings with actual horns growing 
from their heads, who present, to our minds, 
an appearance far pleasanter than that of 
the fanatic Chinaman with his intertwining 
talons. At the same time we have no desire 
that the number of human beings with horns 
should be increased. All that a man can 
reasonably want in the way of excitement 
from horns he finds supplied by the suburban 
goat. 

From the early explorers in Africa came 
back stories of a tribe of horned men who 
inhabited the western coast. Horned men 
they may have seen, and probably did, but 
they were as much freaks as the men and 
women with these unlooked-for appendages 
who have occasionally appeared in this 
country. 

Of the authenticity of those cases that have 
been recorded I do not think there can be 
much question. Reference to them is made 
in the British Medical Journal and in 
official memorandums, while at the British 
Museum and at the museum in Edinburgh 
specimens of these surprising formations have 
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been preserved. They were, it appears, more 


frequently observed in the days of our fore- 
fathers than at the present time, and, more 
often than not, it is the female who is thus 
unluckily distinguished. 

Yet what is regarded as the most extra- 
ordinary case on record was that of a Mexican 
porter named Paul Rodriguez, from whose 
head grewa horn 1 4in.in circumference around 
its shaft, and divided above that point into 
three branches. Such projections, however, 
have also been seen on a woman, for Voigtel 
cites a case of an old lady who had one 
with three branches which appeared upon her 
head. Dubois had a woman under his care 
in the Hospice de Perfectionnement, with a 
horn that measured seven or eight inches 
in diameter at its base, and was 6in. in 
length. 

It may be interesting, perhaps, if I sup- 
plement the preceding cases with a few 
other instances. Not only is our curiosity 
aroused by such remarkable freaks, but 
the whole subject is one highly deserving 
of attention from the naturalist or the 
philosopher. 

In the Boston Medical Journal for 1856 
I find a reference to the fact that Doctor 
Porcher, of Charlestown, had in his posses- 
sion a horn about seven inches long and two 
inches in diameter, which bore close resem- 
blance to the 
horn of a ram. 
It had been 
taken from the 
head of a ne- 
gress when 
fifty-two years 
of age, such a 
removal be- 
coming neces- 
sary, as it had 
curved round 
in its growth, 
and its end had 
reached the 
face just to the 
left of one eve. 

One is slightly surprised that previously 
no effort to remove it had been made, 
since such a feature was not likely to have 
been prepossessing. But the gratification of 


Mrs. Allen, a native of Leicestershire. 
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possessing something which no one else 
possesses is so great with many persons— 
especially among the less educated classes 
that it more than compensates for what, from 
any other point of view, can only be regarded 
a pitiable deformity. Nor is such an aspect 
of the case entirely confined to the unin- 
tellectual. A Portuguese gentleman of no 
small eminence was born with two horns, one 
oneach side of the head, of which peculiarity 
he was inordinately proud. He refused to 
have them cut off, and went to his grave with 
them. 

Mather reports the case of aman with 
a horn growing from one corner of 
hismouth. From this seventeen 
inches were cut at different 
times, and he was compelled 
io keep it tied by a string to 
his ear lest it should grow 
up to his eye! 

It is a singular fact that, 
although certain indications 
may exist in early life, 
such horns are seldom. if 
ever, developed until 
middle age is Si 
reached. In many | 
instances their 
appearance has 
been preceded 
by excruciating 
pains in the re- 
gions where they 
wereforming.the 
pains enduring 
without intermis- 
sion for a period 
extending over 
many years. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
there were two women residing in England, 
both of whom were horned. The most 
famous of these was, perhaps, Mrs. Lonsdale, 
a native of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, whose 
peculiarity appeared after fourteen years’ 
suffering. The horn, which was curled like 
that of a ram, grew to a length of sin., and 
in colour resembled isinglass. 

Mrs. Allen, her contemporary, resided in 
Leicestershire. In this case also the horn 
was not a little contorted, but did not 


sete eee 


A beauty of the 17th century. 
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exceed the length of sin. It moved readily 
with the scalp, and seemed to give no 
pain upon motion. This woman gratified 
at the same time both her vanity and her 
cupidity by travelling to London and ex- 
hibiting herself as a side-show in the 
Metropolis. 

In the history of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine mention is made of just such another 
horn attached to the scalp without any adhesion 
to the skull. ‘The lady on whom it appeared 
was ninety-seven years old, and, though the 
horn was sawn off more than 

once, it continued to grow 

until the time of her death. 
Bartholme, in his 
epistles, mentions the 
case of a woman who 
had one 12in. long. 
So far as I have been 
able to discover, this 
measurement has not 
been surpassed. A 
woman named 
French, however, was 
not a little proud of 
one that grew to 
rrin., being 27in. 
in circumference 

at the base. A 
ARS d horn of these di- 
Nt mensions is still 
preserved at the 
British Museum. 

Mrs. Mary 
Davis, of Great 
Sanghall, near 
Chester, who 
appears to have 
lived early in 
the seventeenth century, grew two horns 
which were shed no fewer than four times. 
They did not fall off at any special period, 
nor even simultaneously. The horns were 
much valued for their novelty, and one was 
presented to the French King as the greatest 
curiosity in Nature. 

Before this, however, Francis Trovillon, the 
famous horned man. had been exhibited in 
Paris. In his case the horn grew from the centre 
of the forehead, and then curved backwards 
gracefullv, but not without danger, for, but 
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second horned man encountered by the army 
surgeon was a youth about eighteen years of 
age from the Ganim territory. He was nota 
kinsman to the other, and the growths were 
understood to have been in evidence in his 
earliest childhood. 

No attempt has been made in the preced- 
ing paragraphs to exhaust all the cases of 
horned men and women that have been 
recorded here and abroad ; but the instances 
I have omitted are for the most part doubt- 
fully substantiated, although no grounds exist 
for deeming them exaggerated. 

We are moved to pity by the description of 
these extraordinary freaks of Nature, since we 
are more prone to take aversion to anything 
to which we are unaccustomed than to avari 
it our approval. We are not familiar with 
the sight of horned human beings, and we 
therefore regard the horns as a disfigurement. 
It is, nevertheless, possible that under different 
circumstances we might regard them as highly 
ornamental. 

There are deer with and without horns, and 
sheep with and without horns, and I think 
most people will agree in saying that the 
horned species are the more picturesque. 
Thus, the fashion might arise for a woman to 
wear on either side of her head a gracefully 

: twisted horn of the same material that she 
now employs to add character to her coiffure. 
The famous horned man of Paris It would not be more surprising than the 
Eastern ladies’ ornamental thimbles, or more 
for the fact that it was constantly cut, it ridiculous than the false toes to the American 
must have grown into the skull with fatal toothpick boots. 
effect. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Lamprey and 
other travellers encountered a number of 
horned men while exploring the West Coast 
of Africa. But that these outgrowths were 
racial characteristics has never been proved. 
That such a peculiarity might be hereditary, 
however, is not improbable. 

According to the British Medical Yournal, 
the first horned man Mr. Lamprey saw whilst 
serving on the Gold Coast in 1877 was a 
Fantee named Cofea, aged thirty-three, a 
native of the Wassan territory. He had a 
prominent, clearly-defined, bony development 
on either side of the head. These horns, 
however, unlike those I have already 
described, were covered with skin. The & Neenah mx wont Kian: 
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THERE was a feud between the houses ot 
Rackstraw and Huson, a feud that had 
dragged on tor six years. The Rackstraws 
called it the feud of ‘“ Naboth’s Vineyard." 
tne Husons referred to it as ** that wretched 
right of way." The difficulty arose in this 
manner. Old Tom Rackstraw had bought a 
small orchard which adjoined his garden; it 
also adjoined old Uriah Huson's garden, and 
on the far side gave upon the road. 

Huson had always used a pathway that 


skirted this orchard as a short cut to his. 


morning train; when Rackstraw bought the 
land he put a hurdle across the path and 
intimated to his neighbour that it was private. 
Huson protested that it was not, and backed 
his protest bv reference to his lease, which, 
in his opinion, gave him a right of way. 

Rackstraw insisted that Huson's landlord 
could not grant a right which he never 
possessed, a position logically impregnable ; 
but Huson retorted that he had the right and 
meant to use it. Hence the war. The 
hurdle was put up at night by the Rackstraws. 
and in the morning was found to have been 
removed by the Husons ; the younger mem- 
bers of both families took a lively interest in 
the dispute. So it went on. 

Huson's eldest son, Gervase, was an artist, 
an artist well on the road towards success. 
When he wanted a new studio built, old 
Huson objected on the ground that he really 


couldnt afford it; but when Gervase sug- 
gested that it might be put up just on the safe 
sde of Rackstraw's orchard, and so take 
some of the sun from that gentleman's 
apple trees, Huson thought better of it, and 
built a studio for his son beyond his wildest 
dreams. 

It was as tall as a house, with a smoke 
room at the top, from which the Husons 
might overlook the Rackstraw domain; the 
sole form of exercise which old Huson could 
be induced to take was the mounting of these 
steps every evening. The drooping of the 
sunless apple trees was a source of infinite 
satisfaction to him. 

But when Gervase had vot his studio he 
was rather ashamed of it, especially when he 
saw Miss Madge Rackstraw standing in the 
shadow which it cast, looking ruefully at the 
sickly trees. This sight had a most de- 
pressing effect upon Gervase, for Madge 
Rackstraw was beautiful and the voung man 
had eves. Before the feud commenced he 
and the girl had been great friends: at that 
time he had been seventeen and she fourteen. 
Thev were such close companions that they 
went for long walks together, and often held 
each other's hands in lonely lanes where no 
one was likely to see them. Sometimes, too, 
they sat quite still with joined fingers, and 
felt very happy. But this delicious intimacy 
had been nipped by the feud, and now they 
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only bowed to each other very frigidly when 
thev met. 

One morning, as Gervase stood at his studio 
door, delighting in the play of light and 
shadow in the orchard, he heard a rustling 
footstep, and became aware of the alluring 
figure of Madge  Rackstraw. She was 
walking very slowly, with her eyes bent upon 
a book. When the shadow thrown by the 
studio fell upon the page she gave a little 
petulant stamp with her white-shod foot, and 


looked up. Her glance fell upon Gervase. 


He forgot all about the feud, and smiled. 


" Won't you come in, and see my 
den?" he asked. “ You've never been in 
it." 


*] don't want to see it, thank you." she 
said very icily. 

“ Oh, come, do forget this absurd quarrel. 
Let the old people fight it out. Why should 
it make any difference to us?” 

“ One must support one's own family." 

“ Of course—I do, in theory." 

“ And in practice," she said. looking up at 
Gervase's soaring workroom. 

“I'm very sorry," he said. — * Perhaps, if 
you and I talked about it, we might be 
able to think of some way of settling the 


She thought for a moment, her chin 


resting on the edge of her book. 
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difficulty. It could do no 
harm, at any rate, could it? 
Do come in.” 

She thought for a mo- 
ment, her chin resting on 
the edge of her book. 

"If I do," she said, 
“you mustn't take it as a 
sign that we're giving in." 

"Of course not; that 
wouldn't be fair. Besides, 
no one need know anv- 
thing at all about it." 

" Suppose someone found 
out? " 

" Let them. What does 
it matter? You and I 
never quarrelled, did we? " 

“No,” she said, with a 
blush that showed she re- 
membered. 

"Come along, then," 
said Gervase. “I have a 
whole heap of things here 
Id like you to see.” So this irresponsible 
young man beguiled her into the very 
building that was embittering her father's 
life. 

He opened endless portfolios for her in- 
spection, pulled out dirty canvases and set 
them on his easel, told her stories of how he 
came to do this and that, described Sicily to 
her, assured her that the sea at Taormina 
was the bluest in the world, and finally made 
her promise to come again. 

* We haven't said a word about the feud," 
she said, as she passed from the cool studio 
into the sunshine. 

“We'll talk about that when you come to- 
morrow.” 

‘To-morrow ? " 

“ You can come to-morrow, cant you? " 

“I can, of course." 

“ Then you will?” 

“Hadn't we better say next week, Mr. 
Huson?"  Gervase's face fell. 

"It's awfully slow out here," he said; 
‘you can't think how lonely it is. No one 
ever comes now that my young sister s gone 
back to school." 

"Did she help you to pull down our 
hurdle?” 
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“ Did you help to put it up again?" "Thev 
both laughed. 

“It is absurd, isn't it?" Madge asked. 

“Ridiculous. We must stop it somehow." 

“Its undignified, isn't it? Suppose you 
caught me putting the hurdle up? " 

"Id help you," said Gervase, “on mv 
honour." 

“And desert your family ? " 

“For vou, yes.” Madge fled. At the edge 
of the orchard she opened her book again 
and paced studiously towards the house. 


"What a jolly girl Madge is,” Gervase 
thought. A sudden ideastruck him. ** Hang 


me if I don't ask her to sit to me for a 
portrait." He mused upon this for the 
remainder of the day; the risk was very 
small, it might even lead to a reconciliation 
between the families. It was curious how 
suddenly the desirability of a reconciliation 
had sprung up in Gervase's mind ; before, 
the feud had rather amused him. 

Madge came the next day and looked at 
some more pictures. When he had shown 
her everything he could lay hands on, he 
began to skirmish round his idea. 

"Have you ever," he asked, “sat to anv- 
one?" 

"No," she said, ** except. of course, to a 
photographer." 

“I don't think vou take very well, do vou? 
Yours is the kind of face, if I may say so, 
that needs careful study ; it would be easy 
enough to get a certain likeness, without any 
soul in it, but it wouldnt be you. Your 
eves, for instance, vary wonderfully jn colour, 
so does your hair.” 

“Indeed,” said Madge. 

" Yes," continued the unruffled painter. 
“Now a photograph could never give these 
shades. May I ask youa very great favour? " 

“You may ask, certainly.” 

* May I paint your portrait? Just a simple 
portrait, you know: no absurd posing. or 
anything of that kind; exactly as you are 
now?" 

“Qh,” she cried, “I couldnt; that would 
be impossible ! "' 

“I really don't see why," he pleaded. 

“The feud!” she cried. 

“Confound the feud! 
with us?" 


What has it to do 
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“ A great deal," she said. 

“ I can't see it.” 

‘That's because you don't want to see it.” 

" Do you?” 

“No; but it's there, all the same,” 

*" Can't we forget it?” 

“Im afraid not." 

“ For the sake of our old friendship." She 
hesitated. * You remember the walks we 
used to have together? ” 

“Oh, yes," she said hurriedly, reddening, 
with eyes intent on the toe of her shoe. 

‘Will you promise? " 

“ How long will it take? " 

* Say a fortnight; two hours every morn- 


ing." Madge gasped. 
“ I really darent," she said. 
“Do you remember——” began Gervase 


again. 

" Yes, ves," she cried, crimson from brow 
to neck. ** I—1 think I'll risk it—but please 
be careful, Mr. Huson; don't say a word 
about it, and hide the picture away when 
you re not working at it." 

Gervase thanked her, and accepted his 
victory very quietly, but inwardly he glowed. 
Hie thought he saw a way to end the quarrel. 

Madge came with beautiful regularity, and 
Gervase worked away with his heart in his 
fingers. The fortnight passed on light wings: 
it seemed no longer than a summer day. 
They talked on every conceivable subject, or 
fell into long silences, which were pleasanter 
sull, but the matter of the feud was carefully 
avoided. At first a few tentative approaches 
had been made towards it in the way of duty, 
as it were, but the region of practical dis- 
cussion was never reached. During the last 
week even the fringes of the subject were 
carefully avoided. 

The portrait was finished, and the pair 
stood before it. It was the first piece of his 
work with which Gervase had been quite 
satisfied. 

“That's you," he said , “ do you like it?” 

“It's lovely —the work I mean," she 
added. 

* ]t's not half so lovely as you are, Madge.” 

** You had to say that, of course. I don't 
like these obvious compliments; unexpected 
ones are so much better." 

Gervase slipped his arm round her waist. 
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Given an opportunity he had a great faculty 
for making the best of it. 

“ Madge,” he said, “do you remember the 
first time I kissed you? ” 

She made a feeble effort to escape. 
were children then,” she said. 

“ That kiss made me your slave always." 

“ Please let me go." 

“Not yet. Let us renew the boy and 
girl affection, only with grown-up hearts. 
Dearest, a kiss! " 

She lifted her lips 
to his: he bent to 
meet them. 

* How much more 
it means now!" he 
said. 

“Don’t you think 
you took an unfair l 
advantage of me?" | 
she asked. | 

“ You're free to go, 
if you like." 

She nestled to him. 
*[ don't want to 


go." 
“Dear Madge!” 

'ervase |" 

At this point the 
wind made a rustling 
in the sickly apple- 
trees. Madge started 
and drew away from 


“We 


-ae on 
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* Oh, that’s another matter! How can I 
go dead against the governor ? " 

* But our cause is just," said Madge. 

“ And he has the misfortune to think other- 
wise!" 

“Can't you persuade him ? " 

“ Persuade my father? You dont know 
him, dear girl. Cant vou persuade 


yours ?" 
* Impossible ! " 


Madge groaned. “We 
must part." 

“It looks like it, 
doesn’t it?’’ Gervase 
laughed. He had 
drawn her to him 
again, and her head 
rested trustfully 
against his shoulder. 

“It seems to me,” 
he said, after a pause, 
"that that picture 
might be able to help 
us out of the diffi- 
culty. Let me think." 
After five minutes’ 
earnest cogitation, he 
spoke again. 

* Suppose 
the picture 
were sent in 
to your 
father as a 
peace offer- 


her companion. ing — with 

* That terrible an inscrip- 
feud ! " she cried. tion, ‘For 

“But dont you Wü the Ending 
see, dearest, that this = ` of the Feud,’ 
will end the feud? ae or‘ Balm.’ or 
The wound is healed En 3 ‘The Peace- 
byamarriage between She made a feeble effort to escape. maker, or 
members of the oppo- something 
sing families; that’s the proper conclusion to of that kind? Do you think that would 
the romance." bring him round ? " , 


* Papa will never give his consent until 
Mr. Huson gives in!" 

“My father, I'm afraid,” said Gervase, 
“ will never admit he's wrong." 

"But he is wrong, isn't he?” asked 
Madge. 

“Im prepared to think so if you sav it." 

“Then you're on our side? " 


Madge shook her head doubtfully. “I 
don't know," she said. * It might." 

* On the other hand, it might make him 
angry ? " Madge nodded. * I should have 
to explain everything to my governor first, 
and get his consent," Gervase said ; "but I 
think I can manage him. The only thing is 
he spent a lot of monev on this studio, and 
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your father might make it a condition of the 


treaty that it should come down. But the 
scheme's worth trying, isn't it?” 
“I'm almost afraid," Madge said. * You 


see it would show tnat we'd been meeting 
each other—that I'd been in vour studio, and 
papa hates the sight of it. He calls it that 
Huson abominaticn." 

" Does he? " said Gervase. ** But he can't 
suppose a stupid little quarrel like this is going 
to keep lovers apart!” 

" Hell be so angry to think that. I’ve been 
secing you secretly." 

“Remind him that we were alwavs great 
friends." 

“He does think 
holding together. 
members as one. 
me of treason.” 

“We'll risk it, at any rate," Gervase said. 
“ Its better than doing nothing at all. To- 
morrow the picture will be drv. If I can talk 
the governor over, it shall be sent in to- 
morrow evening.” 

“ I must be out when it comes," Madge said. 


so much of families 
He looks upon all the 
He'l very likely accuse 


"We might be out together," Gervase 
suggested. “Will vou meet me here in 


the morning. and then I can tell you how 
Ive got on? 7 

Gervase had not much difficulty in gaining 
his father's consent, because old Huson had 
a sense of humour, and Gervase approached 
him on that side. Besides, he liked Madge, 
and he inwardlv applauded his son's choice. 
He chuckled at the voung dog's impudence 
as he stood before the completed portrait. 


“ Dash me!” he said, * but it's very good !. 


* How long have vou been over it?” 

‘A fortnight,” Gervase said. 

‘You ll make money some day. I suppose 
you painted and made love at the same time? " 

* I suppose so." 

“ Dashed if that isn't a fine idea of yours. 
Make the thing up into a parcel, will you? 
Well send it in to-night. I’d give ten pounds 
to see Rackstraw’s face. His wife will want 
to keep the picture, anyway. I must run to 
catch my train.” He trotted away up the 
disputed pathway with a fine sense of excite- 
ment. He met Rackstraw on the platform 
and nodded to him affably ; Rackstraw won- 
dered what it meant. 
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That evening a large brown paper parcel 
was delivered at the Rackstraw’s door. 
Madge was out with Gervase. To say that 
Rackstraw was surprised when he saw his 
daughter s face smiling at him from the newly 
painted canvas, would convey no idea of his 
condition. His colour varied between pale 
and purple, he blew out his lips until thev be- 
came stiff with the unusual exercise, he swore 
and smiled alternately. When Madge came 
in, looking perfectly innocent, but pensive, as 
though she cherished a secret sorrow, she was 
summoned to an interview with her father. 

From what subsequently occurred we 
may gather that she was not perfectly candid 
at that interview, and failed to mention that 
she and Gervase were engaged. She rather 
gave Rackstraw the impression that she was 
pining away with a devastating, hiddenaffection 
for his enemy's son, and that unless the families 
were united she would die in her youth. 
Such a possibility touched old Rackstraw to 
the heart, and he forbore to scold her for her 
indiscretion on the ground that the poor child 
had only obeyed a natural instinct. He sent 
her to bed and sat up late in consultation with 
his wife. The following letter was the result. 
]t was delivered to Huson by hand on the 
following morning :— 


My Drak Huson,— 

] appreciate your desire for peace, but 
cannot give in on a point of principle. Let me say 
finally that you have no right of way through my 
orchard. But ] see a way out of the difficulty that 
may commend itself to you. If a marriage can be 
arranged between my daughter Madge and your son 
Gervase who appears to be a clever and worthy 
young fellow) I will give her the orchard as part of 
her marriage portion on condition that you give to 
your son the acre of land adjoining it. They could 
then give us equally a right of way over their land, 
and neither of us would have sacrificed our sense of 
right. If vou agree to this 1 will keep the picture, 
which my wife admires very much. Until ] have 
your reply, it shall remain here. Do you still play 
as good a game of chess as you did six years ago? 
Mine is rather rusty, 

Yours sincercly, 
THomAS RACKSTRAW. 


This was the ending of the feud. Huson 
always considered that the laugh was with 
him; Kackstraw gloried in his diplomacy. 
But Madge and Gervase held privately that 
they had been the true peacemakers. 


Feeding the trout. 


A DAY ON A TROUT FARM. 


By ALFRED ARKAS. 


WHEN society first set its sign manual on the 
sport of pheasant shooting, and declared it 
the correct thing to devote a certain portion 
of the year to its pursuit, so many new guns 
entered the field, that in a comparatively short 
space of time they practically outnumbered 
the birds, and it seemed as though the pheas- 
ant was doomed. 

Thereupon a process of scientific hatching 
was introduced, calculated to create a supply 
capable of meeting the demand. 

Sowith my Lord King Speckleback. Wily 
as is his nature, wilier was the hand that cast 
the fly, and as the ranks of his would-be cap- 
tors increased in volume, so did his numbers 
diminish with alarming rapidity, till there was a 
probability that he would become extinct as 
the mammoths in a short time. 

Enthusiastic anglers, however, grew appre- 
hensive, and soughtsome means of saving this 
most sporting of all fresh water fish from 
undeserved extinction. 

Their efforts resulted in closer attention 
being given to the study of pisciculture ; and, 
to the experiments then made in artificial 
breeding and culture, present day trout fishers 
owe most of their sport. 

One of the leading experimenters in this 


direction was the late Mr. Thomas Andrews 
of Guildford, one of the keenest trout anglers 
who ever cast a fly, and to him must be given 
the credit of having instituted one of the first 
farms for the wholesale breeding and rearing 
of the species. 

I have had two opportunities of visiting 
this farm, which isnow conducted by hisson Mr. 
Hubert Andrews, and have thus been initia- 
ted into the mysteries of an industry which, 
while scarcely known, is yet one of the most 
wonderful and fascinating in existence. 

Its inception came about in a curious 
manner. Twenty-five years ago that eminent 
naturalist, the late Mr. Frank Buckland, pre- 
sented Mr. Andrews with a set of hatching 
traps. As an enthusiastic angler he was 
greatly interested in them, and lost no time 
in making exhaustive piscicultural experi- 
ments. They were so successful that trout 
culture became an all-absorbing hobby. and 
thenceforward Mr. Andrews spent most of his 
time in artificially breeding and rearing the 
fish. 

At first the eggs were hatched in the traps, 
and the voung fish turned into tanks in his 
garden, merely by way of study; but in a 
short time requests for eggs and young fish 
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for stocking purposes became of hourly 
occurrence, and, feeling that he had hit on 
what might prove to be an extremely lucrative 
industry, Mr. Andrews decided on a consider- 
able extension of his operations. 

A few miles from Guildford, there existed a 
disused watercress farm, beautifully wooded 
and glorying in a natural spring of pure, run- 
ning water. It was situated in the loveliest 
part of Surrey, and from his first acquaintance 
with the spot, he decided on its pre-eminent 
suitability for the purposes of trout culture. 
and. as the result of subsequent negotiations, 
it passed into his hands. 


Ponds were dug, spawning sheds, hatcheries, . 


and other necessary 


buildings were ] È 
erected. and in a i fa 
comparatively short 

of time a | 


"1 
space d es 
flourishing and ever TIE 
developing industry ; 
was founded. hi 

Other trout farms ES 
have since been in- 2 
augurated, but that 
opened bvthe late Mr. 
Andrews at Critch- 
mere still holds its 
place. No fewer 
than 3.000.000 eggs 
are hatched annually. 
and as the demand 
far exceeds the sup- 
plv. the threatened 
extinction of the trout 
is a thing of the past, and the increasing 
army of anglers may pursue their favourite 
sport in peace. 

lhe arrangement of this trout nursery is 
most compact and picturesque. Briefly, it 
consists of several large fish ponds, con- 
structed on three natural levels, forming a 
terrace of lakes, edged with choice aquatic 
plants and charmingly wooded paths. Close 
bv on the hillside is a bricked-in spring, 
which supplies the ponds with the clear 
running water essential to the well being of 
the trout. The lakes are so arranged that 
each may at once be drained, the water being 
diverted into another channel. 

In addition to the lakes, are fry ponds, 


c 
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which are not, properly speaking, ponds at 
all, but miniature glens, overgrown with 
climbing plants. The trickling spring water 
drones lazily down them the whole day long, 
and being constructed in a series of long 
sloping steps, they form a miniature wonder- 
land of cascades and shimmering waterfalls. 

In these waters reside trout of every imagin- 
able size. from playful, kittenish fry, only a 
quarter of an inch long, to the king of the 
ponds, a giant of some twelve pounds weight. 
The farm building consists of a spawning 
shed, hatchery, food store. and Alpine cottage, 
the latter being rather for ornament than use. 

The system of culture is well worth 
describing at some 
length, and, as I was 
fortunate enough to 
see it in its entirety, 
| cannot do better 
than record what 
actually came under 
my notice during two 
visits paid at different 
periods of the year. 

My initiation com- 
menced with a visit to 
the stock ponds, in 
which a number of 
adult fish are kept for 
spawning purposes, 
these forming the 
stock-in-trade neces- 
sary to the success- 
ful working of the 
hatchery. Drawing 
on a pair of long waterproot waders, the fore- 
man produced a landing net, and com- 
menced operations in à pond containing 
a number of fat, sleek, three-year-olds. 
Already the sluice had been opened, and the 
water sank rapidly. Standing by the gridiron 
through which the water escaped, he and his 
assistants caught and landed several of the 
larger specimens, and placed them in large 
tin baths, which were standing full of water 
near at hand. 

Their destination was the spawning shed. 
The interior of this building is a sort 
of cross between a Dutch kitchen and an 
old fashioned cottage wash-house. The floor. 
except for the narrow, bright red brick pave- 


The spawning 


shed. 
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The hatchery. 


ment encircling it, forms a shallow pond, to 
which the fish are consigned after being 
disgorged of their eggs, a process which does 
not occupy more than two or three minutes, 
providing the fish are in condition for the 
operation. If they are not readv, thev are 
returned to the larger ponds till a more 
suitable time. Jn 
this water they stay 
till spawning is done 
for the day, when 
they are returned to 
their home in the 
three-year-old lake. 

The eggs, which 
look exactly like mis- 
tletoe berries, and are 
of about the same 
size, are placed in earthenware pans, care- 
fully washed, and taken to the hatchery. 

The work in this building is, perhaps, the 
most fascinating of all, and one might spend 
a very considerable time there, without fear of 
exhausting one s interest in the various natural 
changes which are constantly taking place. 
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Eggs in one of the trays shown in the above photograph. 


It is a large wooden structure, containing 
a number of hatching boxes, measuring 
roughly about 3ft. by rjft, painted black, 
and each containing five metal gauze trays, 
through which clear spring water, of 48degs. 
of temperature, runs day and night. Each 
tray holds some 4000 eggs. thus giving the 

boxes a capacity of 
— — |J 20,000 eggs. 

In these boxes mav 
be seen the ova in 
every stage of «le- 
velopment, from that 
freshly spawned :o 
the broken shells «ast 
off by the newly 
hatched trout. Manv 
of them are cream 
colour, in others the beauty of tone is bevond 
description. In one tray they are a deep 
clove red; in another, a rich iris yellow; 
another batch sparkled with hues of every 
shade, resembling tiny marbles of mother of 
pearl. 

The colour of the eggs depends on the 


The evolntion of the trout. 
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food of the mother fish; if she feeds on 
mussels, the eggs are pink ; horseflesh turns 
them white, while other foods produce other 
colours. 

They have to be handled with the greatest 
delicacy ; the touch of a careless hand, the 
brushing of a coat against the tray, and a 
whole batch of the ova at a delicate stage 
may be instantly killed. Yet, in spite of the 
risks, much better results are obtained than 
is the case in natural waters, where only one 
egg in a hundred germinates, as against 95 
per cent. in the hatcheries, 75 per cent. of 
which live to become full-sized fish. 

At spawning time there is no indication that 
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tiny form of the fish is distinctly visible 
through the outer covering. In many of the 
trays the eggs had practically lost their 
opacity, and I could clearly see the tinv fish 
wriggling within the shell. 

The eggs of various stages of maturitv are 
kept together. But those trays in which they 
are actually hatching are, perhaps, most in- 
teresting to the visitor. One after another the 
little round balls pop, and the tinv fish. with 
eyes as large as the body, and a body about 
the size of the hair spring of a watch, kick 
themselves clear of the shell, and wriggle 
friskily round the tray. They look like dwarf 
sticklebacks, riding on a balloon, for while 


Gathering up the fish from the stock ponds, 


the egg contains life, but in from twenty-three 
to twenty-five days, two small black spots 
appear on its surface. They are the eyes of 
the tiny fish within, and after their appearance 
the eggs may be handled with comparative 
freedom. 

Those eggs which are pure white at this 
period, or do not show any indication of eye 
spots, are dead, and must be removed from 
the tray by means of tiny forceps, great care 
being taken not to disturb the others during 
the operation. 

The fertile eggs now develop rapidly ; tiny 
blood vessels begin to appear on the surface, 
and towards the hatching time, some fifty to 
fifty-five days from the time of spawning, the 


the shell of the egg is removed from the tray, 
the inside remains attached to the abdomen 
of the young fish in the form of a tinv, 
gelatinous-looking, transparent bag. 

This is known as the umbilical sac, and on 
its contents the trout—or fry, as it is now 
called—exists for some six weeks, at the end of 
which period its mouth opens, and it is able 
to partake of natural food. During the six 
weeks in which its mouth is sealed, it is kept 
in a tray, but at the expiration of this period 
it is turned, together with some thousands of 
its fellows. into the waterfalls and glens ot 
tumbling water, forming the fry. pond already 
alluded to. 

There are less interesting ways of amusing 
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oneself than by a little amateur trout hatching; 
in fact, since my last visit to the farm, I have 
kept some fifty eggs in a basin in my study, 
where they have afforded the greatest interest 
to my friends. Some have already hatched, 
and I shall endeavour to rear them. 

It is no uncommon thing for a trout to 
hatch with one head too many, or. in rarer 
cases, with spinal curvature. Perhaps, about 
one in 3,000,000 eggs hatches a three-headed 
fish, and I saw one case of Siamese twins at 
the farm, two fry be- 
ing joined together 
when hatched. 

livery autumn the 
fry ponds are run 
off, and the fish, who 
have now lived in 
natural waters for a 
year, are sorted for 
size. Those of 
proper length are 
placed in a separate 
pond reserved for 
vearlings. The 
same method is 
resorted to in con- 
nection with the 
whole stock. The 
last years contents 
of the vearlings 
pond go into the 
two-year-old lake, 
and the same rule - 
obtains with the 
three-and four-vear- 
olds, and so forth. 

This system of 
isolation of fish of 
differentages is very 
necessary, for Mr. Speckleback is a canni- 
bal of the most ravenous kind ; as fond of 
his fellow as the Upper Congo native is of 
boiled missionary. A two-year-old relishes 
nothing so much as dining off his junior by 
a year, and trout of every age have similar 
Epicurean tastes, hence the need for separa- 
tion. 

A vear or two ago one of the farm men 
was carrying a can of two-year-olds by the 
edge of the fry pond, when one of them sud- 
denly sprang out of the tin, and, before he 
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could be caught, fell into the fry water. 
Nothing could be done until the autumn, as 
to empty the ponds at that period would have 
meant the wholesale death of the fry. At the 
time the two-year-old jumped from the can 
he weighed only 60z., but when recovered at 
the end of the year he scaled no less than 
5įlb., and it is estimated that he must have 
swallowed some 30,000 fry during his tenancy. 

Feeding time is as interesting an institution 
for the visitor as it is at the Zoological 
Gardens. A great 
quantity of natural 
food is cultivated on 
weed-grown tanks 
on the farm, where- 
in thrives the delec- 
table fresh - water 
shrimp and other 
water insects be- 
loved of the trout. 
Everything is done 
to encourage the 
May and alder flies 
to frequent the 
estate. There are 
plenty of the former 
—the favourite food 
of the trout—about, 
and it is an interest- 
ing fact that this 
insect was originally 
introduced into the 
district by the late 


Mr. Thomas An- 
drews. 

In addition to its 
natural food, the 


fish are given 
mussels and horse- 
flesh. The latter is shredded into flakes of 
various sizes according to the age of the fish. 
There is a special house on the farm for the 
cutting up of this delicacy, of which the fish 
consume some four hundredweight a week, 
at an expense to the proprietors of £100 per 
annum. Four bushels of musseis, and 5s. 
worth of sheep's liver are other weekly items 
of expenditure. 

The fish jump bodily out of the water to 
get their food, and in the larger ponds the 
occupants. big fellows of 4lb. and slb., writhe 
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and lash the water into foam as they fight 
and hustle each other for a particularly 
tempting morsel. 

They are not as timid as one would sup- 
pose, although brilliant colours scare them. 
Those folk who deride the possibility of fish 
possessing reason should see them cluster at 
the edge of the lake if one of the men happens 
to pass by, pail in hand. 

The best customers of the farm are the 
angling clubs, here and abroad. Both eggs 
and fish are sent to all parts of Great Britain, 
and many thousands of the former go to the 
Orient. In the Punjaub great numbers of 
the river trout are the product of eggs from 
the Critchmere Farm. 

For travelling purposes they are packed in 
special double boxes, the interstices between 
being filled with layers of sawdust to keep 
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and they are starved for some time before the 
journey, as they travel much better fasting. 

Only the smaller fish are supplied for 
stocking, the larger specimens being kept at 
the farm for breeding purposes. The largest 
specimens are extremely valuable, being 
worth from three to five pounds apiece. 

It must not be supposed that successful 
fish culture is to be undertaken without due 
allowance for numberless obstacles. There 
are many enemies of the farm always in 
readiness to reduce the profits. 

One Easter Sunday a heron was caught in 
a trap, and after its capture disgorged no 
fewer than thirty yearlings. 

Kingfishers infest the estate and its environs, 
but must keep a weather eye on the ever ready 
gun, if they would successfully poach the ponds. 
Or perchance a burrowing water rat may start a 
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the temperature down, while the wood is 
charred with a hot iron to prevent the growth 
of fungus. Each box contains six zinc trays 
with perforated bottoms. At the bottom, is 
placed a layer of sphagnum moss, on which 
rests a strip of tiffany—a sort of muslin. The 
eggs are spread on top of this. Each layer 
consists of 800 eggs, and as three layers go 
to the tray, every one contains 2400 eggs. 
There are six trays to the box giving it a 
capacity of 14,400 eggs. 

The boxes have to be kept in a temperature 
of 33degs. or 34degs. throughout the voyage. 
They are usually placed in the ship's refrige- 
rator, and require constant watchfulness, as any 
variation in the temperature may result in a 
premature hatch. 

The fish themselves, travel in specially con- 
-tructed cans, not unlike those used for milk, 


leak: in one of the lakes and give the proprie- 
tors endless trouble in repairing the mischief. 

There are perhaps some fourteen thousand 
fish in stock at the present time, most of 
them from one to three years of age, while 
the breeding lakes contain many older 
specimens of 4lb. to slb. in weight. 

The King of the Ponds weighs just on 121b., 
and no doubt many an angler would count a 
small fortune well spent in obtaining permis- 
sion to angle for him. If appearance counts 
for anything, he should show sterling fight. 

Another specimen, a Loch Leven female 
trout, weighs 11ilb. and produces some ten 
thousand eggs per vear. 

The whole system is of absorbing 
interest, and the industry is by far the most 
fascinating of the many I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. 


By CurcrirrE HYNE. 


No. VIIL. —2THE LINER AND THE 
ICEBERG. 


(A Complete Story.) 


Captain KETTLE had been thanking Carnforth for 
getting him command of the Atlantic liner Armenta. 
* But," he went on, ‘‘ qualifications, sir, are all mv 
| , eye. Interests the thing that shoves a ship-master 
[^ 7| \ along. Yes, Mr. Carnforth, interest and luck. 
| I’ve got qualifications by the fathom, and you know 
pretty well what they've ever done for me. But 
youre a rich man and an M.P.; you've got interest; you come up and give me a 
good word with an owner, and look, the thing's done." 

* Well, I sincerely wish you a long reign," said Carnforth. ‘The Armenza’s the slowest 
and oldest ship on the line, but she was the best I could get the firm to give you. It’s seldom 
they change their captains, and they promote from the bottom, upwards. You've got all the 
line before you, Kettle, and the rest must depend on yourself. I'd sincerely like to see vou 
commodore of the firm's fleet, but you'll have to do the climbing to that berth by your own 
wit. I've done all I can." 

* You've done more for me, sir, than any other creature living's done, and believe me, 
then, a very grateful fellow. And you can bet I shall do my best to stick to a snug berth 
now I've got it. I’m a married man, Mr. Carnforth, with children; I've them always at the 
back of my memory ; and I've known what it is to try all the wretched jobs that the knock- 
about ship-master's put to if he doesn't choose his belongings to starve. The only thing I've 
got to be frightened of now, is luck, and that's a thing which is outside my hands, and out- 
side yours, and outside the hands of everyone else on this earth. I guess that God above 
keeps the engineering of luck as His own private department ; and He deals it out according 
to His good pleasure ; and we get what's best for us." 

Now the S.S. Armenia, or the old /rocify, as she was more familiarly named, with other 
qualifying adjectives according to taste, was more known than respected in the Western 
Ocean passenger trade. In her day she had been a flier, and had cut a record ; but her dav 
was past. Ship-building and engine-building are for ever on the improve, and, with com- 
petition, and -the rush of trade, the older vessels are constantly getting outciassed in speed 
and economv. 

5o heavy stoke-hold crews and extravagant coal consumption no longer made the 
Armenia tremble along at her topmost speed. The firm had built newer and faster boats to 
do the showy trips which got spoken about in the newspapers; and in these they carried the 
actresses, and the drummers, and the other people who run up heavy wine bills and insist 
on expensive state-rooms ; and they had lengthened the Armenia's scheduled time of passare 
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between ports to what was most economical 
for coal consumption, and made her other 
arrangements to match. They advertised 
first-class bookings from Liverpool to New 
York for £11 and upwards, and passengers 
who economised and bought £11 tickets. 
fondly imagining that they were going to 
cross in one of the show boats, were wont to 
find themselves consigned to berths in inside 
cabins on the Armenia. 

The present writer (before Captain kettle 
took over command) knew the Armenta well. 
A certain class of passengers had grown 
native to her. On outward trips she was a 
favourite boat for Mormon missionaries and 
their converts. The saints themselves voyaged 
first class. and made a very nasty exhibition 
of manners ; their wives were in the second 
cabin; and the ruck of the converts — Poles. 
Slavs. Armenians, and other noisome riff-raff 
—reposed in stuffy barracks far below the 
water-line. and got the best that could be 
given them for their contract transport price 
of three-pound-ten a head. Besides the Mor- 
mons (and shunning them as oil does water) 
there were civilised passengers who shipped 
by the Armenia either because the cheap 
tariff suited their purses, or because an extra 
couple of days at sea did not matter to them, 
and they preferred her quiet régime to the 
hurry, and noise, and dazzle, and vibration of 
the crowded and more popular greyhounds. 

On to the head of this queer family party, 
then. Captain Owen Kettle was pitchforked bv 
the Fates and Mr. Carnforth, and at first he 
found the position bewilderingly strange. 
He was thirty-seven years of age, and it was 
his début as an officer on a passenger boat. 
The whole routine was new to him. Even 
the deckhands were of a class strange to his 
experience, and did as they were bidden 
smartly and efficiently, and showed no dis- 
to simmer to a state of constant 
mutiny. But newest of all. he came for the 
first time in contact with an official called a 
Purser (in the person of one Mr. Reginald 
Horrocks) at whose powers and position he 
was inclined to look very much askance. 

It was Mr. Horrocks who welcomed him on 
board, and the pair of them sized one another 
up with diligence. Kettle was suspicious, 
brusque. and inclined to assert his position. 


position 
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But the Purser was more a man of the world, 
and. besides, he was bv profession urbane, 
and a cultivator of other people's likings. 
He made it his boast that he could in ten 
minutes get on terms of civility with the 
sourest passenger who was ever put into an 
undesirable room; and he was resolved to 
get on a footing of geniality with the new 
skipper if his art could manage it. Mr. Hor- 
rocks had sailed on bad terms with a captain 
once in the days of his novitiate, and he did 
not wish to repeat the experience. 

But Kettle was by nature an autocrat, and 
could not shake down into the new order of 
things allat once. The Armenia was in dock, 
noisy with stevedores working cargo, when 
the new Captain paid his first preliminary visit 
of inspection. Horrocks was in attendance, 
voluble and friendly, and they went through 
every part of her, from the sodden shaft-tunnel, 
to the glory-hole where the stewards liye. 
The Purser was all affability, but Kettle re- 
sented his tone, and at last, when they had 
ended their excursion, and walked together 
into the chart-house on the lower bridge, the 
little sailor turned round and faced the other, 
and put the case to him significantly. 

* You will kindly remember that | am Cap- 
tain of this ferry,” he said. 

“Youre Captain all the wav, sir," said 
Horrocks geniallv. “ Mv department is the 
care of the passengers as your deputv, and 
the receiving in of stores from the superin- 
tendent purser ashore; and I wish to handle 
them all according to vour orders." 

“Oh,” said Kettle, * voull have a pretty 
free hand here. I don't mind telling you I’m 
new to this hotel-keeping business. I've been 
in cargo boats up to now." 

** Well, of course, Captain. a Purser's work 
is a profession to itself, and the details are 
not likely to have come in vour way. I 
suppose I'd better run things on much as 
before to start with, and when you see a detail 
vou want changed, vou tell me, and I'll see it 
changed right away. Thats where I come 
in: I'ma very capable man at carrying out 
orders. And there's another thing, Captain ; 
I know my place: I’m just your assistant." 

Captain kettle pressed the bell. * Purser." 
said he, * I believe we shall get on well. I 
hope we shall; it's most comfortable that 
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way. A bare-headed man in a short jacket 
knocked, and came in through the chart- 
house door. ‘Steward, bring a bottle of 
whisky, and put my name on it, and keep it 
in the rack yonder; and bring some fresh 
water and two glasses— Purser, vou]l have a 
drink with me? " 

* Well, here's plenty of cargo," said Kettle, 
when the whisky came. 

“ Here's plenty of passengers and a popular 
ship," said the Purser. 

But if Mr. Horrocks was civil and sub- 
missive in words on the Armenia, it was 
because he had mastered the art of only 
saying those things which are profitable, and 
keeping his private thoughts for disclosure on 
more fitting occasions. When he sat at tea 
that night with his wife across in their little 
house in New Brighton, he mentioned that 
the new captain did not altogether meet with 
his august approval. “He's a queer savage 
they've got hold of, and no mistake this 
time,’ said he; “a fellow thats lived on 
Ireighters all his life, and never seen a ser- 
viette, and doesn't know what to do with his 
entertainment money." 

“Tell the firm," suggested Mrs. Horrocks. 

“Not much. At least, not yet. He’s new, 
and so naturally they think he's a jewel. 
I'm not going to make myself unpopular by 
complaining too soon. Give this new old 
man string enough, and he'l hang himself 
neatly without my help.” 

* Like the last? " 

* Oh, this one's worse than him. In fact 
I'm beginning to be sorry I ever did get our 
last old man the push. He was all right so 
long as I didn't make my perquisites too big. 
But as for this one, I don't suppose he'll 
understand I've a right to perquisites at 
all.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Horrocks, * you're Purser. 
What does he suppose you live on? He 
must know that the pay don't go far.” 

“Well he didn’t seem to know what a 
Purser was, and when I tried to hint it to him, 
he just snapped out that he was Captain of 
this blooming ship." 

* And then? " 

Mr. Horrocks shrugged his shoulders. 
* Oh, Lagreed right away. May as well ticklea 
fool astease him. mv dear. He thinks because 
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he's a splendid seaman—and he may be that, 
I'll admit—he's fit to skipper a Western Ocean 
passenger boat. He’s a lotto learn yet.and I'm 
the man that's going to educate him." 

Now the exasperating part of it was. that 
not only did this process of “education " 
promptly begin, but Captain Kettle knew it. 
Never before had he had anyone beneath him 
on board ship who had dared to dispute his 
imperial wil, and done it successfully. 
There was no holding this affable purser. no 
pinning him down to a specific offence. If he 
mapped out a plan of action, and Captain 
Kettle objected to it, he was all civility, and 
would give it up without argument. * Cer- 
tainly, sir," he would say. “You're captain 
on this boat, as you say, and I'm Purser, 
and I just know my place." And then 
afterwards would invariably come a back 
thrust which Captain Kettle could never 
parry. 

There were three long tables in the saloon, 
headed by the Captain, the Purser, and the 
Doctor; and when the passengers came on 
board at Liverpool or New York, it was Mr. 
Horrocks who arranged their meal places. 
He had a nice discrimination, this Purser, 
and irom long habit could sum up a pas- 
senger's general conversational qualities at a 
glance. He knew also Captain Kettle's tastes 
and limitations, and when that redoubtable 
mariner had been making things unpleasant, 
he rewarded him with dinner companions for 
the next run who kept him in a state of sub- 
dued frenzy. It was quite an easy thing to do, 
and, managed craftily, it was a species of 
torture impossible to resent. 

In fact it may be owned at once that asa 
conversational head to a liner's table, Captain 
Kettle did not shine. "The situation was new 
and strange to him. Up till then he had 
fought his way about the seas in cargo tramps, 
with only here and there a stray passenger ; 
and, at table, professional topics had made up 
the talk, or, what was more common, glum. 
scowling silence had prevailed. 

Here, on this steam hotel, he suddenly found 
himself looked up to as a head of society. 
His own real reminiscences of the sea he 
kept back ; he felt them to be vastly impolite; 
he never dreamed that they might be in- 
teresting. 
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His power of extracting sweet music from 
the accordion he kept rigidly in the back- 
ground. Accordions seemed out of place 
somehow with these finicking passengers. 


He felt that his one genteel taste was 
for poetry, but only once did he let 
it slip out. It was half-way across the 


Atlantic on a homeward trip, and conversa- 
tion had lagged. The Pursers and the 
Doctor's tables were in a rattle of cheerful 
talk: Kettle's was in a state of boredom. In 
desperation he brought out his sacred 

topic. 

At once every ear within range 
started to listen: he saw that 
at once. But he mistook 
the motive. The men 
around him—they were 
mostly American — 
thought that the whole 
thing was an effort of 
humour. It never 
occurred tothem that 
this. vinegary-faced 
little sailor actually | 
himself made the 
sentimental rhymes 
he quoted to them ; 
and when it dawned 
upon them that this 
was no joke, and the 
man was speaking in 
sober, solemn earnest, 
the funniness of it 
swept over them like 
a wave. ‘The table 
yelped with inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

Of a sudden Cap- 
tain Kettle realised 
that he was his pas- 
sengers' butt, and sat 
back in his chair as though he was getting 
ready for a spring. 

In his first torrent of rage he could with 
gusto have shot the lot of them ; but, to begin 
with, he was unarmed, and, in the second place, 
passengers are not crew ; and, moreover, after 
the first explosion, the laughter began to die 
away. One bv one the diners looked at the 
grim, savage, little face glaring at them from 
the end of the table, and their mirth 
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seemed to chill. "The laughter ended, and an 
uncomfortable silence grew, and remained to 
the finish of the meal. 

During the succeeding meals moreover, up 
till the end of the voyage, that silence was 
very little encroached upon at the Captain's 
end of the middle table. Anyone who ven- 
tured to speak, had the benefit of Captain 
Kettle’s full gaze, and found it disconcerting. 
Even to passengers on a modern steam ferry. 
the Captain is a person of some majesty, and 

this one had a look about him 

did not invite further 
liberties. 

That batch of passen- 
gers dispersed to the 
four corners oí the 
earth from Queens- 
town and Liverpool, 
and the Armenia 
saw them no more ; 
but news of the 
fracas somehow or 
another reached the 
headquarters office, 
and a kindly hint was 


that 


given to Captain 
Kettle that such 


scenes would be bet- 
ter avoided for the 
future. 

* [ quite know that 
passengers are awk- 
ward cattle to deal 
with," said the partner 
who put it to him, 
"but you see, Cap- 
tain, we make our 
living by carrying 
them, and we cant 
afford to have. our 
boats made unpopu- 
lar. Youshould use more tact, my dear skipper. 
Tact ; that’s what you want. Stand 'em cham- 
pagne out of your entertainment allowance, 
and they'll stand it back, and run up bigger 
bills with the wine steward. It all means 
profit, Captain, and those are the ways you 
must get it for us. We aren’t asking you to 
drum round for cargo now. Your game is to 
make the boat cheery and comfortable for 
passengers, so that thev'l spend a lot of 
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money on board, and like it, and come again 
and spend some more. "Tumbie? " 

The Captain of the Armenia heard. and 
intended to conform. But, admirer of his 
though I must conscientiously write myself, 
I caunot even hope that in time he would 
have shaken down fitly into the berth; for to 
tell the truth, I do not think a more unsuitable 
man to govern one of these modern steam 
hotels could be found on the seas of either 
hemisphere. However, as it happened, the 
concession was not demanded of him. His 
luck, that. cruel, evil fortune, got up and hit 
him again, and his ship was cast awav, 
and he saw himself once more that painful 
thing, a shipmaster without employ. More 
cruel still, he found himself at the same time 
in intimate touch with a great temptation. 

The fatal voyage was from New York 
home, and it was in the cold, raw spring-time 
when passenger lists are thin. The day 
betore sailing a letter addressed * Captain 
Kettle, S. S. Armenia” made its appearance 
on the chart house table. How it got there 
no one seemed to know, but with the crowd 
of stevedores and others working cargo, it 
would have been very easy for a messenger 
from the wharf to slip it on board unobserved. 
]he letter was typewritten, and carried the 
address of an obscure saloon in the Bowery. 
It said : 

“There is a matter of 350,000 (£10,000) waiting 
for you to earn with a little pluck and exertion. 
Y ou can either take the game or leave it, but if you 
conclude to hear more, come here and ask the 


barman for a five-dollar cocktail, and he will show 


vou right inside. If you are frightened, don't come. 


We got no use for frightened men. We can easy 


find à man with more sand in him somewhere 
else.” 
The little sailor considered over this 


precious document for the full of an hour. 
" Some smuggling lav," was his first conclu- 
sion, but the sum of money appeared too big 
for this; then he was halt minded to put 
down the whole thing as a joke: then as a 
lure to rob him. The final paragraph and 
the address given, which was in the worst 
part of New York city, seemed to point 
shrewdly to this last. And I believe the 
prospect of a scrimmage was really the thing 
that in the end sent him off. But any way. 
that evening he went. and after some difficulty 
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found the ruffianly drinking shop to which he 
had been directed. 

He went inside and looked inquiringly 
across the bar. | 

The shirt sleeved barman shifted his cigar. 
* Well, Mister, what can I set up for vou? " 

“Youre a bit proud of vour five-dollar 
cocktails here, aren't you ? " 

The man lowered his voice. 
you Captain Cuttle ? " 

“Kettle ! confound you." 

“Same thing, I guess. Walk right through 
that door yonder, and up the stair.” 

Captain Kettle patted a jacket pocket that 
bulged with the outline of a revolver. “if 
anyone thinks they are going to play larks on 
me here, I pity “em.” 

The barman shrugged his shoulders. 
* Don't blame you for coming * heeled. boss. 
Guess a gun sometimes chips in handy 
round here. But I think the gents upstairs 
mean square biz." 

“Well,” said Kettle. ** I'm going to see," 
and opened the door and stumped briskly up 
the stairway. 

He stepped into a room. barely furnished. 
and lit by one grimy window. There was no 
one to receive him, so he drummed the table 
to make his presence known. 

Promptly a voice said to him: * Howdy. 
Captain? Will ye mind shuttin' the door? " 

Now kettle was not a man given to starting, 
but he started then. "The place was in the 
worst slum in New York. Except for a 
flimsy table and two battered chairs, the room 
was stark empty, and this voice seemed to 
come from close beside him.  Instinctively 
his fingers gripped on the weapon in his 
jacket pocket. 

He slewed sharply round to make sure he 
was alone. and even kicked his foot under 
the table to see that there was no jugglery 
about that, and then the voice spoke to him 
again, with Irish brogue and Yankee idiom 
quaintly intermingled. 

“ Sure, Captain, I have to ask yer pardon 
for keepin’ a brick wall right here between us. 
But I've me health to consider, an’ I reckon 
our biz will be safest done this way.” 

The little sailor's grim face relaxed into a 
smile. His eye had caught the end of à 
funnel which lay flush with the wall. 
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"Ho?" he said. * Thats your game, is 
it? A speaking-tube. Then I suppose you've 
got something to say you are ashamed of ? 

“Faith, I'm proud of it. A pathriot is never 
ashamed of his cause." 

"Get to business,” said Kettle. “My 
time’s short, and this waiting-room of yours 
isnot over savoury.” 
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“ Well, supposing I have? " 

* He's been out here as a sort of commission, 
and he's found out more than is good for 
him. He sails by the Armenia to-morrow, 
and if you can—well—so contrive that he 
dosen't land at the other side, it means you 
are set up for life." 

Captain kettle's face stiffened, and he was 


“Say, are you Captain Cuttlo !" 


“It's just a little removal we wish vou to 
Ness iy us, Captain. You have gotten 
is E. imshaw on your passenger list for 

to Liverpool ? ic 

“Have J?” 

7 It's SO. 
your British 

Vol. V —15. 


He's one of the big bosses of 
Government." 


about to break out with something sharp. 
But he restrained himself and asked instead : 
" What's the figure ? ’ 
"$50,000—say 10,000 of your 
sovereigns. " 
“And how do I know that I should get 
paid ? "' 
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The answer was somewhat astounding. 
“ You can pocket the money here, right now," 
said the voice. 

“ And once I got paid, what hold would 
you have on me? How do you know I'd 
shove this Grimshaw over the side? That I 
suppose is what you want? " 

The voice chuckled. “Weve agents 
everywhere, Captain. We'd have you re- 
moved pretty sharp if you tried to diddle 
us." 

“ Oh, would you ? " snapped Kettle. “I’ve 
bucked against some tolerably ugly toughs in 
my time and come out top side, and shouldn't 
mind tackling vour crowd for the sheer sport 
of the thing. But look here Mr. Paddy 
Fenian, you've got hold of the wrong man 
when you came to me. By James, yes, you 
skulking,cowardly swine! You face behind 
a wall! Come out here and talk. I won't 
lift my hands. I'll use my feet to you and 
kick your backbone through your hat. You'd 
dare to ask me to murder a man, would 
you?" 

Captain Kettle'seloquencehad an unlooked- 
for effect. The voice from the speaking 
tube laughed. 

The sailor went on afresh, and spoke of the 
unseen one's ancestors on both sides of the 
house, his personal habits, and probable 
future. He had acquired a goodly flow of 
this kind of vituperation during his profes- 
sional career, and had been compelled to 
keep it bottled up before the passengers on 
the liner. He felt a kind of gusto in 
letting his tongue run loose again, and 
had the proud consciousness that each 
of his phrases would cut like the lash ofa 
whip. 

But the unseen man apparently heard him 
unruffled. “ Blow off steam, skipper," said 
he; “don’t mind me." 

Kettle looked round the empty room de- 
jectedly. “ You thing!” he said. ‘I could 
make a man with more spirit than you out of 
putty.” 

“Of course you could, skipper," said the 
voice with the brogue ; “ of course you could. 
I dont really exist. I'm only a name, as 
vour beastly Saxon papers say when they 
abuse me. But I can hit, as they know, and 
I can draw cheques as vou can find out if you 
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choose. You can have your pay yet if vou 
see fit to change your mind, and ‘remove ' 
spy Grimshaw between here and Liverpool. 
We've plenty of money, and you may as well 
have itas any one else. It's got to be spent 
somehow." 

. "I'd givea lot to wring your neck," said 
Kettle. He tapped the wall to test its 
thickness. 

“ You tire me," said the voice.  * Why 
can't you drop that? You can't get at me; 
and if you go outside and set on all the police 
in New York city, you'll do no good. The 
police in this city know which side their 
bread's margarined. I'm the man with the 
cheque-book, sonny, and you bet they're not 
the sample of fools that'd go and try to snuff 
me out." 

“This is no place for me,” said Kettle. 
“It seems I can't lug you out of the drain 
where you live, and if I stay in touch of vour 
breath any longer, I shall be poisoned. I^e 
told you who I consider your mother to be. 
Don't forget."—And the little bearded sailor 
strode off down the stair again and into the 
street. He had no inclination to go to the 
police, having a pious horror of the law, and 
so he got a trolley car which took him down 
to the East River, and a ferry which carried 
him across to his ship. 

The time was 2 a.m., and the glow of the 
arc lamps and the rattle of winch chains, and 
the roar of working cargo, went up far into the 
night. But noise made little difference to 
him, and even the episode he had just gone 
through was not sufficient to keep him 
awake. 

The master of a Western Ocean ferry gets 
little enough of sleep when he is on the 
voyage, and so on the night before sailing he 
stores up as much as may be. 

As it chanced Mr. Grimshaw took steps to 
impress himself on Captain Kettle's notice at 
an early stage of the next day's proceedings. 
The ship was warping out of dock with the 
help of a walking-beam tug, and a passenger 
attempted to pass the quartermaster at the 
foot of the upper bridge ladder. The sailor 
was stubborn, but the passenger was impera- 
tive, and at last pushed his way up, and was 
met by Kettle himself at the head of the 
ladder. 
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“Well, sir?" said that official. 

“I’ve come to see you take your 
steamer out into New York Bay, 
Captain.” 

“Oh, have you?" said Kettle. 
“Are you the Emperor of Germany 
by any chance? " 

“Iam Mr. Robert Grimshaw.” 

“Same thing. Neither you nor 
he is Captain here. Iam. So Il 
trouble you to get to Halifax out of 
this before you're put. Quarter- 
master, I'll log vou for neglect of 
duty." 

Grimshaw turned and went down 
the ladder with a flushed cheek. 
“Thank you, Captain," he said over 
his shoulder. ‘I've got influence 
with your owners. [I] not neglect 
to use it." 

It chanced also that Captain Kettle 
had been cutting down his Purser's 
perquisites more ruthlessly than usual 
in New York. and that worthy man 
thirsted for revenge. He had taken 
Mr. Grimshaw's measure pretty 
accurately at first sight, and was 
tolerably sure that eight davs of his 
conversation would irritate his skip- 
per into a state approaching frenzv. 
*o he portioned off the commissioner 
to the end right-hand chair at the 
Captain's table. and promised himself 
pleasant revenge in overlooking the 
result. 

Captain Kettle worked the Armenia outside 
the bar and came down to dinner. Horrocks 
whispered in his ear as he came down the 
companion. ‘ Mr. Grimshaw's the man on 
vour right. sir. Had to give him to vou. 
He's some sort of a big bug in the govern- 
ment at home, been over in New York 
inquiring into the organisation of those Pat- 
lander rebels." 

Kettle nodded curtly and went on to his 
seat. The meal began, and went on. Mr. 
Grimshaw made no allusion to the previous 
encounter. He had made up his mind to 
exact retaliation in full, and started at once 
to procure it. He had the reputation in 
London of being a “ most superior person," 
and he possessed in a high degree the art of 
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* Thank yon, Captain,” he said over his shoulder. “Tve got influence 


with your owners.” 


being courteously offensive. He wasa clever 
man with his tongue, and never overstepped 
the bounds of suavity. 

How the wretched Kettle sat through that 
meal he did not know. Under this polished 
attack he was impotent of defence. Nota 
chance was given him for retort. And all the 
thrusts went home. He retired from the 
dinner table with a moist perspiration on his 
face, and an earnest prayer that the Armenza 
would carry foul weather with her all the way 
up to Prince’s landing stage, so that he might 
be forced to spend the next seven or eight 
days on the chilly eminence of the upper 
bridge. 

And now we come to the story of how Cap- 
tain Owen Kettle’s luck again buffeted him. 
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The Armenia was steaming along through 
the night, to the accompaniment of deep and 
dismal hootings from the syren. A fog 
spread over the Atlantic, and the bridge tele- 
graph pointed to “ Half speed-ahead " as the 
Board of Trade directs. The engine-room, 
however, had private instructions as usual, 
and kept up the normal speed. 

On the forecastle head four look-out men 
peered solemnly into the fog and knew that 
for all the practical good they were doing 
they might just as well be in their bunks. 

On the bridge, in glistening oilskins, Keule 
and two mates stared before them into the 
thickness, but could not see as far as the 
forecastle head. And the Armenia surged 
along at her comfortable fourteen knots, with 
five hundred people asleep beneath her deck. 
The landsman fancies that on these occasions 
steamships slow down or stop; the liner 
captain knows that if once he did so, he 
would have little chance of taking his ship 
across the Atlantic again. A day lost to one 
of these ocean ferries means in coal, and 
food, and wages, and so on, a matter of 
£1000 or so out of the pockets of her owners, 
and this is a little sum they do not care to 
forfeit without strong reason. They expect 
their Captains to drive the boats along as 
usual, and make up for the added risk by in- 
creased watchfulness and precaution, and a 
keen noting of the thermometer for any 
sudden fall which should foretell the neigh- 
bourhood of ice. 

Now the Armenia was skirting the edge ot 
the Banks, on the recognised steam lane to 
the Eastward, which differs from that leading 
West; and by all the laws of navigation there 
should have been nothing in the way. 
Nothing, that is, except fishing schooners, 
which do not matter, as they are the only 
sufferers if they haven't the sense to get out of 
the way. 

But, suddenly, through the fog ahead there 
loomed out a vast shape, and almost betore 
the telegraph rung its message to the engine- 
room, and certainly before steam could be 
shut off, the Armenia's bow was clashing and 
clanging and ripping and buckling as though 
it had charged full tilt against a solid cliff. 

The engines stopped, and the awful tearing 
noises ceased, save for a tinkling rattle as of 
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a cascade of glass, and: * There goes my 
blooming ticket," said Kettle bitterly. ** Who'd 
have thought of an iceberg as far south as here 
this time of year.” But he was prompt to act 
on the emergency. 

" Now, Mr. Mate, away forward with you, 
and get the carpenter, and go down and find 
out how big the damage is.” The crew 
were crowding out on deck. ‘All hands 
to boat stations. See all clear for lowering 
away. and then hold on all. Now keep your 
heads. men. There's no damage, and if 
there was damage there's no hurry. Puta 
couple of hands at each of the companion- 
wavs. and keep all passengers below. We can't 
have them messing round here yet awhile.” 

The Purser was standing at the bottom of 
the upper bridge ladder half-clad, cool, and 
expectant. “Ah, Mr. Horrocks, come 
here." 

The Armenia had slipped back from the 
berg by this time and lay still, with the fog 
dense all around her. * Now it's all up with 
the old 4/recz/r, Purser: look how she's by 
the head already. Get your crew of stewards 
together, and victual the boats. Keep ’em in 
hand well, or else we shall have a stampede 
and a lot of drowning. I'll have the boats in 
the water by the time you're ready, and then 
vou must hand up the passengers, women 
first." 

" Ay, aye, sir.” 

“Waita minute. If anyone won't do as 
he's bid, shoot. We must keep order." 

The Purser showed a pistol. “I put 
that in my pocket," said he, * when I heard 
her hit. Good-bye, skipper, I'm sorry I 
haven't been a better shipmate to you.” 

“Good-bye. Purser,” said Kettle, “ you 
aren't a bad sort." 

Mr. Horrocks ran off below, and the chief 
officer came back with his report, which he 
whispered quietly in the shipmaster's ear. 
“It’s fairly scratched the bottom off her. 
There's sixty teet gone, clean. Collision 
bulkhead's nowhere. There's half the Atlantic 
on board already." 

* How long will she swim ?" 

“The carpenter said twenty minutes, but T 
doubt it.” 

“ Well, away with you, Mr. Mate, and stand 


by your boat. Take plenty of rockets and 
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distress lights, and 
if the fog lifts we 
oughtto get picked 
up by the Georgic 
before morning. 
She's close on our 
heels somewhere. 
If you miss her 
and get separated, 
make for St. 
John's." 

“ Ay, aye, sir." 

“So long, Mr. 
Mate. Good luck 
to you." 

* Good-bye, 
skipper. Get to 
the inquiry if you 
can. Ill swear 
till all’s blue that 
itwasn t your fault, 
and you may save 
your ticket yet." 

"All right, 
Matey. I see what 
you mean. But 
Im not going to 
shoot myself this 
journey. I've got 
the missis and the 
kids to think 
about." 

The Mate ran 
off down the lad- 
der, and Kettle 
had the upper 
bridge to himself. 
The decks of the 
steamer glowed 
with flares and 
blue lights. A 
continuous stream 
of rockets spouted 
from her superstructure. far into the inky 
sky. The main fore-deck was already 
flush with the water, and on the hurricane 
deck aft, thrust up high into the air, frigh- 
tened human beings bustled about like the 
inhabitants of some disturbed ant-hill. 

Pair by pair the davit tackles screamed 
out, and the liner’s boats kissed the water, 
rode there for a minute to their painters as 


“If you answer me back," szid Kettle, ^I'l] shoot you dead.” 


they were loaded with the dense human 
freight, and then pushed off out of suction 
reach, and lay to. Dozen by dozen the 
passengers left the luxurious steam hotel, 
and got into the frail open craft which danced 
so dangerously in the clammy fog of that 
Atlantic night. Deeper the Armenia's fore 
part sank beneath the cold waters as her 


forward compartments swamped. 
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From far beneath him in the hull, Kettle 
could hear the hum of the bilge pumps as 
they fought the incoming sluices; and then 
at last those stopped, and a gush of steam 
burred from the twin funnels to tell that the 
engineers had been forced to blow off their 
boilers to save an explosion. 

A knot of three men stood at the head of 
port gangway ladder shouting for Kettle. 
He went gloomily down and joined them. 
They were the Purser, the second mate, and 
Mr. Grimshaw. 

Kettle turned with a blaze of fury on his 
suave tormenter. “Into the boat with you. 
sir. How do you dare to disobey my orders 
and stay behind when the passengers were 
ordered to go? Into the boat with you, or 
by James, I'll throw you there." 

Mr. Robert Grimshaw opened his lips tor 
speech. 

"If you answer me back," said Kettle, 
“TIl shoot you dead." 

Mr. Grimshaw went. He had a tolerable 
knowledge of men, and he understood that 
this ruined shipmaster would be as good as 
his word. He picked his way down the 
swaying ladder to where the white-painted 
lifeboat plunged beneath, finding footsteps 
with clumsy landsman's diffidence. He 
reached the grating at the foot of the ladder, 
and paused. The lifeboat surged up violently 
towards him over a sea, and then swooped 
down ayain in the trough. 

* Jump, you blame’ fool," the second mate 
yelled in his ear, “or the steamer will be 
down under us." And Grimshaw jumped, 
cannoned heavily against the boat's white 
gunwale, and sank like a stone into the black 
water. 

At a gallop there flashed through Captain 
Kettle’s brain a string of facts. He was 
offered £10,000 if this man did not reach 
Liverpool; he himself would be out ot 
employ, and back on the streets again; his 
wife and children would go hungrv. More- 
over, he had endured cruel humiliation from 
this man, and hated him poisonously. Even 
by letting him passively drown he would pro- 
cure revenge and future financial easement. 
But then the memory of that Irish-American 
at the speaking-tube in the Bowery came 
back to him, and the thought of obliging a 
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cowardly assassin like that drove all other 
thoughts from his mind. He thrust Horrocks 
and the second mate aside, and dived into 
the waters after this passenger. 

It is no easy thing to find a man in a rough 
sea and an inky night like that. and for long 
enough heither returned to the surface. The 
men in the lifeboat, fearing that the Armenia 
would founder and drag them down in her 
wash. were beginning to shove off, when the 
two bodies showed on the waves, and were 
dragged on board with boat-hooks. 

Both were insensible, and in the press of 
the moment were allowed to remain so on 
the bottom gratings of the boat. Oars 
straggled out from her sides, frantically 
labouring, and the boat fled over the seas 
like some uncouth insect. 

But they were not without a mark to steer 
for. Rockets were streaming up out of 
another part of the night, and presently, as 
they rowed on over that bleak watery desert, 
the outline of a great steamer shone out, lit 
up like some vast stage picture. The other 
boats had delivered up their freights, and 
been sent adrift. The second mate's boat 
rowed to the foot of her gangway ladder. 

“This is the Georgic,” said a smart officer, 
who received them. “ You are the last boat. 
We've got all your other people unless you've 
lost any.” 

“ No," said the second mate. * We're all 
right. That's the Old Man down there with 
his fingers in that passenger's hair.” 

* Dead?" 

“No. I saw ‘em both move as we came 
alongside." 

* Well, pass 'em up and let's get 'em down 
to our doctor. Hurry now. We wanted to 
break the record this passage, and we've lost 
a lot of time alreadv over you." 

* Right-o." said the Armenia's second mate 
drearily, * though I don't suppose our poor 
old skipper will thank us for keeping him 
alive. After piling up the old Afrocity, he 
isn't likely to ever get another berth." 

"'Man has to take luck as he finds it at 
sea," said the Georgic’s officer, and shouted 
to the rail above him * All aboard, sir.” 

“ Cast off that boat ! " “ Up gangway,” came 
the orders, and the Georgic continued her 
race to the East. 
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TOTEMS. 


By Larra B. STARR. 


HE word Totem 
is an Indianone, 
taken from the 

language of the North 

American redskins. It 

has been a disputed 

point whether it came 
originally from the Ojibways 
or Chippewas ; it is a matter of 
small moment, however, so far 
as this paper is concerned, as 
both tribes are members of the 
great Algonquin race, who, not 
many decades ago, lived and 
flourished in the region of Lake 

Superior. 
AnEnglishmannamed Lony, 

who lived among the Indians for many years, 

and became celebrated as an interpreter, first 
gave the word Totem to the world in a book 

of travels published in 1791. 

As a matter of course, the new word 
roused great curiosity, the result being that 
the writer and others learned in Indianology 
were deluged with questions as to its origin 
and exact meaning. Long says: 

“ One part of the religious superstition of 


the savages consists in each of them faving 
his totem, or favourite spirit, which he 
believes watches over him. This totem, they 
conceive, assumes the shape of some beast 
or other, and, therefore, they never kill or eat 
the animal whose form they think this totem 
bears." 

Subsequent investigations prove the word 
to mean, broadly speaking, the coat of arms, 
or crest, of the family or tribe using it. 
It was also found to signify something more 
than a mere tribal emblem: it was a family 
signal as well as a symbol of nationality, of 
their primitive religion; not merely a bond 
of union among the warlike people, but also 
a regulator of the marriage laws. 

It was also discovered that totemism, under 
different names, was practised in various parts 
of the globe. To quote the words of a 
prominent writer on this subject: “The geo- 
graphical distribution of totemism is very 
wide. In North America it prevails among 
all the Indian tribes. but not among the 
Eskimo. In Central America it is found 
among some of the tribes of Panama: and 
in South America it is found in Colombia, 
Venezuela. Guiana and Patagonia. and traces 
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a rule the bird or animal is considered sacred, 
a sort of tutelary saint, as it were, whose pro- 
vince it is to watch over and protect each 
member of the family carrving its device. 
Dr. Turner, in a very interesting book on 
Samoa, tells some very curious things with 
regard to totemism. The natives believe 
that if a turtle-man—that is, a man who has 
a turtle for his totem or crest—eats of a 
turtle he grows very ill, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard within him saying: “He ate 
me. I am killing him." If a prickly sea- 
urchin-man consumes one of these shellfish, 
a prickly sea-urchin grows in his body and 
kills him. If a mullet-man eats a mullet he 


squints. If a cockle-man carries away a 


gi 


im 


cockle, it appears on some part of his person, 
and if he eat it, it grows on his nose. Ifa 
banana-man uses a banana leaf, he becomes 
bald. Jf à 
butterfly- 
Maori tomb, man catches — . 

a butterfly, it | 

also have been investigated among the Abo- strikes him 
rigines — not the Incas — of Peru. In dead. If a 
Australia it is, or was, universal, and in Africa fowl-man 
it appears to be general in the South and West, eats a fowl, 
and on the equator. It is found alike in delirium and 
Bengal and Siberia, in Polynesia and in death are the 
China." result; andso | 

Among the American Indians the meaning on through | 
of the totem is clear enough; with them itis a long list | 
more clearly defined than among any other of totems, 
people who use it. ‘With them each totem which shows 
marks a clan division, and the members of that the to- 
the tripe who use and carry these 
devices, mark themselves as belonging 
to a distinct division of it, and to be A = 
identified with that division for all ES === 
practical and social purposes, each É- 
savage believing that there exists 
between him and every other member 
of the class, an intimate and altogether 
special relation. 

The familv divisions of the tribes 
vary, and every sub-division takes for 
its crest or totem, a beast or bird ; for 
instance, the hunting tribes take the 
wolf, the bear, the fox, the beaver: 
others take the whale, the eagle, the 
turtle, etc. What governs the choice 
of a totem it is impossible to sav. As 
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Totems, outside the house of a chief, Fort Wrangell, Alaska. 
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tem had something of the quality of a fetish, among these people 
at least, in addition to the heraldic symbolism. 

Now let us see what a totem pole is in reality. The visitor to 
Alaska catches first sight of these curious and ofttimes gruesome 
emblems at Fort Wrangell. However much the previous know- 
ledge he may have of totems, he immediately proceeds to question 
the Thlinket Indians about them, thinking that, having chased the 
game to its lair, he will be able to discover something new and 
reliable. 

He gains little satisfaction from the miserable fish-fed creatures, 
for, stupid as they seem, they are not so foolish as not to delight 
in misleading the white man—aye, and white woman, too, as I 
can testify—and so they tell-any wild story that 
chances to come into their stupid old 
heads. They 
areborn pre- ~~ 
varicators, 
and the in- 
clination to 
lie is never 
cultivated 
out of their 
natures by 
any process 
of civilisa- 
tion which so 
DANN far has been 
HA, 2 3/3 ws ME tried = with 
PAIRA Og l them. 

A S i 

Having 
failed in his 
quest of 
knowledge 
in this direc- 
tion,heturns 
to the totems 
themselves for further information. He finds that the totem is a 
tall cedar post or pole, set before the house of the owner, and 
rudely carved with faces of men and beasts, and with various other 
devices and symbolisms. Occasionally there are two, and some- 
times one is set at the back of the house. After being carved, 
they are coloured with red, blue, and black paint. 

The totem appears to be held as a proof of descent from a com- 
mon ancestor. Descent among these Indians, as in many other 
aboriginal tribes, is counted on the female side, and the first 
emblem at the top is that of the builder—his crest and surname. 
The second device is that of the family of his mother, the child 
in everv instance taking the mother's coat of arms. When there 
are two totems, one shows the descent on the female side and the 
other gives the generations on the male side. 

Curiously enough all Indians do not possess the luxury of a 
totem pole. One must have wealth and be of some influence si Kasha olad BAK 


Totem and Squaw at Wairoa. 
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in the tribe to be able to erect one before his 
house. Few of the common Indians are 
rich enough to afford the expense of carving 
the pole, and to pay for the feasts and cere- 
monies attendant upon the raising of one. 
The totems are paid for with blankets, which 
are the circulating medium of exchange, and 
though these are beautifully woven, they 
bring but a small sum apiece, and as a pole 
costs from twenty to two hundred pounds 
sterling, it will be seen that the ordinary 
Indian must be near the “change of climate ” 
—which is their manner of speaking of 
death—before he can accumulate sufficient 
coin of the realm to pay for a totem. 

The device of the totem is carried out upon 
nearly every article which the family uses, and 
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crest, are set over the graves of the dead. 
At Fort Wrangell the tombs are very in- 
teresting studies. One shows a clumsy but 
realistic bear. another a wolf, and so on. 

The totem forbids persons using the same 
crest to marry, and the offence is considered 
so heinous that the penalty among some 
tribes is death. 

Next to the North American Indians, the 
aboriginal tribes of Australasia present the 
most developed form of totemism known. 
They make the same use of the totem as the 
ted man does. Their crests are taken from 
the animal kingdom chiefly. 

In Africa, among the Hottentots and 
Bechuanas, are found monkey men, crocodile 
men, and buffalo men. The head of the family 
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some of the Indians are so exclusive that 
when going to feasts they carry their own 
totem spoon and dishes with them. Among 
manv of the tribes these dishes are handed 
down from generation to generation, like one's 
grandmother's old china. 

A curious feature of many of the totems at 
Fort Wrangell is the tall, conical hats which 
are set upon the heads of many of the totems 
of the chiefs; they are similar to one of 
the many varieties of head-covering indulged 
in by the Chinese, and some writers have for 
this reason declared the Alaskans to be of 
Oriental origin. 

Fearful and wonderful totemic animals, or 
tall poles. finished at the top with the family 


is the great man of the animal whose name he 
bears. and the members of the tribe will not 
eat the flesh nor use the skin of the protecting 
animal. 

In New Zealand there is a belief among 
the natives that if a man break through the 
prohibition with regard to marriage, and take 
one of his own name to wife, his bones 
will dry up. and he will die even if he does 
not receive the death penalty from his chief. 

The Maoris use the herring-bone, broad 
bands, and triangular markings on their 
totems: they imitate the human figure, and 
carve grotesque faces and forms on their 
totems just as thev do on their houses and 
Canoes. 


Neckties—Plain Boiled Potatoes—Blunt Rasors—Newsboys—and Waterproof Boots. 


Ir neckties were a necessity, men could 
endure, with some degree of patience, the 
miseries inseparable from them. But the 
necktie is a useless anachronism, a survival of 
the days when the stone man, being ignorant 
of buttons and pins, fastened his shirt together 
at the neck with a shoe-string. To-day the 
shirt is invariably fastened at the neck, with a 
stud or a button, and the necktie is a super- 
fluity. It may be said that the necktie is 
designed, not merely to fasten the collar, but 
to keep the neck warm. This is mere 
nonsense. What possible warmth can there 
be ina little band of silk or cambric? If a 
man wishes to keep his throat warm he turns 
up his coat collar, or ties a large silk handker- 
chief around his neck. The idea that a neck- 
tie affords any protection from the cold is as 
absurd as the suggestion of the traditional 
Quaker, that a lady who complained of 
feeling cold should put on another necklace. 

The worries connected with neckties are 
of two kinds. There is the worry, which is 
inseparable from tying a necktie. Not one 
man in a hundred can tie a necktie without 
crumpling it. Brummell had apparently an 
unlimited supply of neckties, and when he 
failed to tie them to his satisfaction he simply 


tossed his failures on the floor. The average 
man, however, seldom has more than one 
available necktie, and when he crumples it in 
trying to tie it, he is obliged to wear it in its 
crumpled state. 

Even when it is properly tied, nothing will 
induce a necktie to remain in its legitimate 
place. Either creeps around towards the 
wearer's ear until it gives him the appearance 
of having a wry neck, or 
it rides up over the top 
of his collar, and makes 
him an object of derision 
to every one who views 
him from the rear. 

Sanguine men have 
often jumped to the con- 
clusion that pins furnish 
the proper remedy for a 
necktie that will not keep 
its place, but the man 
who tries to pin his 
necktie to his collar, 
ends by bending the 
pin, pricking his fingers, 
and smearing his collar 
with his blood. I once 
knew a man who hit on 
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the idea of keeping his neckties in place by 
loading them heavily with tuckshot. The 
plan proved a failure, for the reason that the 
buckshot acted like ball bearings, on which 
the collar rolled so easily that the last state 
of that man’s neck was far worse than the 
first. 

It may be said that there are ready-made 
ties which fasten with a metallic catch, and 
do not need to be tied. These cannot be 
recommended, at least by any conscientious 
man who has read Ruskin, and knows all 
about the Lamp of Truth. The made-up 
neckties, like paste diamonds, and gilt 
watches, profess to be what they are not, and 
the wearer, becoming thus familiarised with 
deceit, soon loses all regard for veracity. 
The demagogue, the lawyer, and the seller of 
cheap American bicycles, habitually wear 
made-up ties. Could there be a stronger 
argument in proof of the demoralising 
influence of these fraudulent articles? 

As for the pretence that the made-up tie 
can be readily fastened around the neck by 
merely putting one end of it through a 
metallic catch, it is a bare-faced falsehood. 
You may stand before your glass for twenty 
minutes, hunting for the opening of the 
invisible catch, but you will rarely find it. If 
you do find it, and succeed in fastening the 
necktie with it, you probably wan't be able to 
unfasten it when you go to bed. Thousands 
of unhappy men in London go nightly to bed 
with their collars still fastened around their 
necks with made-up ties which cannot be 
loosened. 

Fortunately it is always possible to cut the 
tie witha pair of scissors, or a sharp knife, 
but this method of releasing aa ?mprisoned 
neck involves the total destruction of a 
new tie, and persons of narrow means 
naturallv dislike to take such an extreme 
course. 

It should be added that there are men who, 
having failed to find the metallic catch already 
mentioned, attempt to fasten made-up ties 
with a pin. When this attempt is made the 
invisible catch is found to pervade the entire 
interior of the tie, and to turn the point of any 
pin that may be thrust into it. This is a very 
curious and inexplicable fact, in view of the 
undoubted truth that the metallic catch is 
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never more than half an inch in diameter. 
How a bit of metal this size can occupy 
sixteen or seventeen square inches of necktie 
is a mystery. Nevertheless, no man can 
thrust a pin into a made-up necktie without 
coming in contact with the catch, and by the 
time he has made half-a-dozen attempts to 
pin his tie, his language becomes unfit for 
reproduction. 

The worst thing in connection with neckties 
is the proneness of wives to present them to 
their husbands. Everyone admits that women 


know vastly more about 
colours than men know, 
and have infinitely better 
taste in selecting them. 
But when a woman buys 
a necktie for her hus- 
band, she loses all sense 
of colour and every ves- 
tige of taste. Instead of 
buying a quiet black or 
white necktie, she selects 
one composed of red 
j and blue lozenges, com- 
{ plicated with green dogs’ 
heads or yellow horse- 
shoes. This she presents to her unfortunate 
husband, with the assurance that it is per- 
fectly beautiful and wonderfully becoming. 
Unless that husband is an unmitigated brute, 
capable of informing his wife that he had 
rather die than wear her atrocious necktie, 
he must hypocritically thank her for it. and 
wear it, to the ruin of his reputation for taste 
and sanity. 

Every large town is full of men who once 
had a promising future, which has been 
utterly wrecked by the neckties given to 
them by their wives. There are doctors who 
have lost their patients through wearing red 
neckties. There are banking clerks who 
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have shown themselves in the city wearing 
neckties presented by their wives, and have 
thereupon been discharged the next day on 
one Or another flimsy pretext. You may 
sometimes smoke with comparative impunity 
the cigars that your wife has given you— 
provided, of course, you are young and 
exceptionally robust; but you cannot wear 
neckties selected by your wife, and still 
retain the confidence and respect of your 
felow-men. 
= * LÀ d * 

I HEARD of a man last week who had been 
driven to suicide by plain boiled potatoes. 
This is the first case of the kind that ever 
came under my observation, but I have no 
doubt that there have been many such cases. 
The Emglishman is pursued by the plain 
boiled potato almost from his birth to his 
grave. The vast majority of Englishmen 
have become so accustomed to the sight and 
taste of that horrible vegetable that it has 
little effect upon them; but the man of 
delicate sensibilities and poetic stomach 
suffers daily tortures from the inevitable 
plain boiled potato which accompanies every 
meal Of which a cold or hot joint forms a 
part. 

ido NOt mean to speak of the essentially 
objectionable character of the boiled potato. 
If there are people who find it eatable, that 
i their affair. It is the persistent way in 
which this vegetable is daily served that 
makes it à torture both to the flesh and the 
spirit. When a sensitive man has had plain 
non Potatoes served to him twice a day 
Of, Say, thirty years, it is not strange that he 
contemplates suicide as the only way of 


es 

Aga . The only wonder is that he does 
-*velop homicidal as well as suicidal 

mania. 


rdi the world the Englishman is known 
alone Potatoes he consumes, and this fact 
es hu. render it impossible for England 
Foie be on really friendly terms with 

€, or any other nation that knows how to 
Tu Was once lunching with a friend in a 
Tae, restaurant where the waiters are all 
plain "teq Frenchmen. I had declined 
my p Oiled potatoes, and had remarked to 

tend that the plain boiled potato was an 


struggle, and, [7 
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offence to gods and men. 
* Amen!" said the waiter 
with a smile of intense 
satisfaction. That unfor- 
tunate man 
had been 
compelled 
to violate 
his culi- 
nary con- 
science ever 
since he came to 
England by pan- 
dering to the 
plain boiled po- 
tato habit, and so 
pleased was he 
to find a man 
who shared his views that he would doubtless 
have pardoned me if I had thrown a full dish 
of plain boiled potatoes in his face. 

Manna was probably a delicious article of 
food, but, after the Israelites had eaten manna 
and nothing else three times every day for 
fourteen years, they rose up and said that 
unless they could have a change of diet there 
would be trouble. How the British nation 
endures its daily and perpetual plain boiled 
potatoes I cannot comprehend. Every British 
cook will serve them at least twice a day, and 
no remonstrances will have any effect upon 
him or her as the case may be. 

You may fancy that you are the head of 
your house, but, try to banish the plain boiled 
potato from your table, and you will speedily 
find that you are powerless. Years ago I 
gave up the 


although the | 
plain | 
potato 
me with re- 
lent- 
less 
persis- 
tence, 
I en- Je 
dure it in silence. Some of these days the 
British public will awake to a sense of the 
misery wrought by that infamous vegetable, 
and a frequent verdict in cases of suicide will 
be “ Died by the visitation of plain boiled 
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potatoes." 1 hope that no such verdict will 
be necessary in my own case, but I feel that 
my powers of self restraint are growing 
weaker as the years roll on, and the supply 
of plain boiled potatoes shows no signs of 
diminution. 

* * * * * 
Every morning some five million English- 
men dwelling in this island, are exasperated 
by finding themselves under the necessity of 
shaving with a dull razor. This has been 
their invariable experience ever since they 
began to shave, and it will continue to be their 
daily experience until they abandon entirely 
the use of their own razor. And yetthe hope 
of some day owning a sharp razor will rise for 
ever in their breasts. As any practical poet 
might have said: '* Man always is going to 
have, but never bas a sharp razor." :The 
truth is that sharp 
razors are the 
monopoly of bar- 
bers, and such a 
thing as a sharp 
razor in the pos- 
session of a man 
who shaves him- 
self is almost un- 
known. 

I have devoted 
a vast amount of 
time and labour to 
the investigation 
of the subject of 
sharp private 
razors, with the result that I have found but 
five authentic instances of the existence of 
such razors. A sharp razor appeared in the 
possession of a man residing in Edinburgh 
in the year 1581, and it is said that it re- 
mained sharp for nearly seven months. Two 
sharp razors existed in London in 1879, but 
they both disappeared after having been 
used half-a-dozen times. Two more instances 
of sharp razors occurred in America in the 
early part of the present century, but these 
were in the hands of coloured men. and were 
used as weapons of offence and defence 
rather than for legitimate shaving purposes. 
In view of the enormous number of razors 
that have been in use since the year 1581, 
these five instances of sharp razors are hardly 
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worth noticing, and can scarcely be said to 
constitute exceptions to the rule that no man 
except a barber ever has a sharp razor. 

The history of all razors in the possession 
of private persons is the same. The owner 
of a razor tries every means within his power 
to make that razor sharp, but the more he 
tries to sharpen it the duller it becomes. 
After it has reached a stage of dullness, 
which nearly equals the dullness of a dinner 
knife, the owner sends it to a barber, who 
promises to put it in order and make it as 
sharp as any razor can b» made. 

Of course, the barber does not propose to 
injure his business by doing anything of the 
sort. What he does do is cunningly to notch 
the edge of that razor, so that instead of re- 
sembling a dinner knife it resembles a 
carpenter's saw. When it is returned to its 
owner the wretched man tries to shave with it, 
and, after the loss of much blood, and the 
permanent disfigurement of his face with 
lacerated wounds, he throws the razor away, 
and buys a new one. The new razor follows 
closely in the path of the old, and the man 
goes through life without ever once having 
know: the pleasure of owning a sharp razor. 

Barbers alone know the secret of making 
and keeping a sharp razor. This secret is 
handed down among them under the sanction 
of a terri- 
ble oath. 
The vio- 
lation. of 
this oath 
would be 
punished 
by com- 
pelling 
theguilty 
man to 
undergo 
Shaving 
at the 
hands of 
the new- 
est ap- 
prentice, 
wielding a carefully serrated razor. It need 
hardly be said that it is never violated, and, 
consequently, sharp razors are the exclusive 
monopoly of barbers. 
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THE newsboy whose duty it is to leave 
your morning and evening newspapers at 
your door may not be a deliberate torturer. 
but his carelessness makes him fully as 
objectionable as a professional fiend. If he 
always left the wrong paper the remedy 
weald be simple. If, for example. you 
wanted the S/azdard, you would order him 
to leave all the other leading morning papers. 
At least three times a week he would leave 
the S/andard. and forget to leave any of the 
papers that you had really ordered. But 
there is no uniformity in the methods of 
the newsboy, and no foresight can provide 
against his iniquities. He will leave the 
paper you have ordered, say, twice a week, 
and on the remaining four days will leave 
two Zelegraphs, one Daily News, and one 
Chronicle. 

If there happens to be any reason why 
you are particularly anxious to see any one 
paper on a given morning, it is nearly certain 
that he will give you another paper in its 
stead. Whenever he perpetrates these enor- 
mities he manages to do it in so quiet a way 
that he is out of sight before you discover 
that he has profaned your doorstep. If he 
loudly knocks at the door in the morning 
I know that he is in the act of leaving the 
right paper; but when he comes stealthily, 
and deposits a particularly undesirable paper 
on my doorstep, he vanishes round the 
comer half-an-hour before I discover what 
he has done.. 

Occasionally the newsboy varies his crimi- 
nal course by omitting to leave any paper 
whatever. On Saturday afternoons, during 
the football season, my penny evening paper, 
which I should receive at five o'clock, seldom 
arrives. Sometimes the repentant boy fur- 
tively thrusts an unreadable halfpenny evening 
paper under m: door at about half-past eight, 
and evidently regards this proceeding as an 
atonement for his crime. When on the 
Monday evening I manage to waylay him. 
and ask why he did not bring my regular 
evening paper. he informs me that “the 
Pipers wos lyte on Saterdye," which reply, 
regarded in the light of a reason for giving 
me the. Moon instead of the Piccadilly 
Gazette, is mot wholly satisfactory. But logic 
5 not the newsboy's strong point. If it were, 


‘waterproof 


he would not inform me two or g 
three times a week that he |. 
could not bring my morning € 
paper before 
ten o'clock 
“ because there 
was a fire in the 
city last 
night." 
The 
newsboy 
evil seems to 
be inseparable 
from modern 
civilisation, 
and no one has 
yet suggested 
any sufficient remedy for it. 
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Men will not 
deliver newspapers because the pay is insuf- 


ficient. Girls have tried to deliver them, but 
the result has uniformly been a ghastly 
failure — the newsgirl invariably leaving 
papers at houses where no papers were 
desired, and never under any circumstances 
leaving either the right or the wrong papers at 
the houses of subscribers. So long as we 
read newspapers we shall have to endure the 
newsboy, unless we are prepared to go to the 
newspaper shop ourselves, and be told when 
we ask for our favourite paper that it is sold 
out. 

* »* * + * 
Now that the rainy season is here, wet feet 
must be the portion of every man who 
ventures out of 
doors on foot. 
For ages there 
has existed the 
delusion that 
there is such a 
thing as a 


boot, and thou- 
sands of men 
have gone 
through life 
hunting for the 
waterproof 
boot, but never 
finding it. If 
vou buy a pair 
of boots from 


c 
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a bootmaker which he warrants to be water- 
proof, and wear them in a moderate shower, 
you will find that both the upper leather and 
the sole are soaked through with water. 

If you are a wise man, you will be con- 
tented with this single experience, but in all 
probability vou are not wise enough to yield 
at once 
the inevitable. 
You will pro- 
ceed to buv 
some  water- 
proof compo- 
sition which 
promises to 
make anv sort 
of leather 
waterproof. 
, After anoint- 
ing your boots 
with thiscom- 
position, you 
will walk 
through the 
damp grass on a golf links, and when you 
take off those boots you find that all the 
moisture of the links has been condensed 
into water in the inside of your boots. 
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Then you grow angry, throw away that par- 
ticular pair of boots, and buy another from a 
hitherto untried maker, who assures you that 
he alone has the secret of waterproof boots. 
The old—old story repeats itself. You cannot 
go Out in wet weather without getting your feet 
wet, and, no matter how long and how often 
vou worry over your leaking boots, the day 
will never come when you will find a pair of 
boots that are or can be made waterproof. 

The belief in the existence of the water- 
proot boot is one of the strangest and most 
enduring of superstitions. 
in remote antiquity, and it is as universally 
prevalent to day as it was in the dark ages. 
Doctors tell us that men s lives are shortened 
by getting their feet wet. The real truth of 
the matter is that men's lives are shortened by 
the constant worry of the effort to find water- 
proof boots. If a man wishes to be moder- 
ately well and happv, he should accept the 
inevitable ; instead of searching for the water- 
proof boot which does not exist, he should fill 
his boots with water every time he puts them 
on; and thus enjoy that certainty of wet fect 
which is far preferable to the unrest and 
anxiety attending the persistent effort to find 
boots that will keep his feet drv. 


Its origin is lost. 


An etching of this picture has recently been published. 
Narcissus and Echo. 


From the Painting b solomon Tk ‘ olomon, A.R.A. 
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Solomon F. Solomon, 
A.R.A.—Artist and Autocrat. 


Ir painters are a curious 
and eccentric race, their 
patrons frequently equal 
them in oddity. The writer was once 
appealed to by a well-meaning parvenu to 
find him a *slap-up genius ^ whom he 
could patronise. He wanted to buy fame, 
not for the painter, but for himself, his 
ambition being to live in history, “like 
those Roman chaps,” as a great patron of 


Patrons and 
Painters. 


art. Mr. Rudolf Lehmann tells an amusing 
anecdote of a bourgeois art patron who 
called at his studio in Rome. “1 wish," he 
said, *“ to take home to Yorkshire a sou- 
venir of our visit to Rome. I want a family 
picture of my five daughters, my wife, and 
myself, but I don't want to be painted in 
everyday clothes. We can get that in 
London any time. We want some of those 
beautiful Italian costumes. My daughters might—er—be dancing to my mandoline-playing, 
or some such scene as that." 

He was a stout little man with red puffy face, abundant white whiskers, and a bald head, and 
Mr. Lehmann was suggesting the most suitable characters when the patron interrupted him : 

“ I have it. I think the costume of a brigand with his gun and so on would suit me 
admirably.” Mr. Lehmann did not agree with him, but the little man found a more 
accommodating artist. 

Another well-known painter uscd to show the following letter that he had received : 


Sig,—] am in want of some pictures for my new house, and I am told yours are good pictures to buy. 
Please let me know prices and sizes per return. I can do with a good number of first-class pictures if price suits. 
P.S.—My walls are crimson, white, and gold, and the builder says I ought to have pictures that will 

go with them, so as not to spoil the effect. Have you anything in stock * 
Vol. V.— March, 1898.-- No. 27. ry 
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Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. 


From a Photo by Van der Weyde. 


The artist, who was not of the popular 
school of painting, had a sense of humour, 
and invited the patron to his studio. He 
sauntered round and examined the pictures, 
did them, and said so. 
Finally he said: “ You know, what I like isa 
picture you can have a good laugh over— 


but he not like 


something you can look at when you're 


having a cigar after dinner, and really enjoy.” 


For success to come while 
Solomon J. 


one is voung is what we all 
Solomon, A.R.A. - e 


desire. We can enjoy so 
much more adequately what success brings 
when the foot is on the threshold of life than 
when we are treading the path of old age. 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon must contemplate 
his career with some pleasure and satisfaction, 
seeing that his merits as a painter had earned 
for him the distinction of being an Associate 
of the Roval Academy of Arts at the age 
of 35- 

Yet curiously enough, the subject of this 
appreciation did not succeed in winning any 
honours while a student in the oval Academy 
schools. and when it is his turn to teach in 
these very schools, where only some ten years 
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before he was a student, Mr. Solomon must 


be inclined to rate student successes at a 
somewhat cheap rate, seeing how few of those 
who have won high honours in the schools 
justify their early successes in after life. 

Mr. able on leaving the 
Academy schools to go to Paris and enter the 
studio of Cabanel, which he still speaks of as 
" quite ideal." From Paris he went to 
Munich, but found the teaching much too 
casual and unscientific ; 


Solomon was 


so, after about three 


months, he wandered through Italy. He was 
then 20. The following winter he went 
through Spain. After working in ‘Tangier, 


he became convinced that a further course 
of Beaux Arts training would be beneficial, 
so he went back to Paris for another nine 
months, started a studio there, and painted 
some portraits and the first subject picture 
he exhibited in the Academy, which was 
called * Waiting." 

Mr. Solomon has been a hard worker all 
along, and he has had, moreover, a thorough 
belief in himself, which has given him the 
courage to attack large canvases and paint 
subjects which cannot be considered, bv the 
light of 
patterns." 

One of his earliest successes was the large 
picture of “Samson and Delilah,” a repro- 
duction of which the painter has allowed me 


everyday experience, ‘ saleable 


Mrs. Solomon. 


From a Painting by-$olomon J. Solomon, 
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to give in PEARsoN's Magazine. The picture 
is certainly a striking one. Not only is it 
on a large scale, but it is full of dramatic 
action, and a crowded canvas, where there is 
much movement, is a difficult one to keep well 
in hand. ‘Narcissus and Echo," on the 
other hand, shows him in a quieter mood. 

In the line of portraiture Mr. Solomon has 
shown much versatility. Many readers will 
remember his picture of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell as the Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and on 
the walls of his dining-room are several clever 
studies of leading members of the medical 
profession, which he 
made for a picture 
painted for one of them. 
The sketch of his wife 
— for Mr. Solomon 
has recently z0/ taken 
Punch's advice—which 
he has allowed 
reproduce, will give the 
reader some idea of his 
skill in this direction, 
though the delicate 
scheme of colour of 
the original cannot be 
shown, 

Apart from the in- 
terest the artist feels in 
painting a portrait, it is 
the most sure source of 
painter. 
The subject of this in- 


me to 


income to a 


terview has, for his art's 
sake. almost every year 
exhibited an important 
subject picture; but some of his portraits, 
such as the one of Mr. Zangwill, the Jewish 
novelist, Ghetto have made 
him famous, have been important aids to his 


Whose stories 


artistic success. This very portrait, one of 
the most notable of its year, was rushed off in 
Mr. Solomon has 
gripped his subject he goes away at express 


five hours! for when once 


speed, the steam of arustic frenzy being at 
high pressure. 

Mr. Solomon is not the first Jew who has 
gained Academic honours, an} the ** Mac- 
cabeans,” of which he is president, gain a 
little of the lustre which the honour of writing 
A.R.A. after his name confers. 


M. Verestchagin, the famous Russian painter. 
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VERESTCHAGIN, the 
famous Russian 
painter, has been practically an exile from his 
native countrv since his daring brush ventured 
upon subjects that offended the authorities. 
In one of his grimly realistic renderings of an 
execution scene—a theme peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the man's work—he introduced the 
figures of Roussakoff, Michailoff, Jeliaboff, 
and Sofia Perofskaia, the four Nihilists who 
were hanged in St. Petersburg as accomplices 
in the murder of Alexander II. 

About the same time he painted a charac- 
teristic ** Apotheosis of 
War —a bitter satire 
on the glories of 
Russia's triumph over 
the Turks. It portrayed 
a huge and ghastly pile 
ot corpses, 


Artist and Autocrat. 


whose 
uniforms showed them 
to have been soldiers of 
the Tsar and the Sultan, 
heaped together in death 
and decay. Above this 
gruesome heap of vic- 
tims, a great vulture 
flapped its wings. 
Tosatirise the heaven- 
sent institution of mili- 
tary despotism, and to 
immortalise the features 
of the unspeakable Nihi- 
list, are dangerous pro- 
ceedings in the Tsar's 
dominions. Of course, 
it would scarcely do to 
banish to the Siberian mines a painter whose 
genius is the pride of contemporary Russian 
art, but Verestchagin was convinced that the 
more genial atmosphere of France would suit 
himbetterthanthe keener airsof hisnative land. 
He removed to Paris, and has remained there. 
Verestchagin has been a man of action, 
and has many adventures in many 
lands. , His right hand was injured by a 


scen 


bullet during the Turkish war, and it bears 
also the scar of a leopard's bite received on 
At another 
time, while sketching on the Steppes, he 


one of his hunting expeditions. 


broke his right arm, and was obliged to trust 
to peasant surgery for its setting. 
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Copyright, 1896, by Photographische Gesellschuft. 


Butterflies, 


By permission of the Berlin PhotographiiOtontya my, borth) W 


From the Painting by C. Perugini. 


Braun 


Copyright, 1897, by 


It's burning. 


From the Painting by Perez, 
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d OUMANEERING 
LAIND. 


By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


Ir is a reproach to most.of us 
of a touring turn of mind that 
we know very little of our own 
country. England as a plea- 
sure resort is not plaved out ; 
it has simply not been played 
on sufficiently. 

One of the delusions under 
which British pleasure-seekers 
labour is, that it is necessary 
to go to Switzerland to break 
ones neck mountaineering. 
This is quite a mistake. 

The photographs which 
illustrate this article show what 
excellent practice in moun- 
taineering the Lake District 
alone affords, and just to 
prove that the British Isles, as 
a whole, include many neat 
problems of a similar description, I have included a photograph of the Central Gully, 
Lliwedd, and one of the Inaccessible Pinnacle (Sgurr Dearg), Skye. 

No one admits a suicidal intent in taking up mountaineering as an amusement. The 
enthusiasts who devote themselves to these uncomfortable gymnastics, argue that it is a 
necessity; and, having proved this to their own satisfaction, they endeavour to win your 
approval of it on etnical grounds. 

It is a sport for strong men, obviously, and the first inference you are asked to accept is 
that strong men must have an exercise of some sort, and in the mountaineer's opinion, the 


Rounding the notch, Pillar Rock. 


From Photo by Abraham, Keswick, 


stronger and rougher and more uncomfortable it is, the better he should like it. 

The ethical view is that mountaineering is the most harmless amusement that has been 
yet devised. It involves no sacrifice of comfort on the part of anyone but the climber. 
Cricket or football is only shared by the spectator at the cost of deprivation of all participation 
in the actual play; while hunting, fishing, and shootin 
creatures. | 


g, involve a cruel slaughter of innocent 
Now the mountaineer hides himself in gullies and “chimneys,” and behind boulders ; 
while the very essence of his sport is to get out of sight as speedily as possible. He 
therefore exacts no toll from the spectator, either of time or discomfort, and the only thing 
he ever threatens to kill is himself. 
There is a certain element of importance attached to the sport by the alleged oppor- 
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Kern Knotts' Chimney. 


From Photo by Abraham, Keswi 


tunities afforded the climber of studying 
zoologv, botanv, and geology; but anyone 
glancing at the illustrations to this article will 
doubtless share my opinion that devotees of 
mountaineering have other things to think of. 

The benefit to health is the thing most 
reasonably insisted on; and, dealing with this 
aspect of it, Mr. Charles Pilkington, President 
of the Alpine Club, writing on * Hill Climb- 
ing in the British Isles," in the Badminton 
volume on mounta3ineering, Says : 

“ Let us sum up the lessons that the moun- 
tains of the British Isles can teach us. That 
they can vive healthy exercise, and cultivate 
m us the power of appreciating the beauties 
and grandeur of Nature, has lone been known 


to manv. We may learn the proper use 
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of our legs, the balance 
of our bodies, and :o 
to regulate our move- 
ments that distances 
may be traversed, and 
heights scaled with the 
least possible expendi- 
ture of force. . . . 

* We may learn to 
climb difficult rocks, 
to avoid dislodging 
loose stones, and to 
guard against those 
dangers that are pecu- 
liar to grassy moun- 
tains. We can practise 
carrying à pack, and, 
to a great extent, learn 
the use of the ice-axe 
and rope, and some- 
thing also of the vary- 
ing conditions and 
appearance of snow." 

When by the practice 
of these arts you are 
shown how to mount 
Kern Knotts by one of 
its cavernous chimneys, 
you may also ask if 
there is no other way 
of reaching the top! 
Of course there are 
several ways, but not 
by climbing. 

To really enjoy 
mountaineering you must have no mere 
commonplace, practical object in view. You 
must leave every path common sense, custom, 
or the average mountain sheep is likely to 
point out, and, going in some other direction, 
climb, merely for the sake of climbing. 

You do not climb to get anvwhere, but 
merely to climb. If when climbing vou 
strike on an easy way to the top, you must go 
in some other direction where the chances 
appear to be in favour of breaking vour 
neck. 

Do aught else and you lack the soul of a 
climber. For vou the Alps is a closed book, 
and even the Dolomites in the Austrian 1 vrol 
an unattainable ecstasy, he very essence 


of climbing is to be in extreme discomfort 


The Gable Needle, 


sick. 


Abraham, Ke 


From Photo by 
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and constant danger, and have no object in 
view beyond climbing and descending. 

The best mountaineering party consists of 
three, with a length of rope of about 8oft. be- 
tween them. ‘They should be provided with 
ice-axes, strong sharp-nailed 
clothes, and woollen mittens. 


boots, rough 
The ice-axes 
may sometimes be used for cutting steps into 
declivities which present neither foot nor 
handhold, and they are also useful for cutting 
through ice-surfaces on the face of rocks, or 
across shelving pathways which would other- 
wise insure some exercises in skating which 
are admittedly outside the domain of the 
gymnastics of mountaineering, and are rather 
too unsafe at altitudes of several hundred feet 
above the first visible landing-place. 
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The Inaccessible Pinnacle (Sgurr Dearg). 


From Photo by Abraham, Keswick. 
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The axe can also be used as a climbing 
hook, as it mav frequently be driven into 
some projection above and enable the climber 
to haul himself up on a level with it. 

The ice-axe is not of much use when the 
rocks are covered only by a thin veneer of 
ice. Then, for foothold, the rasping qualities 
of rough-shod boots are the best to be relied 
on, while for handhold, woollen mittens 
are found to possess valuable qualities of 
tenacity. 

Frequently the climber has to cling to the 
face of a rock by his mittens and rough shoes 
with almost the same reliance on his powers 
of adhesion as a fly must have in exercising 
on a window-pane. 

In rounding the notch of the Pillar Rock, 
as shown in the photo- 
graph on page 241, 
the leader has aticklish 
job in front of him. 
At the actual point 
photographed he may 
enjoy a moments 
breathing space, but 
another step or two 
probably narrows his 
foothold, and brings 
him into conflict with 
some projection jutting 
out awkwardly over- 
head. 

When any especially 
hazardous point has to 
be negotiated, the coil 
of rope which unites 
the adventurers, is their 


only reliable safe- 
guard. Coiled round 


a secure projection, or 
threaded through 
several, it renders the 
climber tolerably free 
from a fatal slip. The 
same process is re- 
peated for each one 
until the particular 
danger is passed. 

A favourite method 
of climbing is to thread 
ones way laboriously 
up the cavernous 
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recesses of the “ chim- 


neys, with which 


several of the rocks, 
such as Great Gable, 
are plentifully supplied. 
The beauty of ascents 
made in this fashion is 
that stones dislodged 
overhead are guided 
amount of 
accuracy on to the 


with some 


cranium., 
and his only chance of 


climber's 


safety lies in being 
able to dodge them. 

What he is unable 
to dodge—if he would 

is the occasional jet 
of cold, icy mountain 
spring water, the full 
benefit of which the 
climber is often bound 
to accept with a heroic 
pretence of relish, 
while making his way 
upward in saturated 
and dripping clothing. 

In Mr. Owen Glynne 
Jones's book on 
“ Rock -climbing in 
the English Lake Dis- 
trict,” that typical en- 
thusiast, referring tc 
his attack on Eagle 
Crag Gully, quotes the 
directions in the Wast- 
dale book : ** Here climb in the water as little 
as vou can!" 

There is a decided suggestion of qualifica- 
tion about this advice; but how much it is 
heeded one gathers a few lines lower down, 
when Mr. Jones agrees, with evident gusto, 
that ** the most obvious way out here is up the 
waterfall, as usual." 

In all rock-climbing, whether on the eye- 
brow of a cliff, or in the recesses of a chimney, 
à very necessary ability is that of being able 
to negociate loose stones. There is a distinct 
art in securing support by “ pressing " these. 
To pull them or lean on them is fatal, as you 
simply send them tumbling down, to the 


probable danger of any companions along 


From Photo by 
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Central Gully, Lliwedd, 
Abraham, Keswick. 


the rope, and with a great chance of following 
in the descent vourself. 

It is possible, however, to learn how to 
find the centre of gravity. which keeps them 
in their place, and, with the delicate touch of 
a juggler working with half-frozen fingers 
encased in rough woollen mittens, vou can 


vour whole weight on 


learn how to “press - 
this point and derive support from it. 

The method of climbing up a chimney, 
which is quite a commonplace of moun- 
taineering, is thus described by Mr. O. G. 
Jones :— 

“The process of ‘backing up’ is exces- 
sively thrust 


fatiguing, the necessary to 


hold oneself firmly zz sz; being, as a rule, 
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much greater than the equivalent of one’s 
weight, and the whole of this thrust being at 
every slight lift transmitted through the arms. 
He who fails to the attitude I am 
describing, may easily perform an experiment 


realise 


that illustrates the mechanical principles in- 
volved, by sitting down across a doorway or 
narrow passage, and attempting to work up- 
wards by pressure of the feet against one side 
and back against the other. 
3ft. from the ground, he waits a minute or 
two, and then attempts to move again, either 
up or down, he will perceive that the simple 
holding in place has tired his muscles and 
made advance or retreat equally difficult.” 

In the photograph of Kern Knotts, Great 
Gable, one of these chimneys is clearly 
shown. It has been successfully negotiated 
by the leader, who is now lending his com- 
panion the support of a “threaded " rope. 

The Gable Needle looks a terrific climb to 
the ordinary person not an adept in the game 
of neck-risking, but from the fact that several 
ladies have reached the top, it will be seen 
that it is not regarded as one of the im- 
possibles—if such places exist! How neces- 


lf, when some 
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sary it is to be a mountaineer to negotiate it 
successfully may be gathered from the fact 
that * practice on ordinary strong mantel- 
shelves " is recommended as a good pre- 
liminary for learning how to effect some of 
the earlier and easier staves of the ascent. 

It may be mentioned that part of this 
mantel-shelf climbing is, in real practice, over 
a sheer drop of rooft. To reach the top 
boulder, the leader must generally avail him- 
self of the shoulders of his companions. 
But wonders can be done with a pick and a 
rope, and while the uselessness and risk of 
such performances may strike many, the 
skill and daring exhibited must be patent 
to all. 

The Inaccessible Pinnacle (Sgurr Dearg, 
Skye) is another point which challenges con- 
quest, if only by reason of its name. 

The photograph of the Central Gulley, 
Lliwedd, gives a capital idea of the ice-practice 
to be met with ; while the Great Auk Pinnacle, 
Scawfell, is one of the curiosities of ice- 
structure, the sight of which rewards the 
mountaineer for the pains he has taken and 
endured. 


Great Auk Pinnacie, S:awfell, in winter. 


From Photo by Abraham, Keswick. 
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By E. AND H. HERON, 


III.—THE STORY OF THE MOOR ROAD.* 


No. 


“Tuer medical profession must always have 
its own peculiar offshoots," said Mr. Flax- 
man Low, "some are trades, some mere 
hobbies, others, again, are allied subjects of 
a serious and profound nature. Now, as a 
student of psychical phenomena, I account 
myself only two degrees removed from the 
ordinary general practitioner." 

“How do vou make that out? " returned 
Colonel Daimley, pushing the decanter of 
old port invitinglv across the table. 

“The nerve and brain specialist is the link 
between myself and the man you would send 
for if vou had a touch of lumbago," replied 
Low with a slight smile. “ Each division is 
but a higher grade of the same ladder—a step 
upwards into the unknown. I consider that 
I stand just one step above the specialist who 
makes a studv 
of brain disease 
and insanity ; he 
is at work on the 
disorders of the 
embodied spirit, 
while I deal with 


abnormal con- 
ditions of the 
free and de- 


tached spirit.” 
Colonel 
Daimley 


laughed aloud. 
“That wont 
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do, Low! No, no! 
ghosts are sick." 

“Certainly,” replied Low gravely. “A 
very small proportion of spirits return as 
apparitions after the death of the body 
Hence we may conclude that a ghost is a 
spirit in an abnormal condition. Abnormal 
conditions of the body usually indicate 
disease ; why not of the spirit also ? ” 

“That sounds fair enough,” observed Lane 
Chaddam, the third man present. “ Has the 
Colonel told vou of our spook ?” 

The Colonel shook his handsome 
head in some irritation. 

* You haven't convinced me vet, Lane, 
that it is a spook,” he said drily. ‘** Human 
nature is at the bottom of most things in 
this world according to my opinion." 

* What spook 
is this ? ' 
Flaxman 
“I heard nö- 
thing of ‘it 
when I was down 
with you last 
year." 

* It's a recent 
acquisition, re- 
plied Lane 
Chaddam. I 
wish we were rid 
of it for my 
part." 


First prove that your 


grey 


asked 
Low, 


* Copyright, 1898, by E, and H. Heron, in the United States of America. 
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“Have you scen it?" asked Low as he 
rclit his long German pipe. 

* Yes, and felt it!” 

“What is it?” 

* That's for you to sav. He nearly broke 
my neck for me—thats all I can swear 
to." 

Low knew Chaddam well. He was a long- 
limbed, athletic young fellow, with a good 
show of cups in his rooms, and was one of 
the various short-distance runners mentioned 
in the Badminton as having done the 
hundred in level time, and not the sort of 
man whose neck is easy to break. 

“How did it happen?" asked Flaxman 
Low. 

“ About a fortnight ago," replied Chaddam 
“Twas flight-shooting near the burn where 
the hounds killed the otter last year. When 
the light began to fail, I thought I would 
come home bv the old quarrv. and pot any- 
thing that showed itself. As I walked along the 
far bank of the burn, I saw a man on the near 
side standing on the patch of sand below the 
reeds and watching me. As I came nearer I 
heard him coughing; it sounded like a sick 
cow. He stood still as if waiting for me. I 
thought it odd, because amongst the meres 
and water-meadows down there one never 
meets a stranger." 

“ Could vou see him pretty clearly ? " 

“ I saw his outline clearly, but not his face, 
because his back was toward the west. He 
was tall and jerrv-built, so to speak, and had 
a little head no bigger than a child's, and 
he wore a fur cap with queer upstanding 
ears. When I came close, he suddenly 
slipped away; he jumped behind a big dyke, 
and I lost sight of him. But I didnt pay 
much attention; I had my gun. and I con- 
cluded it was a tramp." 

“Tramps don't follow men of your size," 

observed Low with a smile. 
.—. "This fellow did, at any rate. When I got 
across to the spot where he had been stand- 
ing—the sand is soft there—-I looked for his 
tracks. I knew he was bound to lave a big 
foot of his own considering his height. But 
there were no footprints ! " 

“No footprints? You mean it was too 
dark for vou to see them ? " broke in Colonel 
Daimley. 


* [ am sure I should have seen them had 
there been any," persisted Chaddam quietly. 
* Besides, a man can't take a leap as he did 
without leaving a good hole behind him. 
The sand was perfectly smooth, because 
there had been a strong east wind all day. 
After looking about and seeing no marks, I 
went on to the top of the knoll above the 
quarry. After a bit I felt I was followed, 
though I couldnt see anyone. You remem- 
ber the thorn bush that overhangs the quarry 
pool? I stopped there and bent over the 
edge of the cliff to see if there was anything 
in the pool. As I stooped I felt a point like 
a steel puncheon catch me in the small of 
the back. I kicked off from the quarry wall 
as well as I could, so as to avoid the broken 
rocks below, and I just managed to clear 
them, but I fell into the water with a flop that 
knocked the wind out of me. However, I 
held on to the gun, and, after a minute, I 
climbed to a ledge under the cliff and waited 
to see what my friend on top would do nest. 
He waited, too. I couldnt see him, but I 
heard him— he coughed up there in the dusk, 
the most ghastly noise I ever heard. The 
Colonel laughs at me, but it was about as 
nasty a half-hour as I care to have. In the 
end, I swam out across the pool and got 
home." 

“I laugh at Lane." said the Colonel, * but 
all the same, it's a bad spot for a fall." 

“You say he struck you in the back?” 
asked Flaxman Low. turning to Chaddam. 

“Ves, and his finger was like a steel 
punch." 

“What does Mrs. Daimlev sav to this 
affair?" went on Low presently. 

* Not a word to my wife or Olivia, my dear 
Low!" exclaimed Colonel Daimlev. “It 
would frighten them needlessly ; besides, 
there would be an infernal fuss if we wanted 
to go flighting or anything after dark. I only 
fear for them, as they often drive into Nerbury 


by the Moor Road, which passes close by the - 


quarry.” 

“Do they go in for their letters every 
evening as they used to do?” 

* Just the same. And they wont take 
Stubbs with them, in spite of advice.” The 
Colonel looked  disconsolately at Low. 
“Women are angels, bless them! but they 
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are the dickens to 
deal with because 
they always want to 
know why?” 

“And now, Low, 
what have you to 
say about it ? " asked 
Chaddam. 

" Have you told 
me all? " 

“Yes. The only 
other thing is that 
Livy says she hears 
someone coughing 
in the spinney most 
nights." 

“Tf all is as you 
say, Chaddam —par- 
don me, but in cases 
like this imagination 
is apt to play an un- 
suspected part — I 
should think that you 
have come upon a 
unique experience. 
What you have told 
me is not to be ex- 
plained upon the 
lines of any ordinary 
theory.” 

After this they fol- 
lowed the ladies into 
the drawing - room, 
where they found 
Mrs. Daimley im- 
mersed in a novel as usual, and Livy 
looking pretty enough to account for the 
frequent presence of Lane Chaddam at Low 
Riddings. He was a distant cousin of the 
Colonel, and took advantage of his relation- 
ship to pay protracted visits to Northumber- 
land. 

Some years previous to the date of the 
above events, Colonel Daimley had bought 
and enlarged a substantial tarmhouse which 
stood in a dip south of a lonely sweep of 
Northumbrian moors. It was a land of pale 
blue skies and far off frinzes of black and 
ragged pine trees. 

From the house a lane led over the wind- 
swept shoulder of the upland down to a hollow 
spanned by a railway bridge, then up again 
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“I kicked off from the quarry wall as well as I could.” 


across the high levels of the moors until at 
length it lost itself in the outskirts of the little 
town of Nerbury. This Moor Road was 
peculiarly lonely; it approached but one 
cottage the whole way, and ran very nearly 
over the doorstep of that one—a deserted- 
looking slip of a place between the railway 
bridge and the quarry. Beyond the quarry 
stretched acres of marshland, meadows and 
reedy meres, all of which had been manipu- 
lated with such ability by the Colonel, that 
the duck shooting on his land was the envy of 
the neighbourhood. 

In spite of its loneliness the Moor Road was 
much frequented by the Daimleys; who 
preferred it to the high road, which was un- 
interesting and much longer. Mrs. Daimley 
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“He stared at me so threateningly that I whipped up Lorelie." 


and Olivia drove in of an evening to fetch 
their letters—being people with nothing on 
earth to do, they were naturally always in a 
hurry to get their letters—and they perpetually 
had parcels waiting for them at the station 
which required to be called for at all sorts of 
hours. Thus it will be seen that the fact of 
the quarry being haunted by Lane Chaddam's 
assailant, formed a very real danger to the 
inhabitants of Low Riddings. 

At breakfast next day Livy said the tramp 
had been coughing in the spinney half the 
night. 

“In what direction? 
Low. 

Livy pointed to the window which looked 
on to the gate and the thick boundary hedge, 
the last still full of crisp ruddy leaves. 

“ You feel an interest in your tramp, Miss 
Dajmley ? " 

" Of course, poor creature! I wanted to 


79 


asked Flaxman 


go out to look for him the other night, but 
they would not allow me.” 

“That was before we knew he was so 
interesting,” said Chaddam. “I promise 
we ll catch him for you next time he comes." 

And this was in fact the programme they 
tried to carry out, but although the coughing 

was heard in the spinney, no one even 

caught a glimpse of any living thing 
moving or hiding among the trees. 
The next stage of the affair happened 
to be an experience of Livy. In some 
excitement she told the assembled 
family at dinner that she had just 
seen the coughing tramp. 
Lane Chaddam changed colour. 
“ You don't mean to say, Livy, 
that you went to search for him 
alone?" he exclaimed half-angrily. 
Flaxman Low and the Colonel 
wisely went on eating oyster patties 
without taking any apparent notice 
of the girl's news. 
“Why shouldn't I?" asked 
Livy quickly, “but as it happens I saw him 
in Scully's cottage by the quarry this 
evening." 


"What?" exclaimed Colonel Daimley, “in | 


Scully’s cottage. I'll see to that.” 

* Why? Are you all so prejudiced against 
my poor tramp ? " 

* On the contrary," replied Flaxman Low, 
“we all want to know what he's like." 

“So odd-looking! I was driving home 
alone from the post when, as I passed the 
quarry cottage, I heard the cough. You 
know it is quite unmistakable ; I looked 
up at the window and there he was. | 
have never seen anybody in the least like him. 
His face is ghastly pale and perfectly hairless. 
and he has such a little head. He stared at 
me so threateningly that I whipped up 
Lorelie." 

“ Were you frightened, then ? " 

* Not exactly, but he had such a wicked 
face that I drove away as fast as I could." 

“ I understood that you had arranged to 
send Stubbs for the letters?" said Colonel 
Daimley with some annoyance. *' Why cant 
girls say what they mean ? " 

Livy made no reply, and after a pause 
Chaddam put a question. 
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* You must have passed along the Moor 
Road about seven o'clock ? " 

** Yes, it was after six when I left the Post- 
Office," replied Livy. “ Why?” 

* It was quite dark—how did you see the 
hairless man so plainly? I was round on the 
marshes all the evening, and I am quite 
certain there was no light at any time in 
Scully's cottage." 

* [ don't remember whether there was any 
light behind him in the room," returned Livy 
after a moment's consideration; “I only know 
that I saw his head and face quite plainly." 

There was no more said on the subject at 
the time, though the Colonel forbade Livy to 
run any further risks by going alone on the 
Moor Road. After this the three 
men paraded the lane and lay in wait 
for the hairless tramp or ghost. On 
the second evening their watch was 


"I saw 
coming 


him," 


meant to meet 
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rewarded, when Chaddam came hurriedly 
into the smoking-room to say that the cough- 
ing could at that instant be heard in the hedge 
by the dining-room. It was still early, although 
the evening had closed in with clouds, and 
all outside was dark. 

* I'll deal with him this time effectually ! "' 
exclaimed the Colonel. “TIl slip out the 
back way, and lie in the hedge down tlie road 
by the field gate. You two must chivy him 
out to me, and when he comes along, I'll 
have him against the sky-line and give him 


him 
and 


a charge of No. 4 if he 
shows fight." 

The Colonel stole down 

the lane while the others beat 


the spinney and hedge, Flax- 
man Low very much chagrined at 
being forced to deal with an in- 

teresting problem in this rough and 
ready fashion. However, he saw that 


on this occasion at least it would be 
useless to oppose the Colonel's notions. 
When he and Chaddam met after beating the 
hedge they saw a tall figure shamble away 
rapidly down the lane towards the Colonel's 
hiding-place. 
Thev stood stil and waited for develop- 


ments, but the minutes followed each other 
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in intense stillness. 
the Colonel. | 

“ Hullo, Colonel, anything wrong ? ” asked 
Chaddam on nearing the field gate. 

The Colonel straightened himself with the 
help of Chaddam’s arm. 

* Did you see him ? " he whispered. 

“We thought so. Why did you not fire ?" 

* Decause," said the Colonel in a husky 
voice, “ I had no gun!" 

“ But you took it with you? ” 

“Yes.” 

Flaxman Low opened the lantern he 
carried, and, as the light swept round in a 
wide circle, something glinted on the grass. 
It was the stock of the Colonel's gun. A 
little further off they came upon the Dainascus 
barrels bent and twisted into a ball like so 
much fine wire. Presently the Colonel 
explained. 

“I saw him coming and meant to meet 
him, but I seemed dazed—I couldn't move! 
The gun was snatched from me, and I made 
no resistance—I don't know why." He took 
the gunbarrels and examined them slowlv, 
* [ give in, Low, no human hand did that." 

During dinner Flaxman Low said abruptly : 


Then they went to find 
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“There has been a slight explosion of gas here,” he said. 
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“I suspect you have lately had an earth- 
quake down here.” 

“How did you know?” asked 
“ Have you been to the quarry?” 

Low said he had not. 

“Ic was such a poor little earthquake that 
even the papers did not think it worth while 
to mention it!” went on Livy. ** We didnt 
feel anv shock, and, in fact, knew nothing 
about it until Dr. Petterped told us." 

* You had a landslip though?" went on 
Low. 

Livy opened her pretty eves. 

“But you know all about it," she said. 
“Yes, the landslip was just by the old 
quarry,” 

“ I should like to see the place to-morrow,” 
observed Low. 

Next day, therefore, when the Colonel 
went off to the coverts with a couple of 
neighbours, whom he had invited to join him, 
Flaxman Low accompanied Chaddam to 
examine the scene of the landslip. 

From the edge of the upland, looking 
across the hollow crowded with reedy pools, 
they could see in the torn, reddish flank of 
the opposite slope the sharp tilt of the broken 
strata. To the right of this 
lay the old quarry, and about 
a hundred yards to the left the 
lonely house and the curving 
road. 

Low descended into the 
hollow and spent a long time 
in the spongy ground between 
the back of the quarry and the 
lower edge of the newly-un- 
covered strata, using his little 
hammer freely, especially about 
one narrow black fissure, round 
which he sniffed and pottered 
in absorbed silence. Presently 
he called to Chaddam. 

“There has been a slight 
explosion of gas —a rare gas, 
here," he said. ‘I hardly hoped 
to find traces of it, but it is 
unmistakeable.”’ 

“ Very unmistakeable,”’ 
agreed Chaddam, with a laugh. 
^ You'd have said so had you 
been here when it happened." 


Livy. 
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* Ah, very satisfactory indeed. And that 
was a fortnight ago, you say ? " 

* Rather more now. It took place a couple 
of days before mv fall into the quarry pool." 

* Anyone ill near by—at that cottage for 
instance?" asked Low, as he joined Chaddam. 

“Why? Wasthat gas poisonous? "There's 
a man in the Colonel's employ named Scully 
in that cottage, who has had pneumonia, 
but he was on the mend when the landslip oc- 
curred. Since 
then he has 
grown steadily 
worse.” 


* Is there 
anyone with 
him?" 

" Yes, the 


Daimlevs sent 
for a woman to 
look after him. 
Scully's a very 
decent man. I 
often go in to 
see him." 

"And so 
does the hair- 
less man ap- 
parently,” 
added Low. 

* No, that's 
the queer part 
of it. Neither 
he nor the 
woman in 
charge have 
ever seen such 
a person as 
Livy described. 
I dont know 
what to think." 

“The first 
thing to be done is to get the man from here 
at once," said Low decidedly. “ Let’s go in 
and see him.” 

They found Scully low and drowsy. The 
nurse shook her head at the two visitors in a 
despondent way. 

* He grows weaker day by day," she 
said. 

“ Get him away from here at once," repeated 
Low, as they went out. 


He saw the thing 
leap down on 
to the road. 
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* We might have him up at Low Riddings, 
but he seems almost too weak to be moved," 
replied Chaddam doubtfully. 

“ My dear fellow, it’s his only chance of 
life." 

The Daimleys made arrangements for the 
reception of Scully, provided Dr. Thomson 
of Nerbury gave his consent to the removal. 
In the afternoon, therefore, Chaddam bicycled 
into Nerbury to see the doctor on the subject. 

“Tf 7? were you, 
Cnaddam," said 
Low before he 
started, “Td 
be back by 
daylight." 
Unfortu- 
nately Dr. 
Thomson was 
on his rounds, 
and did not re- 
turn until after 
dark, by which 
time it was too late 
to remove Scully 
that evening. After 
leaving the doctor’s 
house Chaddam went 
to the station to in- 
quire about a box from 
Mudie's. The books 
having arrived, he took 
out a couple of volumes 
for Mrs. Daimley’s present 
consumption, and was strap- 
ping them on in front of his 
bicycle, when it struck him 
that unless he went home by 
the Moor Road he would be 
late for dinner. 

Accordingly he branched off 
into the bare track which led 
over the moors. The twilight had deepened 
into a fine, cold night, and a moon was 
swinging up into a pale, clear sky. .The 
spread of heather, purple in the daytime, 
appeared jet black by moonlight, and across 
it he could see the white ribbon of read 
stretching ahead into the distance. The 
scents of the night were fresh in his nostrils, 
as he ran easily along the level with the 
breeze behind him. 
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He soon reached the incline past Scully’s 
cottage. Well away to the left lay the quarry 
pool like a blotch of ink under its shadowing 
cliff. There was no light in the cottage, and it 
seemed even more deserted-looking than usual. 

As Chaddam flashed under .the bridge, 
he heard a cough, and glanced back over his 
shoulder. 

A tall, loose-jointed form he had seen 
once before, was rearing itself up upon the 
railway bridge. There was something 
curiously unhuman about the lank outlines 
and the cant of the small head with its 
prick-eared cap showing out so clearly 
against the lighter sky behind. 

When Chaddam looked again, he saw the 
thing on the bridge fling up its long arms 
and leap down on to the road some thirty 
feet below. 

Then Chaddam rode. He began to think 
he had been a fool to come, and he counted 
that he was a good mile from home. At 
first he fancied he heard footfalls, then he 
fancied there were none. The hard road 
flew under him, all thoughts of economising 
his strength were lost, his single aim was to 
make the pace. 

Suddenly his bicycle jerked violently, and 
he was shot over into the road. As he fell, 
he turned his head and was conscious of a 
little, bleached, bestial face, wet with fury, not 
ten yards behind ! 

He sprang to his feet, and ran up the road 
as he had never run before. He ran 
wonderfully, but he might as well have tried 
to race a cheetah. It was not a question of 
speed, the game was in the hands of this 
thing with the limbs of a starved Hercules, 
whose bony knees seemed to leap into its 
ghastly face at every stride. Chaddam 
topped the slope with a sickening sense of 
his own powerlessness. Already he saw 
Low Riddings in the distance, and a dim 
light came creeping along the road towards 
him. Another frantic spurt, and he had 
almost reached the light, when a hand closed 
like a vice on his shoulder, and seemed to 
fasten on the flesh. He rushed blindly on 
towards the house. He saw the door-handle 
gleam, and in another second he had pitched 
head foremost on to the knotted matting in 
the hall. 


When he recovered his senses, his first 
question was: ‘‘ Where is Low?" 

* Didn't you meet him?” asked Livy, 
* [—that is, we were anxious about you as 
you were so late, and I was just going to 
meet you when Mr. Low came downstairs 
and insisted on going instead." 

Chaddam stood up. 

* [ must follow him." 

But as he spoke the front door opened, 
and Flaxman Low entered, and looked up at 
the clock. 

* Eight-twénty," he said, ‘ You're late, 
Chaddam." 

Afterwards in the smoking-room he gave 
an account of what he had seen. 

* [ saw Chaddam racing up the road with 
a tall figure behind him. It stretched out 
its hand and grasped his shoulder. The 
next instant it stopped short as if it had been 
shot. It seemed to reel back and collapse, 
and then limped off into the hedge like a 
disappointed dog." 

Chaddam stood up and began to take off 
his coat. 

“ Whatever the thing is, it is something 
out of the common. Look here! " he said, 
turning up his shirtsleeve over the point of 
his shoulder, where three singular marks 
were visible, irregularly placed as the fingers 
of a hand might fall. They were oblong in 
shape, about the size of a bean, and swollen in 
purple lumps well above the surface of the skin. 

“ Looks as if someone had been using a 
small cupping glass on you," remarked the 
Colonel uneasily. * What do you say to it, 
Low?” 

“I say that since Chaddam has escaped 
with his life, I have only to congratulate him 
on what, in Europe certainly, is a unique 
adventure." 

The Colonel threw his cigar into the fire. 
© ‘ Such adventures are too dangerous for my 
taste," he said. ‘This creature has on two 
occasions murderously attacked Lane Chad- 
dam, and it would, no doubt, have attacked 
Livy if it had had the chance. We must 
leave this place at once, or we shall be 
murdered in our beds!” 

“I don't think, Colonel, that you will be 
troubled with this mysterious visitant again," 
replied Flaxman Low. 
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“I saw Chaddam racing up the road with a tall figure behind him.” 


* Why not? Who or what is this horrible 
thing ? " 

“I believe it to be an Elemental Earth 
Spirit," returned Low. “No other solution 
fits the facts of the case." 

* What is an Elemental?" resumed the 
Colonel irritably. ‘Remember, Low, I 
expect you to prove your theories so that a 
plain man may understand, if I am to stay 
on at Low Riddings." 

" Eastern occultists describe wandering 
tribes of earth spirits, evil intelligences, pos- 
sessing spirit as distinct from soul—all inimical 
to man." 

* But how do you know that the thing on 
the Moor Road is an Elemental ? " 

* Because the points of resemblance are 
curiously remarkable. The occultists say 
that when these spirits materialise, they appear 
in grotesque and uncouth forms; secondly, 
that they are invariably bloodless and hair- 


less; thirdly, they move with extraordinary 
rapidity, and leave no footprints; and, lastly, 
their agility and strength is superhuman. All 
these peculiarities have been observed in 
connection with the figure on the Moor Road." 

“I admit that no man I have ever met 
with," commented Colonel Daimley, ** could 
jump uninjured from a height of 30ft., race a 
bicycle, and twist up gun barrels like so much 
soft paper. So perhaps you're right. But 
can you tell me why or how it came here? " 

“ My conclusions," began Low, “ may seem 
to you far-fetched and ridiculous, but you 
must give them the benefit of the fact that 
they precisely account for the otherwise 
unaccountable features which mark this affair. 
I connect this appearance with the earthquake 
and the sick man." 

“What? Scully in league with the devil?” 
exclaimed the Colonel bluntly. “ Why the 
man is too weak to leave his bed ; besides, he 
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is-a short, thick-set fellow, entirely unlike our 
haunting friend." 

“ You mistake me, Colonel," said Low, in 
his quiet tones. * These Elementals cannot 
take form without drawing upon the resources 
of the living. "They absorb the vitality of any 
ailing person until it is exhausted, and the 
person dies." 

“Then they begin operations upon a fresh 
victim? A pleasant look-out to know we 
keep a well-attested vampire in the neigh- 
bourhood ! " 

“ Vampires are a distinct race, with different 
methods ; one being that the Elemental is a 
wanderer, and goes far afield to search for a 
new victim." 

* But why should it want to kill me?" put 
in Chaddam. 

“As I have told you, they are animated 
solely by a blind malignity to the human race, 
and you happened to be handy." 

.* But the earthquake, Low; where is the 
connection there?" demanded the Colonel, 
with the air of a man who intends to corner 
his opponent. 

Flaxman Low lit one cigar at the end of 
another before he replied. 

“ At this point," he said, * my own theories 
and observations and those of the old occul- 
tists overlap. The occultists held that some 
of these spirits are imprisoned in the interior 
of the earth, but may be set free in conse- 
quence of those shiftings and disturbances 
which take place during an earthquake. 'This 
in more modern language simply means that 
Elementals are in some manner connected 
with certain of the primary strata. Now, my 
own researches have led me to conclude that 
atmospheric influences are intimately asso- 
ciated with spiritual phenomena. Some gases 
appear to be productive of such phenomena. 
One of these is generated when certain of 
the primary formations are newly exposed to’ 
the common air." 

“This is almost beyond belief—I don't 
understand you," said the Colonel. 

*[ am sorry that I cannot give you all 
the links in my own chain of reasoning," 
returned Low. “ Much is still obscure, but 
the evidence is sufficiently strong to convince 
me that in such a case of earthquake and 
landslip as has lately taken place here the 
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phenomenon of an embodied Elemental 
might possibly be expected to follow, given 
the one necessary adjunct of a sick person 
in the near neighbourhood of the dis- 
turbance." 

“ But when this brute got hold of me, why 
didn't it finish me off?" asked Chaddam. 
“Or was it your coming that prevented it? ” 

Flaxman Low considered. 

* No, I don't think I can flatter myself that 
my coming had anything to do with your 
escape. It was a near thing—how near you 
will understand when we hear further news 
of Scully in the morning.” 

A servant entered the room at this moment. 

“The woman has come up from the cot- 
tage, sir, to say that Scully is dead." 

“ At what hour did he die?” asked Low. 

* About ten minutes past eight, sir, she 
Says." 

*'The hour agrees exactly," commented 
Low, when the man had left the room. 
“The figure stopped and collapsed so sud- 
denly that I believed something of this kind 
must have happened." 

* But surely this is a very unprecedented 
occurrence ? "' 

“It is," said Flaxman Low. “ But I can 
assure you that if you take the trouble to 
glance through the pages of the psychical 
periodicals you will find many statements at 
least as wonderful." 

* But are they true ? ” 

Flaxman Low shrugged his shoulders. 

* At any rate," said he, *we know this 

is." 
The Daimleys have spent many pleasant 
days at Low Riddings since then, but Chad- 
dam—who has acquired a right to control 
Miss Livy's actions more or less— persists 
in his objection to any solitary expedi- 
tions to Nerbury along the Moor Road. For, 
although the figure has never been seen 
about Low- Riddings since, some strange 
stories have lately appeared in the papers of 
a similar mysterious figure which has been 
met with more than once in the lonelier 
spots about North London. If it be true 
that this nameless wandering spirit, with the 
strength and activity of twenty men, still 
haunts our lonely roads, the sooner Mr. 
Flaxman Low exorcises it the better. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WORLD. 


Written and Illustrated by J. Hort Scuoorine. 
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theaverage WEALTH 
of each person of the 
nationalities named, 
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IN my article, “The Lion’s Share," 
published in this magazine June, 1897, 
I showed that we, as an Empire, are 
well ahead of all other nations as re- 
gards the extent of our territory and 
the number of our population. So, 
also, do we take the lead when the 
national wealth is considered, and is 
put side by side with the other national 
wealths which, with ours, make up the 
Wealth of the World. 

It is not possible to state with pre- 
cision the amount of the World's 
Wealth, for the reason that the wealth 
of some parts of the world, such as 
Turkey, China, and Persia, is an nn- 
known and unknowable quantity. But 
it is possible to state with a fair degree 
of precision the amount of the wealth 
of those parts of the earth which corre 
within the term, Nations of Christen- 
dom. Thus, I shall deal with the 
wealth of the world only to the extent 
of the wealth of :— 


Millions 
Sterling. 
The United States . 16,350 
The United Kingdom . 11,806 
France  ... aes 9,696 
Germany ... 8,052 
Russia 6,425 
Austria 4,512 
Italy 3,160 
Australia ... 1,076 
Canada 1,003 
Other parts, viz. :— 
Spain, Danubian States, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, Argentina, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Greece. 8,311 


Total wealth in millions sterling 70,385 


These are the latest figures accord- 
ing to Mulhall, and they are based on 
more or less reliable information in 
the shape of official publications. 
Another statement of the wealth of the 
world, which includes the wealth of al? 


Copyright, 1898, by Je Holt Schooling, in the United States of America, 
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nations, gives the result £97,500,000,000, 
in place of the £70,385,000,000 just 
given as the wealth of the nations of 
Christendom ; but, although we may be 
tempted by the larger figure, we shall I 
think, do well to confine ourselves to the 
smaller and more accurately-defined total, 
£,70,385,000,c00, which is, moreover, a suffi- 
ciently respectable amount to be worthy of 
some attention. 

I said just now that we take the lead of 
other nations as regards wealth, and, although 
we see that the United States are ahead of us, 
comparing their total with our total, yet, as 
diagram No. 1. shows, we hold an easy first 
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The three cubes of solid gold seen in 
No. 2 contrast :— 


Millions 
sterling. 
The Wealth of the World ... ... ... 70,385 
The Wealth of'the United Kingdom... 11,806 
The Amount of our National Debt ... 648 


and these cubes have been most carefully 
drawn to scale, their actual measurements 
being :— 

Yards each side 


of the cube. 
The Wealth cf the, World ... .. ... 34702 
The Wealth of the United Kingdom... 19'171 
The Amount of our National Debt ... 7286 


Thus, a cube of solid standard gold, each 


[The Wealth of the World.) 


[The Wealth of the United Kingdom.) [Our National Debt.) 


2.—Three cubes of solid gold, contrasting the Wealth of the World with the Wealth of the United Kingdom and with the National Debt. 


when we divide the national wealth of each 
country among the population. Britons 
come first with an average of £299 each, and 
the other nationalities follow in the order 
shown in No. r. 

Merging all distinction of nationality the 
average wealth of a native of Christendom 
is £155, an amount that tallies almost 
exactly with Germany's average of £154 each 
person. | 

I have made No. 2 in order to get 
some idea of the meaning of this wealth 
of £70.385,000,000, which, if expressed 
merely by numerals, is practically meaning- 
less. 


of whose sides measures somewhat under 
thirty-five yards, is worth the Wealth of the 
World, and the two smaller cubes in No. 2 
are useful as aids to comparison, our National 
Debt, for example, being equal to a solid 
gold cube which measures rather more than 
7i yards each way. 

But a solid cube of gold 71 yards eack 
way is not too familiar—even the new miners, 
the Klondike ones, have not yet dug out a 
nugget equal to the little one in diagram 
No. 2. So we must find some other item of 
wealth which will help us to realise more 
definitely what this vast wealth of the world 
really is. 


dum m. c xis c lis vo 
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For this purpose I sought 
the aid of Mr. Horace G. 
Bowen, the Chief Cashier 
in the Bank of England, 
whose signature on our 
bank-notes is a familiar 
one. Armed with Mr. 
Bowen's “Open, Sesame", 
I penetrated the iron walls 
of the Bank Treasury in 
search of wealth which 
should be small in bulk 
and great in value. I ulti- 
mately raided all the new 
£1000 notes, and these 
(with the exception of a 
paltry £250,000 worth, 
which were thrown aside 
because they destroyed the 
pleasing symmetry of the 
pile) are shown in No. 3— 
a pile of new £1000 notes 
worth fifteen millions ster- 
ling, and making my “ Unit 
of Value.” 

This bundle of notes 
weighs nearly 34lb., about 
as much as a roadster 
bicycle, and its cubic con- 
tents are nearly 1} cubic 
feet, nearly three times the 
size of one of Huntley and 
Palmer's biscuit tins. It is 
certainly the most valuable little parcel that 
has ever been photographed from real life. 


Our National Debt. 
(7:3 yards cube.) 


My "Unit of Value." 
(2*1 yards cube.) 


4.—Two cubes of solid gold. 


I wanted to go away with it, but found this 
could not be permitted, nor did my propcsal 
to the keepers of the Treasury to share with 
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3.—My Unit of Value. Being the result of a raid on the Bank of England, who stood 
and delivered [to the camera] thirty bundles of new £1000 Bank-notes, each bundle 
containing 500 notes worth £1000 each. Total Value of this pile, Fifteen Millions 
Sterling, weight (nearly) 34 pounds avoirdupois, volume (nearly) 1% cubic feet. 


them the bundle seen in No. 3 meet with 
ready assent. So I had to rest content with 
the photograph here seen. 

If, now, we put by the side of the National 
Debt, this Unit of Value (see No. 4) we get 
nearer to realising the extent of our National 
Debt, and that has already been used as a 
gauge of value in Diagram No. 2. Combining 
the facts of Nos. 2 and 4, we get the following 
statement :— 


A 


Let, My Unit of Value (see Nos. 3 and 4) 


THEN, Our National Debt (see Nos.2and 4) — 43 
and, The Wealth of the United Kingdom 

(see No. 3) “xs «à pis s. = 787 
and, The Wealth of the World {see No. 2) = 4692 


The meaning of the Wealth of the World, 
£70,385,000,000, now begins to be intelli- 
gible, and we may supplement the little com- 
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parative statement just made with the 
following :— 


Our National Debt is 43 times the “ Unit of 
Value.” 

The Wealth of the United Kingdom is 18 
times our National Debt. 

The Wealth of the World is 6 times the 
Wealth of the United Kingdom. 


[The above figures are given to the nearest 
whole number. | 


The open safe seen in No. 5 is one 
of many that line the walls of the 
Treasury in the Bank of England. 
The notes you see exposed are worth 
very nearly twenty millions sterling, 
and the keeper of the Treasury told 
me: “We astonished even an Ameri- 
can with this little safe when weswung 
open the door and said ‘Twenty 
millions.’ ‘ Dollars? you mean.’ ‘ No. 
Pounds sterling. " Of course, the 
amount in the Treasury varies from 
day to-day. When I went for the 
thousand-pound-notes, the Treasury 
held Z67,193,432 ; but it was not full 
that day. 

These evidences of our contribution 
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to the wealth of the world suggest à 5a small safe containing nearly twenty millions sterling in new Bank-notes 


glance back over England's wealth, 
and here is a bird's-eye view of it from A.D. 
1660 to A.D. 1897: 


THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. Percentage of the 
Wealth in 1897, 
Millions which existed in 
Year. Sterling. cach year named. 
1660 250 2*1 
1703 490 4I 
1774 1100 — 93 
1800 1740 147 
1812 2190 18:5 
1822 2600 22:0 
1833 3750 3r8 
1840 4100 347 
1860 6000 So'8 
1865 6113 5r8 
1875 8548 724 
1885 10,037 8sg0 | 
1297 11,806 100'0 


Thus, in Charles II.'s time, we were worth 
250 millions, z.e., we had then only £2 2s. 
for every £100 we now possess. Even in 
1800 we had only £14 14s. for every £100 
of the present national wealth; while in the 
year 1860, only thirty-seven years ago, our 
wealth was just one-half of the wealth of the 
United Kingdom in 1897— we have doubled 
our wealth since 1860. 

In No. 6, I show a rather striking com- 
parison between the growth of population in 
the United Kingdom during 1800-1897, and 
the growth of our national wealth during the 
same period. Since a.p. 1800, our popula- 
tion has in round figures increased from 
sixteen to forty millions, z.e., we are two and 
a half times as many now as in 1800. But 


6.—During 1800-1897, the Wealth of the United Kingdom has grown nearly three times as fast as the Population has grown. 


LHE WEALTH OF 1HE WORLD. 


our national wealth has increased from 1740 
millions sterling in 1800, to 11,806 millions 
in 1897, 4.e., we are nearly seven times as 
wealthy now as in 1800. So that, fast as we 
have grown numerically, we have yet increased 


Houses ~ 
l ob me Ucass 
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the world is made up, and here it may be 
said that by the term wealth is meant the 
capitalised value in pounds sterling of all 
property—land, houses, money, and all other 
things. 


7.—The Wealth of the World [70,385 millions sterling] split up into its chief items. 


in wealth nearly three times as quickly as in 
population, and there does seem to be in 
Diagram No. 6 some justification for the 
reproach of the old to the young, that they 
(the young) regard as common necessaries 
things which to them (the old) were unattain- 
able luxuries. Anyway, the average wealth 
per person in 1800 was only Z 110, as com- 
pared with the present average wealth of a 
Briton shown in No. r. viz., Z299. 

It is interesting to see how this wealth of 


8.—England and Wales gold-plated all over their surface with 
the Wealth of the World. The big cube of gold shown in No. 2 


has been hammered out into a thin plate of gold big enough to 


cover this country. The plate of gold is not so thick as a 


cigarette-paper. 


Diagram No. 7 splits up the wealth of the 
world into : 


Millions Percentage of 

Sterling. Total Wealth. 
Farms 21,967 312 
Houses 14,706 soy 20'9 
Railways ... 6422. . .4 87 
Merchandise 5,661 — 81 
Other Wealth 21,879 311 
Total 70,385 100'0 


Farms are the most valuable item in the 
world's wealth, and it is right that agriculture 
should rank first, for, though the luxury of 
modern days and the massed life of big cities 
may tend to produce a forgetfulness of the 
ever- pregnant land, yet it is the land of 
the world which is the prime support of 
the world's life. 

Houses take the second place in tne 
world's wealth, and are worth nearly £21 
per £100 of the total wealth. Houses are 
useful things. Railways are third, and Mer- 
chandise comes fourth, while the hosts of 
miscellaneous items of wealth which come 
under the head of ** Other Weaith " tot up to 
£31 per £100 of the total wealth. 

The National Valuations which enable 
statisticians to get at the Wealth of the World 
with approximate accuracy are, of course, too 
complex to be described here, but the process 
of valuing a country can be read in Sir Robert 
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is rather more than 
three times as thick as 
the filmy “leaf” which 
flutters in the gilder's 
hand, and it is not so 
thick as a cigarette 
paper. 

No. g shows the Wealth 
of the World in a more 
solid and tangible form 
than gold-leaf. It makes 
a road of solid gold from 
Westminster Bridge to 
just beyond the Red Lion 
in Dorking [23:9 miles], 
and this new road is 
eighteen feet wide and 
six inches thick. This 
golden surface is excel- 
lent for cycling, and the 
road to Dorking through 
9.—The Road of Gold from Westminster Bridge to Dorking [nearly 24 miles long], 18 feet Epsom and Leatherhead 

wide, and 6 inches thick, made of the Wealth of the World. is a favourite one—but 

the whole wealth of the 

Giffen's book, “The Growth of Capital,” world has been used to make the road here 
which also contains Sir Robert's valuation of shown. | 
the United Kingdom. Sir Robert Giffen is If, from motives of economy, you object to 
Controller-General at the Board of Trade, plant all the World's Wealth along the 
and is one of the | 
leading statisti- 
cians of the 
world. 

This Wealth of 
the World would 
suffice to “ gold- 
plate" England 
and Wales all 
over (see No. 8). 
The gold plate 
would not be 
very thick, for if 
the total wealth of 
the world [70.385 
millions sterling, 
see No. 2] be 
turned into a 
gold plate large 10.—A piece of a solid gold square band, made of the Wealth of the World, which is long enough to go 
enough to cover around the Equatorial Circumference of the Earth—shown to actual size. 
the surface of 
England and Wales, the thickness of such twenty-four miles ot road between Westmin- 
plate is only one-118,760th part of an inch. ster and Dorking, you may make it into a 
In other words the gold plate seen. in No. 8 square band long enough to go round the 
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Equatorial Cir- 
cumference of the 
Earth [24,899 
miles}. Gold is so 
ductile and malle- 
able that this com- 
plete alteration of 
the shape of the 
World’s Wealth 
will not do it any 
harm. 

The size of this 
gold band would 
be as seen in No. 
10, which is drawn 
to actual scale, 
neither larger nor 
smaller than the 
band of gold, each 
of its four sides 
measuring 1°1146 
inches, or a shade 
less than the width 
of a florin. But 
then this solid 
square band, of 
which only two or 
three inches are 
shown in No. 10, 
is nearly 25,000 
miles iong. 

But for convenience, and as a neat way of 
handling the Wealth of the World, perhaps 
No. 11 could not be easily beaten. Itis a 
small cubical box, which measures [inside] 
only 21i inches each way, and yet this box 
is big enough to hold the world's wealth if it 
be turned into bank-notes, each one worth 
one million sterling. And this without com- 
pressed packing, the notes to be merely piled 
up as in No. 3, and stowed away in this 
box. 

This bundle of notes would weigh nearly 
I60lb. avoirdupois, z.e., about 113 stones; so 
that if the Bank of England were to convert 
the World's Wealth into million-pound bank- 
notes, and then pack them in this little box, 
you could drive up in a hansom to the Bank 
and take away the Wealth of the World in 
your cab. 

A weight of 115 stones seems heavy for 
such a little box, does it not? But bank- 
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11.—The Wealth of the World in a small cubical Box, which measures inside only 214 inches each way. 
(The above drawing is shown to one-tenth of the actual scale of the Box, which is packed with Bank- 
notes, each worth One Million Sterling.) 


notes are heavy—try how many of them 
equal the weight of a sovereign. 

The future Wealth of the World, and the 
future Wealth of the individual nations that 
make up the world, will depend to no small 
degree upon the production of energy from 
each population, and the right application of 
this energy to national wants. 

If any one nation mismanages its affairs, 
or if, from social or other causes, its popula- 
tion is allowed to drop, while rivals are 
constantly adding energy to their existing 
population, that nation will ultimately have 
to take a back seat, however great may be 
the national riches of its country. 

And, in the same way, this line of argu- 
ment also applies to individuals who, by the 
right use of energy, strive to increase their 
possessions with the praiseworthy purpose of 
adding to the World's Wealth and their 
OWn. 
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By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
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Turv had been dining for once in a way (/é/e-d- 

téte, and she—that is to say, Mrs. Sidney Calvert, a 

bride of eighteen months standing—was hali lying, 

half sitting in the depths of a big, cosy, saddle-bag armchair 

on one side of a bright fire of mixed wood and coal that was burning in one of the most 

improved imitations of the medieval fireplace. Her feet—very pretty little feet they were, 

too, and very daintily shod—were crossed, and poised on the heel of the right one at the 
corner of the black marble curb. 

Dinner was over. The coffee service and the liqueur case were on the table, and Mr. 
Sidney Calvert, a well set-up young fellow of about thirty, with a handsome, good-humoured 
face which a close observer would have found curiously marred by a chilly glitter in the eyes 
and a hardness that was something more than firmness about the mouth, was walking up and 
down on the opposite side of the table smoking a cigarette. 

Mrs. Calvert had just emptied her coffee cup, and as she put it down on a little three- 
legged console table by her side, she looked round at her husband and said : 

“ Really, Sid, I must say that I cant see why you should do it. Of course it's a very 
splendid scheme and all that sort of thing, but, surely vou, one of the richest men in London, 
are rich enough to do without it. I’m sure it's wrong, too. What should we think if some- 
body managed to bottle up the atmosphere and made us pay for every breath we drew? 
Besides, there must surely be a good deal of risk in deliberately disturbing the economy of 
Nature in such a way. How are you going to get to the Pole, too, to put up your works?” 

“ Well," he said, stopping for a moment in his walk and looking thoughtfully at the 
lighted end of his cigarette, “in the first place, as to the geography, I must remind you that 
the Magnetic Pole is not te North Pole. Itis in Boothia Land, British North America, 
some 1500 miles south of the North Pole. "Then, as to the risk, of course one can't do big 
things like this without taking a certain amount of it; but still, I think it will be mostly other 
people that will have to take it in this case. 

“ Their risk, you see, will come in when they find that cables and telephones and tele- 
graphs won't work, and that no amount of steam-engine grinding can get up a respectable 
amount of electric light—when in short, all the electric plant of the world loses its value, and 
can't be set going without buying supplies from the Magnetic Polar Storage Company, or, 
in other words, from your humble servant and the few friends that he will be graciously 
pleased to let in on the ground floor. But that is a risk that they can easily overcome by 
just paying for it. Besides, there's no reason why we shouldn't improve the quality of the 
commodity. ‘Our Extra Special Refined Lightning!’ ‘Our Triple Concentrated Essence 
of Electric Fluid’ and ‘Competent Thunder-Storms delivered at the Shortest Notice’ would 
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look very nice in advertisements, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a frivolous 
way of talking about a scheme which might 
end in ruining one of the most important 
industries in the world ? " she said, laughing 
in spite of herself at the idea of delivering 
thunder-storms like pounds of butter or 
skeins of Berlin wool. 

** Well, I'm afraid I can't argue that point 
with you because, you see, you will keep 
looking at me while you talk, and that isn't 
fair. Anyhow I'm equally sure that it would 
be quite impossible to run any business and 
make money out of it on the lines of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But, come, here's a 
convenient digression for both of us. 
the Professor, I expect." 

* Shall I go?” she said, taking her feet off 
the fender. 

“ Certainly not, unless you wish to," he 
said; '*or unless you think the 
scientific details are going to bore 
you." 

“Oh, no, they won't do that,” 
she said. ‘The Professor has such 
a perfectly charming way of putting 
them ; and, besides, I want to know 
all that I can about it.” 

* Professor Kenyon, sir." 

* Ah, good evening, Professor! 
So sorry you could not come to 
dinner." They both said this almost 
simultaneously as the man of science 
walked in. 

“My wife and I were just dis- 
cussing the ethics of this storage 
scheme when you came in," he went 
on. “Have you anything fresh to 
tell us about the practical aspects of 
it? I'm afraid she doesn't altogether 
approve of it, but as she is very 
anxious to hear all about it, I thought 
you wouldn't mind her making one 
_ of the audience." 

* On the contrary, I shall be de- 
lighted," replied the Professor; 
*the more so as it will give me a 
sympathiser." 

* I'm very glad to hear it," said 
Mrs. Calvert approvingly. “I think 
it will be a very wicked scheme if it 
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succeeds, and a very foolish and expensive 
one if it fails." 

“ After which there is of course nothing 
more to be said," laughed her husband, 
“except for the Professor to give his dis- 
passionate opinion." 

* Oh, it shall be dispassionate, I can assure 
you," he replied, noticing a little emphasis on 
the word. ‘ The ethics of the matter are no 
business of mine, nor have I anything to do 
with its commercial bearings. You have 
asked me merely to look at technical possi- 
bilities and scientific probabilities, and of 
course I don't propose to go beyond these." 

He took another sip at a cup of coffee that 
Mrs. Calvert had handed him, and went on: 

* ['ve had a long talk with Markovitch this 
afternoon, and I must confess that I never 
met a more ingenious man or one who knew 
as much about magnetism and electricity as 
he does. His theory that they are the celes- 
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"Really, Sid, I must say that I can't see why you 
should do it." 
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tial and terrestrial manifestations of the same 
force, and that what is popularly called elec- 
tric fluid is developed only at the stage where 
they become one, is itself quite a stroke of 
genius, or, at least, it will be if the theory 
stands the test of experience. His idea of 
locating the storage works over the Magnetic 
Pole of the earth is another, and I am bound 
to confess that, after a very careful examina- 
tion of his plans and designs, I am distinctly 
of opinion that, subject to one or two 
reservations, he will be able to 

do what he contemplates.” 

* And the reservations 
what are they ?”’ asked 
Calvertatrifle eagerly. 

“ The first is one 
that it is absolutely 
necessary to make 
with regard to all 
untried schemes, and 
especially to such a 
gigantic one as this. 
Nature, you know, 
has a way of playing 
most unexpected 
pranks with people 
who take liberties 
with her. Just at the 
last moment, when 
you are on the verge 
of success, something 
that you confidently 


expect to happen 

doesn't happen, and 

there you are left in ^w 
the lurch. It is 


utterly impossible to i 
foresee anything of 
this kind, but you 
must clearly understand that if such a thing 
did happen it would ruin the enterprise just 
when you have spent the greatest part of the 
money on it—that is to say, at the end and 
not at the beginning." 

** Al] right," said Calvert, “ we'll take that 
risk. Now, whats the other reservation ?”’ 

“I was going to say something about the 
immense cost, but that I presume you are 
prepared for." 

Calvert nodded, and he went on: 

“Well, that point being disposed of, it 


Professor Kenyon. 
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remains to be said that it may be very 
dangerous—I mean to those who live on 
the spot, and will be actually engaged in the 
work." 

* Then, I hope you won't think of going 
near the place, Sid!” interrupted Mrs. 
Calvert, with a very pretty assumption of 
wifely authority. 

* We'll see about that later, litlle woman. 
Its early days yet to get frightened about 
possibilities. Well, Professor, what was it 

you were’ going to say? Any 
more warnings ? " 

The Professor's manner 
stiffened alittle as he 

replied : 
** Yes, it is a warn- 
ing, Mr. Calvert. The 
fact is I feel bound 
to tell you that you 
propose to interfere 
very seriously with 
the distribution of 
one of the subtlest 
and least-known 
forces of Nature, and 
that the conse- 
quences of such an 
interference might 
be most disastrous, 
not only for those 
^ engaged in the work, 
but even the whole 
hemisphere, and pos- 
sibly the whole 

e | planet. 

ol “On the other 
hand, I think it is 
only fair to say that 
nothing more than a 
temporary disturbance may take place. You 
may, for instance, give us a series of very 
violent thunderstorms, with very heavy rains; 
or you may abolish thunderstorms and rain 
altogether until you get to work. Both pros- 
pects are within the bounds of possibility, 
and, at the same time, neither mav come to 
anything." 

* Well, I think that quite good enough to 
gamble on, Professor," said Calvert, who was 
thoroughly fascinated by the grandeur and 
magnitude, to say nothing of the dazzling 
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financial aspects of the scheme. “I am very 
much obliged to you for putting it so clearly 
and nicely. Unless something very un- 
expected happens, we shall get to work on it 
at once. Just fancy what a glorious thing it 
will be to play Jove to the nations of the 
earth, and dole out lightning to them at so 
much a flash! " 

* Well, I don't want to be ill-natured," 
said Mrs. Calvert, “but I must say that I 
hope the unexpected w:// happen. I think 
the whole thing is very wrong to begin with, 
and I shouldn't be at all surprised if you 
blew us all up, or struck us all dead with 
lightning, or even brought on the Day of 
Judgment before its time. I think I shall go 
to Australia while you're doing it." 


II. 


A little more than a year had passed since 
this after-dinner conversation in the dining- 
room of Mr. Sidney Calvert's London house. 
During that time the preparations for the 
great experiment had been swiftly but secretly 
carried out. Ship after ship loaded with 
machinery, fuel, and provisions, and carrying 
labourers and artificers to the number of 
some hundreds, had sailed away into the 
Atlantic, and had come back in ballast and 
with bare working crews on board of them. 
Mr. Calvert himself had disappeared and re- 
appeared two or three times, and on his 
return he had neither admitted nor denied any 
of the various rumours which gradually got 
into circulation in the City and in the Press. 

Some said that it was an expedition to the 
Pole, and that the machinery consisted partly 
of improved ice-breakers and newly-invented 
steam sledges, which were to attack the ice- 
hummocks after the fashion of battering 
rams, and so gradually smooth a road to the 
Pole. To these little details others added 
flying machines and navigable balloons. 
Others again declared that the object was to 
plough out the North-West passage and keep 
a waterway clear from Hudson's Bay to the 
Pacific all the year round, and yet others, 
somewhat less imaginative, pinned their faith 
to the founding of a great astronomical and 
meteorological observatory at the nearest 
possible point to the Pole, one of the objects 
of which was to be the determination of the 
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true nature of the Aurora Borealis and the 
Zodiacal Light. 

It was this last hypothesis that Mr. Calvert 
favoured as far as he could be said to favour 
There was a vagueness, and, at the 
same time, a distinction about a great scien- 
tific expedition which made it possible for 
him to give a sort of qualified countenance 
to the rumours without committing himself 
to anything, but so well had all his precau- 
tions been taken that not even a suspicion of 
the true object of the expedition to Boothia 
Land had got outside the little circle of those 
who were in his confidence. 

So far everything had gone as Orloff 
Markovitch, the Russian Pole to whose 
extraordinary genius the inception and work- 
ing out of the gigantic project were due, had 
expected and predicted. He himself was in 
supreme control of the unique and costly 
works which had grown up under his con- 
stant supervision on that lonely and desolate 
spot in the far North where the magnetic 
needle points straight down to the centre of 
the planet. 

Professor Kenyon had paid a couple of 
visits with Calvert, once at the beginning of 
the work and once when it was nearing com- 
pletion. So far not the slightest hitch or 
accident had occurred, and nothing abnormal 
had been noticed in connection with the 
earth's electrical phenomena save unusually 
frequent appearances of the Aurora Borealis, 
and a singular decrease in the deviation of 
the mariners compass. Nevertheless, the 
Professor had firmly but politely refused to 
remain until the gigantic apparatus was set to 
work, and Calvert, too, had, with extreme 
reluctance, yielded to his wife's intreaties, 
and had come back to England about a 
month before the initial experiment was to 
be begun. 

The twentieth of March, which was the 
day fixed for the commencement of opera- 
tions, came and went, to Mrs. Calvert’s 
intense relief, without anything out of the 
common happening. Though she knew that 
over a hundred thousand pounds of her 
husband's money had been sunk, she found 
it impossible not to feel a thrill of satisfac- 
tion in the hope that Markovitch had made 
his experiment and failed. 
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She knew that the great Calvert Company, 
which was practically himself, could very well 
afford it, and she would not have regretted 
the loss of three times the sum in exchange 
for the knowledge that Nature was to be 
allowed to dispose of her electrical forces as 
seemed good to her. As for her husband, 
he went about his business as usual, only 
displaying slight signs of suppressed excite- 
ment and anticipation now and then, as the 
weeks went by and nothing happened. 

She had not carried out her threat of going 
to Australia. She had, however, escaped 
from the rigours of the English spring to a 
villa near Nice, where she was awaiting the 
arrival of her second baby, an event which 
she had found very useful in persuading her 
husband to stop away from the Magnetic Pole. 
Calvert himself was so busy with what might 
be called the home details of the scheme that 
he had to spend the greater part of his time in 
London, and could only run over to Nice 
now and then. 

It so happened that Miss Calvert put in an 
appearance a few days before she was ex- 
pected, and therefore while her father was 
still in London. Her mother very natu- 
rally sent her maid with a telegram to inform 
him of the fact and ask him to come over at 
once. In about half-an-hour the maid came 
back with the form in her hand bringing a 
message from the telegraph office that, in con- 
sequence of some extraordinary accident, the 
wires had almost ceased to work properly 
and that no messages could be got through 
distinctly. 

In the rapture of her new motherhood 
Kate Calvert had forgotten all about the great 
Storage Scheme, so she sent the maid back 
again with the request that the message should 
be sent off as soon as possible. 'Two hours 
later she sent again to ask if it had gone, and 
the reply came back that the wires had ceased 
working altogether and that no electrical 
communication by telegraph or telephone 
was for the present possible. 

Then a terrible fear came to her.  Theex- 
periment had been a success after all. and 
Markovitch's mysterious engines had been 
all this time imperceptibly draining the earth 
of its electric fluid and storing it up in the 
vast accumulators which would only yield it 
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back again at the bidding of the Trust which 
was controlled by her husband! Still she 
was a sensible little woman, and after the first 
shock she managed, for her baby's sake, to 
put the fear out of her mind, at any rate 
until her husband came. He would be with 
her in a day or two, and, perhaps, after all, 
it was only some strange but perfectly natural 
occurrence which Nature herself would set 
right in a few hours. 

When it got dusk that night, and the electric 
lights were turned on, it was noticed that they 
gave an unusually dim and wavering light. 
The engines were worked to their highest 
power, and the lines were carefully examined. 
Nothing could be found wrong with them, 
but the lights refused to behave as usual, 
and the most extraordinary feature of the 
phenomenon was that exactly the same thing 
was happening in all the electrically lighted 
cities and towns in the northern hemisphere. 

By midnight, too, telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication north of the Equator 
had practically ceased, and the electricians 
of Europe and America were at their wits' 
ends to discover any reason for this unheard 
of disaster, for such in sober: truth it would 
be unless the apparently suspended force 
quickly resumed action on its own account. 
The next morning it was found that, so far as 
all the marvels of electrical science were 
concerned, the world had gone back a 
hundred years. 

Then people began to awake to the magni- 
tude of the catastrophe that had befallen the 
world. Civilised mankind had been suddenly 
deprived of the services of an obedient 
slave which it had come to look upon as 
indispensable. 

But there was something even more serious 
than this to come. Observers in various 
parts of the hemisphere remembered tha: 
there hadn't been a thunder-storm anvwhere 
for some weeks. Even the regions most fre- 
quently visited by them had had none. A mos: 
remarkable drought had also set in almos: 
universally. A strange sickness, beginning 
with physical lassitude and depression of 
spirits which confounded the best medical 
science of the world was manifesting itselt far 
and wide, and rapidly assuming the propor- 
tions of a gigantic epidemic. 
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In the physical world, too, metals were 
found to be afflicted with the same incompre- 
hensible disease. Machinery of all sorts got 
* sick," to use a technical expression, and 
absolutely refused to act, and forges and 
foundries everywhere 
came to a standstill for 
the simple reason that 
metals seemed to have 
lost their best properties, 
and could no longer be 
utilised as they had 


been. Railway accidents 
and breakdowns on 
steamers, too, became 


mattcrs of every day oc- 
currence, for metals and 
driving wheels, piston 
rods and propeller shafts, 
had acquired an incom- 
prehensible brittleness 
which only began to be 
understood when it was 
discovered that the elec- 
trical properties which 
iron and steel had for- 
merly possessed had almost entirely disap- 
peared. 

So far Calvert had not wavered in his 
determination to make, as he thought, a 
colossal amount of money by his usurpa- 
tion of one of the functions of Nature. To 
him the calamities which, it must be confessed, 
he had deliberately brought upon the world 
were only sO many arguments for the 
ultimate success of the stupendous scheme. 
They were proof positive to the world, or at 
least they very soon would be, that the 
Calvert Storage Trust really did control the 
electricity of the Northern Hemisphere. 
From the Southern nothing had yet been 
heard beyond the news that the cables had 
ceased working. 

Hence, as soon as he had demonstrated 
his power to restore matters to their normal 
condition, it was obvious that the world 
would have to pay his price under penalty 
of having the supply cut off again. 

It was now getting towards the end of 
May. On the rst of June, according to 
arrangement, Markovitch would stop his 
engines and permit the vast accumulation 
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of electric fluid in his storage batteries to 
flow back into its accustomed channels. 
Then the Trust would issue its prospectus, 
setting forth the terms upon which it was 
prepared to permit the nations to enjov that 
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‘Matter? Read that!” he said, 


gift of Nature whose pricelessness the Trust 
had proved by demonstrating its own ability 
to corner it. 

On the evening of May 25th Calvert was 
sitting in his sumptuous office in Victoria 
Street, writing by the light of a dozeu wax 
candles in silver candelabra. He had just 
finished a letter to his wife, telling her to 
keep up her spirits and fear nothing ; that ina 
few days the experiment would be over and 
everything restored to its former condition, 
shortly after which she would be the wife of a 
man who would soon be able to buy up all 
he other millionaires in the world. 

As he put the letter into the envelope there 
was a knock at the door, and Professor 
Kenyon was announced. Calvert greeted 
him stiffly and coldly, for he more than half 
guessed the errand he had come on. There 
had been two or three heated discussions 
between them of late, and Calvert knew before 
the Professor opened his lips that he had 
come to tell him that he was about to fulfil a 
threat that he had made a few days before. 
And this the Professor did tell him in a few 
dry, quiet words. 
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“It’s no use, Professor," he replied, ** you 
know yourself that I am powerless, as power- 
less as you are. I have no means of com- 
municating with Markovitch, and the work 
cannot be stopped until the appointed time." 

* But you were warned, sir!" the Professor 
interrupted warmly. ‘‘ You were warned, and 
when you saw the effects coming you might 
have stopped. I wish to goodness that I had 
had nothing to 
do with the in- 
fernal business, 
for infernal it 
reaily is. Who 
are you that you 
should usurp one 
of the functions 
of the Almighty, 
for it is nothing 
less than that? 
I have kept your 
criminal secret 
too long, and I 
will keep it no 
longer. Youhave 
made yourself 
the enemy of 
Society, and 
Society still has 
the power to deal 
with you si 

** My dear Pro- 
fessor, that's all 
nonsense, and 
you know it!" 
said Calvert, in- 
terrupting him 
with a contemp- 
tuous gesture. 
* [f Society were 
to lock me up, it 
should do with- 
out electricity till 
I were free. If 
it hung me it would get none, except on 
Markovitch's terms, which would be higher 
than mine. So you can tell your story when- 
ever you please. Meanwhile you'll excuse 
me if I remind you that I am rather busy.” 

Just as the Professor was about to take his 
leave the door opened and a boy brought in 
an envelope deeply edged with black. Calvert 


"The whole works suddenly burst into white flame." 
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turned white to the lips and his hand trembled 
as he took it and opened it. It was in his 
wife's handwriting, and was dated five davs 
before, as most of the journey had to be made 
on horseback. He read it through with 
fixed, staring eyes, then he crushed it into his 
pocket and strode towards the telephone. 
He rang the bell furiously, and then he started 
back with an oath on his lips, remembering 
that he had made 
it useless. The 
sound of the bell 
brought a clerk 
into the room 
immediately. 

* Get meahan- 
som at once! "he 
almost shouted, 
and the clerk 
vanished. 

* What is the 
matter? Where 
are you going?” 
asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

. * Matter? Read 
that!" he said, 
thrusting the 
crumpled letter 
into his hand. 
* My little girl 
is dead — dead 
of that accursed 
Sickness which, 
as you justly sav, 
I have brought 
on the world, 
and my wife is 
down with it, too, 
and may be dead 
by this time. 
That letter's five 
days old. My 
= God, what have 
I done? What can I do? Td give 
fifty thousand pounds to get a telegram to 
Markovitch. Curse him and his infernal 
scheme! If she dies I'll go to Boothia 


Land and kill him! Hullo! What's that? 
Lightning — by all that's holy — and 


thunder ! " 
As he spoke such a flash of lightning as 
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had never split the skies of London before 
flared in a huge ragged stream of flame across 
the zenith, and a roar of thunder such as 
London’s ears had never heard shook every 
house in the vast city to its foundation. 
Another and another followed in rapid 
succession, and all through the night 
and well into the next day there raged, 
as it was afterwards found, almost all 
over the whole Northern hemisphere, such 
a thunderstorm as had never been known 
in the world before and never would be 
again. 

With it, too, came hurricanes and cyclones 
and deluges of rain; and when, after raging 
for nearly twenty-four hours, it at length 
ceased  convulsing the atmosphere and 
growled itself away into silence, the first fact 
that came out of the chaos and desolation 
that it had left behind it was that the 
normal electrical conditions of the world 
had been restored—after which mankind set 
itself to repair the damage done by the cata- 
clysm and went about its business in the 


usual way. 
The epidemic vanished instantly and 
Mrs. Calvert did not die. Nearly six 


months later a white-haired wreck of a man 
crawled into her husband's office and said 
feebly : 

* Don't you know me, Mr. Calvert? 
Markovitch, or what there is left of him." 

“Good heavens, so you are!” said Calvert. 
* What has happened to you? Sit down and 
tell me all about it." 

* [t is not a long story," said Markovitch, 
sitting down and beginning to speak in a thin, 
trembling voice. “It is not 
long, but it is very bad. 
Everything went well at 
first. All succeeded as 
I said it would and ae 
then, I think it was just - 
four days before we 
should have stopped, it 
happened." 

“ What happened ? " 

“I don't know. We 
must have gone too 
far, or by some means 
an accidental discharge 
must have taken place. 
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The whole works suddenly burst into white 
flame. Everything made of metai melted 
like tallow. Every man in the works died 
instantly, burnt, you know, to a cinder. 
I was four or five miles away, with some 
others, seal shooting. We were all struck 
down insensible. When I came to myself 
I found I was the only one alive. Yes, 
Mr. Calvert, I am the only man that has 
returned from Boothia alive. The works 
are gone. There are only some heaps of 
melted metal lying about on the ice. After 
that I don't know what happened. I must 
have gone mad. It was enough to make 
a man mad, you know. But some Indians 
and Eskimos, who used to trade with us, 
found me wandering about, so they told me, 
starving and out of my mind, and they took 
me to the coast. There I got better and 
then was picked up by a whaler and so I got 
home. That is all. It was very awful, wasn't 
it?” 

Then his face fell forward into his 
trembling hands, and Calvert saw the tears 
trickling between his fingers. Then he 
reeled backward, and suddenly his body 
slipped gently out of the chair and on to 
the floor. When Calvert tried to pick him 
up he was dead. And so the secret of 
the Great Experiment, so far as the world 
at large was concerned, never got beyond 
the walls of Mr. Sidney Calvert's cosy 
dining-room after all. 
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Then he reeled backward. 


AANGING 


By HERBERT C. FYFE. 


By the courtesy of Dr. Stephen H. Emmens, 
THE MAN WHO DOES IT the readers of Prarson’s MAGAZINE are 
T a e enabled to look upon the features of one 

of the most remarkable men the world 
has ever seen. Responding to a request from me a week or two ago, 
Dr. Emmens has sent for reproduction in this magazine a photograph 
of himself, of his home in New York, and of the laboratory where he has actually succeeded 
in CONVERTING SILVER INTO GOLD! 

Dr. Emmens has also been so good as to send me a specimen piece of his artificial gold, 
termed by him “ dArgenfaurum Gold.’ This precious fragment I have deposited with the 
Editor of PEARsoN's MacaziNE, who, I doubt not, will be happy to show it to anyone who 
cares to go to Henrietta Street and examine it. 

So far as I am aware this is only the second specimen of Argentaurum gold which has 
reached this country; the other one was sent to Sir William Crookes, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
the famous chemist, who has examined it in the spectrograph and has certified that it is 
really gold. 

The first question that my readers will naturally ask is: ‘‘ How are we to know that Dr. 
Emmens’ artificially manufactured substance is really gold ? " 

Well, here are the official figures of the weights of Argentaurum gold sold to the 
United States Assay Office in New York City up to the middle of December 1897 : 


Weight Net Value 


Month 


Month Weight Net Value | 


o AR EU: -—. 2E LO AE ee 
April ... as 66$ «: 3$21575(—442) September ... 7942  ..  $107725(— £215) 
May ix: 4. 2308 oa-  $319'09(— 464) October .. 19475 ...  $189695(— £379) 
June ... TE 16:60 ss o  $200421(e440) | November  ... 164°14 .. — $1647:38(— £329) 
July... as SPIO — Fe ee.) | December .. 6366 .. $ 9o233(—£180) 
August ..  7r64  ..  $95031(—£190) | (up to 16th) 


“I do not ever insist," says Dr. Emmens, * that the metal produced in the Argentaurum 
laboratory is gold. Z choose to call it so, but this is not binding on anyone else. AI] 
that I am really concerned with is the question whether the United States Assay Office will 
pay gold-price for the metal, whatever it may be. This question has been answered to our 
satisfaction." 

Everyone knows that the standard allov used for sovereigns and half-sovereigns in 
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England consists of eleven parts of gold and 
one part of copper, which is harder and more 
fusible than pure gold. 

When gold is found it is always alloyed 
with small though very variable quantities of 
silver. Dr. Emmens’ Argenfaurum gold, 
produced from silver, generally contains a 
little silver and copper. All, however, that 
we are concerned with here is that this mar- 
vellous new substance has found the bullion 
market quite ready to accept it, buying it at 
the price of ordinary natural gold. 

It has the appearance and physical pro- 
perties of gold, and has successfully endured 
the tests applied by the mints of the world. 
It is green by transmitted light and yellow by 
reflected light, properties possessed by gold 
alone. Under the microscope 
it is indistinguishable from 
ordinary gold. 

Briefly what Dr. Emmens has 
done for the first time, though 
thousands before him have 
vainly endeavoured to do the 
same thing, is this: He has 
so completely broken up the 
molecules of silver that he has 
obtained a hitherto unknown 
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The operation consists of five stages :— 


(a) Mechanical Treatment. 
(6) Fluxing and Granulation. 
(c) Mechanical Treatment. 


(d) Treatment with oxides of nitrogen, i.e. a 
modified nitric acid. 
(e) Refining. 


"I regard," says Dr. Emmens, “the 
mechanical treatment as the causa causans. 
The fluxing and granulation serve, I think, 
merely to render the molecular aggregates 
susceptible of displacement and re-arrange- 
ment." 

Although the doctor will not divulge 
in what exactly the mechanical treatment 
consists, it is understood that use is made 
of the combined effect of impact and a 
a very low temperature. In a 
letter to Sir William Crookes, 
which I have been allowed to 
see, Dr. Emmens tells him how 
to produce, in a small degree, 
gold from silver. 

“Take,” he says, “a Mexican 
dollar and dispose it in an 
apparatus which will prevent 
expansion or flow. Then sub- 
ject it to heavy, rapid, and 
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termed Argenfaurum (from GOLD ditions of cold such as to 
Latin argentum, silver; and : 7 T prevent even a temporary rise 
aurum, gold). 'This substance ETE pener is of temperature when the blows 
—never before known to are struck. Test the material 


chemists—has properties akin to those of 
both silver and gold. It may be in fact the 
raw material out of which both gold and 
silver were constructed by the hand of Nature 
in the dim, far off ages of pre-historic time. 

It is a very unstable body, and at the 
least provocation, so to speak, reverts into 
silver, or advances into gold. Dr. Emmens 
thinks that this explains why the chemical 
analysis of gold, found in Nature, in- 
variably shows the presence of both silver 
and gold. 

The transmutation-of-silver-into-gold pro- 
cess is now carried out in Dr. Emmens' 
laboratory as follows: He uses silver in the 
form of Mexican dollars, coins which, as now 
minted, are certified by the United States 
Assay Office to be /ree from gold M e., less 
than one part in ten thousand). 


from hour to hour, and at length you will 
find more than the /race (less than one part 
in ten thousand) of gold which the dollar 
originally contained." 

But it must not be supposed that the pro- 
cess, though possible in the laboratory of a 
Crookes or a Dewar, is within the reach of 
ordinary mortals such as you, reader, and 
myself, for instance. 

Dr. Emmens obtains his results by means 
of his “ Force Engine," which places, as we 
have already seen, at the investigators dis- 
posal, physical means greater than any 
scientists have before possessed. 

The Z»mmens Force Engine gives the 
doctor the means of readily producing pres- 
sures exceeding 500 tons to the square inch, 
and he looks forward to accomplishing many 
marvels by its instrumentality. 
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“I have every confidence," says Dr. 
Emmens, “that the production of Argen- 
taurum gold will be brought up to 50,000 
ounces monthly within a year." 

The following interesting extract is quoted 
from the first letter I received from Dr. 
Emmens: 


Dear Sig,—I have not had time of late to 
prepare any formal communications for the learned 
bodies of the day, but you may like to know that 
in my laboratory here we have made, and are con- 
tinuing to make, many very interesting discoveries— 
which, indeed, are to be expected since we have 
physical means at our command (in the shape of my 
Force Engine) greater than any investigators have 
ever before possessed. For example, we have pro- 
duced some remarkable allotropic forms of gold and 
a very singular growth of silver. We have disso- 
ciated an alloy by a mechanical method. We have 
rendered arsenious anhydride readily soluble in pure 
water. We have doubled the amount of aqueous 
extract from wood. We have produced from gold, 
silver, copper, ferric hydrate and nitric acid, a sub- 
stance having the odour of oil of almonds. In light 
and radiant energy generally we are also obtaining 
some surprising results. And the list could be 
greatly extended. 

I hardly know why I tell you of these things. I 
think it is because you have been broad-minded 
enough and bold enough to acknowledge the 
existence of ‘my Argentaurum Paper, No. 1, which 
is regarded with fear, anger, and horror by the 


Gravitv-cum-Ether-cum-Contraction worshippers. 
+ » * + e 
I enclose a specimen of Argentaurum gold, and am, 


—Y ours faithfully, gs 
AN RE 


The wonders that science has accomplished 
of late are truly remarkable. Seeing the 
invisible, photographing the colours of 
nature, the | manufacture of artificial 
diamonds, the liquefaction of atmospheric air, 
signalling through space without wires, 
these, and a host of other marvels, though 
once termed impossible, are now the 
commonplaces of the text-books. 

What do the scientific men say about Dr. 
Emmens and his Argentaurum gold? They 
naturally refuse to commit themselves just 
yet, but they declare that the transmutation of 
one metal into some other substance is by no 
means impossible. 

Sir Norman Lockyer is known to hold the 
theory that the great heat of the sun breaks 
up the e/emen/s—as we call those substances 
which we cannot divide into anvthing simpler 
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—into less complex forms than those in which 
they exist on earth. 

If the heat of the sun can split up such 
bodies as iron, oxygen, etc., surely it will be 
allowed that a Force Engine, such as that 
devised by Dr. Emmens, may break silver up, 
and extract from it a still more elementary 
substance, known to chemists as an element. 

At one time, too, the alkalis, potash and 
soda, were considered as substances which 
could not be decomposed—e/ements, in fact 
—until Sir Humphry Davy, with his power- 
ful galvanic battery at the Royal Institution, 
succeeded in separating from them the 
elements, potassium and sodium. 

Dr. Stephen H. Emmens is no Cagliostro, 
ready to hoax the world for the sake of filthy 
lucre, or because a spirit of devilry lures him 
on to do so. 

He is a well-known chemist of New York 
City, whose name is attached to the high 
explosive Æmmensite, invented by him and 
used by the United States army. 

He is a member of several learned societies, 
author of papers on chemistry, electricity, 
and metallurgy, as well as of several novels 
and poems, and he has lately published some 
erudite considerations repecting the Newtonian 
doctrine of gravitation. 

His experiments demonstrated that there 
exists a common substance in any single 
series of the elements, as they are classified 
in accordance with what is known as the 
* Periodic Law of the Elements." If this 
is so, the transmutation of one metal of a 
series into another of the same series, should 
follow as a matter of course. 

In the table of the elements drawn up by the 
great Russian chemist Mendelejeff, a vacant 
space exists in the sub-group of Group I., and 
this vacant space stands immediately between 
silver and gold. Dr. Emmens claims that 
the hitherto missing element in question is 
his Argen/aurum, which in itself is neither 
silver nor gold. but which may, by his new 
physical methods, be converted into gold. 

It mav be asked, why, if Dr. Emmens has 
really discovered a method of transmuting 
silver into gold, does he not transmute a 
hundred tons or so for himself before bring- 
ing his work before the public? Here is 
Dr. Emmens' reply :— 


CHANGING SILVER INTO GOLD. 
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* We of the Argentaurum Laboratory have 
no intention of letting the public into the 
secret, and we are producing hundreds of 
ounces of Argentaurum gold for ourselves. 
Tons for ourselves will follow with as little 
delay as may be found consistent with the 
mechanical evolution of the necessary 
appliances. I have not asked my scientific 
brethren to take any notice of my work. It 
is they who have questioned me. For their 
benefit I have explained one method of pro- 
ducing from silver a metal which will pass 
muster for gold, but I took very good care 
not to show them how to do this at a profit. 
Neither the ridicule of the newspapers," 
continues Dr. Emmens, “ nor the dogmas of 
the professors can diminish by a single ounce 
the quantity of Argentaurum gold delivered 
week by week from my laboratory tothe United 
States Government.” 

This is, indeed, the clinching argument, 
for how can we believe that the United States 
Assay Office would buy as gold that which 
was in reality some other substance ? 

My readers will naturally want to know 
how much Dr. Emmens would charge for 
converting an ounce of silver into gold. 

Dr. Emmens says that if a Government 
(he prefers to deal with Governments, but he 
transmutes for ordinary mortals aswell) brought 
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him 1,000,000 ounces of silver he would give 
them in exchange 600,000 ounces of gold, 
provided he were paid some £900,000 for 
the cost of exchange. Reduced down to 
more comprehensible figures, this means that 
for one ounce of silver he would give three- 
fifths of an ounce of gold, provided he were 
paid nine-tenths of a pound, or eighteen 
shillings for his trouble. 

Now, an ounce of silver costs 25. 234., and 
an ounce of gold £3 175. oid. 

Thus, if you took an ounce of silver to Dr. 
Emmens, costing you 2s. 23d., and you paid 
him a fee of 18s. in addition, you would 
obtain in return three-fifths of an ounce of 
gold worth three-fifths of £3 17s. od., or 
Ka 6s. aid. 

Or putting this calculation in tabular form 
for the sake of clearness :— 


$ $ d 
Price of one ounce of silver ... 2 2À 
Fee to Dr. Emmens  ... id I8 o 
t O0 ak 
Value of gold obtained me as. oe 
Profit to yourself YT aes 1 E 2 
However, I cannot guarantee that Dr. 


Emmens will be ready to transmute silver into 
gold for anyone who likes to ask him. He 
will probably prefer for the present, at any 
rate, to confine his attention to Governments. 


WHEN the day is done, and one by one 
The stars begin to peep, 
When their owners all, the children small, 
Are in bed and fast asleep ; 
Then the dolls and toys of the girls and boys 
Come out of their cupboard door, 
And gossip, flirt, and chatter, 
And pay compliments that flatter, 
As they promenade the nursery floor! 
And they smile and talk as round they walk, 
With an air of conscious pride, 
As they play with great propriety 
At being in society, 
Just like the world outside. 


i. 


Then they bow and scrape and attempt to ape 
Other folks they've met, one and all ; 
While the small imitate the style of the great, 
And the less imitate the small ! 
The dolls of wax turn disdainful backs 
On the commoner, cheaper one ; 
The doll that cost a guinea 
Wears a lace and satin pinny, 
While the penny wooden doll has 
none; 


For the doll well dressed jlooks 
down on the rest 
Till her pink cheeks crack 
with pride, 
For she wouldn't be for 
anything 
Seen speaking to a penny 
thing, 
Just like the world outside. 


II. 


So the play goes on till the night is gone, 
When the children wake once more ; 
Every toy and doll, be it great or small, 
Is within the cupboard door ! 
They have had their day, they have played their play, 
With its pleasures and its pain ; 
There’s an end to all their folly, 
Each is nothing but a dolly, 
Or an ordinary toy again ! 
They are puppets all, both great and small, 
With their show of pomp and pride ; 
And their wax and sawdust vanity, 
What is it but humanity, 
Just like the world outside * 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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Hindoo playing-cards. 


THE DEVIL'S PICTURE-BOOKS. 
By J. H. Kemmis. 


Ir is not possible within the limits of space 
at my command to here present more than 
a mere synopsis of the history of playing- 
cards, and to place before my readers some 
curious specimens of playing-cards in use 
in various parts of the world at the present 
time. 

Five hundred years and more have elapsed 
since the days when 
these “ little bits of 
painted cardboard ” first 
found their way into 
Europe. Buttheir origin 
is wrapt in mystery. 

India and China claim 
respectively the great 
distinction of having in- 
vented playing - cards 
about 1000 years ago, 
but nothing definite can 
be discovered, though 
many writers hold that 
they took their origin 
from chess. It may, 
however, be accepted as 
an established fact that 
cards were first intro- 
duced into Europe at 
the close of the wars of 
the Crusades, and that 
they made their first 
appearance in several 
countries at the same 
time. 

The ancient Tarot 
packs were the first 
playing-cards known to 
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No. 1.—One of the Tarot pack. 


our forefathers. These consisted of seventy- 
two, seventy-seven, or seventy-eight cards. 
The first card here produced is one of these, 
the original of which is amongst those pre- 
served in the collection at the National Library 
of Paris. lt is given because the Crescent 
overhead indicates its Eastern origin. 

These Tarot cards are still in use in remote 
parts of Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. This 
is proved by the fact 
that I am able to bring 
to your notice some 
very curious specimens 
from the first named 
country (2). They arc 
replicas of some of the 
oldest Tarots. They 
were made at Florence, 
the designs having been 
handed down from 
generation to generation, 

« IJ] Matto” is the 
Italian name for ** The 
Fool" The holder of 
this card at the end of 
the game regains his 
original stake. Z? Pen- 
duto refers to the clubs 
or sticks, which have no 
relation to our club 
which takes its name 
from the French /réffe, 
meaning an acorn. 

Here are some other 
very curious [Italian 
cards, made at Padua (3). 
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These bear on their 
faces the swords, 
cups, sticks, and 
money, which were ` 
the signs of the 
old Tarots. 

The Italians are 
devoted to cards 
and gambling. 
They play at all 
hours of the day. 
The favourite 
games are Mein- Na 3.—Paduan playing-cards. 
chiata and Za 
Calabrassela. Cavendish has published the game ceased to be played in England. It 


rules of these games in English. was called Quadrille in this country. 
In Spain, also, cards are very popular and The French cards which I have selected 
of very ancient | i | o give but a poor repre- 


origin. The packs 
contain forty-eight 
cards, and the 
old Tarot suit signs 
are still adhered to. 
The two sets (4 and 
5) of Spanish play- 
ing-cards here given 
differ somewhat in 
form but are iden- 
tical in principle. 
The knight (not the 
knave) is a veritable 
specimen of the 


sentation of the land 
which holds the 
palm in Europe 
as being the pioneer 
of playing - cards. 
For the cards pre- 
served in the French 
National Library are 
the oldest authentic 
record of playing- 
cards in the world. 
The three cards here 
given (6) are typical 
French playing- 


courtly warrior. No. 2.—Tarvt playing-cards, still in use in Italy. cards of the pre- 
There are noqueens sent day. 
in these packs. The famous Spanish game The name being given to court or “coat " 


of L’Omére (the man) is still played as of cards is the survival of a very ancient custom. 
old. It is not so very long ago since this “Cæsar” stands for the king, who always led 


No. 4.—8panish playing-cards. 
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No. 5.—Spanish playing-cards. 


his troops to battle; “Lancelot” for the 
knave (or varlet) who commanded the com- 
panies of “tens,” “nines,” “eights,” and 
" sevens”; while Pallas and Judith, the 
queens, represent respectively the Maid of 
Orleans and Isabel of Bavaria, who was the 
wife of the demented King Charles VI. of 
France. 

By the way, Dumas, the elder, says that 
the ace (as) means money, and that the card 
has precedence of the king because the latter 
would be powerless without money. 

The inventive faculty of the French 
has been proved again and again by the 
great number of in- 
genious gambling games 
they have introduced into 
the card-playing world. 
Of these Piguet and 
Ecarté are too well known 
to need more than passing 
reference, while Baccarat, 
Chemin de Fer,and a host 
of others are known to 
the elect. 

Picking up the next 
card at hazard from the 
collection before me, I find 
myself transported to the sunny 
shores of our Indian Empire. 
The Hindoo cards and games 
differ entirely from any- 
thing to which we in 
Europe are accustomed. 
The packs number from 
seven to eight suits, 
and, like the old Tarots, 


No. 6.—Typical 
French cards 


are hand-painted, not from wood-blocks, and 
stencilled, as were all European cards up 
to a comparatively recent date. The curious 
specimens shown in the head-piece of 
this article are Brahmin types, the funny 
little figures seated Eastern-fashion repre- 
senting the numeral cards nine and ten. 
Another peculiarity of Indian cards is that 
their value is according to colour, seven or 
eight ground colours being shown in the 
suits. ‘Thus the gentleman riding the bull is 
the Vizir of the * white " suit. He is not so 
great a gun as the Vizir of the “blue” suit, 
who rides a horse. 

All sorts of eccentricities exist in the 
great variety of Indian packs and games, 
which would require at least a quarto 
volume to describe. There are fish, ser- 
pents, antelopes, and buffalo cards in some 
of them. There are sword suits, 
and “tulwar” suits—an Indian 
weapon — in others. Animals, 
birds, and insects, all have a: place 
in the wonderful card kingdom of 
the different Indian Presidencies, 
It is, in fact, a veritable 
menagerie. 

The cards of Southern 
India (7) will strike the 
observer as having a 
peculiarly Eastern as- 
pect, while the last Indian 
cards noticed are some 
very curious samples 
from Bombay (8), includ- 
ing a rajah and a ten of 
swords. It will be seen 


No. 7.—Cards of Southern 
India. 
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No. 8.—Playing-cards from Bombay. 


that the military 
element has a place 
in the Fastern as 
well as in the 
Western cards. — 
From India to 
Burmah is but a 
step judged from 
this distance. The 
peculiar feature 
about the Burmese 


cards (9) is, that 


while the march of 
Western ideas has 
induced the card 
producers of that 
country to adopt the 
French pigué suit 
signs of hearts, 
clubs, spades, and 
diamonds,they have 
so far submitted to 
local susceptibilities 
as to preserve the 


quite, as versatile as his Hindoo brother in the 
variety of his cards and games. I am pecu- 
liarly fortunate in being able to place before 
you three specimens of the curious finger- 
shaped Chinese cards (10) all belonging to 
one pack. "These are the only cards of their 
kind to be seen in England, or possibly even 
out of China. They were printed in Singapore. 
These are what are known as “ Actors’ Cards," 
that is, packs bearing upon their faces the 
figures of famous heroes and heroines of the 
drama. The little red spots signify that they 
have a connection with dominoes. 

The Chinese packs vary in number consi- 
derably. They consist of from thirty to one 
hundred and twenty cards, the latter being 
called a “series.” They also vary in size, 


symmetrical out- |» 


lines and accoutre- - 


ments of the native 
potentates. I omit- 
ted to mention that 
in parts of India 
also, the pigué cards 
are in use, and very 
curious they look 
on the round paper, 
lacquered cards 
with their yellow, 
brown, blue, or red 
surface. 

John Chinaman 
is almost, if not 


No. 9.—Burmese playing-cards. 


colour, and quality. As in Euchre, the 
Chinese sport a “ Joker" (sometimes three or 
four), a plain card which can take the place 
of any other card. Some packs have rounded 
corners, with distinctive suit-symbols marked 
on each card, while others are rectangular. 
The number of games played by the 
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Chinese is apparently without end. 
The <Ahar-pat packs are popular. 
Khan-hoo is a very well known game 
in the Celestial Empire, so much so 
indeed, that an English gentleman 
connected with the Consular service in 
China, ordered some Ahan-hoo packs 
to be manufactured by a well-known 
English firm, with a view to popu- 
larising the game here. 

Fan-fan is another very popular 
game in China. Its distinctive feature 
is that no one except the Dank has 
ever been known to leave the table a 
winner. 

The cards of Malay are not unlike 


those of China, so do not call for any p 


special mention here. The Korean 
cards are also of a similar type as 
regards shape, but are more primitive 
in their composition, being made of 
oiled paper. They are finger-shaped, 
and much longer than the Chinese 
“ paper tickets." The natives of Korea play 
a great variety of games, all their own. There 
is the eighty card pack containing ten cards 
.to each suit. Each of these suits consists of 
nine cards and a Zjyang, or “ General," which 
is the great card to hold. The other cards 
represent birds, animals, insects (such as 
butterflies) and ** Man."  Fe/-pang-mang-iis 
a popular game. Jée/ signifies sweetmeat, 
pang-mang-i, club or pestle. The game is 
much affected by card-sharpers. 

Of all Eastern varieties the Japanese 
plaving-cards are far the most fascinating and 


No. 11.—Japanese playing-cards. 
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No. 10.—Chinese playing-cards. 


quite unique. As in Spain, there are forty- 
eight cards to the pack, with sometimes a 
forty-ninth, or ** Joker," thrown in. Each of 
these cards represents a flower or vegetable 
of its month, there being four cards to each 
month. The most exquisite and tasteful de- 
signs are thus secured. The three cards 
here given (11) belong to the months of April, 
May, and July. September is represented by 
the chrysanthemum, the Mikado’s crest, 
December by Xiri, the Imperial crest. 

The cards themselves are very small. The 
symbols are stencilled and highly varnished 
or enamelled. 
The backs are 
composed of 
black glazed 
cardboard. The 
Pine (Matsu) 
belongs to the 
first month of 
the year. Two 
Matsu (plain) 
each count one. 
Pine and Stork 
count twenty. 

The favourite 
Japanese game 
is the “Flower 
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Game." * Flower-matching " is the object 
in view. If a player obtains eighty-eight 
points he neither wins nor loses. 


No. 12.—Persian playing-cards. 


This is, 


as it were, zero, and his gains and losses are 


counted above and below this point. 
is another game of a similar character, pre- 
valent in Japan, called ** Poem- 
matching," which is played with 
what are called '* Poem " cards. In 


this game two 
hundred cards 
are required— 
one hundred of 
each kind. 
Space, I re- 
gret to say, 
will not permit 
me to make 
much refer- 
ence to the 
cards of Per- 
sia. Many 


people will recollect that when the late Shah 
paid his first visit to England in 1872, every- 
body was asking why he was the greatest 


There 


No. 14.—Swiss play- 
ing-cards. 
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whist player in England, the answer always 
being that the workmen threw down their 


spades, the 
— . dandies gave 
up their clubs, 
| and the ladies 
their heartsim- 
, mediately the 
Shan showed 
. his diamonds. 
| However that 
may be, the 
great ruler of 
Persia appears 
to have pre- 
served to the 
present day in the country over 
which he reigned the interest- 
ing circular cards shown here 
(12). 
These cards are much smaller 
than the Indian cards, and the face 


designs are entirely different, though still pre- 
serving their Eastern characteristics. They 
are also hand-painted, lacquered, and highly 


No. 13.—Early English playing-cards. 
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Auszapff means a house 
of entertainment—in a 
word, a beershop. The . 
relation these three 
would bear to each other 
can very easily be ima- 
gined. 

The very beautiful 
Russian  playing-cards 
here shown (16) were 
obtained from St. Peters- 
burg. They are truly 
regal in their splendour. 
the work being artistic 
illuminated. The rectangular playing-cards and highly finished. It will be observed that 
are also affected by the Persian card-players, the ace is surmounted by the royal arms of 


No. 15.—Playing-cards from Bavaria — 


some of which have rounded 
corners, as in China. | 

I have hitherto refrained from 
reproducing any English play- 
ing-cards, because they are all 
too well known. But I have 
fortunately succeeded in un- 
earthing some very quaint: 
examples of early English cards 
(13), which were found in an 
edition of Claudian, about the 
year 1763. 

The next picture will give the 
reader some idea of the cards 
in use in Switzerland at the 
present time. These peculiar 
cards (14) bear some relation, 
as well as resemblance, to the 
old German cards of the fif- 


teenth century. The Swiss NGA our Russis 


cards have four suits, namely 

bells, shields, acorns, and flowers, with a 
* coat," or court card thrown in. The cards 
here given were manufactured at Schaff- 
hausen. 

The very interesting specimens of Bavarian 
cards which follow, may certainly be counted 
among the most uncommon cards at present 
in use. They have quite a history of their 
own. These cards (15), which are in use in 
various parts of Bavaria, notably Nuremberg, 
were struck from the identical blocks used 
early in the seventeenth century, although the 
cards themselves are not more than twenty 
years old. Wurst signifies a sausage, Werda, 
the gentleman with the club, is a sentry, while 


the Romanoffs, the fact being 
that the playing-cards factory 
of St. Petersburg is a perquisite 
of the Tsaritsa. The cards 
speak for themselves, the 
French pigué suits being à la 
mode in Russia. The same re- 
mark, but with distinct variations 
in: each case, applies to the 
elegantly-finished cards of Ger- 
many and Prussia. 

The handsome costumes of 
the German queen and knave 
here given(17) represent modern 
rather than antique royalties, 
although they bear no resem- 
blance to the present heads of 
the house of Hohenzollern. 
The Prussian royalties, on the 
other hand (18), look more like 


No. 17.— from Germany. 
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personages upon whom the inexorable hand 
of time has left its mark. The queen carries 
a totally different type of flower (all queens 
` carry flowers, by the way) from that in the 
hand of her sister of Germany. In many parts 
of Germany, however, the ancient symbols of 
hearts, acorns, bells, and leaves are still preserved 
and very pretty designs they make. Skat is 
the game of the cultivated ; it is very scientific 
and difficult to play, but it is too compli- 
cated for description here. The more popu- 
lar and simple game is Sechssechszig (sixty- 
six). 

The native land of our own Princess of 
Wales—Denmark—boasts an unusually taste- 
ful and artistic type of playing-card. The 
two cards selected for this article (19) show 
this at a glance. The 
queen in this pack Y2 
appears in evening 2 
dress. The king is 
neither young nor 
warlike; he rather 
bears the expression 
of benevolence one 
might expect to be- 
hold on the benign 
countenance of King 
Christian himself. 
= There is nothing 
much to say about 
cards in Turkey or 
Greece. The upper 
classes playthe games 
of Europe, but the people like games of 
chance of a different character. 

The latest novelty in English plaving-cards 


No. 20.—Jubilee cards. 


No. 19.—Cards frcm Denmark. 
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No. 18.—Prussian playing-cards. i 


is the Jubilee Pack, which, though perfectly 
suitable for playing, is rather intended as 
a souvenir of the 
great Jubilee year 

_ just passed. The de- 
J sign on the back of 

= each card is a repre- 

sentation of the popu- 
lar portrait of Her 
Gracious Majesty, the 
Queen. The faces 
of the Court cards 
represent the kings 
and queens of his- 
tory. In the cards, 
which are very pret- 
tily designed, the 
kings all wear their 
crowns. 

There is one old custom I may mention in 
conclusion. ‘Towards the close of each year 
the Worshipful Company of Makers of 

Playing Cards have a banquet—what do 

Englishmen not celebrate by a banquet ?— 

where to each guest is distributed a specially 

designed pack of cards. This is a 

unique incident of the hospitalities of City 

Companies. 

I must not forget, however, to place on 
record my thanks to several people versed in 
card-lore, and more particularly must I thank 
Mr. George Clulow, perhaps the greatest 
authority on playing-cards in England, for 
his courteous and generous assistance, 
as well as for the large number of cards 
lent by him for the illustrating of this 
article. 
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SisTERS, but strangely unlike, differing in 
appearance, in temperament, and tastes, 
Ventris Perugini was “her mother's own 
daughter," as people frequently remarked ; 
while Eugénie, the younger, had taken the 
features, the voice, the nature of her foreign 
father. 

Mrs. Perugini was English to her very 
finger-tips, likewise Ventris, a fair-haired, 
sweet-mannered girl, engaged to Henry 
Masterman, a good-looking young engineer. 

* No one would dream,” he said, * that 
you had foreign blood in your veins, Ven- 
tris." 

“ I think," she answered smiling, ** that the 
chiid has usurped my share." 

Eugénie, though now a 
girl of fifteen, had never 
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name of “the child," and the 
term did not displease her. 
In appearance she looked 
younger than her years, and 
only Ventris, to whom 
she was passion- 
ately devoted, 
knew that beneath 
the infantile face, 
with its cloud of 
dark hair, lay a 
strangely ma- 
tured and pas- 
sionate nature. 
To Ventris she 
confided her 
views on life, the 
power of self- 


control she practised, and the almost mad- 
ness that possessed her, when some incident, 
which appeared trifling to the older girl, 
raised in the younger a spirit of rebellion. 

It was at such moments that Ventris 
trembled for the child. She feared that, in 
the future, this little sister would pay dearly 
for the hot blood in her. 

Ventris would look at the firm chin and 
clear, determined eyes, the thin, red lips, that 
but for the redeeming softness of youth, 
might have been called cruel, and indicative 
of an almost tigerish brutality. 

Then Ventris would talk gently to Eugénie, 
using her influence to tame. 

“ How does it feel to be 
in love? " asked the child 
one day. 

Her sister smiled. 

“It's — it’s heavenly ! " 
she said, the roses of senti- 
ment blooming on her 
cheeks. 

“And you do love 
Henry? You are quite 
— quite sure ! " 
"Why, of course, 
dear! What a 
question! Ilove 
him with all my 
heart and soul. 
He is my life, my 
all. If anything 
were to separate 
us now, I think I 
should die." 
** Y ou are sure, 
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Ventris would 
look at the firm chin 
and clear, determined eyes. 
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too, that he loves you, Ventris,” the child 
persisted. 

“You little cynic! Are you going to 
pretend that there is any doubt?” replied 
Ventris, laughing from sheer lightness of 
heart and innocent contentment. 

With a sudden, quick movement Eugénie 
flung her warm arms round her 
sister s neck, almost strang- 
ling her in a pas- 
sionate em- 


i 
“Take care, you will throttle me," said 
Ventris, disengaging the child's arms, and 
kissing her lovingly. ** You're a darling, but 
you're rather rough! ” 

“I want you not to love Henry quite so 
much, Ventris,” she said. “I think men are 
like dogs. When I scold * Glou-Glou, and 
kick him, he will come and lick my face, 
and do anything for me. I wish you would 
sometimes be angry with Henry ; he is the 
sort of man that would like you for it. I 
mean what I sav." 

“ But why should I? Henry is so good, 
so generous! ‘There is no reason why I 
should be angry with him! ” 

Eugénie twisted her fingers nervously, she 
could not speak the thoughts in her mind. 
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Ventris accepted the 
present gratefully. 
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“Why!” continued Ventris, “only this 
afternoon he promised to bring a lot of 
curiosities that he had collected abroad, and 
we are to choose whatever we like. He says 
they are no good to him." 

“Then,” retorted the child, “there is no 
great merit in his offering them to us.” 
> * Why are you so down on poor 

Henry? I don’t understand." 

* Oh! I'm not down on him,” 
said the child. ‘ But I love you, 
Ventris, and I don't think anyone 
is worthy of you; and if Henry 
doesn’t make you happy, Ill— 
D1l——" 

|!  Eugénie checked her words, but | 

Ventris noticed her cheek had sud- 

denly paled, as if in rage. 

** What will you do, child ? " 

“Oh! don't ask me! There is 
no use in anticipating." 

When Henry brought his curios, 
Eugénie was highly disdainful. 

* [ don't think there is anything 
worth having," she said—then, with 
suddenly brightening eyes, “ ex- 
cept that dagger. Will you give it 
to me, Henry? " 

She coveted the weapon, and 
looked longingly at its red velvet 
case. 

“ No,” he replied. “Itis nota 
safe thing for you to have. That 
is by no means a make-believe 
dagger. Feel how sharp the edge 

is: why, you could kill anyone with this." 
He felt the blade as he spoke. 

* But Iam not a baby. I should not hurt 
myself playing with a dagger. I want it as 
an ornament." 

* No," he said again. “I brought this for 
Ventris.” 

He made a little sign to Ventris, who, 
seeing that he thought Eugénie too young 
for it, accepted the present gratefully, gazing 
admiringly at it, and whispered to the child : 

* You don't mind, do you? It can be 
between us." 

Later on Eugénie found herself alone with 
her sister's lover. She had followed him into 
the garden, where he was smoking a cigarette. 

** What did you think I should do with the 
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dagger that you would not give it me?" she 
asked. “ Kill somebody?" 

“As likely as not," he laughed; “ you're 
such a little fiend ! " 

* Yes," retorted the child, her dark eyes 
flashing; *you made me one last night. You 
had no right to kiss me; I didn’t like it. I 
am older than I look, and you are engaged to 
Ventris." 

* But she has often seen me kiss you." 

“Yes, but in a different way. One was the 
kiss of a brother—the other felt abominable!” 

“ You look so pretty when you're cross; it 
makes a change in the monotony of things. 
You're such a little prude, I like to upset 
your principles ! ” | 

* You're hateful,” she cried. “If Ventris 
knew— —" 

“ She would laugh. Tell her, and see." 

* Ah, you want me to hurt her." 

“ Little goose!" he said, seizing Eugénie 
by the wrist. ‘ Why are you frightened of 
me?” 

“ Frightened!” she cried derisively. 
“What do you take me for? Let go of 
me at once." 

But his fingers tightened, with tormenting 
pressure. 

The child, maddened at his touch, bent 
quickly, and bit his hand with the ferocity of 
an animal. He drew away, muttering an 
oath, as the sharp, even teeth made them- 
selves felt. 

"Spitfire!" he hissed. *By Jove! I'm 
not so sure that milk and water is not better 
after all." 

Eugénie knew that by “milk and water” 
Henry Masterman was alluding to Ventris. 

She turned away from him with a bitter 
loathing. As she ran towards the house she 
met her sister, looking like a pale lily in the 
moonshine of a summer night. 

How happy she appeared, hastening to her 
lover, with a fleecy white shawl about her 
shoulders, and a strange, uncertain smile 
of love upon her lips. 

* Bah," muttered the child. * When I am 
engaged I will have a man’s whole heart, 
devotion, life! | No half-and-half shilly- 
shallying. Ventris is too sweet, too good 
an angel! What does she want with men?” 

But the child could not answer this ques- 
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tion; she felt there must be more in love 
than she could understand. 

She watched the lovers closely after this, 
and Henry irritated her more and more. 
She felt instinctively that he was tiring of 
Ventris. 

One evening he seemed strangely ill- 
humoured and morose,—spoke little, and 
avoided the garden. 

Eugénie noticed that when he said good- 
night, he slipped a note into her sister's 
hand. 

Ventris looked surprised, - regarded the 
letter doubtfully, then put it into her pocket, 
and went quietly up to bed. 

The child crept softly to her own room, 
avoiding Ventris. She had, in fact, avoided 
everyone throughout the day, for fear they 
might see in her the traces of intense, over- 
powering illness, which were making them- 
selves felt. Her throat was very sore, her 
head ached to distraction,—she could hardly 
hold it up. | 

She remembered some years ago, when 
she had measles, that the doctor kept her in 
bed, and shut her away from Ventris. She 
hated the doctor, and the routine of illness, 
and her desire to avert discipline overcame 
her prudence. | 

* It’s all nonsense,-—I shall be well in the 
morning,— well," she told herself vehemently, 
clinging to her bedpost, as a sudden dizziness 
overcame her. 

She undressed slowly, and, too weary to 
brush her hair, knelt down to pray. But 
that night she could not say her prayers— 
she was thinking of her painful throat, and 
wondering how soon it would be well. 

* Perhaps I had better confide in Ventris," 
she thought, slipping her feet into her 
slippers and dressing hurriedly. *'It is so 
dreadful to feel like this, and I am sure if I 
ask her she will not tell." 

Frightened at the weakness that was stealing 
over her, Eugénie hastened to her sister's 
room, and pushed the door open without 
knocking. 

To her surprise Ventris was still in her 
evening dress, lying across the bed with her 
hands upon her eyes and forehead, motion- 
less as a woman dead. 

* Ventris! Ventris!” 
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The child rushed forward, speaking the 
name excitedly, and tore her sister's hands 
back from the livid face, and wide-open eyes 
they covered. 

* Ventris!” she cried again, “ what is the 
matter ? ” 

The girl sat up, and stared in a dazed sort 
of way at Eugénie. 

* Oh! child, I was just wanting you so 
badly. Put your arms round me—hold me 
tight, or I shall go mad! I think I was mad 
just now before you came and spoke.” 

* You are in trouble, Ventris; tell me 
about it. Has Henry been nasty again? 
He made you cry last night by saying your 
dress was ugly; 
but you wore this 
pretty one to- 
night ! "' 

Eugenie stroked 
the folds of the de- 
licate bodice. 

* [ cried, did I? 
And for so small 
athing! Oh! if 
I could only cry 
to-night, but I 
cant; Im too 
sore, too bitter, too 
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her eyes were following the lines of a letter, 
brutally candid. Its every line filled Eugénie 
with abhorrence and a terrible anger against 
Henry Masterman. 

*[ am leaving your house to-morrow— 
early,” he wrote in conclusion. * You will not 
see me again, nor will any of your people. 
Please: tell them the reason of my hasty 
departure ; it will be easier for you to explain. 
Call me a brute—what you like—only try to 
forget me! " 

* He has not the courage to face us," cried 
the child. ‘‘ He wants to sneak away like a 
thief! He'll catch that five o'clock work- 
men's train to town, without a single reproach, 
without a scene of 
any sort. He 
escapes free, while 
you have to suffer 
the pain— the 
humiliation! 
Oh!” clenching 
her hands, “and 
that thing calls 
itself a man!" 

“Yet I cared so 
much—so much, 
Eugénie, that even 
now I would give 


wounded! Child anything to see 

— child — can't E him once again." 

you guess? Must P 1 * You shan't see 

I say it? I am T—-— B him; you dont 

jilted, jilted, by know what you are 

Henry!” TCI | saying," retorted 
Ventris!" she cried again. 


She raised her x 
arms as if to ward off a blow; the words 
came in strangled accents; then Ventris 
staggered to her feet and paced the room in 
a feverish frenzy of despair. 

* Oh! God, God!” she cried; “I cant 
bear it, I cant! I loved him so, I love him 
still. Ican't believe that he has ceased to 
care. Oh! it isn't true, Eugénie? Tell me 
it isn't true. Perhaps I'm dreaming. Look 
—this letter—read! What does it say? " 

At the first glance Eugénie forgot her 
own suffering; she remembered only that 
Ventris, the sister she idolised, had been 
grossly insulted and cut to the quick—her 
life blighted, her love discarded, her hopes 
killed! She could realise nothing but that 


the child, holding 
Ventris almost fiercely in her arms. ** You 
must hate him now for always—hate with your 
whole heart—think of him as the meanest, 
lowest wretch that ever crawled ! " 

The passionate nature of the younger sister 
suffered intenser agonies than the elder. She, 
it was, who seemed to be maddened to 
desperation at the conduct of the faithless 
lover. 

* Don't look like that, Eugénie; you frighten 
me!" said Ventris. 

She gazed with sudden dread at the child. 

* Are you ill? " 

“No, Ventris; dont worry about 
I—1—" 

She swayed as if she would have fallen. 


me 
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* What is the matter? " 

* Nothing." 

* You are in pain," 
physical weakness. 

Eugénie pressed her hand to her throat. 

“Iam hurt," she said, ‘‘ because you are 
hurt. Iam mad with Henry—let me go!" 

She rushed to the door. Ventris stopped 
her. 

* Your face, child, is scarlet.” 

* Scarlet with rage; feel how burning hot 
I am. That is for you, Ventris, I burn for 
your scars." 

Then Eugénie disentangled herself from 
her sisters embrace, and left her with a 
strangled “Good night." 

Ventris felt almost too dazed to think. The 
night was hot and stifling, and she was too 
weary to undress. For a time she paced her 
room, watching the hands of the clock steal- 
ing from hour to hour with a dull, sleepless 
wonder. 

“He must pass down the garden path 
under my window,” she told herself. 
* Directly it is daylight I will watch and see 
him go, for the last time. Then I shall be 
able to rest, but not before." 

With break of dawn, she flung her cloak 
round her shoulders, and, still in the dress 
she had worn the night before, sat i her 
open window, waiting. 

At last her head fell upon her arms, which 
were folded on the sill, and a merciful oblivion 
came with the singing of birds, in the sweet- 
“ness of the summer morning. 

In the meanwhile Eugénie lay tossing 
feverishly upon her bed, while strange phan- 
toms rose at her side, whispering horrible 
possibilities. * Revenge your sister's wrongs," 
said one. “She is so weak," chimed in 
another, “it is for you to act!” 

Fromadream of Henry Masterman, Eugénie 
awoke with a start. Her head was whirling, 
and for the moment she could remember 
nothing. Gradually the facts of the previous 
evening returned; and, glancing at the 
clock, she saw the hands pointed to half-past 
four. 

* What did I do in the dream? " she cried, 
“let me see—I—I— Ah! ves," springing 
up, with the energy of delirium, and drawing 
back the window blind. As she looked down 
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into the garden below, her eyes fell on the 
figure of Henry Masterman. 

He was walking down the gravel path, just 
as if nothing had happened, as if, in fact, it 
was the most natural thing in the world to be 
leaving without a farewell word at such an 
unconventional hour. 

“He shant go away—he shan't escape— 
like that! " vowed the child, beside herself 
with rage, her brain unsteady from illness. 

Flinging a wrap about her, she ran quickly 
downstairs, and paused a moment outside 
Ventris' boudoir. The door was open, and 
her eyes fell upon the dagger in its red velvet 
case, lying upon a small table of nicknacks. 

«TIl take that with me," she said, “for 
fear he should try and kiss me again." 

Slipping the weapon under her cloak, she 
left the house by the one open exit unbarred 
bv the man, and ran across the lawn—a 
short cut to the direction he had taken. 

Little she guessed, as she hurried on, that 
Ventris was watching from her window, with 
the cruel, candid letter lying against her heart. 
First she had seen her faithless lover depart, 
without so much as an upward glance at her 
window, then the slim figure of the child 
following at breathless speed. 

Ventris started to her feet, and stood 
hesitating whether to pursue Eugénie or wait 
for her return. 

The sound of running feet attracted Henry's 
attention. He turned with the quick flush 
on his face of a man whose conscience is ill 
at ease. A look of intense relief came over 
his features as he caught sight of the child 
and a self-satisfied smile lurked round his 
lips. 

* Stop!” she cried; “stop! 
not go without a word to me." 

Speech cost her an effort from the soreness 
of her throat ; but Henry mistook the visible 
emotion for grief at his departure. 

“ You heard I was going? Ah! Ventris 
told you, I suppose. Well, you need not 
look so angry ——watching with admiration 
the feverishly flashing eyes—'' it's partly your 
doing. I found myself thinking far too much 
of you. You have always treated me like 
the dust under your feet, though you are such 
a child ; and I must say I've often considered 
that you had abominably bad manners. But 


You shall 
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manners couldn't alter your eyes, nor your 
face either, and now that you have shown 
that you are sorry—now that you have come 
to say good-bye i 

* Sorry !” she cried; “I came to tell you 
how I hate you—what a cur I think you—I 
—] would kill you, if I dared. You're not 
as good as a dog—-— " 

Her words choked her. 

The man laughed. For the beauty of the 
child, with her hair dishevelled, and her 
cheeks aflame, appealed to him. He longed to 
tame her, to force her to a tender feeling for 
him, to make her repent this bold assurance. 

He came close to her, with the lover's look 
on his face she had seen there in the past for 
Ventris. He flung his arms round her before 
she realised she was fettered, and tried to 
kiss her. 

"Let me go," she cried frantically, her 
reason slipping away, the madness of anger, 
and the fire of fever in her blood turning 
her woman's nature to that of a wild brute in 
its fury. 


" Let me go," she cried frantically. 
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But Henry, half amused, half vexed at her 
struggles, did not release his hold, little 
dreaming, that in her one free hand, beneath 
her cloak, she held a weapon of defence. 

The child thought nothing, knew nothing, 
of the vital parts of the body, but she struck 
at him wildly, a chance thrust, but a fatal 
one. 

He fell heavily to the ground, while 
Eugénie turned in terror, and rushed away, 
back to the house, under ccver of the trees, 
hardly knowing what she had done. There 
was a loud singing in her head, and the 
sound of voices in her ears. 

She could see before her, as she ran, the pale 
face of the victim looking up from the damp 
grass. She trembled and stumbled, but 
terror gave her strength, and it was not till 
she regained the house, and crept noiselessly 
to her room, that weakness overcame her. 
Then she lay, murmuring inarticulately, upon 
her bed, and knew no more. 

Ventris had meanwhile been watching 
uneasily for the child, expecting to see her 
return the way that she had gone—across the 
lawn. 

When, however, no sign of Eugénie was 

forthcoming, Ventris went, nervously 

and unwillingly, in search of the 
truant. 

What if she should be seen by 
Henry? The thought turned her 
cold, and she laid her hand upon 
the letter she was carrying in her 
dress. On she walked, hesitat- 
ingly, cónscious, in spite of her 
misery, of the balmy fragrance of 
the morning air. Suddenly her 
eves—could she believe them ?— 
fell upon an object that kindled a 
great dread in her heart, a terror 
beyond all words. With a cry she 
rushed forward, and sank on her 
knees by the lifeless body of Henry 
Masterman. 

Her cry had been heard, for 
one of the undergardeners, who 
had come early, was passing near 
the spot. The cry did not reach 
him a second time, for Ventris, as 
the full horror of the scene broke 
upon her bewildered senses, fell 
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With a cry she rushed forward. 


prostrate but a few yards from the murdered 
man, in a dead faint. 

It was thus she was found, with the evidence 
in writing of her lovers desertion upon 
her, and the dagger thet he had given her 
draining his life blood. 

In the midst of the general confusion, the 
child was for the time forgotten, and when 
at last her mother went to break the news, 
she found Eugénie in the height of delirium. 
The doctor, who was already in the house, 
affirmed that it was scarlet fever, and gave 
orders for prompt treatment and isolation. 

* * * * * 

During that terrible time, when Eugénie 
hung between life and death, only the hospital 
nurses were with her, and she never once saw 
a single member of her family. 

She remembered vaguely the incidents of 
that fatal morning, but was too ill to care 
whether Henry had lived or died—too dazed 
and perplexed to realise that perhaps she 
was a murderess. In all her wanderings of 
delirium she had never mentioned his name, 
but she asked perpetually for Ventris. 

When she grew better, however, her fears 
heightened, and retarded her recovery. 

“I want to see father—or mother—or 
Ventris," she said to the day nurse. ‘ You 
have been very good to me, but it isn't the 


same, and I am so tired of only seeing 
strangers." 

* You must not ask for them, dear, because 
of infection. You don't want them to be ill 
too." 

* How is Ventris ? 
happy?" 

The nurse turned her face away. 

“I have not seen your sister lately." 

“Is she so afraid of infection? Doesn't 
she come and ask after me? " 

“ She may not come, but she asks often." 

* How soon shall I be able to see her? " 

“I don't know." 

Everyday the nurse was obliged to parry 
similar questions. 

* [ have been ill a long time, much longer 
than most people who get the fever, haven't 
I?" Eugénie asked. 

imi 

“ And what have the others been doing all 
this time? " 

Again the same unsatisfactory reply: “I 
don't know." ' 
“You dont know anything," grumbled 
Eugénie. “If you were nice, you would 
find out. It isn't like Ventris not to write to 

me sometimes. Is she in the house? " 

* No; they are all staying in London; it 
is safer. Scarlet fever's so catching!” 


Is she well? Is she 
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One morning Eugénie woke early with a 
start. She was thinking of her crime, 
dreaming again that scene in the garden, 
which had only left the vaguest memory 
in her mind. She sat up in bed, her eyes 
opened widely, her hands clasped. 

* Nurse!" she said. ‘ Nurse! " 

The woman watching her glanced at the 
clock, and seemed strangely moved—almost 
frightened. 

* What is the matter? ” she asked. “ Why 
did you wake ? " 

Eugénie began to shudder.  * I—I think 
something awful has happened!" she 
gasped. ^I felt it! I tried to 
scream in my sleep, but | 
couldn't." AM 

The nurse soothed her ANY 
as best she could, but | 
was glad when her 
time came to 
escape from 
the sick-room, 


though the 
house bore a 
doleful air, 


every blind be- 
ing drawn ex- 
cept that at the 
child's window. 

At last 
Eugénie's í 
strength was "^ 
sufficiently re- 
turned to en- 
able her to get 
up, and look 
forward to a , 
change of air 
and scene. It 
was then that the nurse told her very gently 
that Ventris, her beloved sister, was dead. 

For long hours the child cried bitterly 
before she could bring herself to ask any 
questions. "Then she looked up through her 
tears and said : 

* Did she die suddenly ? " 

ub 4 | 

“ What will father and mother do ? " 

“You must make up to them by being 
doubly dear and loving and good ! " said the 
nurse piously. *' You have been given back 
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to them after a long and dangerous illness ; 
they have that to be thankful for. Mr. Henry 
Masterman died first, before your sister. It 
has been a most terrible shock to Mr. and 
Mrs. Perugini; so great that no one dare 
mention this sorrow in their presence. They 
even dread meeting you, their own child, 
and beg most earnestly that you will ask them 
no questions." 

“They are afraid to tell me he was 
murdered," thought Eugénie. “It is natural 
—but he deserved to die, for he broke my 
sisters heart. 
She pined for 
him—she died 
—he was her 
murderer ! " 

Soon after 
the news of 
Ventris’ death, 
the child was 
taken toa quiet 
seaside place, 
where her 
parents joined 
her, utterly 
broken down, 
and crushed 
with grief. 

She mourned 
with them 
silently, while 
they watched 
wondering and 
relieved. 

* She  sus- 
pects nothing,” 


T | they told each 


other, *'thank 
God!” 

“But some day she will learn the truth," 
said her father, ** and then—”’ 

“Not yet, not while she is so young,’ 
replied Mrs. Perugini, “ wait till the memory 
of her sister has faded. She will be able to 
bear it better." 

Eugénie had grown strangely silent and 
thoughtful sinceherillness; she was tenderness 
itself to her parents, yet she loved to be alone, 
to wander by the sea, and think of Ventris. 
Sometimes she fancied she talked with her. 

One day, she was sitting alone under a 


The nurse soothed her as 
best she could. 
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breakwater, when an old woman with shell 
boxes came and asked her to buy. Eugénie 
chose one and paid for it. The woman 
wrapped the box in newspaper, and passed 
on. Mechanically, Eugénie found herself 
reading the headings of the paper, an old one 
bv its date. 

Suddenly the colour fled from her face, 
even her lips blanched to a deadly whiteness. 
She tried to move, to avert her eyes, like one 
that struggles in the throes of a nightmare. 
The well-known name, ** Ventris Perugini," it 
was there—in print. Oh! horror of cruellest 
horrors! Ventris Perugini—an account of her 
execution for the murder of Henry Master- 
man ! 

Yet the sea went on singing its monotonous 
song, and the sun shone just as brightly, 
mocking at the misery that petrified Eugénie’s 
guilty soul. 

Until that moment she had been unre- 
pentant ; now the fierce agony of retribution 
racked her being, the bitter truth had come 
to light ! 

No burning tears, but the stony grief of a 
deeper wound lay heavy at her heart. 

What could she do to atone? Clear the 
stain from her dead sister's memory by a true 
confession, and put her parents to the awful 
anguish of a second wrench, or take the 
sacrifice Ventris had made, and live out her 
life of remorse? 

She went home unsteadily, still clutching 
the paper, and still uncertain how to act. 

Mrs. Perugini was alone in her room when 
the child entered, looking old and wan with 
misery. She had left her shell box on the 
beach. 

* So Ventris was sacrificed," she said. 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

Eugénie flung herself face downwards on 
the sofa, and dug her teeth into the cushion 
to prevent herself shrieking aloud her own 
condemnation. 
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“Mother, mother! You don't believe it! 
She didn't kill Henry ! " 

** NO, dear, no." 

Mrs. Perugini’s tears were falling fast. 

“What did Ventris say?” 

* She hardly seemed to have the heart to 
deny it. Ithink she wanted to die. To the 
very end she spoke incessantly of her love 
for you. She asked you to take her place, 
to live a pure, unselfish life, to try and 
comfort me." 

The words were each a fresh stab, and a 
sharper, to Eugénie. 

“ Mother, I want to be alone, quite alone, 
till to-morrow. The shock was so awful, so 
sudden, I must think it out quite by myself." 

What those hours of solitude cost her, only 
the child herself knew, but they left their 
traces upon the young face, and robbed it of 
youth's fresh flower. 

In the morning, after a night of vigil, 
Eugénie watched the clock anxiously. 

* Ventris," she whispered, “I know the 
hour you died—you came to me then—come 


now. Tell me what I ought to do. At that 
same hour I shall expect you!” 
Her mind was overwrought. She was 


weak and excited. She fancied that her 
prayer was answered—that Ventris, white- 
robed as an angel, with a martyr’s crown on 
her fair hair, came and stood beside her, with 
a look of infinite love and pity in her eyes. 

“Do not make my sacrifice worthless, 
Eugénie," pleaded the soft voice. “ You 
have the harder part of living, the greater 
punishment. It is by your life, not by your 
death, that you must atone!” 

The child stretched out her arms in silent 


wonder. "Then a cry of joy broke from her 
lips : 

“Ventris! Ventris! Let me come to 
you!" 


But the dream form waved her back, 
whispering : * Not yet—not just yet!” 
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By E. LE BRETON-MARTIN. 


WE are all familiar with Mr. Gladstone's 
collars, with Mr. Chambe:lain's orchid, with 
Mr. Hall Caine’s hair. If a man be great, the 
world rings with his idiosyncrasies. 

And this, of course, is one of the penalties 
of greatness. But why not bring matters 
nearer home? Everybody has some dis- 
tinguishing trait, some habit which, in a 
marked or insignificant degree, singles him 
out from his fellows. And nowhere is this 
more to be observed than in the way a man 
carries his hand as he walks. 

Look at the first photograph. This picture 
I secured in a country road, and it belongs 
to a labourer, who was swinging along with 
that rolling gait peculiar to him and his 
fellows. 

Notice the firm, dogged fist, closed as tight 
as muscle and sinew know 
how, telling its owner’s cha- 
racter at a glance. “Don’t 
talk to me," it seems to say; 
“just you keep out of my 
path.” 

In great contrast is the 
next. This is the hand of a 
man I rubbed shoulders with 
outside the British Museum. 
He was in a great hurry, his 
clothes were dusty, his hat 
unbrushed. And he rushed 
along with his fingers ner- 
. vously twitching an accom- 
paniment to the  swiftly 
revolving brain of ihe needy 


would-be man of letters—a man whom you 
know will never be famous, by reason of 
the fatal lack of decision shown by that 
unerring witness, his hand. 

Hand No. 3 is interesting as belonging to 
a well-known writer. A man who walks 
about with his forefinger in that position, as 
he consistently does, must be original.” And 
the proof of that lies in the success that 
attends his literary achievements. 

The normal carriage of the cunning fingers 
of a pickpocket ought to prove instructive as 
well as interesting. Such is the character 
of the man to whom No. 4 belongs. The 
fingers seem to be on springs. The very 
way in which they are carried must tell the 
close observer that in no other way could 
they be held so as to be always ready for 
action. And perhaps some 
of the readers of this article 
may have had that very hand 
among the contents of their 
pockets ! 

My next victim was a prim 
cleric, evidently en route for 
Exeter Hall. In one hand 
he held an umbrella. His 
other, gloved, hung down 
straight and precise at his 
side. Sanctity seemed to be 
oozing from the very tips of 
his fingers. 

No. 6 is a sporting type. 
Everyone must be familiar 
with the horsey man in the long 
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Newmarket. More often than not, thehands thus, no good reason could be assigned for 
are in the pockets of the great-coat; but I alteration. 


stalked my prey until they were removed, No one but an opulent banker or stock- 
when I secured the picture given. The broker could carry his hands placidly locked 
elbows were thrust well out, behind his back, and the front 


and the thumbs were lavishly 
displayed, as is seen. 

An energetic-looking little 
lady is the owner of the next 
( No. 7). She walked along very 
fast, with her head well up, 
and her mouth set in a most 
determined fashion. And 
assuredly the “lie” of her 
fingers indicates the energy 
that must guide all her 
actions. 

Another lady lays claim to 
No. 8. To strut along with 
your fingers carefully set as 


view of the gentleman whom, 
all unsuspecting of the out- 
rage, I snapped in the City, 
fully convinced me that here, 
again, my diagnosis must be 
correct. Take note also of 
the sleek grocer (No. 10), who 
rolled majestically along, hands 
in armpits, a picture of self- 
satisfaction. 

Remarkable as is the posi- 
tion of No. 11, it is from a 
genuine snap-shot in Picca- 
dilly; moreover, the man who 
swung the hand vigorously to 
these are surely signifies and fro was well groomed and 
preciseness and exactitude. tall, though the deep bronze 
There is so much originality on his face proclaimed the 
in the pose that it would almost seem traveller. He walked at a tremendous pace, 
as if she were conscious of the position and therefore the only story told by his hand 
of her fingers, and, once having set them was that, being idle, it had to assume some 


extraordinary 
position to com- 
pensate for there 
being nothing 
for it to grasp. 
My next hand 
(No.12)belongs 
toan exceeding- 
ly timid being. 


At the least 
sign of 
alarm — the 
approach of 
a ‘bus, the 
thud of a 
horse’s hoof, 
or the ring 
of a bicycle 
bell —his 
fingers fly apart, and 
surely mental fear 
seems written all over 
the hand. ‘To watch 
him walk down a 
crowded London 
Street is a revelation 
in itself. 

No. 13 is also a 
nervous hand, but of 
a different type. Its 
owner is possessed of immense energy and 
fine business qualities, but if he has a fault 
it is excess of nervousness as to how his 
numerous projects will turn out. And so he 
perambulates the streets, betraying himself as 
he goes, his forefinger eagerly drumming up 
and down on the ball of his thumb. 

As regards the next (No. 14), I feel rather 
guilty. A policeman was standing at the corner 
of a quiet street. The position was too sugges- 
tive. I snapped him, though wild horses 
would not make me divulge the locality of his 
Could any hand be more supplicatory 
in its unconscious betrayal ? 

Hand No. 15 is rather a fraud. A friend 
of mine had but lately returned from some- 
I asked him if he had 
noticed anything peculiar out there, in the way 
the natives carried their hands while walking. 


beat. 


where out Texas way. 


No. 10. 
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He at once produced his  six-shoote:, 
and assured me that the normal position 
is as shown, so that I thought it wiser to 
confine my attentions nearer home. 

Many men walk along holding the sleeves 
of their coat in a firm grip. "They are mostly 
small men. Whether there is some hidden 
method in this form of madness, I was unable 
to find out. My study of anthropology was 
insufficient to help me. 

Nos. 16 and 17, I am convinced, belong to 
most egotistical and assuming mortals. In 
fact I am convinced they must have practised 
their hand-poses before the glass for hours at 
a time. For surely no sane man could 
perambulate the streets of a crowded city 
with his hands unconsciously held as they are 
here shown. 

The first of the two was a little man, dressed 
none too soberly, and with a face that re- 
minded me of a 
weasel more than any 
other animal. From 
appearances I put 
him down as a card- 
sharper. If my diag- 
nosis is wrong, I hope 
he will not try to wreak 
his vengeance on me 
for my ignorance. ` 

The other was of 
a different 
type alto- 
gether. His 
hair was 
long and his 
face was 
pale, and his 
tie was of 
colossal size 
and of that 


fabric dear to 
the Pre- Raphae- 
lite and the In- 


tense Brother- 
hood. He may 
have been a 
poet, he may 
have been a 
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painter, or he may have been both. He was 
probably both, and a good deal more, in his 
own estimation. 

Photo No. 18 seems to be the normal 
method for carrying the hands ; that is to say, 
after duly making a note of the many hun- 
dreds of people pavement-trotting in London, 
I came to the conclusion that your average 
Englishman held his hand in that extremely 
stiff and uncompromising attitude. 

It would be interesting to devote time and 
space to the way hands are held in France, 
Germany, Russia, and the Far East. Per- 
haps at some future time, I may return to the 
subject and obtain from other countries some 
snap-shots of hands which may, or may not, 
turn out to be of such fascinating interest as 
the present collection. 

But by this time I think I have for the present 
said enough to show that the whole study is 
worthy of more than 
a mere passing 
glance, and that 
much more is learnt 
from these apparent 
trifles than many 
cynics will be inclined 
to believe. 

In conclusion, I 
want to make an 
apológy to all those 
persons 
whom I have 
been guilty 
of waylay- 
ing and 
snapshot- 
ting in such 
amysterious 
way. 

Some I 


No. 17. 


secured at great 


difficulty, and 
one of my vic- 
tims in par- 
ticular—the 
photograph 
taken is not 
given, not be- 


No. 15. 


cause of any feel- 
ing of cowardice, 
but because the 
negative hap- 
pened to be a 


failure — threa- 
tened me with 
all sorts of 
horrible things 


No. 14. 


for having 
dared to 
photograph 
him in the 
pub dio 
streets. 

Luckily 
a happy 
thought oc- 
curred to 
me, and I made 
answer that it was I 
who ought to feel 
aggrieved. Here | 
was, I complained— 
and I trust my diplo- 
matic conduct will 
not be put down as 
any commoncoward’s 
subterfuge — taking 
| photographs of 
London street life for a great American 
paper, and my choleric friend must go and 
obtrude his person right in front of my lens! 
The explanation was accepted ; injured choler 
made a hasty apology and hastier exit, and I 
walked on, the picture of vice triumphant! 

Now, therefore, I make the only reparation 
possible, a public apology, and I trust that the 
gentleman—whose hand. I repeat, is 2o/ re- 
produced—will accept th» apology in the 
same spirit as it is given. 

I trust that my readers will be as amused as 
I have been in noting the eccentric ways of 
carrying the hands which many people have 
adopted. and I know that the Editor of 
Pearson S MacazINE will be glad to hear of or 
to see photographs of other curious attitudes 
that may have been noticed by those who 
have been interested in this article. 
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Tus day, amid scattered flowers and waving 
banners, and the joyous shouts of incredible 
multitudes, King Charles rode through the 
streets of London, and I for one rejoice at 
his return, for now this poor distracted 
country may hope to enjoy some measure of 
repose. Yet I think there is little to be 
gained by painting in such black colours, as 
men are now wont to do, the character of the 
late Protector, especially those who were for- 
ward enough to curry favour with him while 
he lived. For my part I have little cause to 
speak ill of his memory, as will be made clear 
by the following particulars, which I here set 
down for the first time. 

I took no part in the unhappy wars between 
the Parliament and King Charles I., save on 
one never-to-be-forgotten occasion. I was 
then upon a visit at Rose Lodge, the residence 
of a worthy knight, Sir John Woodville, a 
very staunch upholder of the Royal cause, 
but disabled by the infirmities of age, and 
more especially by a sharp attack of the gout, 
from taking up arms for the King. 

His son Henry, a gallant, high-spirited 
youth of seventeen, would most willingly have 
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joined the King’s forces, but to this his father 
could in no wise be brought to consent, and 
the lad fretted and chafed, and was ready for 
embarking upon any wild scheme, as will 
hereafter appear manifest. 

Sir John was, indeed, an excellent and 
worthy person, and Harry a lad of promise, 
and yet it was not the pleasure I took in their 
company that occasioned my frequent visits 
to the Lodge. . In truth their conversation, 
deaiing altogether with the war, hunting, 
hawking, and fishing, and so forth, wearied 
me not a little. If I took part in it witha 
good grace, as I made shift to do, it was 
because of the incomparable pleasure I 
derived from the society of the beautiful and 
accomplished Mistress Beatrice, the knight's 
only daughter, to whom I had been betrothed 
but a few short weeks. 

I should have been exceeding happy, but it 
was not so, and that not due to the imperfec- 
tion of all human felicity, for a little while 
before I had enjoyed such happiness as I 
think is given to few in this world. I was 
never of those who loved strife and blood- 
shed, being much in the company of books, 
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and more especially of those of the poets both 
ancient and modern. Beside their achieve- 
ments, the fame that might be won upon the 
field of battle at the cost of the blood of men 
and the tears of women, seemed to me little 
short of barbarous. 

Now it had pleased me mightily to believe 
that Beatrice and I, with regard to this matter, 
were much of the same way of thinking. We 
read together daily, and sang, and played 
upon the lute and viol. Moreover, she never 
seemed weary of listening to such verses as I 
did myself occasionally venture to compose 
—not, I think, without some small measure of 
success—though Harry and Sir John would 
ever find some speedy excuse for retiring 
before I had read so much as a line. 

Then of a sudden all was changed. "Twas 
his Majesty King Charles who accomplished 
this transformation. Flying from the fatal 
field of Naseby, he stopped for a few hours 
at the Lodge, and his sweet and gracious 
manner, his handsome, melancholy counten- 
ance, and the gentle dignity with which he 
bore his misfortunes, moved us all—but 
especially Beatrice—to pity and admiration. 
In sooth, poor child, she became as one 
crazed, after his departure. | 

From that moment poetry and music were 
as naught to her, and I— whose verses she 
had hitherto praised with much sweet flattery 
—had become in her eyes little better than 


an idle dreamer, babbling of roses and maids : 


and moonbeams, when I should have melted 
my plate pawned my estate, buckled on my 
sword, and struck a blow for the cause of the 
King. Her brain was ever busy with schemes 
for assisting his Majesty, and she was im- 
patient beyond measure because her sex 
prevented her from emulating the deeds of 
Prince Rupert. - 

Judge, then, what were her feelings when 
one day the Lieutenant-General of the Par- 
liamentary forces, Oliver Cromwell, coming 
to besiege Oakby Castle, took up his quarters 
at the Lodge. The Castle, which was little 
more than a mile away, had already withstood 
a number of sieges, and the Parliament, be- 
ginning to despair of otherwise reducing it, 
had directed the Lieutenant-General to under- 
take the business, he having already acquired 
great fame for his skill in such matters. 
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At his first coming Cromwell had put on a 
very fierce countenance, summoning the garri- 
son to surrender, and threatening an immediate 
storm if the summons were not complied with. 
But Colonel Armour, the Governor of the 
Castle, had discovered that Cromwell had with 
him only a few troops of horse and dragoons, 
and no foot or artillery, his force, indeed, 
scarce equalling that of the garrison. There- 
upon he stoutly refused to surrender, and 
Cromwell had no choice but to sit down before 
the place, and wait for the foot and artillery 
to arrive. 

Sir John, submitting of necessity to superior 
force, swallowed his wrath as he best might, 
and received his unwelcome guest with some 
show of courtesy; but Beatrice, who could 
not endure the idea of the Castle falling into 
the hands of Cromwell, to whom she at- 
tributed all the King’s misfortunes, preserved 
so haughty a demeanour as put us all out of 
countenance. 

Then suddenly she changed, and became 
so gracious to the Lieutenant-General, and 
those about him, that I was led to marvel at 
the variability of her sex. In particular, when, 
on more than one occasion, I beheld her and 
her brother Harry in close conference with a 
sour-faced fanatic, one Corporal Flint, I 
could not conceal my astonishment. But 
such questions as I put to her met with none 
but curt and evasive answers, and, my time 
being much occupied with a certain course of 
study I had entered upon, the matter passed 
from my mind. 

I was not without suspicions that she con- 
trived from time to time to communicate with 
Colonel Armour, but for what purpose I can 
truly affirm I had not the least notion. There- 
fore, when the business she was engaged upon 
was finally broken to me, I received a rude 
shock. 

One evening, sitting alone in the chamber 
set apart for my use asa study, I had just 
finished a mighty pretty sonnet when Beatrice 
entered. I was rejoiced to see her, confident 
that she would be as charmed with it as I was 
myself. I dcubt not this would have been so 
a few weeks before, but she threw the paper 
aside with a gesture of contempt. 

“ Pshaw," said she impatiently, “I have 
no time to waste upon such trifles.” 
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To speak of a sonnet, which truly contained 
as sweet and ingenious a fancy as hath ever 
presented itself to my mind, as a trifle, 
chagrined me not a little; but I have ever 
found silence the best answer to a woman's 
petulance, and so picked up the paper and 
held my peace. My silence seemed but to 
aggravate her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; “ I marvel that you 
can sit there cudgelling your brains for foolish 
rhymes when such brave work is going on as 
all England shall hear tell 
of, nay, the whole wide 
world shall ring with E" 
it." Eu 

“What do you 
mean?” I asked 
anxiously. 

* What do I 
mean?" she 
cried trium- 
phantly. “I 
mean that 
Oakby Cas- 
tle, which 
hath held out 
so gallantly 
for the King, 
shall never 
. fall into the 
hands of 
Cromwell, let 
him boast 
and threaten 
as he will." 
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the greater part of the garrison, is even now 
on his way here." 

“Corporal Flint!" I exclaimed. *“ Sure 
you are beside yourself, Beatrice. Cromwell 
hath no more devoted follower than that 
gloomy and ruthless fanatic.” 

“ [t is not so," she answered. “He hath 
a private grudge against Cromwell, and hates 
and fears him as he would a poisonous 
reptile. He has been generously rewarded, 
and is hand and glove with us. He has 

corrupted the sentries who 
guard the narrow path 
down the cliff, and 
they have agreed 
toallowthe garri- 
son to sally 
forth without 
giving the 
alarm." 
" And then?” 
I exclaimed, 
utterly ama- 
zed and be- 
wildered: 
eS hax t 
then? " 
“They will 
come hither, 
and liein wait 
within the 
house until 
Cromwell 
returns at his 
usual hour. 
Then thev 


but idle —~ ! | will seize him 
talk,” said I - BAI IUNUTE E IE SUM and carry 
impatiently. wes 3 3 him to the 
* When the Castle." 

footandartil- I picked up the paper, and held my peace. I was so 


lery arrive it 
will surely fall into his hands. What can you 
do to prevent it? Why do you speak thus?” 
* Because I know that before another hour 
has passed this man Cromwell, this arch- 
rebel and traitor, will be a prisoner within its 
walls, and then this most hateful and wicked 
rebellion will speedily be brought to a con- 
clusion, and his Majesty be a king once 
more. You do not believe it? I tell you 
that all is prepared. — Corporal Flint, with 


staggered 
that I could scarce believe my ears, and ior a 
while sat gazing at her, speechless with 
astonishment. 

“ I must tell you plainly,” I said at lengih, 
“that I do not like the business. The man 
has given us no cause of offence, and has, 
indeed, been most kind and courteous. We, 
on our side, have treated him with as much 
civility as though he had been a welcome 
guest. To act thus, and then to set a trap 
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for him, in order to deliver him up to his 
enemies, I tell you it smacks of treachery, 
and I like it not, Beatrice. Why was I not 
told of this before ? ” 

“Why?” she exclaimed angrily. ‘ Because 
he who spends his time in stringing idle 
rhymes when his king is menaced by the 
swords of rebels, is no fit person to play a 
man's part in such matters.” 

This cruel speech wounded me not a little, 
yet I strove to answer mildly, knowing that 
in her excitement she scarce knew the mean- 
ing of the words she uttered. 

“ Sure there are enough in this rude age," 
said I, ** who delight in war and bloodshed. 
One to whom such things are odious may 
surely devote himself to letters, and live in 
peace with his fellow men without shame or 
reproach.” 

At that moment the door was thrust open, 
and Harry entered. The boy looked flushed 
and excited. 

“ Well," said he, “has he promised to bear 
his part in the business ? " 

“ I think you know but little of the imminent 
peril in which you have placed yourselves,” 
said I. “ The cunning of this man Crom- 
well is a by-word among those who know 
him, and yet you, mere boy and girl, pit 
yourselves against a vigilant, crafty, ruthless 
soldier of mature years, and much experience 
in all the devices and stratagems of war. 
The business will end badly for all of us, I 
doubt not, and it may be we shall pay the 
penalty of our folly with our liberties, and, 
peradventure, with our lives. But let me 
hear your plan, and if it lies in my power to 
aid you I will do so, cost what it may." 

Thereupon they laid the whole matter 
before me, and I own that the more they 
enlarged upon it, the more plausible it 
seemed, until I was well nigh convinced that 
it was so simple and ingenious that it could 
scarce fail to succeed. While we were still 
speaking Beatrice held up her hand. 

" Hush!" said she. Then she stepped to 
the casement and looked out. *''Tis they, 
indeed," she said excitedly ; “ they are coming 
through the orchard. We must admit them 
instantly. Come quickly." 

Snatching up a candle, I followed her to 
the door, and there for a moment we paused 
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and waited. Presently we heard the sound of 
stealthy footsteps and the murmur of voices, 
followed by a knock at the door. We opened 
it swiftly and silently. A crowd of dark 
figures stood waiting in the gathering dusk. 

I raised the candle above my head and a 
glance convinced me that these were indeed 
part of the garrison of the Castle. In place 
of the steel headpieces and breastplates of 
the Ironsides, they wore, for the most part, 
wide-brimmed feathered hats, gay sashes, and 
embroidered swordbelts, and all the finery by 
which the Cavaliers were wont to distinguish 
themselves from the soberly-clad Round- 
heads. 

“ Put out the light," said the voice of 
Corporal Flint impatiently. * Do you wish 
to bring the sentries upon us? It can be seen 
a mile away." 

I extinguished it instantly, and he stepped 
inside. 

“Is all 
Deatrice. 

“ Ay,” he grumbled; “all hath gone well so 
far; but Cromwell has the eye of a hawk 
and the cunning of the serpent. If he beheld 
lights flickering about the house he would be 
instantly on the alert, and then God have pity 
on us." 

* Follow me,” said Beatrice; “ I will guide 
you without a light. Bid the men step’ 
softly."' 

"Iwas not yet fully dark outside, the twi- 
light still lingering in the west, and when the 
eye grew accustomed to the dim passages it 
was possible to distinguish a figure at some 
little distance. The men stole in one after 
the other, moving, in spite of their heavy 
boots and long swords, with a quietness that 
astonished me. We entered the dining-hall, 
where a fire smouldered on the wide hearth, 
and here we made our dispositions. A dozen 
of the men were hidden in an adjoining room, 
three or four in a cupboard, and others in the 
dark corners of the passages outside. Then, 
all being complete, we lit the candles, and 
prepared to await Cromwell's arrival. 

It was a strangely peaceful scene. Not a 
trace of the armed men lurking about the 
place was anywhere visible. By the fireside 
sat the handsome, white-haired old knight, 
Sir John. Beatrice was busy with a piece of 


well, Corporal?” whispered 
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The men stole in one after the other. 


embroidery, and Harry at work upon his 
fishing gear. I sat by the window, professing 
to read a book, but glancing ever and anon 
towards the road that led from the castle. 

Away on the summit of a wooded hill I 
could see the towers of the Castle rising black 
against the clear sky, in which the evening 
Siar was gleaming and quivering like a jewel. 
So still and peaceful were all things without 
and within that I could scarce believe that we 
were in very truth taking part in the business 
we had in hand. As for me, I liked it less 
and less, and devoutly wished that Cromwell 
would go elsewhere to sup and sleep. 

But it was not to be. My ear caught the 
faint sound of a horse's hoofs coming every 
moment nearer, and presently, where the path 
rose up against the sky, I perceived a figure 
on horseback, which even at that distance, 
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and in the faint light, I had no 
doubt was Cromwell's. 

* He is coming," I whispered 
hurriedly. ‘ Cromwell is com- 
ing." 

I can still see their anxious 
eyes, and pale, eager faces turned 
towards mine. 

“Is he alone? " asked Beatrice 
breathlessly. 

I looked out again, fearing that 
I might see the helmets of the 
Ironsides, glimmering in the 
twilight, but no one but himself 
was to be seen. That he would 
be unaccompanied by any of his 
officers, or by a bodyguard of 
some half dozen troopers, was 
more than we had dared to 
hope for. 

' Yes," said I, “he is alone.” 

Harry rose excitedly to his feet. 

* We shall take him," he ex- 
claimed. * He is walking quietly 
into the trap, and we shall take 
him." 

* Hush, nush,” said I, “ he is 
here." 

At that moment he rode up to 
i the door, and, a servant stepping 

forward to take his horse, he 

swung out of the saddle with the 

slow motions of a man, wearied 
with his day's work. He seemed to pause on 
the threshold, and our hearts beat quickly. 
Were his suspicions aroused ? Even yet he 
might leap on his horse and ride off. No, he 
was coming in. We could hear him crossing 
the hall. The door opened, and bowing 
courteously, he stepped into the room. 

To me the sound of the door as he 
closed it behind him, sounded like the 
click of a trap when the rat hath entered it. 
I thought we were sure of him now, and 
began to consider what a noise «his night's 
work would make throughout the world. 

I think I see before me now that singular 
man, with his rugged, weather-beaten face 
and keen, blue eyes. Tome, however little I 
cared to acknowledge it, there was ever some- 
thing majestic in that grim countenance ; 
such strength and high courage and resolu- 
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tion that one could not think of him as being 
second in any company, or being aught but 
a ruler of men and nations. 

He took off his gloves and unbuckled his 
sword and laid them upon the table. Then 
he sat down and leant his head upon his 
hand, as though very weary. His eyes strayed 
towards Beatrice. 

" Your fingers are never idle, Mistress 
Beatrice," said he, in a kindly voice. “I 
would my own little wenches would take 
example by you." 

“ At such a time as this," said Beatrice 
coldly, *a woman must needs keep her 
fingers busy. It helps her to forget that 
though she may lack neither the will nor the 
courage to do so, she cannot play the part of 
a man." 

He eyed her with a curious expression, and 
as I watched him, I scarce knew why, I felt a 
sudden, sickly qualm of fear. He had, as I 
have said, the air and attitude of a weary man, 
and yet I saw, or fancied I saw, that 
he was on the alert—was watching, 
listening, waiting. ¿į 


I looked at Beatrice. Her face Es 
was deadly pale, her eyes glittering Rs 
feverishly, and the hand that held 
the needle visibly trembling. Indeed Pe 


it seemed to me that her aspect 
could not fail to arouse his sus- 
picions. Quivering with agitation, 
I sat dumb and motionless waiting 
for the end. 

“Now to my thinking, Mistress 
Beatrice," said he, “there is not a 
woman in all England who might 
not thank God every hour of the 
day that in such times as these she 
is not summoned to play the part 
of a man at the call of duty and 
conscience." 

Beatrice rose to her feet, the 
embroidery slipping from her trem- 
bling fingers to thefloor. Harry thrust 
his hand into the breast of his doublet 
where I knew he had concealed a pistol, 
and I rose noiselessly from my seat and 
clutched the hilt of my rapier. The moment 
had arrived. 

* Sir," she exclaimed, “ by what right do 
you, a rebel in arms against your lawful 
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sovereign, presume to speak of conscience 
and duty? Were I a man I would meet you 
sword in hand on the battlefield ; but there 
are ways, thank God, in which even a woman 
may show her loyalty and devotion to her 
King." 

As she spoke she stamped her foot upon 
the floor, and swift as thought the doors were 
dashed open, and the men lying in wait 
rushed in. Cromwell was instantly on his 
feet, but the cold steel glittering on every side 
showed that resistance was useless, and he 
made no effort to defend himself. I could 
scarce believe my eyes. It was done. He 
was trapped. ‘The shrewd, crafty veteran, in 
spite of his keen eye and subtle brain, his 
sagacity, energy, and resource, was foiled, 
deluded, caught in the toils, by a girl. 

Yet he stood there, calm and fearless, 
regarding us with a grim smile, and even as 
he did so, far away in the distance, sweet 
and clear, and mellow in the quiet evening 
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air, pealed out the Castle bell. It was fol- 
lowed by the faint sound of cheering again 
and again renewed, and we gazed at each 
other in amazement, wondering what this 
might portend. 

* Hark," cried Beatrice. 
that?” ° 

* [t means, Mistress Beatrice,’ said Crom- 
well—and the grim smile broadened upon 
his face—" that the Castle is taken." 

“The Castle taken!” exclaimed Beatrice, 
and we all stood quaking, some faint sus- 
picion of the truth beginning to dawn 
upon us. 

“ Ay,’ continued Cromwell, “it is the 
signal agreed upon. The Castle is taken. 
In truth, I find myself much beholden to 
you, for it is thanks to this fine plot of yours 
that it hath fallen into our hands. The 
greater part of the garrison being absent, 
and not sufficient left to man the walls, a 
sudden onfall has put it in our power. Child, 
child, did you think me a babe, that you 
could entrap me by so simple a plot as this? 
Those who sallied out to seize me were 
taken in an ambuscade as they came through 
the wood, and, as for these men " 

He waved his hand to the men about him 
that we had seen but dimly in the twilight. 
Instantly they removed their wide, plumed 
hats, and, behold! in place of the jolly 
countenances and curled love-locks of the 
Cavaliers, we were confronted by the grave, 
solemn faces of the Puritan Ironsides. "l'was 
a masquerade, a farce. Now that it was too 
late I saw clearly why Corporal Flint, smiling 
sourly in the background, should have been 
so importunate to have the candle ex- 
tinguished. We were befooled, tricked, out- 
witted. | 

It has been well said that Cromwell loved a 
jest, and, doubtless, our countenances at that 
moment were excellent food for mirth. It 
was, indeed, a most strange and wonderful 
sight to see that grim face convulsed with 
merriment, for he laughed outright as we 
stood gazing at him stupefied and bewildered. 
And the laugh spread. ‘Those stolid, wooden 
faces began to work, to expand, a grin spread 
from ear to ear, and then a tempestuous shout 
of laughter seemed to shake the building. 
There they stood, the grimmest, the most 
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saintly, vea, even the most hypocritical, 
laughing until their sides ached, and the tears 
stood in their eyes. 

God knows, it seemed but a poor jest to 
me. I could have wept at the humiliation of 
the poor child who stood abashed and be- 
wildered, gazing about her with a white, 
shamed, pitiful face. The brave old knight, 
flushed with anger, rose to his feet in spite 
of the gout, and fumbled at his scabbard. 
Harry, whom I now saw was in the grasp of 
a couple of troopers, struggled franticallv to 
get free. I could see his lips moving, but 
the words were lost in a fresh roar of laughter. 
Then Beatrice covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. I cannot ex- 
press in words how the sight moved me. I 
felt a pang of pity that went through my 
heart like a knife. In a moment I was by 
her side. I took one of her hands in mine, 
and turned to Cromwell. 

* Sir,’ said I sternly, “does it become one 
of your years and experience to make a 
young girl the victim of your coarse, barrack- 
room jests? You have the reputation of 
being a grave and prudent man, but vou 
have done little to merit it this night." 

My words drove the smile from his face. 
He held up his hand, and silence was 
instantly restored. Then he eyed me with 
so harsh a countenance that I trembled, and 
believed my last hour was come. 

“You speak truly," said he. “This is no 
jesting matter. Had not the information I 
received from Corporal Flint enabled me 
to forestall this precious plot, it would have 
been but a sorry jest for me. I allowed 
these men to come here in disguise, not 
for the jests sake, but that I might make 
sure that you meditated this treachery 
towards one who hath eaten of your bread. 
and treated you with all kindness and 
courtesy. I was, I doubt not, destined for 
the scaffold, and yet you take it ill that I 
treat the matler as a jest. You will find 
that I can treat it otherwise, though I doubt 
much whether I shall please you better by 
doing so. Corporal Flint, take these men 
into the courtyard, and shoot them out of 
hand." 

The soldiers laid hands on us, and Sir 
John. Ha:rv, and myself were hustled to 
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the door. I -can truly say 
that I have stood face to 
face with death, and, thank 
God, I was guilty of no 
unmanly cries or struggles. 
Harry bore himself most 
gallantly, and as for Sir 
John he seemed to forget 
his gout, and stepped out 
bravely with his head high 
in the air. 

But in an instant Beatrice 
was on her knees at Crom- 
well's feet. 

" Oh, sir," she cried, 
* spare them, I beseech 
you. They are innocent 
—indeed, indeed they are 
innocent. "Tis I alone am 
guilty. The fault was mine 
and mine only. I—I knew 
not what I did—l knew 
not what it meant to take 
life, to shed blood—to— 
Oh, sir, have pity, have 
pity, I beseech you, as you 
hope that God may pity 
and forgive you." 

So she went on, sobbing 
and clinging to his hand, 
and imploring him to par- 
don us, or that she might die 
and we be spared. "Twas 
the pitifullest sight that ever I saw in my life. 

Cromwell turned to the soldiers. 

“ Loose them," said he, “and begone.” 

As the door closed behind them he raised 
her to her feet. 

* You may dry your tears, child," he said. 
“I did but desire to teach you a lesson, 
which, to deal plainly with you, I think you 
stand much in need of. You said well that 
you did not know what it meant to take life 
and to shed blood. God hath made you 
fair, and I think hath given you a tender 
heart. If war must be, God forbid that 
women should meddle with it, least of all 
such fair and delicate creatures as you. Nay, 
nay, keep to your lute and embroidery, child, 
wed this worthy gentleman, who I think takes 
but little pleasure in strife and bloodshed, 
and leave those who have most unwillingly 
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buckled on the sword for conscience’ sake to 
do their duty in the sight of God.” 

He put her hand in mine, and I led her 
from the room, and into the chamber we had 
left so short a time before. Her pale, piteous 
face so moved me that I would have done 
aught in the world to bring a smile to it. 

* Say but the word, dear heart," said I, 
“and I will fling my pen into the fire, and ride 
to Oxford to offer my services to the King." 

Whereupon she glanced up at me, andatwin- 
kle of mirth stole into hereyes still wet with tears. 

* Nay, Geoffrey," said she in a quivering 
voice, as though she scarce knew whether to 
laugh or weep, “take up your pen and I will 
go and get my needle. 1 think that for you 
and me they are fitter instruments than the 
sword. You shall read me your sonnet, sweet- 
heart, while I toil meekly at my embroidery." 
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THE PERSONAL INTERESTS OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


By W. Artuur WOODWARD. 


Mn. GrapsTone has recently disposed of the 
question of his hobbies. He has none. 
Before the day of his retirement into private 
life, however, the public took a partially pro- 
prietary interest in what they were pleased to 
consider his hobby of cutting down trees. It 
became so notorious that foreigners got to 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone did little else in his 
spare time but fell timber, and Americans 
who visited Hawarden Castle were dis- 
appointed at not finding the park a desolation 
of tree-stumps. 

That Mr. Gladstone should often have gone 
out, axe in hand, to assist his woodmen was 
really the most natural thing imaginable. 
Wood-cutting was just the kind of Titanic 
exercise in which he delighted to let out the 
flood of his energy. Again, the park being 
one of the best timbered in England, it was 
to be expected that Mr. Gladstone, with a 
keen eye to the improvement of the property, 
should take a personal interest in the removal 
of those trees whose growth, position, or decay 
marred the splendour of their neighbours. 


Mr. Gladstone is now a very old man— 
older than many who remember him in his 
vigorous Parliamentary days quite realise. 
It is many years since his wood-cutting 
exploits. But, three summers ago, on a 
special occasion, he went out for the last time 
on his favourite pastime. The axe that he 
used—a new one, and lighter than those he 
usually wielded—is now stored away in a 
cupboard in Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s room 
at the Castle. To the end of the handle is 
pasted a little label with the brief inscription: 

Used by W. E. G. on a beech in the North 
Garden, 1895. 

Mr. Gladstone’s favourite implement was 
the ordinary wedge-shaped American axe. 
But one that he used a great deal in later 
days still stands in a corner of his study. 
Its long, thin blade made it a difficult 
weapon to handle skilfully. Yet the shape 
or size of the axe made little difference 
to so experienced a craftsman. In an 
outdoor room at Hawarden, now chiefly 
devoted to the storage of bicycles and fishing 
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baskets, are between thirty and forty axes 
piled together; long axes and short axes, 
thick and thin, plain and varnished, new and 
worn. These represent only a small portion 
of the collection that Mr. Gladstone once 
had. In byegone days admirers were con- 
stantly sending him axes as marks of their 
esteem, and now other admirers quite as 
constantly smuggle them away as treasured 
mementoes of their visits. 

Besides these work-a-day axes one may see 
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walking-sticks. Mr. Gladstone’s collection 
of sticks, from the Irish shillaleh to the price- 
less Malacca cane, was at one time unique. 
In the small hallway just without his study 
there still remain fifty or sixty clustered to- 
gether in a rack, the majority engraved with 
some inscription. The two  gold-headed 
Malaccas were presented by Lord Rosebery 
and by Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 

Inside the study, lying on a small table 
before a row of hats—a black silk hat with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
From Photographs taken on their Golden Wedding Day, by F. Rowlands, Hawarden. 


several with silver heads, and among them 
one, specially valued, that was presented to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1884 by the workmen on 
the Forth Bridge. There are, too, miniature 
axes beautifully modelled in solid gold, kept 
among the jewels in the drzwing-room ; and 
a silver pencil, axe-shaped, which was pre- 
sented to the G. O. M. by the Princess of 
Wales * for axing questions." 

Another collection at Hawarden that is 
being diminished by visitors whose enthusiasm 
is in advance of their scruples, is that of 


wide brims and a deep mourning band, a tall 
sulphur-coloured hat, and ^alf-a-dozen hats 
of soft felt—reposes Mr. Gladstone's favourite 
stick—a plain English oak, thin and strong, 
with a straight handle and a simple silver 
band. 

Mr. Gladstone, up to quite recent times, 
was far more of a hobbyist on account of his 
love of walking than for his delight in felling 
trees. He was impetuous in his pedestrianism 
as in everything else that he undertook. He 
would set a tremendous pace and go straight 
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to his destination and back again, leaving 
those who chose to loiter to make their way 
after him as best they might. No one could 
ever delay him when it was in his mind to 
be moving. 

One walk taken by Mr. Gladstone will 
always be remembered by his family. It 
was at the time of the Invincible con- 
spiracy in Ireland which led to the assas- 
sination of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
So many had been the threatening letters 
received by Mr. Gladstone that he was 
not considered to be in safety even in the 
privacy of Hawarden Castle. ‘Two or more 
policemen in plain clothes were compelled to 
remain in constant attendance upon him 
wherever he went. How irksome this sur- 
veillance was to Mr. Gladstone can readily be 
surmised. He was not even allowed to stroll 
in his own park without being shadowed. 
Finally, the elasticity of his toleration found 
its limit. One afternoon, without a word to 
anyone, he opened his study window and 
slipped out unperceived, rejoicing in his 
freedom with all a truant schoolboy's relish. 

The deepest consternation naturally reigned 
when his absence was discovered, and fears 
of the worst nature were entertained. Search 
parties were sent out, and the terrible news of 
his disappearance spread like a summer fire 
through the neighbourhood. 

The commotion was at its height when, 
about tea-time, Mr. Gladstone appeared, 
strolling jauntily up the drive. He had been 
to Buckley and back, a distance otf about eight 
miles, and keenly relished the escapade. 

Upon the mantelshelf in his study is an 
interesting reminder of those exciting days— 
a huge mass of mica ore. ‘The police had, 
at the time, been kept constantly busy at the 
. Castle owing to the arrival of infernal 
machines, every one of which proved to be a 
hoax, and, this piece of ore, coming in a 
mysteriously heavy box, of course aroused 
their suspicions. It was delivered one 
evening by a late post, and with great 
promptitude was thrust into a bucket of water, 
where it was left to cool in the open until 
morning. The package was then gingerly 
opened, everyone giving it the widest possible 
berth until. . . . It was fortunate that nothing 
more likely to be injured by water than a 
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lump of mineral was proved to be in the 
box. 

It is ten years now since Mr. Gladstone 
read the lessons regularly in the parish 
church of Hawarden. But within the memory 
of almost the youngest inhabitant of the 
village, he attended service every morning, 
walking both ways across the park, a distance 
of about a mile. Sometimes, as if the 
exercise were not sufficient, he would be seen 
bearing one of his little grandchildren upon 
his broad shoulders. 

When the daily attendance was at last given 
up he long insisted upon taking the walk on 
Sundays, though in these later days he is 
compelled to drive. Mr. Gladstone is fond 
of being driven, but not of driving himself. 
Every afternoon, wet or fine, he goes out in his 
Victoria punctually at three o'clock. I have 
seen him, with Mrs. Gladstone at his side, a 
ridiculously small umbrella held between 
them, set forth for a pleasure drive in such 
torrents of rain as no ordinary mortal would 
have faced save on some vital purpose. 

But though Mr. Gladstone was never a 
whip, he was always a keen horseman. It is 
true that he never found time for hunting, 
but even during the most absorbing period of 
his Parliamentary career he was to be scen 
riding every morning before breakfast in 
Rotten Row. And this habit of riding before 
breakfast he continued until nearly seventy 
years of age. In spite of a nasty fall from 
a restive horse, he did not add riding to the 
other pleasures that had alreadv become 
retrospective until after the resignation of the 
leadership in '74. 

I think it is hardly known how much Mr. 
Gladstone was of a sportsman. At school 
he made a favourite game of football, and 
was in the second eleven at cricket. While at 
college he earned quite a reputation as an oar, 
and until late in life a day spent on some 
quiet reach of the Upper Thames was a 
pleasure he reserved for relaxation after any 
particular stress of mental harassment. He 
would frequently stay from Saturday to 
Monday at Clieveden with the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and part of his visit was nearly 
always spent sculling on the river. 

Several yachting pictures—among them a 
beautiful painting of Lady Brassy's Sunfeam 
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The Owner of Hawarden Castle and his Sisters. 
Master William Gladstone, son of the late Mr. W. H. Gladstone, and Grandson of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


From a Photo by F. Rowlands, Hawarden, 


—are hung in Hawarden Castle. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was a good sailor, loved the sea. 
It is true he never owned a yacht of his own, 
but he would often pass part of a Parlia- 
mentary recess on the Mediterranean, cruising 
in some friend's ship. 

Another sport in which Mr. Gladstone 
showed a keen interest was shooting. He 
was indefatigable tramping over the fields 
after partridges, or through the woods that 
surround the park when the pheasant season 
commenced. 

In the gun-rack in ** Mr. Herbert's" room 
is preserved the beautifully balanced Westley 
Richards muzzle-loader which Mr. Gladstone 
always carried. The gun has an almost 
historic interest, since it was while loading it 
—more than fifty years ago now—that the 
first finger of Mr. Gladstone’s left hand was 
shattered so badly by an explosion that the 
finger had at once to be amputated. 

Beside the gun-rack in this room hangs an 
odd-shaped piece of weather-beaten leather, 


with the words roughly executed upon it in. 
white paint— 
Weathers 


Every 
Gale 


This was for years the signboard of a 
working shoemaker ; an ardent Gladstonian, 
who remarking one day that the initial letters. 
of his advertisement were those of the then 
Premier, forwarded it to Hawarden, begging 
its acceptance with a graceful reference to 
the appropriate nature of the words to the 
famous statesman himself. 

A true lover of exercise and of outdoor 
sport, it would not be surprising that Mr. 
Gladstone should regard the audacious bi- 
cycle with toleration were it not for his open 
antagonism to all new-fangled ideas. There 
is no one more conservative than Mr. Glad- 
stone. One of the most prolific writers of 
his time, he will have nothing to do with 
shorthand or the typewriter. Never at the 
busiest moments of his life, when out of 
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office, has he employed a private secretary, 
and whatever of his correspondence is not 
dealt with in his own hand, is attended to by 
various members of his family. 

Mr. Gladstone writes very few letters now, 
and, in fact, about fifteen per cent. of the 
letters he received, was all that he was ever 
able to cope with in his private capacity. 
The stories of the enormous numbers of post- 
cards that he wrote arose out of the publicity 
that was naturally given to anything that came 
from his hand. 

Mr. Gladstone, too, has a horror of the 
camera. His photographs seldom do him 
justice, because, in the first place, he objects 
io sitting still, and, in the second place, he 
objects to being dictated to by a photo- 
grapher. 

The same dislike to modern conveniences 
is shown by his abomination of the telephone. 
Some time ago a private one was put up from 
outside his room to the Rectory, but this he 
absolutely refuses to use himself. 

Nevertheless the bicycle has escaped his 
condemnation. He has never attempted to 
ride one, but almost every member of his 
family is a wheelist. 

And—what, perhaps, is more remarkable 
—Hawarden Park, which is closed on Sunday 
to ordinary tourists, is, by a special regulation, 
open to cvclists. "This is at first surprising, 
because no one has stricter ideas on the 
subject of Sunday observance than Mr. 
Gladstone, who strongly disapproves of lawn 
tennis and other games being played on 
that day. However, the bicycle, he says, 
is no more than a perfect means of loco- 
motion. 

I have referred to the fishing-baskets that 
are stored with the bicycles at Hawarden. 
But Mr. Gladstone himself was never a fisher- 
man. He was never anything which neces- 
sitated pottering about, and it was for just 
this reason that, although a lover of flowers 
and a student of botany, he has never taken 
much interest in gardening matters, and only 
paces up and down among the flower-beds 
when deep in contemplation. This pacing, 
indeed, was the only sign that his family ever 
had of preparation for any great speech that 
was expected of him. 

Up to the time when I paid my visit to 
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Hawarden—the summer of last year—Mr. 
Gladstone's eyesight was, in spite of every- 
thing, so good that his spectacles were never 
used except for reading or writing. If you 
enter his study while Mr. Gladstone is out, 
you may be sure of finding the spectacles on 
his desk—great round glasses, magnifying the 
closely annotated page of closely printed 
Greek verse that lies open beneath them four 
or five times over. 

Mr. Gladstone has never exactly filled the 
place of a squire at Hawarden, though until 
about thirty years ago he owned a good deal 
of land in the neighbourhood; nor was he 
ever seen much about the Home Farms. This 
is, perhaps, because the Hawarden estate does 
not and never has belonged to him. It was 
left by Sir Stephen Glynne to his eldest son, 
and since his death has been held in trust for 
the little grandson. For the management of 
the property, therefore, Mr. Gladstone is in 
no way responsible. 

He was at one time an assiduous collector 
of pictures and of china—his fondness for 
gathering together rare pieces of porcelain 
amounting, in spite of everything, very nearly 
toahobby. The bulk of his art collection was, 
however, sold in 1874. What remains is to 
many people more interesting than pictures 
or china—a collection of ivories so rare and 
so exquisite that it is constantly in demand 
for exhibitions, and very seldom indeed at 
Hawarden. When there, the specimens stand 
in two vast ebony cabinets in one of the big, 
sunny rooms overlooking the pleasure garden. 
They have been brought together from all 
parts of the world, and Mr. Gladstone has a 
natural feeling of pride when comparing this 
with other collections, since so few of the 
beautiful carvings have been bought. 

A choice set of chessmen form part of the 
collection, but even if they were not too rare 
to play with, Mr. Gladstone would not often 
use them. He admires the game of chess as 
he admires the game of whist, but he com- 
plains that they are both too exacting in their 
nature to be resorted to for real relaxation. 
His own favourite game—and one which ie 
plays almost every evening—is backgammon. 
. To music he is devoted, and, though he 
has never become proficient upon any instru- 
ment, he enjoys nothing more than to hear 
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others play. With a voice so musical it 
would be surprising had he not been a 
vocalist in his younger days. He sang, in- 
deed,a peculiarly sweet baritone. An amusing 
passage in Lord Malmesbury’s diary, written 
in 1850, records that ** Gladstone is now quite 
enthusiastic about negro melodies, singing 
them with the greatest enjoyment, never 
leaving out a verse, and evidently preferring 
such as ‘Camp Town Races.’ ” 

There is an interest in the fact that the 
greatest brainworker of his age should never 
have been a smoker. Mr. Gladstone objects 
even to the smell of tobacco. But at different 
times, when with a member of the Royal 
Family who was smoking, he has, of course, 
been compelled by the rules of etiquette, to 
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Upon a flyleaf of the book he draws up a 
summary of whatever has most captivated his 
interest. 

Books upon every branch of knowledge 
form part of the magnificent library that he 
has gathered round him. Dante, Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, and Bishop Butler are the four 
writers by whose works he says he has been 
most influenced. Of the 50,000 volumes in 
Mr. Gladstone's library the greater number 
deal with theological subjects, and are now 
housed in a separate building in Hawarden 
village, to which is attached a pleasant house 
where any clergymen or students may come 
to stay and study. 

The peculiar nature of the bookshelves 
which surround the room, like a succession 


Mr. Gladstone's Library and the Church, Hawarden. 
From a Photo by F. Rowlands, Hawarden, 


make what way he could either with a 
cigarette or a cigar. "That he has never been 
a teetotaler everyone knows. During the 
delivery of a big speech Mr. Gladstone would 
openly sip a mysterious, amber-coloured fluid 
concerning the nature of which his audience 
would often speculate. It was composed of 
sherry, in which the yolk of an egg had been 
beaten. 

A fluent speaker and a fast writer Mr. 
Gladstone is an exceptionally thorough reader; 
but he gets through a great deal in a very 
short time. Passages that please him in any 
work that he may be studying are never 
underlined, but attention is drawn to them by 
a firm line running perpendicularly down 
the margin or by little crosses and ticks. 


of the letter E, was Mr. Gladstone's own idea. 
Many of the supports bear little pencil notes, 
being the measurement of the Gladstone 
family at different periods. Among them is 
this: * W. E. G., 5 102, without shoes." 

Glancing through the books upon the 
shelves, one notices from the annotations in 
the neat, distinct handwriting, that those 
books bearing on marriage and divorce have 
received his closest attention. It is natural 
that the subject of marriage, in its middle 
relation to politics and religion, should have 
exercised a large fascination over so ardent 
a student of theology and sociology. 

At least six languages is Mr. Gladstone 
conversant with, and one observes that his 
comments in the works of German writers 
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are prolific. Of the living languages, how- 
ever, Italian is that which he loves best; of 
the dead languages, Greek. 

In the modern analytical novels Mr. Glad- 
stone takes but a secondary interest. Among 
living writers of fiction he gives the first place, 
not to an Englishman, but to a Frenchman— 
Emile Zola. 

Mr. Gladstone's favourite among the 
masters of English literature is also the 
favourite of his Queen—Sir Walter Scott. 
The Waverley novels in his estimation stand as 
far apart from the masterpieces of Thackeray ; 
as the novels of Thackeray do from those of 
Charles Dickens. | 
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Now, as ever, the greater part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s spare time is devoted to read- 
ing and writing. Wandering through the 
house one may catch a glimpse of him 
through the open study door, the venerable 
head bent low over a small volume of 
Homer, the features of that grand rugged 
face firmly compressed in thought, the un- 
flagging hand flying smoothly and swiftly 
over his paper. And beyond, through the 
big window, one sees the lawn as a back- 
ground, with its fountain playing; and further 
still, the park rising to a sudden eminence 
on which stands the ruins of the old castle 
of Hawarden. 


Mr. Gladstone as a Man of Business. 


Illustrated by facsimile reproductions of Mr. Gladstone's handwriting. The two upper specimens have been teproduced 
from the edges of catalogues issued by Mr. C. S. Palmer, Southampton Row, and the lower from a postcard in Mr. Palmer's 


possession. 
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By H. Rxarr. 


Humour in a brigand is a good thing out 
of place. As much out of place as was 
the maternal instinct in that kindly she- 
elephant, who—so runs a modern fable 
— impelled by pity, sat down on an 
orphaned brood of partridge chicks. 

Eduardo Aguilas was a brigand of some 
note, and he also possessed a pretty wit. 
He dwelt in a portion of the Sierras which 
lay conveniently between two minor American Republics, who, by common consent, and in 
consequence of a common distaste for expending men and money in attempts to dislodge 
him from his native rocks, disavowed any ownership in that particular slip of territory. 

Thus Aguilas had free play for his humour, and those who found it most irresistible were 
his captives. When a stout prisoner refused to pay ransom, the bottom was knocked out 
of a barrel, the fat captive wedged firmly inside, and the barrel rolled. down a sharp 
slope. In the case of an active man, he was placed blindfolded within ten yards of a 
precipice, was turned round thrice, and ordered to hop forward on one leg. The fifth or 
sixth hop was usually a record of some three hundred feet. 

So fine, indeed, was Aguilas' invention, that his deeds began to be noised in the 
cities of the plain, and finally one or two ill-equipped expeditions were sent to investigate 
matters, and instead were thoroughly investigated themselves by big, bald birds on the 
heights. 

At last, however, Aguilas made a mistake. He stopped a Government convoy in charge of 
a consignment of taxes, and appropriated the whole amount. Loss of revenue is the most 
serious of all evils to a State, and therefore a tolerable force of recently enlisted convicts was 
dispatched under Colonel Escapulca to catch and, if possible, crucify Aguilas. 

Colonel Escapulca divided his forces; he sent his lieutenant to an outlying cluster of 
huts at an uncomfortably high level, and lodged himself in a village which boasted the 
only habitable /zerda in the neighbourhood. He quartered his men on the villagers and 
waited. He waited a month without anything much taking place, except that occasionally 
his sentries were dropped from the pine-clad cliffs above into the village street, and on onc 
of them was pinned a handsome letter from Aguilas himself in which he promised to 
think out a new and original form of death for the Colonel. Upon this Escapulca sent out 
several little parties of his men to locate Aguilas, and being prevented from accompanying 
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them by an attack of gout, he filled in his 
time by writing dispatches to say how well 
he was doing. 


One evening as the Colonel was smoking ` 


his thirty-seventh cigarette over his coffee, 
and cursing the fates 
who were permitting 
his reputation to be 
ruined by a beggarly 
hill-thief in a red cap, 
his meditations were 
broken into by a gen- 
tleman, who entered 
with several courtly 
bows and introduced 
himself as Don Juan 
Da Pietra, owner of the 
biggest estate in that 
part of the country. 

* Having heard of 
your arrival, Colonel, 
I rode over in the 
hope of relieving your 
solitude. Forthe rest," 
he tapped some cards 
lying on the table, * I 
play a good hand." 

Escapulca stared at 
him suspiciously. His 
visitor had a long red 
scar across his eye- 
brow, but also he was 
richly dressed, and 
bore an air of distinc- 
tion. At this moment 
the landlord entered 
with wine for the cabal- 
lero, to whom he 
showed an abject defer- 
ence, which relieved 
the Colonel's mind. 

“Welcome, señor!” he cried genially; 
"you're a man after my own heart! Here 
are wine and cigarettes, and here is your 
opponent A lucky meeting!” and he 
tossed off a glass of a certain full-bodied 
wine of which a case usually travelled amongst 
his baggage. 

* You are after Aguilas, I hear," said Da 
Pietra when they had plaved for some time. 
“ A dangerous rogue—as I know," and he 


dealt out the cards viciously. “ Have you 


The fifth or sixth hop was 
usually a record of some 
three hundred feet, 
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heard of the barrel trick? It’s a favourite of 
his. Ifa thin man hasn't girth enough to fill 
the barrel, he pumps water into him till he 
fits." 

“ Ah, the miserable /adrone ! " groaned the 
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“ Between ourselves 
he is as slippery as an eel. 
There is no having him. And 
the climate and accommoda- 
tion are alike abominable.” 
He pointed round to the dis- 
coloured walls and mean mud 
floor littered with cigarette ends. “ Truly I 
have been thinking of applving for a recall to 
Santa Maria. My gout renders it impossible 
for me to scale vour barbarous precipices.” 

Da Pietra stopped dealing with a grave 
look. “Would it not be a pity for the 
Cołonel Escapulca to return unsuccessful ? 
People may say it was not the gout, and there 
are many critical people.” 

Escapulca's face lengthened. 
so?” he asked. 


Colonel. 


« You think 


DA PIETRA'S 


“ Yes, certainly," Da Pietra replied. “ Con- 
sider your reputation, Colonel." 

Escapulca shifted uneasily in his big 
wooden chair. 

* Yes, but what is to be done? All the 
wretches in this village vow they have never 
beheld him," he answered helplessly. 

His companion lit another cigarette and 
bent over the table. 

“T know him! I did not wish to offer my 
aid, because if you fail," he shrugged his 
shoulders, *I am always here, and Aguilas 
does not forgive—yet vou are a good fellow." 

The hand was plaved out in silence. Then 
Escapulca placed his finger on the cards and 
whispered : 

* Will you deliver him to us? 
large reward, 4000 dollars ! ” 

“ You forget, señor,” cried the other, * I 
am a Da Pietra! " 

* Pardon— but this is business." 

“ Pardon— but I am a gentleman! " 

“ You will accept nothing? It is a pity ! ^ 

“I have it, Colonei!" exclaimed the other, 
his white teeth. showing under his black 
moustache, “a wager! I bet you 4000 
dollars that I will find means to persuade 
Aguilas to come here to this room before 
midnight to-morrow. A wager hurts no 
man's honour. Shall we cry ‘done’?”’ 

The Colonel laughed. “ A very pleasant 
affair!" he replied thickly. * An excellent 
wager. JI accept. Your play, señor.” 

The game lasted far into the night, while 
the pile of bottles in the corner rose higher 
and higher. Da Pietra appreciated the 
Colonel’s liquor and tobacco, while the 
‘Colonel appreciated the stranger’s play from 
the knave, and so the friendship waxed until 
the small hours, when Da Pietra rose to 
depart, disregarding the Colonel’s intreaties 
to stay with him for ever. 

“ To throw Aguilas off the scent you must 
send out a detachment to-morrow to look for 
him," said Da Pietra, turning back, “ keeping 
only men enough to secure yourself.” 

“ And to secure our good friend Aguilas 
also—is it not so ? " and Escapulca chuckled. 
“ You are sure you can Carry out your part of 
the scheme? " 

His visitor drew himself up with an air of 
haughty annoyance. 


There is a 
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* A Da Pietra is always as good as his 
word," he said. 

When he left Escapulca was embracing a 
pillar, and chiding his angel for her coldness 
to his advances. 

When the Colonel awoke with a headache 
it was midday. He was very jubilant, and 
felt inclined to order a noosed rope to be 
hung to one of the trees on the other side of 
the little bare strip of ground in front of the 
tienda. He denied himself this pleasure, 
however, for politic reasons, and passed the 
afternoon in bemoaning the sore tongue left 
him by the gaieties of the previous night. 

At four he dispatched the dirty detach- 
ment into the mountains with a harangue. 
He regretted that his gout prevented his 
leading them in person, but he was assured 
his children—the thirty-nine unwashed con- 
victs— would not return without the head of 
that wild cat, Eduardo Aguilas. The squad 
presented arms in their usual slovenly fashion, 
and went off round the shoulder of the ridge, 
while the Colonel limped back into the house 
to kill time as best he could until the evening. 

After dinner he loaded his pistols with care, 
laid his sword on the table in front of him, 
ordered a supply of wine, and called in the 
corporal. 

“ Corporal," he said mysteriously, “ I am 
expecting a visitor.” 

The corporal saluted. 

* Can you guess who it is? ” 

No, the corporal couldn't. 

* Ha, ha!” exclaimed the Colonel, thump- 
ing the table, *I'm expecting a call from 
Eduardo Aguilas! Get your file of men 
ready. Letthem load with slugs—we mustn't 
miss him !—and take their places after dark 
under the shadow of the wall below those 
bushes. You will wait in the next room. 
Now off and make your arrangements 
quickly." ; 

The small contingent gave way to frantic 
though suppressed excitement when the cor- 
poral told them the news. They already 
counted their share of the reward, and eagerly 
made ready for the reception of the celebrated 
robber, even going the length of cutting up 
an old hat for wads in his honour. 

Before midnight the moon sailed up from 
behind the dark fringe of pines above the 
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gorge. ‘The crooked village street of squalid 
huts lost half its unloveliness as it slept 
peacefully in that clear light. Not a soul 
was to be seen, the wind whimpered through 
the trees as the soldiers shifted position 
softly from time to time when the moon- 
beams crept after them into the shadows. 
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A dainty, ivory-handled pistol was unpleasantly close 
to the Colonel’s head. 


They started simultaneously with a faint rattle 
of arms, when a tall man with a swinging 
gait came clanking down the silent street. 
He appeared to hear nothing, however, but 
turned into the /zezda and asked for the 
Colonel. 

* Ha, Da Pietra! " exclaimed the Colonel, 
grasping his hand fervently, ** where is he?" 

“ He would come no further than the end 
of the village," replied Da Pietra. 

“ What are we to do, then?” 

* Aguilas swears he won't come up here. 
So you must send your men to seize him 
there. He is waiting for me beside the 
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stream where they were cutting logs last 
week. Your men will know." 

The corporal was called in and received 
minute instructions with regard to approach- 
ing the brigand in such a manner as to pre- 
vent his escape. 

* Remember," added Escapulca, “a man 
in a red cap. I rely on you, corporal, to 
bring him in—cold or otherwise ! ” 

They listened as the men dropped silently 
away into the soft cliffside darkness, then Da 


. Pietra led the way in. 


*[ think I have won my wager, Colonel," 
he said pleasantly. 

Escapulca lifted his big head and laughed 
insolently. 

* No, my very good friend, you have lost! 
Aguilas was to be brought here into this 
room—not to the end of the village—was it 
not so?" 

* You scoundrel ! 
of a thief! " exclaimed the other. 
thief won't cheat an accomplice ! 
me!" 

Escapulca looked up and drew back. 
There was the scar he had noticed last night, 
but it looked redder and angrier he imagined, 
and Da Pietra had not appeared to be so 
bulky and muscular a man as this one, with 
the fiery eyes. , 

** Well, speak,” said the stranger savagely. 
“JT think you already see that I am— 
Aguilas ! " 

A dainty, ivory-handled pistol was un- 
pleasantly close to the Colonel's head. 

* You are not the man who came last 
night, though you resemble him," gasped 
Escapulca angrily. 

Aguilas smiled agreeably, and his teeth were 
not white. 

“No; a little rouge and a beard go far 
towards producing a resemblance," he replied. 

“ Let us talk ; but first, Colonel, one of your 
adorable cigarettes.” 

* I don't understand." 

* | daresay not. I counted on that thick 
skull of yours before I laid my plot," returned 
Aguilas. “Hand me a light. No. no—stand 
in the middle of the room. Thank you." 

* Have you—have you then killed Da 
Pietra ? " asked Escapulca, shivering. 

“ By no means. He is my lieutenant, and 


You haven't the honour 
* Fora 
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as good company on a hot hillside as over the 
bottle." 

The Colonel groaned loudly. 

“That is quite useless," said Aguilas. 
* 'here's no one to hear you. The people 
know me, and fled as I entered. As to your 
corporal's party, there was more than one red 
cap waiting for them. The opposite side of 
the stream offers excellent cover. 

* Call, and I shoot," he went on, as the 
Colonel moved. “I heard you were a fool, 
Colonel. So I sent Da Pietra—though 
that is not his name, as it happens—to see. 
We found that report spoketruly. Hand out 
the dollars. 
Da Pietra. He is at present attending to the 
men you sent out this afternoon. Some will 
walk over the precipice; the hardier will take 
service with me. Is there anything else I can 
explain ? ” 

“Take your money and get out of my 
sight! ” cried Escapulca rashly. 

Aguilas secured the money and laughed 
again, struck by a happy idea. “See any 
reason why I shouldn’t leave you cold as you 
considerately proposed with regard to myself? ” 


I will take care of them for. 
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he asked, smiling. ‘But, first, those cigarettes. 
Da Pietra recommended them. Any more 
money by-the-way? Ah, thanks. That will 
do for my share. Now, Colonel, I'll give 
you more than you would have given me. 
I'll give you a chance!” 

He pointed to a pack of cards that lay on 
the table, beside the pistols. 

“We will cut—for deal—shall we say ?— 
If I cut higher, it will be good-night—for you! 
If not —well, the luck of the drunkard is with 
you." ! 
With a shaking hand the Colonel cut. 
Ten! 


Eduardo advanced with a bow. “It should 
have been a knave ! " he said. 
“Cut!” groaned Escapulca. “ Cut." 


Aguilas held his hand suspended over the 
cards. 

“Pray, Colonel! Your patron saint may 
send you fortune.” 

Then he cut. 

Nine ! 

“ Saved by a pip! Good-night, Colonel.” 
The robber laughed and drank a bumper: 
* To our next meeting ! " 


A RAINY DAY. 


Herein, indeed, I find a way 
Where men agree together ; 
For all the world's at one to-day 
To murmur at the weather. 


ETWEEN its dismal walls of grey 


The road runs like a river. 


It seems the rain has come to stay, 


To dull the town for ever. 


The men go by, on business bent, 


And bless you not for stopping ; 


The women, clad in discontent, 


For once abhor their shopping. 


From windows little faces peer— 
Av, e'en the children sorrow, 
Impatient for the skies to clear— 

“Tis ages till to-morrow ! " 


Yet, just when I have deemed it vain, 


My glance a smile discovers— 
Yes! there go twain who laugh at rain, 

But they—well, they are lovers ! 
J. J: BELL. 


had a keener sense of grammar than of rhyme. 


IMAL 


ROBATS 


— with 


Particulars about their Training, 


By J. MALCOLM FRAsER. 


THE man who ina moment of untoward enthusiasm 
perpetrated the couplet: 


“ A woman, a dog, and a hickory tree 


The more you beat them the better they be." 


Moreover 


he showed unpardonable ignorance of all subjects relating to the dog tribe—and the cat tribe 


too for a matter of that—for “the more you beat them” 


the worse they be. At least so 


says Professor Leonidas, who has trained ten dogs and four cats to act together; no mean 
feat when one remembers the racial hatred which exists between these two tribes. 

Leonidas is a Greek wanderer on the face of the earth, whose English consists of ** Up," 
* Bravo" and “ Thank you,” which in his droll French he tells you suffices, *‘ for has not the 
human will won mastery over the minds of animals? " 


Apparently so, else how is it that when the curtain 
rises and the band plays the Blue Danube, a 


couple of cats appear upon the scene and 
waltz—yes, waliz—gravely round the stage 
with two dogs as partners; or how is it that 
the whole quartet perform the minuet with 
as much stateliness as did our sires? 

And then the circus. The great Danish 
hound—the property man of the company — 
brings forward, with importance born of pride, 
the hurdles and the hoops, the barrels and the 
rest of the paraphernalia which may be found 
in every well-appointed circus. Gathered 
together are the ten dogs—the horses 
and ring-masters in other words—with 
their riders, the cats. 

A bugle sounds to the dashing music 
of a gallop, and off goes the entire 
company. Around the impromptu ring 
race three or four dogs upon whose 
backs the cats pose in a style worthy 
of a premiere danseuse. Again the blare 
of a penny trumpet sounds, as the ring- 
masters take up their various positions 


A circus trick. 
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with hoop or banner in mouth. Up go 
the banners and hoops, round come the 
dogs, and, as they pass beneath the jumps, 
the cats spring lightly over and drop 
into their seats again. 

"Tis a pretty sight to 
see the almost human 
intelligence with which 
these animalsgothrough 
their business — appa- 
rently with the excite- 
ment of pleasure—and, 
having finished, to see 
them quietly take up 
their stand in the rear 
of the stage. 

You are interested in 
watching the big Dane 
bring on a chair here, 
a barrel there, or, in 
fact, take upon him- 
self the many duties of 
stage manager, porter, 
and property man com- 
bined. You are as- 
tonished at the extreme 
drollery of the poodle 
that acts to perfection 
the part of the clown in 
a circus. To see the 
erstwhile agile dog imi- 
tate the waddling gait, 
the ludicrous attitudes, 
the foolish blunders of 
his human prototype, 
will bring tears of 
laughter even to the 
eyes of the most solemn 
onlooker. But your in- 
terest turns to blank 
wonder when, of her 
own accord, a cat climbs 
up a single rope to the 
roof of the theatre, steps 
gingerly into the car of a 
parachute hanging a 
hundred feet from the ground, and with a 
look of supreme indifference at the audience 
below, frees the parachute from its fastening 
and sails majestically towards the stage. 

This is the moment when stalls and gallery 
combine in around of enthusiasm and the cat— 


dog. 
The parachute act. And the pair, were 
they ever afterwards 
inseparable—a canine Damon and a feline 
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mademoiselle hand in hand with a black dog 
in evening dress—sweeps boldly to the foot- 
lights upon her hind legs, and bows, conscious 
of the justice of the homage done to her. 

I call her * mademoi- 
selle " advisedly. She is 
French. And there is a 
litle romance attached 
to the lives of the black 
dog and herself. 

The episode took 
place in Paris, at the 
foot of the Pont de 
Jena. Mimisse, the cat, 
belonged toacharcusére, 
and had fallen into the 
Seine. 

A crowd gathers. 
* Nagera-t-elle, nagera- 
t-elle pas ? `” they cry. 

Thecharcutierewrings 
her hands, and calls for 
somebody to save her 
pet. “Oh, la, la, will 
no one go? " 

Yes, there is some- 
one. Cerberus will go, 
Cerberus, the black dog 
of the Joulanger. Cer- 
berus springs forward. 
“Au revoir, au revoir! 
priez pour moi, dites à 
maman—" He chokes 
a sob (all this metaphori- 
cally speaking), and with 
a splash—a leap—he is 
gone. 

The next day Le Petit 
Journal gave the hero 
and heroine a full-page 
illustration and acolumn 
interview,while Leonidas 
bought both cat and 


Pythias ? 

* Mon Dieu! no,’ says the Professor, 
shattering an idol. ‘ Mimisse is a coquette, 
and has never paid the slightest attention to 
Cerberus from that day to this." 
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The little romance has had one good effect 
upon its two chief actors, however; it has 
made them more tractable and good-natured. 
For instance, after the parachute act they 
perform a little comedy which other animals 
would have taken months to learn. These 
two took exactly a fortnight. 

Cerberus, tied to a ring in the stage, 
watches Leonidas eat his lunch at a table 
near by. Mimisse, with a handkerchief tied 
around her, is sleeping upon a chair at the 
opposite end of the stage. 


The Professor is suddenly calied away, and 


_Cerberus, having seen his master safely out 
of the room, slips his collar, jumps on the 
table and finishes the half-eaten meal. 

With leisure comes repentance ; the know- 
ledge of his wrong-doing gives the dog 
trouble. — Descending from the table he 
quietly rises on his hind legs, leans against 
the chair upon which the cat still lies, and 
thinks. His wandering eye eventually settles 
upon the cat. An idea! And, acting on the 
inspiration, he lifts the cat by the handker- 
chief and deposits her gently by the empty 
plate, and pushes his head through the collar 
as Leonidas again appears. 

Circumstantial evidence proves the cat to 
be guilty, and she is severely reprimanded. 


Two into one won't go. 
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The champion equilibrist. 


But, with a plaintive miaow, she places her 
paws on Leonidas’ shoulder and appears to 
whisper something in his ear. 

That her plea of innocence is accepted is 
shown by the appearance of the Great Dane, 
dressed as a gendarme, who immediately 
arrests the cowering Cerberus. 

And so this animal /roupe goes through 
its tricks, each more wonderful than the last. 
The. few which I have described, however, 
will, with the help of the illustrations, give 
one a fair idea of the general work under- 
taken. But now comes the even more inte- 
resting description of how these animals are 
trained. 

* [ train my cats and dogs,” explains the 
master, “by kindness and patience — oh, 
so much patience! Kindness——” 

But all that is so old and threadbare ; 
every trainer will tell you the same story in 
exactly the same voice, so you endeavour to 
change the conversation for a few minutes; 
then veer round and start afresh. 

It appears that cats and dogs reason up to 


a certain point, or, at any rate, they can reason 


sufficiently to understand what their trainer 
wishes them to do. They. never imitate 
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On guard. 


because Leonidas never shows them what is to 
be done, but explains the tricks vva voce, and 
orders them to do it. Dogs, by the way, 
have a greater reasoning power than, have 
cats, and are far easier to train. 

This is a sore point with the Professor. 

* C’est une bêtise,’ he exclaims, “cats are 
intelligent enough—too much so, in fact— 
but they have nerves, and they are capricious, 
comme les femmes! The dog, after a little 
while, understands what you want, and, in all 
good nature, humours you by doing it. With 
the cat it is different; she knows instantly 
what you wish her to do, and for that reason 
alone makes up her mind that, if she has to 
die, she will not do it.” 

“ The dog is the man, then?” you query 
with the smug complacency of a “ male." 

“And the cat the woman,” fills in the 
Professor, * precisely. You can reason with 
a dog; show him the plausibility of jumping 
through a wicker cylinder, the logic of chair- 
backs, the undoubted magnificence of walking 
on his hind legs, and,” with a covert smile, 
“you can argue and assist his intelligence with 
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the lash of a whip. But the cat knows more 
about cylinders and hind legs than you do 
yourself, and, therefore, rises superior to 
your teaching. You must coax and caress 
her, induce her to forget for a few minutes 
that awful coyness of which her whole being 
is composed." 

“Then you never hit your cats?” 

Leonidas was too surprised to answer. To 
hit a cat means to destroy for ever the pros- 
pect of its again performing. How then can 
it be taught? How, for example, was the 
parachute act taught? The answer is femi- 
nine enough—flattery ! 

* To teach the cats new tricks I tell them 
what I want done, as is the case with the : 
dogs, and flatter them into doing it," 
Leonidas continued. ‘ When I wanted to 
teach Mimisse to get into the parachute, I 
held her on the rope, and said * Up! Up! 
Up!’ and petted her all the time. Soon she 
decided that it would please me if she were 
to mount, and that it would not inconveni- 
ence her at all, and so up she started. As 
soon as she reached the top I told her to get 
into the basket. Again she concluded that 
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by doing so it would save an argument, 
and be less trouble to herself; then 
I let the parachute down, gently at 
first, though afterwards, as she grew 
used to the motion, I could let it 
down as fast as I liked. In this 
manner I taught her to let herself go, 
which she now does with great glee. 

“ And thus it is with all cats; cajole 
and flatter, flatter and cajole; and the 
possibility is that you may get them 
to do what you want. The probability 
is that you will not." 


dos ad 

Some men, apparently, train their ~ => 
7a 

animals by hunger, but the Professors NN 


is emphatically opposed to such a method ; 
for, as he says, the cats prowl about, and 
find something to eat, and when the time 
comes for them to act for food, they are 
satisfied, and refuse. 

Out of curiosity, I asked Leonidas what 
was the hardest thing he has ever had to 
teach his animals. 

* It was when I was teaching my company 
the circus act, that I almost gave up in 
despair. It was so hard for the cats to get 
a good grip—especially on those short 
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A turn with the gloves. 


haired dogs—and they used to dig their 
claws into the fleshy part of the shoulder. 
No self-respecting dogs would stand this, 
and so the cats were not only shaken off, but 
were also ‘worried.’ Months and months 
did it take me to teach the cats that they 
must hold on by the.pressure of their legs, 
and never to use their claws.”’ 

In view of this, maybe some enterprising 
man will start an animal riding-school, which 
will even be funnier to watch than a military 
riding-school. 


“Good night." 


By CurTcLirrE HYNE. 


No. IX.—THE RAIDING OF DONNA 
CLOTILDE. 


(A Complete Story.) 


Ir anyone had announced in the Captains’ Room 
at Hallett's that a man could leave that sanctum 
shortly before turning-out time, and be forthwith 
kidnapped in the open streets of South Shields, 
every master mariner within hearing would have 
put him down contemptuously as a gratuitous liar. 
All opinions in the Captains’ Room were ex- 
pressed strongly, and with due maritime force of 
language. 

The place seemed to its frequenters the 
embodiment of homeliness and security. There 
was a faint smell of varnish in the atmosphere, 
and always had been within the memory of the 
oldest habitué, and ship-masters came back to the odour with a sigh of pleasure, as men do 
return to the neighbourhood of an old and unobtrusive friend. Captains met in that room 
who traded to all parts of the globe, talked, and soon found acquaintances in common. It 
was a sort of informal club, with no subscription, and an unlimited membership. The hold- 
ing of a master’s “ticket” was the only entrance qualification, and it was not considered 
polite to ask your neighbour whether he was at that moment in or out of employment. 

If you were a genuine master mariner, but of an unclubable disposition, you did not go to 
the Captains’ Room at Hallett’s a second time, and always made a point of getting rather 
red and speaking of it contemptuously when the place was mentioned afterwards. If you did 
not hold a master's ticket, even if you were that dashing thing, a newly-fledged mate, the bar- 
maiden on guard spotted you on the instant, and said “ that door was private," and directed 
you to the smoke-room down the passage. 

Into this exclusive chamber Captain Owen Kettle had made his way that day after tea, and 
over two modest half pints ot bitter beer had done his share in the talk and the listening, from 
8 till 10.30 of the clock. He had exchanged views with other shipmasters on cargoes, crews, 
insurances, climates, and those other professional matters which the profane world (not in the 
shipping interest) finds so dreary, and had been listened to with deference. He was a man 
who commanded attention, and though you might not like what he said, you would not dream 
of refusing to listen to it. 

That special night, however, Captain Kettle’s personal views on maritime affairs were lis- 
tened to with even more deference than usual. A large red-haired man swung into the 
Captains’ Room some few minutes after Kettle had seated himself, and after ordering his 
beverage and a cigar, nodded with a whimsical smile in Kettle’s direction, and asked him how 
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he liked the neighbourhood of Valparaiso as 
a residence. | 

“I forget,” said the little sailor, drily 
enough. ; | 

“All right, Captain," said the red-haired 
man, “don’t you mind me. I never remem- 
ber too much myself either. Only you did 
me a good turn out there, although you 
probably don't know it, and I'd be proud if 
you'd have a drink or a smoke with me now 
in remembrance.” 

* You're very polite, Captain." 

* Don't mention it, Captain," said the red- 
haired man, and struck the bell. *Same? 
Half-a-pint of bitter, please, Miss, and one 
of your best fourpenny smokes." 

The general talk of the Captains’ Room, 
which had halted for the moment, went on 
again. One worthy mariner had recently 
faled to show a clean bill of health in 
Barcelona, and had been sent to do twenty 
days' penance at the quarantine station, which 
is in Port Mahon, Minorca. As a natural 
consequence, he wanted to give his views on 
Spain and Spanish government with length 
and bitterness, but somehow the opportunity 
was denied him. The red-haired man put in 
a sentence or two, and a question, and it was 
Kettle's views on the question to which the 
Captain's Room found itself listening. 

A salvage question was brought up by a 
stout gentleman in the Baltic timber trade 
who was anxious to air his sentiments; but 
the red-haired man skilfully intervened, and 
“ Kettle on Salvage" was asked for and 
heard. And so on all through the evening. 
The red-haired man did his work cleverly, 
and no one resented it. 

Now, Kettle was a man who liked being 
listened to, and there is no doubt that his 
vanity was tickled by all this deference from 
his professional equals. There is no doubt 
also that the smug security of Hallett's lulled 
his usual sense of wariness, which may in 
part account for what happened afterwards. 
And so, without further excuse for him, it is 
my painful duty to record that an hour after 
he left the Captains' Room, the little sailor 
was entrapped and kidnapped by what, to a 
man of his knowledge, was one of the most 
vulgar of artifices. 

He emptied his tumbler, stood up, and 
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said he must be going. The red-haired man 
looked at the round cabin clock on the wall, 
and mentioned that it was his time also; and 
together they went outside into the damp, 
dark main street of South Shields. 

" Going back to your ship, Captain?” 
asked the big stranger. 

* Why, no, Captain," said Kettle. 
here, and I'm off home." 

* 'Then I suppose I must say good-night. 
Hope to meet you again, though. What 
boat are you on now, Captain? " 

“Well, Im putting in a bit of a spell 
ashore just now, Captain. Fact is, I haven't 
come across any employment quite to my 
taste lately. "Tisn't every shipowner I care 
to serve under." 

“No,” said the red-haired man. ‘ They 
are brutes, most of them. But look here, 
Captain, there’d be no offence in my getting 
you the refusal of a berth, would there ? " 

Kettle flushed. “Captain,” he said, 
* you're very good. You see I'm married, 
with children, and I've never earned enough 
to put anything by. Between men, I don't 
mind telling you I'm on my beam ends. If 
I can’t get hold of an advance note this week, 
it will mean going to the pawnshop for Mrs. 
Kettle’s next Sunday's dinner.” 

The red-haired man sighed. “Well, Cap- 
tain," he said, * you needn't thank, me. It’s . 
just my duty to my employers to put this 
thing in your way. But we'll not speak of it 
here in the open. Come along off to my 
steamboat.” 

“ Right,” said Kettle. 
got her?” 

* She's lying at a buoy in the river. 
can get a boat from the steps.” 

Nothing much more was said between 
them then. The big, red-haired man seemed 
indisposed for further talk, and Kettle was too 
proud to ask questions. Together they 
walked with their short seaman's stride down 
the wet, new streets of the seaport, and Captain 
Kettle made his brain ache by hoping that 
this would not be another item to add to his 
long list of disappointments. He had not 
earned a day's wage for six months, and he 
was in such straits for want of money that he 
was growing desperate. 

They got down to the steps and took a 


« I live 


“ Where have you 


We 
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waterman’s boat, turned up the piece of plank 
which lay in the stern sheets, and sat on the 
dry side, and then pushed off into the dark 
river. The red-haired man picked up the 
yoke lines, and steered the boat amongst the 
dense shipping; past tiers of coasting 
schooners, and timber droghers, and out-of- 
work clinker-built tugs; past ungainly iron 
steam tramps, fishing craft, dredgers, and the 
other resting traffic of the Tyne; and finally 
rounded up under a frieze of sterrs, and 
ran alongside the gangway of a 200-ton 
steam yacht. 

“ Hullo,” said Kettle, “ pleasure ? ” 

* Well, hardly that," said the red-haired 
man. ‘Step aboard, Captain, and I'll pay off 
the waterman.” 

“ He'd better wait to take me ashore 
again." 

“ No, let him go. We may have a long 
talk. I'll put you ashore in one of my own 
boats when you go. Now, Captain, here we 
are. Come below to my room." 

* You've got steam up, I see," said Kettle 
as they walked aft along the white, wet decks. 

** My orders," said the red-haired man. 

* Sail soon?” 

“ May start any minute. We never know. 
My owner's a rare one for changing mind." 

* Huh," said Kettle, * might be a woman." 

“ Devilish like a woman,” said the red- 
haired man drily. He opened a door at the 
foot of the companion-way, and turned an 
electric light switch. ‘This is my room, 
Captain. Step right in. A drop of whisky 
would be a good thing to keep out the cold 
whilst we talk. Excuse me a minute while I 
go geta couple of tumblers. I guess the 
steward’s turned in." 

Kettle seated himself on a velvet-covered 
sofa, and looked round at the elaborate 
fittings of the cabin. * Satin-wood panels,” 
he commented, “nickel battens to put the 
charts on, glass backed book-case, and silk 
bunk curtains : no expense spared anywhere. 
Lord! who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to 
sea? But the old man said she wasn't 
pleasure! I wonder what the game is? 
Contraband, I guess; many a yacht's great 
on that. Well, anyway, I've got to hear." 

The red-haired man came back with two 
half-filled tumblers and a water jug. 
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* Here's the poison," said he; “mix it 
according to your own weight." 

“That’s rather more than my usual whack,” 
said Kettle, eyeing the tumbler; “ but it’s a 
cold, wet night, so here’s—By the way, 
Captain, I'm afraid I've forgotten your 
name?" 

* My name?" said the red-haired man. 
“Oh, yes. I'm Douglas, Captain Douglas." 

* Captain Douglas," said Kettle thought- 
fully. * No, I can't say I recall it at present. 
Well, sir, anyway, here's your very good 
health and prosperity." 

* Same,” said the red-haired, and absorbed 
his whisky and water with the dexterity of an 
artist. Out of politeness Captain Kettle 
finished his tumbler also: there is an etiquette 
about these matters. 

Silence filled the cabin for a minute or so, 
broken only by the distant clatter of a shovel 
on a firebar, and Kettle looked at the cabin 
clock. It was half-past eleven, and Mrs. 
Kettle would be expecting him home. 
“Hullo,” he said, “firing up? Oh, I 
suppose you've got to keep steam in the 
donkey boiler, whilst you're in harbour, to 
run your dynamo. By the way, you were 
talking about some employment you could 
put in my way, Captain?" he added sugges- 
tively. | 

* Employment!" said Douglas uneasily. 
* Oh, was I? Employment! Yes, to be sure. 
Well, you see, Captain, it was my owner I was 
speaking for, and l’ve been thinking it over, 
and perhaps on the whole you'd better see 
her for yourself." 

“ Her!" said Kettle. “Is there a woman 
at the head of this concern? ” 

* A lady, call her. But look here, Captain, 
you're getting sleepy. Why not turn in here 
for the night, and see her yourself in the 
morning ? ” 

Kettle yawned, and his head nodded. “I am 
sleepy and that’s a fact, though I don’t know 
why I should be. But it wouldn’t do for me 
to turn in here for the night. Mrs. Kettle's 
expecting me at home, and I've never broken 
word to her since I was married. I should 
take it as kind, Captain, if you could give me 
some notion about this piece of employment 
now, so that I could see whether it's worth—" 
He vawned again, and struggled with his 
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heavy eyelids—'* You must understand, please, 
Captain, that time is scarce with me; I must 
get employment at once. I can't stand by 
and see my missus and youngsters hungry.” 

Captain Douglas swore, and hit the table 
with his fist. * It’s beastly hard," he said, 
“and I hate myself for bringing you here." 

* What's that noise overhead?" said Kettle. 
* What are your crew doing on deck?" He 
tried to rise, but fell back stupidly on the 
sofa. A harsh bell clanged from somewhere 
beneath, and the s/op-s/op of water came to 
him through the yacht's side. 

* She's swinging round in the stream, ard 
someone's rung ‘stand-by’ to the engine 
room." 

* Sounds like it," 
admitted. 

Again Kettle tried to rise, and with an 
immense effort tottered to his feet; but he 
had been given a drug too powerful for even 
his iron will to fight against; and he swayed, 
and then pitched helplessly sideways on to 
the carpet. 

The last flickering gleams of con- 
sciousness were passing away from him, 
but the truth of what had happened nad 
flashed upon him at last. “ Shanghaied," he 
murmured; “by James, yes, Shanghaied, 
thats what this means. Well, I pity the man 
that Shanghaied me. By—James—yes.” He 
breathed stertorously a time or two more, as 
though trying to get out other words, and 
then dropped off into a deathly stupor. 

Then the door of the state-room creaked 
slyly open, and the red-haired man started 
violently. He turned and saw a tall, dark 
woman just crossing the threshold. ‘ Donna 
Clotilde!” he said nervously. ‘I thought 
you were ashore. Then it was by your 
orders P 

“That the yacht was got under way? 
Si, Señor. I saw vou come on board with 
the man we have been hunting for these last 
two years, and as soon as the pair of you got 
below, I sent word to the mate to call all 
hands, and get out of the Tyne as soon as 
the pilot could manage it." She knelt beside 
Kettle's prostrate body, and passed her hand 
caressingly over his damp forehead. “ You 


are sure you have not overdone it?" she 
asked. 


the red-haired man 
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“I am sure of nothing like that," he 
answered grimly. ‘ But I gave him the dose 
you measured out yourself, so what's done 
is your own affair. I only added enough 
whisky to drown the taste, and the poor 
little beggar drank it all down at one mouth- 
ful." 

“ I don't see that you need pity him much. 
He will be all right when he wakes." 

* When he wakes it will be at sea, and I 
have heard him speak of his wife and kids. 
Thats why I pity him, Donna Clotilde. 
Incidentally I'm a bit sorry for myself." He 
stooped over the prostrate man, and took a 
revolver from the back pocket of his trousers. 
“ Look there! You see the fellow took a 
gun with him even to Hallett's. It's grown 
to be a habit with him. He's a dead shot, 
too, and doesn't mind shooting." 

“ J didn't think you were a coward.” 

“ You know quite well I’m not, Señorita. 
But this Captain Kettle will remember that I 
was the fellow that decoyed him on board, 
and he'll be pretty anxious to square up the 
account when he wakes.” 

* You are well paid on purpose to cover 
all risks," said the woman with some 
contempt. 

“ And I shall be earning my pay," said the 
red-haired man doggedly. ‘ This small 
person here's a holy terror. Well, I must 
be getting on deck to see the pilot take her 
down the river. Here, I'll put him on the 
bed before I go. He'll sleep it off more 
comfortably there.” 

* You shall not touch him," said Donna 
Clotilde. “ I will do all that's needful. I 
have waited for this moment for three long 
years.” 

“ You must be pretty keen on him if you 
can sit by him when he does not know you.” 

** I have loved him since the first moment 
we met, and he knows it; and I do not mind 
who else knows it also. I am entirely 
without shame in the matter: Iglory in it. 
I am not one of your cold-blooded European 
women." 

* Well," he said, * you're paying me to 
run this yacht, and I must be off up to see 
the pilot take her out of the river without 
losing us any paint." And he went out of 
his room, and left Donna Clotilde La Touche 
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He caught the red-haired man squarely on the peak of the jaw. 


alone with this man by whom she was so 
fiercely attracted. 


The yacht steamed out between Tyne pier 
heads, and the pilot left her in the coble 
" which had been towing stern-first alongside. 
Her destination was the Mediterranean, but 
she did not port her helm at once. Instead, 
she held on straight out into the North Sea, 
and then turned off to make the Mediterra- 
nean, North about; that is, through the 
Pentland, and round Scotland. She kept 
clear of Ireland also, making a course for 
herself through the deeper wildernesses of the 
North Atlantic, avoiding the North-and-South 
traffic of the Bay, and in fact sighting scarcely 
a single vessel till the red-haired man at last 


(See page 328.) 


starboarded his helm and put her East for 
the Straits. 

The voyage was not one of monotony. Cap- 
tain Kettle lay for the first twenty-four hours in 
a state of snoring unconsciousness, and when 
he did come to his wits again, found himself 
in a cabin alone. He got up and stretched. 
His limbs were heavy and languid, but he 
was not conscious of having received any 
hurt. He clapped a hand to the region of 
his loins and nodded his grim head signifi- 
cantly. His pistol was missing. 

He looked in the glass and saw that his 
face above the red torpedo beard was drawn 
and white, and that his eyes were framed in 
black, dissipated-looking rings. There was 
an evil taste in his mouth too, which even a 
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bottleful of water did not allay. However, 
all of these were minor details; they might 
be repaired afterwards. His first requirement 
was revenge on the man who had lured him 
aboard. | 

His natural instincts of tidiness made him 
go through the ceremony of toilette, and then 
he put on his cap, and, spruce and pale, 
went out through the luxurious cabin and 
passageways of the yacht, and found his way 
on deck. 

The time was night; the cold air was full 
of moonshine; and fortune favoured him in- 
somuch that the red-haired man whom he 
sought was himself standing a watch. He 
walked up to him without any concealment, 
and then, swift as light, slung out his right 
fist, sending every ounce of his weight after 
it, and caught the red-haired man squarely 
on the peak of the jaw. 

The fellow went down as if he had been 
pole-axed, and Kettle was promptly on top of 
him. ‘The three other hands of the watch on 
deck were coming fast to their big captain's 
assistance, and Kettle made the most of his 
time. He had been brought up in a school 
whereihe was taught to hit hard, and hit first, 
and keep on hitting, and moreover he was 
anatomically skilled enough to know where 
to hit with most effect. He had no time 
then for punctilious fighting; he intended to 
mark his man in return for value received ; 
and he did it. Then the three lusty deck 
hands of the watch came up and wrenched 
him off, and held him for their officer in turn 
to take vengeance on. 

Kettle stood in their grip, panting, and 
pale, and exultant. 

“ You great ugly red-polled beggar!” he 
said, “ I've made your face match your head, 
but you needn't thank me for it. You'd dare 
to Shanghai me, would you? By James, I'll 
make your ship a perfect hell till I'm off it." 

“ You hit a man when he's not looking." 

“Liar!” said Kettle. ‘ You saw me plain 
enough. If you were half a sailor you'd 
never have been hit." 

“You're half my size. 
you." 

“Tell your hands to set me adrift, and 
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I couldnt fight 


The big man was tempted, but he swallowed 
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down his inclination. He ordered the men 
who were holding Captain Kettle to set him 
free and go away forward again, and then he 
thrust his own fists resolutely in his pockets. 

“ Now," he said, when they were alone, 
"I own up to having earned what you've 
given me, and I hope that'.ll suit you, for 
if it doesn’t, I'll shoot you like a rat with 
your own gun. You've handled me in a way 
no other man has done before, and so you 
can tickle your pride with that, and simmer 
down. If you want to know, I was a man 
like yourself, hard up; and I was paid to 
kidnap you, and I'd have kidnapped the 
devil for money just then." 

“I know nothing about the devil," said 
Kettle acidly ; * but you ve got me, and you 
couldn't very well find a worse bargain. If 
you are not a fool, you will set me ashore at 
once." 

“ [ shall act entirely by my owner's orders." 

“ Then trot out your owner, and I'll pass 
the time of day with him next. I'm not 
particular. I'll kill the whole blooming ship's 
company if I dont get my own way." 

“ Man, don't you be a fool. You can't hit 
a woman." 

“A woman?” 

“ Yes, I told you before—Donna Clotilde. 
You know her well enough.” 

* Donna Clotilde who? " 

“La Touche." 

The stiffening seemed suddenly to go out 
of the little man. He stepped wearily across 
the deck, and leant his elbows on the 
yacht's polished topgallant rail. * By James!" 
he murmured to the purple arch of the night. 
“By James! that—that woman. What a 
ruddy mess." And then he broke off into 
dreary musing. He had known this Donna 
Clotilde La Touche before; had entered her 
employ in Valparaiso; had helped her revo- 
lutionary schemes by capturing a warship for 
her. In return she had conceived a mad 
infatuation for him. But all the while he 
regarded her merely as his employer. In 
the end he had been practically set adrift at 
sea in an open boat as a penance for not 
divorcing his own wife and marrying her. 
And now she was come to add to his other 
troubles by beginning to persecute him again. 
It was hard, bitterly hard. 
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By some subtle transference of thought, 
the woman in her berth below became con- 
scious of his regard, grew restless, woke, got 
more restless, dressed, came on deck, and 
saw this man with whom she was so fiercely 
enamoured, staring gloomily over the bul- 
warks. With her lithe, silent walk she stepped 
across the dewy decks under the moonlight, 
and without his hearing her, leant on the 
rail at his side and flung an arm across his 
shoulders. 

Captain Kettle woke from his musing with 
a start, stepped coldly aside, and saluted 
formally. He had an eye for a good-looking 
woman, and this one was deliciously hand- 
some. He was always chivalrous towards 
the other sex, whatever might be their charac- 
ters; but the fact of his own kidnapping at 
the moment of Mrs. Kettle's pressing nced, 
made him almost as hard as though a man 
stood before him as his enemy. 

“ Miss La Touche,” he said, ** do you wish 
me to remember you with hatred ? "' 

“I do not wish you to have need to 
remember me at all. As you know, I wish 
you to stay with me always." 

“ That, as I have told you before, Miss, is 
impossible, for more reasons than one. You 
have done me infinite mischief already. I 
might have found employment by this time 
had I staved in South Shields, and meanwhile 
my wife and children are hungry. Be content 
with that, and set me ashore.” 

* [repeat the offer I made you in South 
America. Come with me, get a divorce, and 
' your wife shall have an income such as she 
never dreamed of, and such as you never 
could have got her in all your life otherwise. 
You know I am not boasting. As you must 
know by this, I am one of the richest women 
in the world." 

“Thank you, but I do not accept the 
terms. Money is not everything." 

* And meanwhile, remember, I keep vou 
on board here, whether vou like it or not; 
aad, until vou give way to what I want, vour 
wife may starve. So if she and your 
cnildren are in painful straits, you must 
recollect that it is entirely your fault." 

“ Quite so," said Ketle. “She will be 
content to starve when she knows the reason.” 


Donna Clotilde's eyes began to glitter. 
Vol. V.---22. 
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“There are not many men who would 
refuse if I offered them myself." . 

** Then, Miss, I must remain curious." 

She stamped her foot. “I have hungered 
for you all this time, and I will not give you 
up for mere words. You will come to love 
me in time as I love you. Itell you vou will, 
you must, you shall. I have got you now, 
and I will not let you go again." 

“Then, Miss,” said Kettle grimly, “ I shall 
have to show you that I am too hot to hold." 

She faced him with heaving breast. ‘‘ We 
will see who wins,” she cried. 

* Probably,” said Captain Kettle, and took 
off his cap. ‘“Good-night, Miss, for the 
present. We know how we stand; the game 
appears to begin between us from now.” He 
turned deliberately away from her, walked 
forward, and went below; and, after a little 
waiting, Donna Clotilde shivered, and went 
back to her own luxurious state-room. 

But if she was content to spend the rest of 
the night in mere empty longing, Captain 
Kettle was putting his time to more practical 
use. He was essentially a man of action. 

Cautiously, he found his way to the steward's 
store-room, filled a case with meat tins and 
biscuit, and then coming on deck again, 
stowed it away in the lifeboat, which hung in 
davits out-board, without being noticed. 
With equal success he took the boat's breaker 
forward, filled it from a water tank, and got it 
fixed on its chocks again, still without being 
seen. The moon was behind clouds, and 
the darkness favoured him. He threw down 
the coils of the davit falls on deck, cast off 
one from where it was belayed, took a turn 
and carried the bight to the other davit so 
that he could lower away both tackles at 
once. 

But he was notallowed to get much further. 
The disused blocks screamed like a parcel of 
cats as the ropes rendered through them; 
there was a shrill whistle from the officer of 
the watch; and half-a-dozen men from various 
parts of the deck came bounding along to 
interfere. 

Captain Kettle let go both falls to overhaul 
as they chose, picked up a greenheart. be- 
laying-pin out of the pin rail, and stood on 
the defensive. But the forward fall kinked 
and jammed, and though the little man fought 
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like a demon to keep off the watch till he got 
it clear, they were too many for him, and 
drove him to the deck by sheer weight of 
numbers. He had cracked one man’s fore- 
arm in the scuffle, laid open another's face, 
and smashed in the front teeth of a third, 
and they were rather inclined to treat him 
roughly, but the red-haired 

skipper came up, and 
by sheer superior 
strength picked 
him up, kicking 
and struggling, 
and hustled him 

off below whether 

he liked it or no. 

The lifeboat 
dangled half- 
swamped from the 
forward davit 
tackle, and all 
hands had to be 
piped before they 
could get her on 
board again; and 
by the time they 
had completed this 
job, there was 
another matter 
handy to occupy 
their attention. A 
fireman came up 
from below, white- 
faced and tremb- 
ling : 

“The  yacht's 
half full of water," 
he said. 

Now that their 
attention was 
called to it, they 
noticed the slug- 
gish way she rode 
the water. 

* She must have started a plate or some- 
thing," the fireman went on excitedly. ‘We've 
got both bilge pumps running, and they won't 
look at it. The water’s coming in like a 
sluice.” 

“ Carpenter,” sang out the red-haired man, 
“come below with me and see if we can find 
anything,” and he led the way to the com- 


The red-haired man picked him up, kicking and struggling. 
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panion. Between decks they could hear the 
water slopping about under the flooring. It 
seemed a bad, an almost hopeless case. 
Instinctively the red-haired man went to 
his own room to pocket his valuables, and by 


. à chance he was moved to lift up the door 


in the floor which covered the bath beneath 
it Ah, there was the mis- 

chief. The sea cock which 

filled the bath was turned 

on to the full, and the 

iron tub was gushing 
water on every side. 

The next state-room 

was empty, but the 
bath cock there 
was also turned on 
to the full; and 
after going round 
the ship, and finally 
entering Kettle’s 
room (and cover- 
ing him with a re- 
volver), and turn- 
ing off his water 
supply, he found 
that the sea had 
been pouring in- 
board from no 
fewer than eight 
separate apertures. 

“And this is 
your work, vou 
little fiend, I sup- 
pose?" said the 
red-haired man 
savagely. 

‘* Certainly;" 
said Captain Ket- 
tle. * Shoot me 
if like, put me 
ashore if you 
choose, but dont 
grumble if you 

find me a deuced ugly passenger. I’m not 
in the habit of being made to travel where I 
don't wish." 

That afternoon Kettle contrived to set the 
yacht afire in three separate places, and a 
good deal of damage was done (and night 
had fallen again) before the scared crew 
managed to extinguish the flames; and this 
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time Donna Clotilde intervened. She asked 
for Kettle’s parole that he would attempt no 
further mischief; and when this was flatly 
refused, incontinently put him in irons. The 
lady was somewhat tigerish in her affections. 

A second time Captain Kettle managed to 
get the yacht in a blaze, at the imminent 
peril of immolating himself, and then, from 
lack of further opportunity to make himself 
obnoxious, lay quiet in his lair till such time 
as the yacht would of necessity go into 
harbour to coal. The exasperated crew would 
cheerfully have murdered him if they had 
been given the chance, but Donna Clotilde 
would not permit him to be harmed. She 
was a young woman, who, up to this, had 
always contrived to have her own way, and 
she firmly believed that she would tame 
Kettle in time. 

When the yacht passed the Straits she had 
only four days’ more coal on board, and the 
executive (and Kettle) expected that she 
would go into Gibraltar and lay alongside 
a hulk to rebunker. But Donna Clotilde 
had other notions. She had the yacht run 
down the Morocco coast, and brought to 
an anchor. So long as she had Captain 
Kettle in her company upon the waters, she 
did not vastly care whether she was moving 
or at a standstill. 

* You cannot escape me here," she said 
to him when the cable had roared from the 
hawse pipe, and the dandy steamer had swung 
to a rest. "The yacht is victualled for a 
vear, and I can stay here as long as you 
choose. You had far better be philosophical 
and give in. Marry me now, and liking will 
come afterwards." 

Kettle looked at the tigerish love and re- 
sentment which blazed from her black eves, 
and answered with cold politeness that time 
would show what happened; though, to tell 
the truth, indomitable though he was as a 
general thing, he was at that time feeling that 
escape was almost impossible. And so for 
the while he more or less resigned himself to 
captivity. 


Under the baking blue of a Mediterranean 
sky this one-sided courtship progressed, 
Donna Clotilde alternating her ecstasies of 
fierce endearment by paroxysms of invective, 
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and Kettle enduring both in equal coldness 
and immobility. The crew of the yacht 
looked on, stolidly non-interferent, and were 
kept by their officers at cleaning and painting, 
as necessary occupiers to the mind. But one 
or other of them, of their own free will, 
always kept an eye on their guest, whether 
he was on deck or below. He had given 
them a wholesome taste of his quality, and 
they had an abject dread of what he might 
be up to next if he was left alone. They 
quite understood that he would destroy the 
yacht and all hands if, by doing so, he could 
regain his personal liberty. 

But others, it seems, besides those already 
mentioned in this narrative, were taking a 
lively interest in the smart yacht and her 
people. She was at anchor in the bay of the 
Riff coast, and the gentry who inhabited the 
beach villages, and the villages in the hills 
behind the beach, had always looked upon 
anybody and anything they could grab as 
their just and lawful prey. The Sultan of 
Morocco, the war ships of France, Spain, 
and elsewhere, and the emissaries of other 
powers had time after time endeavoured to 
school them in the science of civilisation 
without effect, and so they still remain to-day, 
the only regularly practising pirates in the 
Western World. 

The yacht was sighted first from the hills; 
was reported to the beach villages; and was 
reconnoitred under cover of night by a tiny 
fishing-boat. The report was pleasing, and 
word went round. Bearded brown men 
collected at an appointed spot, each with the 
arms to which he was best accustomed ; and 
when darkness fell, four large boats were run 
down to the feather edge of the surf. There 
was no indecent hurry. They did their work 
with method and carefulness, like men who 
are used to it; and they arrived alongside the 
yacht at 3 a.m., confidently expecting to take 
her by surprise. 

But the crew of the yacht, thanks to Captain 
Kettle’s vagaries, were not in the habit of 
sleeping over soundly ; they never knew what 
piece of dangerous mischief their little captive 
might turn his willing hand to next; and, as 
a consequence, when the anchor watch sang 
out his first alarm, not many seconds elapsed 
before every hand aboard was on deck. The 
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yacht was well supplied with revolvers and 
cutlasses, and half a minute sufficed to get 
these up from below and distributed, so that 
when the Riffians attempted to board, the 
defenders were quite ready to do them battle. 

Be this how it may, however, there is no 
doubt as to which side got the first advantage. 
The yacht’s low freeboard made but a small 
obstacle to a climber from the large boats 
alongside, and neither the deck hands nor 
the stokehold crew, were any of them trained 
fighting men. In their 'prentice hands the 
kicking revolvers threw high, and were only 
useful as knuckledusters, and till they had 
thrown them down, and got their cutlasses 
into play, they did hardly any execution to 
speak about. The Riff men, on the other 
hand, had been bred and born in an atmos- 
phere of skirmish, and made ground steadily. 

At an early point of the scuffle, Captain 
Kettle came on deck with a cigar in his 
mouth, and hands in his pockets, and looked 
on upon matters with a critical interest, 
but did not offer to interfere one way or the 
other. It was quite a new sensation to him, 
to watch an active fight, without being called 
upon to assist or arbitrate. 

And then up came from beiow Donna 
Clotilde La Touche, dressed and weaponed, 
and, without a bit of hesitation, flung herself 
into the turmoil. She saw Kettle standing 
on one side, but neither besought nor com- 
manded him. She would have died sooner 
than ask for his help then, and be met with a 
refusal. 

Into the mélée she went, knife and pistol, 
and there is no doubt that her example, and 
the fury of her rush, animated the yacht's 
crew, and made them stronger to drive the 
wall of their assailants back. To give Donna 
Clotilde her due, she wasas brave as the 
bravest man, and, moreover, she wasa certain 
shotat moderate range. But, after her revolver 
was empty and the press closed round her, it 
was not long before an expert hand twisted 
the knife from her grasp, and then the end 
came quickly. An evil-smelling man noted 
her glorious beautv, and marked her out as 
his special loot. He clapped a couple of 
sinewy arms around her, and bore her away 
towards the bulwarks, and his boat. 

Someone had switched on the electric 
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deck lights, and the fight was in a glow of 
radiance. Everything was to be clearly seen. 
Donna Clotilde was being dragged resisting 
along the decks, and Kettle looked on placidly 
smoking his cigar. She was heaved up on 
the bulwarks ; in another moment she would 
be gone from his path for ever. 

Still her lips made no sound, though her 
great, black eyes were full of wild intreaty. 
But the eyes were more than Kettle could 
stand. He stooped and picked up a weapon 
from amongst the litter on deck, and rushed 
forward and gave a blow, and the Riffian 
dropped limply, and Donna Clotilde stood by 
the yacht's bulwark breathless and gasping. 

* Now you get away below," he ordered 
curtly. “Pll soon clear this rabble over the 
side." 

He watched to see her obey him, and she 
did it meekly. Then he gave his attention 
to the fight. He brokea packet of cartridges 
which lay on the deck planks, picked up and 
loaded a revolver, and commenced to make 
himself useful to the yacht's crew; and from 
that moment the fortune of the battle turned. 

Captain Owen Kettle was (and is) a beauti- 
ful fighter, and this was just his fight. Against 
his cool-headed ferocity the Riffians gave 
way like sand before waves. He did not 
miss a blow, he did not waste a shot; all his 
efforts went home with the deadliest effect. 
His voice, too, was a splendid ally. The 
yachts crew had been doing their utmost 
already ; they had been fighting for their bare 
lives. But with Kettle's poisonous tongue to 
lash them they did far more: they raged like 
wild beasts at the brown men who had invaded 
their sacred decking, and drove them back 
with resistless fury. 

“Hump yourselves, vou lazy dogs!” 
Kettle shouted. ** Keep them on the move. 
Drive them over the bows. Murder those 
you can reach. Am I to do all this job my- 
self? Come on, you mongrels." 

The red cutlasses stabbed and hacked, and 
the shrieks and yells and curses of the fight 
grew to a climax; and then the Riffians with 
a sudden panic gave way, and ran for the 
side, and tumbled over into their boats. 
There was no quarter asked or given. The 
exasperated yachtsmen cut down all they 
could reach even whilst they were escaping: 


He clapped a couple of sinewy arms around her 
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and when the sound had gone they threw 
after them the killed and wounded, to be 
rescued or lost as they chose. Afterwards, 
having a moment’s respite, they picked up 
their revolvers again, loaded them, and kept 
up a spattering, ill-aimed fire till the boats 
were out of reach. Then when they turned 
to look to their own killed and 
hurt, they found a new crisis 
awaiting them. 

Captain Kettle was on the 
top of the deck house which 
served as a navigating 
bridge, ostentatiously 
closing up the breech of 
the revolver after re- 
loading it. He wished 
for a hearing, and 
after what they had 
seen of his deadly 
marksmanship, they 
gave it to him 
without demur. 

His needs were 
simple. He 
wanted steam as 
soon as the engi- 
neers could give 
it him, and he in- 
tended to take the 
yacht into Gibral- 
tar right away. 
Had anybody an 
objection to raise ? 
The red-haired 


man made himself 
spokesman. “ We 
should have to go 

to Gib anyway," | 

said he. "Some / —- 

of us want a doctor ?!* anle wW 

badly, and three 4 wd 

of us want a par- T q 9 

son to read the 

funeral service. Whether you can get ashore 
once we do run into Gib, Captain, is your 
own concern." 

“You can leave that to me safely,” said 
Captain Kettle. “It will be something big 
that stops me from having my own way now." 

The men dispersed about their duties, the 
decks were hosed down, and the deck lights 
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switched off. After awhile Donna Clotilde 
came gliding up out of the darkness, and 
stepped up the ladder to the top of the deck 
house. Kettle regarded her uneasily. 

To his surprise she knelt down, took his 
hand, and smothered it with burning kisses. 
Then she went back to the head of the ladder. 
* My dear," she said, “ I 

will never see you 

again. I made you 
hate me, and yet 
you saved my life. 
I wish I thought I 
could ever forget 


you." 
«Miss La 
Touche," said 


Kettle, “ you will 
find a man in your 
own station one 
of these days to 
make you a proper 
husband, and then 
you will look back 
at this cruise and 
think how lucky it 
was you so soon 


sickened, and 
kicked me away 
from you.” 


She shook her 
head and smiled 
through her tears. 
" You are gene- 
rous,” she said. 
'* Good- bye. 
Good-bye, my dar- 
ling. Good-bye.” 
Then she went 
down the ladder, 
and Kettle never 
saw her again. 

A quartermas- 
ter came up and 
took the wheel. The windlass engine had 
been clacking, and the red-haired man called 
out from forward, ** All gone." 

* Quartermaster,” said Kettle. 

** Yessir,” said the quartermaster. 

‘Nor’ nor’ west and by west." 

* Nor no' west n'b' west it is, sir," said 
the quartermaster briskly. 


Captain Kettle was on the top of the 
deck house, ostentatiously closing 
up the breech of the revolver after 
reloading it. 


THE DEVIL-MAN. 


By MERRIDEN HOWARD. 


An Interview with Mr. Douglas Beaufort, the Chief of Coniurers, Officially Dispatched 
by the British Government to Conciliate the Sultan of Morocco. 


Ir was the Arabs whom he encountered in 
Morocco who called Mr. Douglas Beaufort 
the Devil-Man. The title conveyed their 
respectful homage, coloured, perhaps, with 
something approaching fear. Mr. Beaufort 
in his official capacity as a conjurer accom- 
panied the British mission dispatched some 
four years ago to conciliate the late Sultan of 
Morocco. One remembers how Cortez on 
hs return from Mexico brought with him a 
-~ number of jugglers, dancers, and buffoons, 
of marvellous dexterity, who were thought a 
suitable present for the Pope, and how the 
gift greatly delighted Clement VII., who was 
of the joyous Medici family. And it was 
instead of other presents that Mr. Beaufort 
was sent by our Government to win the heart 
of the Sultan. 

France, it is whispered, had already added 
beauties to His Majesty’s harem, and had 
supplemented this gift with a dissolving view 
apparatus illustrating the lighter side of the 
gayest life in Paris. ‘The British Government 
replied by sending out a conjurer. 

During the journey to Fez from the coast 
Mr. Beaufort gave several impromptu 
performances, hoping that his fame might 
precede him to the capital. And in this way 
he came near to defeating his own ends. 
The Arabs have, of course, their jugglers and 
their snake-charmers ; but sleight-of-hand 
was new to them, and in their simple way 


they brought their sick and maimed to the 
white-skinned medicine man to be healed. 
It is easy to imagine the predicament 
in which Mr. Beaufort thus found himself 
placed, while, so well had the news of his 
powers spread, that by the time Fez was 
reached the Sultan flatly declined to see this 
* Devil-Man," who, he not unnaturally 
thought, had been sent by the British Govern- 
ment to cast a spell over him. 

For eight weeks the Sultan maintained this 
attitude. Finally, however, curiosity gained 
the mastery over fear, and he consented to 
witness a performance in one of the courts of 
the palace. ‘This court, as [ remember Mr. 
Beaufort told me on one occasion, adjoined 
the harem, and at night time was patrolled 
by two, and sometimes three, big lions in a 
quite savage state. 

* Did the ladies of the harem witness the 
performance ? " I asked curiously. 

* Not they," answered Mr. Beaufort. 
* While I was making my preparations I 
heard whispers and laughing in a dark 
corner, but, no sooner had I caught a glimpse 
of a few female forms huddled together in 
the shadow, than a eunuch appeared upon 
the scene and drove them angrily back with 
a stick, all their curiosity unsatisfied, and, I 
am afraid, with smarting shoulders." 

When the Sultan at last appeared, he was 
surrounded by twenty of his sons and many 
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How a cigarette-paper is torn and made whole again—— 


of the chief ministers of his court. Although 
obviously nervous, he appeared to be thunder- 
struck with the simplest tricks, and those 
which won his warmest applause were the 
least intricate—tricks so old that they could 
scarcely be depended upon to interest even a 
country audience in England. 

For one moment Mr. Beaufort's reputation 
was at stake. In the midst of a trick the 
Sultan suddenly advanced, and commanded 
him to produce living snakes from his mouth. 
It was an awkward situation. With what 
proved a happy inspiration, however, the con- 
jurer turned to the interpreter, and begged 
him to explain to his Majesty that English- 
men despised snakes and had no dealings 
with them. Instead of snakes he would pro- 
duce half-a-dozen eggs from the interpreter's 
mouth ! 

More than once, when Mr. Beaufort ad- 
vanced a few steps, the Sultan shrank back, 
warding him off with his hands; and when 
conjuring was followed by an exhibition of 
ventriloquising, he insisted on having the 
court searched for the confederates who, he 
was convinced, were mocking him. 

At the conclusion of the performance the 
Sultan, who had heard that Mr. Beaufort 
zave musical sketches in addition to his con- 


juring and ventriloquism, requested that he 
would give a sample of his powers in this 
line also. Mr. Beaufort was in a quandary. 
The only piano in the whole of Fez was the 
one belonging to Kaid Harry MacLean, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Sultan's army, 
and this was a mile away. However, not to 
be outdone, Mr. Beaufort stood up, and with- 
out any accompaniment sang a laughing song, 
of which, if the Sultan did not understand 
the words, he certainly did the motive, and 
laughed heartilv in unison. 

On his departure, the Sultan presented Mr. 
Beaufort with a silver dagger, a magnificent 
horse from his own stables, and a bag con- 
taining five hundred dollars. 

* And have you performed in other foreign 
countries ? " I inquired. 

" Yes; I have been twice to Australia, 
twice to South America, and once to South 
Africa. But if you wonder which is the 
hardest audience to satisfv, I must contess it 
is one composed of British schoolboys. Their 
comments are so disconcerting. ‘I know 
how that's done,’ says one. ‘He's got it up 
his sleeve!’ Asa matter of fact he doesn't 
know, but in nine cases out of ten he is 
right, and for the moment you are liable to 
be taken off your guard." 


THE DEVIL-MAN. 


“ And can the art of conjuring be ac- 
quired by anyone who carcs to study it? " 

“ I should say so. Of course, there are 
some to whom it comes more naturally 
than to others. To be a good conjurer 
you need to be a good actor. To be able 
to talk well, to amuse your audience, and 
by the slightest movements of the face or 
hands to direct their attention exactly 
where you wish it to be centred for the 
moment. You see, the most effective 
tricks, as a rule, depend on so very little. 
Once they are explained one might say 
there is nothing in them." 

There was a day when, in a confidential 
moment, Mr. Beaufort let me into the 
secret of a few tricks. I will mention first 
one that he invented himself. Nearly all 
new conjuring tricks, by the way, are old 
ones in a new form, and nothing is more 
important to a conjurer than the simple 
art of palming well. Mr. Beaufort, for 
instance, can conceal in his hand, while 
apparently using it in the most natural 
manner, the greater part of an ordinary 
pack of playing-cards. 

In this trick Mr. Beaufort, with his coat 
sleeves drawn up, stands by a small table, 
on which the audience see lying an ordi- 
nary packet of cigarette-papers. From 
this he tears a single sheet and holds his 
hand up so that the most observant person 
is convinced his hand is otherwise empty. 
He now tears the paper into tiny pieces, 
rolls the fragments into a ball, and, after 
compressing them for an instant, produces 
the cigarette-paper once more as whole as 
when it first came out of the case. 

Again he tears it. This time he puts 
the fragments in his mouth and swallows 
them. At least, if he does not actually 
swallow them, there is no doubt they have 
gone from his hand to his mouth, and, 
being naturally born with the gift of finding 
out how such tricks are done, you keep 
your eye on his mouth, so that if he 
makes an excuse to put his hand in that 
direction again you will detect him. But, 
in.the meanwhile, he is busily engaged 
.drawing something from his ear. The 
fragments! Yes, the fragments; but once 
more joined together. He draws the roll 
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—— and how that cigarette-paper is again torn and rolled, 
and becomes an egg. 
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out from his ear just as it disappeared into 
his mouth, but as he produces it coaxingly 
you see it is the cigarette-paper in exactly the 
same state as when the trick commenced. 

This tiny roll he now holds out on the 
palm of his hand. He jerks it up and 
down. There, in front of your very eye, it 
commences to grow. It swells and swells. In 
another second, with the hand actually under 
your nose, that cigarette-paper has become a 
full-sized chicken’s egg. You console your- 
self with the reflection that at all events it is 
not a real egg. He will not dare give it to 
you to handle. But a moment later he has 
taken a glass, smashed the shell on the 
brim, and the bottom of the tumbler is filled 
with the white and the yolk. 

Now, the first part of this trick, extra- 
ordinary though it appears, does not really 
stand the light of an inquiry into the 
methods employed. It is ridiculously 
simple. In the first place, before the trick 
was commenced, a cigarette-paper had been 
rolled up, and tucked snugly away in the 
conjurer's ear. Another, compressed into a 
tiny bullet, had been concealed beneath the 
case of rice paper. 

As Mr. Beaufort tears out a sheet he 
picks up this ball between the finger and 
thumb, together with the edge of the cigarette- 
paper that he holds up to view. Thus dex- 
terously concealed, it cannot be seen, even 
on the closest inspection of the hand. The 
whole paper is torn, the fragments are 
palmed, and the little ball brought into view 
and unrolled. This paper is now torn, in its 
turn, while the conjurer disposes of the tell- 
tale scraps as only a conjurer knows how. 
The fresh fragments disappear in the mouth; 
the fresh roll is drawn from the ear. Anyone 
might have thought of that. 

The preparations for the second half of 
the trick are of a more complicated nature. 
A duck's egg is taken, blown, the shell re- 
moved, and the white envelope inside hardened 
by chemical means. The conjurer thus has 
a collapsible egg at his disposal. This skin, 
rolled into a tiny ball, is substituted for the 
cigarette-paper at that moment when, having 
been drawn from the ear, it is held up for 
inspection, and then once more compressed 
between the palms. 
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The shrunken white envelope of the duck’s 
egg is now cn the conjurers palm. This, it 
will be remembered, was pierced when the 
egg was blown at either end, and conse- 
quently, as it is tossed in the open hand, the 
air creeps into it through these tiny toles, 
and it begins to inflate. As the conjurer 
turns round in search of a glass, he—as it 
seems, almost miraculously— substitutes for 
the sham egg a real one, an egg that he may 
fearlessly break, and so our last delusion is 
dissipated. 

It is inevitable that when something that 
has mystified us is explained away we should 
experience a certain shock of disappointment, 
and, looking at the matter from the other 
point of view, we at once see the difficult part 
that a conjurer has to play, since, knowing 
how trivia! his deceptions really are, he has 
to assume the most perfect confidence in 
their power to deceive people who have never 
been initiated into his secrets, and yet never 
hesitate to proclaim their conviction that they 
know how each step is accomplished. 

There were other tricks that Mr. Beaufort 
explained to me. In one he takes a pack of 
cards, requests a spectator to select one, to 
make a mental note of it, and then to replace 
it among the others. Having done this, he 
may shuffle the pack to his heart's content, 
while the “ Devil-Man " is busily engaged in 
bandaging his own eyes with a pocket hand- 
kerchief. The cards having been shuffled, 
may be spread in any fashion on a table, and 
the conjurer will then unerringly pick out the 
card that was first drawn with the point of a 
knife that he holds in his hand. Had the 
cards not been shuffled after the selection 
had been made, had they been spread 
anyhow on fhe table, and had the conjurer 
not bcen blindfolded, we might have found 
some ready explanation for such an appa- 
rent display of second sight. But as the 
facts are i 

And yet the explanation of the trick is so 
easy. As the selector returns his card to the 
pack the conjurer makes an ordinary pass 
that brings that particular card to the top. and 
then proceeds to palm it before handing the 
remainder over to be shuffled. Shuffle the 
cards as you like, stack them as vou will on 
the table, the conjurer from that moment is 
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able to laugh in his sleeve at you. He has, 
in his hand, the card over which all this fuss 
is being made, and while still holding it there 
he is tying a knot in the silk handkerchief 
that he is placing over his eyes. 

Thus blindfolded, he cannot, of course, see 
an inch before him, but when looking down 
he can see quite enough for his purpose. 
Pretending to feel where the cards are spread, 
he places the chosen one among them, and 
from that moment never takes his eyes off it 
until he transfixes it with the point of the 
knife. D 

To show how successful such a trick is in 
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bewildering 
the most astute audi- 
ence, Mr. Beaufort told me 

that he had performed it many 
hundreds of times, and no one had 
ever suspected the actual trickery that took 
place. 

Then, to further illustrate the possibilities 
of his profession, he displaféd to me three 
white silk bandkerchiefs lying on the table in 
front of him. Taking an ordinary piece of 
drawing paper he made it into a funnel, and 
suggested passing the kerchiefs through the 
funnel and bringing them out in three dif- 
ferent colours—red, yellow, and green. He 
said the idea of this trick had been suggested 
to him by noticing how his linen changed 
colour in passing through the tunnels on the 
Underground Railway. So in the handker- 
chiefs went, one after another, and out they 
came again changed as he had suggested. 
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That the seeming transformation had been 
brought about by substitution I was, of 
course, convinced. But, although I kept my 
eyes open, the white kerchiefs never appeared 
again. 

Clearly I had been ‘‘ humbugged ” ; 
how? 

‘Well, beneath that pile of Landkerchiefs 
there had been hidden a tiny metal funnel 
containing three other handkerchiefs—red, 
green, and yellow. In gathering up :the 
white ones this funnel had been first trans- 
ferred to his hand, and then into the drawing 
paper as it was being rolled in front of my 
eyes. The three white kerchiefs thrust into 
this from the lower end naturally forced their 
coloured duplicates out. So far the explana- 
tion involved nothing which was not 
“plain sailing." But how and when 


but 


were 
white 


the 


handkerchiefs 


“and the metal funnel got 
` rid of? 


When my attention was drawn to the fact, 
I remembered that in picking out the last 
of the coloured silks Mr. Beaufort had bent 
over the paper roll, making one believe 
that he had some difficulty in extracting it 
from the funnel. In doing so, the bottom 
of the paper tube had rested for a second 
over a little pocket in his waistcoat, and by 
slightly loosening the roll the metal tube 
had dropped out unseen and unsuspected. 
Et voila tout ! 


THE postman who brings letters to the door 
is a mere instrument—more or less dumb, as 
the case may be—of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It is, therefore, wrong to blame him 
because of the character of the letters de- 
livered by him, or because of the hours of 
delivery. Still, when one constantly suffers 
from undesirable and inopportune letters, it 
is difficult not to thirst at times for the blood 
of the letter-carrier. It is said that in 
Western America the letter-carrier who de- 
livers an insulting letter is held personally 
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responsible, and shot at the next time he 
comes within range. Such conduct is, of 
course, reprehensible in the highest degree, 
but like many other reprehensible things it 
certainly does commend itself to the unre- 
generate heart of man. 

Why is it that every time I am in an irri- 
table mood or have a bad head-ache the 
letter-carrier never fails to bring me a letter 
from the United States on which extra 
postage is due? This makes it necessary 
for me to get up and search painfully and 
long for the necessary fivepence. In such 
circumstances can one love the letter-carrier 
as one should love one's fellow man? You 
may say why not put the blame on the writer 
of the letter who sent it across the Atlantic 
provided only with a penny stamp? The 
answer to this is easy. It is impossible to 
blame the American for never fully prepaying 
his letters, for the reason that the conviction 
that the United States postal laws extend 
over the entire universe is born in him and 
cannot be eradicated. If postal communica- 
tion were opened between the United States 
and Heaven no American ‘vould ever put 
more than one single penny stamp on his 
letter. 

Doubtless there is no one who can pro- 
perly be blamed because I happen to have a 
headache when the letter-carrier brings me 
an underpaid letter, but I naturally blame 
the nearest available person. Does not a 
husband invariably blame his wife if he 
refuses to wear his overcoat, and thereby con- 
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tracts pneumonia? It is a law of nature 
that we should cast the blame of everything 
on the nearest individual, provided, of course, 
that individual is not in a position to resent it 
with violence. 

Again, it certainly is a mystery why the 
Post Office Department reserves all letters 
calculated to give annoyance to their 
recipients until the latest evening delivery. 
If an editor writes to me that my last story is 
quite “unavailable,” that letter invariably 
reaches me just as I am going to bed. I live 
in London, I may explain. 

If a publisher who has held out hopes that 
he would make his and my fortune by pub- 
lishing my new book decides to refuse it, the 
letter containing the refusal never reaches me 
in the morning, or after lunch, when I could 
easily bear the blow, but it is held back by 
some malign influence in order that I may 
receive it as I am on my way upstairs to bed, 
and that the vexation and disappointment 
which it brings with it may keep me awake 
for several miserable hours. 

The death of friends ; the notification that 
large and objectionable bills are over due; 
the news that the friend of your college days 
is coming to spend a week with you ; and the 
request on the part of your most undesirable 
cousin to lend him a pound until next Satur- 
day, are always delivered as late at night as 
possible. This may be accident, but it has 
much more the look of deliberate malice on 
the part of the postal authorities. 

When we consider the small number of 
really satisfactory letters that we receive as 
compared with the far greater number of 
undesirable ones, there is little room for doubt 
as to whether the letter-post is a blessing or a 
worry. I can truthfully say that the happiest 
days of my life have been those which I have 
spent in localities wholly inaccessible to the 
letter-carrier. To plunge into the woods of the 
Great North-west,and to know that for at least 
a fortnight no letters of any kind can possibly 
reach you, and that you will during that time 
be safely kept from all knowledge of the 
news of the day, is wonderfully soothing to 
the worried breast. Even if the Post Office 
is on the whole a benefit, the final daily 
delivery is an unmitigated nuisance, and 
should be suppressed. No letters ought to 
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be delivered after one o’clock in the after- 
noon. If this were done insomnia would 
become rare, and the death rate would 
immediately be reduced, for men would 
sleep in peace, and rise up refreshed, instead 
of lying awake for hours, and worrying 
themselves over the letters received by the 
late delivery. 
+ * $ * * 

I sovr like to have one of those aggrava- 
ting people who think that everything is all 
right—provided that it does not happen to 
them—and that this is the Lest of all possible 
worlds, explain the total depravity of corks. 
The pretended object of a cork is to keep 
the contents of the bottle in which it is placed 
from leaking out, and the air from leaking 
in. Notoriously the cork does nothing of 
the kind. No matter how tightly a cork may 
be jammed into the neck of a bottle, you 
can never have the slightest confidence that 
it will do its duty. 

Did you ever venture to travel with a bottle 
of cough mixture in your trunk, or your 
hand-bag? If so, you doubtless covered that 
cork with a piece of cloth tied tightly around 
it, so that it 
could not, as you 
fondly hoped, 
work its way out. 
Nevertheless, 
when you 
opened that 
trunk or 
hand-bag, 
you found 
that the en- 
tire con- 
tents of the 
bottle had - 
diffused 
themselves 
over your 
clothing, and that your cherished 
possessions had been irretrievably ruined. 

I once knew a man who placed in his 
trunk a quart bottle of shellac varnish, with 
which he intended to renovate his furniture 
without incurring the expense of emploving 
a cabinet-maker. He put it in his trunk on 
the day he left Brighton to return home after 
his summer holiday, because his wife had 
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bought it at Brighton, where her aunt had once 
bought a bottle of shellac, which was sufficient 
to prove to the female mind that shellac can 
be bought in no other possible town. 

When that man reached home. he found 
that the cork had come out of the shellac 
bottle, and that his entire stock of clothing 
was stuck together so tightly that in order to 
separate his shoes from his dress suit he was 
compelled to cut them out with an axe, the 
edge of which was, of course, ruined in the 
process. 

He was a good man, and he did not kill 
his wife. He merely took the trunk and its 
contents, with the exception of the shoes, 
into the garden, where he set fire to the con- 
glomerate mass, and gloomily remarked to 
his family and his neighbours that if the word 
shellac was ever mentioned in his presence 
again he would be compelled to make the 
person mentioning it acquainted with a much 
hotter fire than the one raging in the middle 
of the grass plot. 

The simple fact is that the cork of a 
medicine bottle is never to be trusted to stay 
in its place, and no device of man or woman 
can make it trustworthy. The only cork 
that really will stick is the cork of a wine 
bottle and that, as a rule, clings to its place 
with the tenacity of an 
office - holder. When it 
does consent to come out, 
it comes out in fragments. 
A determined pull at the 
corkscrew breaks the cork 
into halves, and the subse- 
quent effort to extract the 
lower half, results in driving 
it into the body of the 
bottle, and in filling the 
wine with powdered cork, 
which cannot be called an 
improvement, except, of 
course, in the case of Cali- 
fornia champagne. 

The only corks that quit 
their bottles easily, and 
without going to pieces, are the corks of 
soda-water bottles. These delight in con- 
verting themselves into projectiles, and in 
flving into the faces of your companions. 
When you have shot out a man's eye with 
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a soda-water cork, or ruined his wife's best 
dress with a deluge of soda-water, you 


naturally proceed to explain that it is all the 
fault of the cork, but it is seldom that this 
explanation is accepted in a Christian spirit. 

In the territory of Montana, which I am 
given to understand is one of the most en- 
lightened of the Western American com- 
munities, soda-water is not permitted to be 
sold, on the ground that the opening of 
soda-water bottles is apt to lead to shooting 
on the part of those who receive the corks in 
their faces.  Law-abiding citizens are ex- 
pected to open no bottles except those con- 
taining whisky or wine, there being no danger 
that the corks of such bottles will promote 
illicit and promiscuous shooting. 

As for the glass stopper, it is an insult to 
the intelligence of the race. Either it does 
not fit, in which case it is useless, or it fits 
too much, in which case it can never be with- 
drawn after it has once been put in place. 
When one meets with a stopper of the latter 
sort it is usual to waste an hgur or two in 
coaxing it with hot water, friction; or oil, and 
then to break the neck of the bottle with a 
hammer. The man who has spent valuable 
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time in trying to open ‘a bottle which he 
believes to contain a priceless sample of 
illicitly distilled Irish whisky, and when he 
has finally broken the bottle finds that it 
contains spirits of camphor, knows what real 
mental suffering is. B 
* + * + E 

WHEN a man is so unfortunate as to be com- 
pelled to put on glasses, a new world of worry 
opens to him. Both spectacles and eye-glasses 
of all sorts are unquestionably the shyest ob- 
jects inexistence. In this respect they surpass 
matches, and even tack-hammers. The late 
Sir Isaac Newton calculated that the chances 
that a pair of spectacles, if laid on a table or 
a shelf, would be found in the same place ten 
minutes later, were less than two in a hundred. 
The moment spectacles are left alone they 
seek concealment, and such is their cunning 
that they select with unerring instinct places 
of concealment in which they are least likely 
to be disturbed. 

There is the authentic case of the man 
who, when dining, laid his spectacles by the 
side of his plate, and after a prolonged search 
found them towards the end of the evening at 
the bottom of the soup tureen. There is also 
the equally well authenticated case of another 
man who was willing to swear that he had 
placed his spectacles in his right hand breast 
pocket, from which they almost immediately 
disappeared, to be found two days later in the 
hand-bag of his widowed sister. 

]f a man possesses only one pair of glasses, 
he spends from an eighth to a fifth of his 
waking hours in searching for them. This is 
the reason why the hair of persons of either 
sex who wear glasses is invariably grey. In 
the case of those unhappy people who require 
two distinct pairs of glasses, one for reading 
and the other for seeing things at a distance, 
the hair is either snow white, or has completely 
disappeared. 

There are thousands of men and women 
who endeavour to provide against the certainty 
of the frequent disappearance of their 
spectacles, by owning an extra pair. I know 
a man, who, being compelled to keep two 
different kinds of glasses—one pair with which 
to read, and the other with which to observe 
girls on bicycles—has suffered so severely 
from mislaying them that he has furnished 
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himself with three pairs of eacn kind, making 
six pairs in all. The only result has been 
that he never under any circumstances can 
find the pair which he requires. 

Whenhe wantstoread PEARSON's MAGAZINE, 
he may be able to lay his hands upon a pair 
of glasses for bicycle purposes, but not one 
of his three pairs of reading-glasses can be 
found. Similarly, when a lady of great at- 
tractiveness rides past his front window on a 
bicycle, the only glasses which he can dis- 
cover are a pair of reading-glasses, through 
which a lady cannot be distinguished from a 
dust-cart. 

As a further proof of the uselessness of the 


attempt to get the better of the elusive habits 
of spectacles, it should be mentioned that this 
same man provided himself with a pocket in 
the inside of his coat, designed to hold 


spectacles and nothing else. More than half 
the time this pocket is not only devoid of 
spectacles, but is filled with pencils, cigars, 
and other things which are in no way an aid 
to vision. 

It may be safely said that it is a mistake to 
own a single pair of extra glasses. Two pairs 
conceal themselves more effectually, if pos- 
sible, than one pair. Probably they connive 
together to outwit the tyrant man. At any 
rate, my friend with the six pairs frequently 
loses the whole of them simultaneously. 
Those who have had experience of the uproar 
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that the attempt to find a single pair of missing 
glasses brings into a household, may faintly 
imagine what is the state of that household in 
which the entire family is simultaneously 
searching for six pairs of lost spectacles. 

The plan of making one’s glasses fast to 
the buttonhole with a string only results in 
catching the glasses on door-knobs and other 
projecting articles, and in the consequent 
breaking of both string and glasses. 

The only way in which a man can make 
sure of not losing his spectaclesis by never re- 
moving them from his nose. This, however, 
has its inconveniences. To wash one’s face 
satisfactorily while wearing spectacles is very 
difficult, and to sleep in them might give the 
intruding midnight burglar a shock which 
would prove fatal, and so bring the spectacle- 
wearer into difficulties with some stern magis- 
trate determined to uphold the rights of 
burglars. Moreover, a pince-nez or a monocle 
cannot possibly be worn at night. The loss 
of glasses is one of those things which is 
inevitable, and over which, according to the 
advice of self-conceited and shallow 
men, we should abstain from worry- 
ing. As if the very fact that an 
evil is inevitable did not constitute 
the very best possible reason for 
worrying. 

3k * * 


Soon after moving into my present 
house, I made the acquaintance of a 
new worry of a peculiarly aggravating 
kind. "The worry in question was a 
casual tramp, who professed to bea 
gardener out of work, and offered to 
trim my hedge, and put my flower 
beds in order for a meal, and three 
additional pence. Of course, I did 
not employ 
him because 
his talents 
placed 
at my service 
at this cheap 
price. I em- 
ployed him 
from purely 
philanthropic 
mctives, and 
the result 
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was a warning to me never again to yield 
to my better impulses. 

The man ate his dinner, and then set to 
work just at the hour when my health requires 
that I should take a nap. When I awoke I 
found that he had trimmed the hedge down 
nearly to its roots, in order, as he explained, 
that it might take a fresh growth next spring. 
The two lofty elm trees that had previously 
towered to the height of fifteen feet in my 
front yard he had totally deprived of branches, 
except one small twig at the top. 

In the garden, which had always been my 
pride, as well as the delight of the neighbour- 
ing cats, who use it as the favourite locality 
fcr pitching their nightly prize-ring, the scien- 
tific gardener had pulled up most of the 
flowers, and had pruned the remainder. He 
had nailed the tulips to the wall, so that they 
might cover it with verdure, and he had 
placed poles and string in the mignonette 
bed, so that the mignonette plants could climb 
and form an arbour. 

There was no use in trying to wither this 
wretch with 
opprobrious 
language. He 
was sublimely 
satisfied with 
his work, and 
offered to come 
back once a 
week and 
repeat it. I 
don’t think, 
however, 
that he will 
return, at least not so long as the memory of 
the dog, which I let loose at the end of our 
discussion, still lingers in the calf of his leg. 

He was quite the worst of his kind that I have 
met, but I can lay my hand on any specified por- 
tion of my body, and solemnly assert that I 
have never yet meta single professed gardener 
who knew anything whatever about gardens. 
Three or four times a year I yield to the sug- 
gestions of my wife and let loose one of these 
pretentious fiends in my garden. It takes at 
least a month's labour, and a large expenditure 
in garden seeds and plants, to bringthat garden 
back to its original ccnaition, and by that time 
another gardening beast enters and ravages it. 
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From the Painting 


is one of the most popular 
of present-day painters. 
Favourite books are hardly more widely- 
known and generally appreciated than are 
his more successful pictures. He excels in 
painting children and animals, and all his 
pictures are full of life and merriment. Mr. 
Elsley possesses the happy knack of being 
able to give as much interest and expression 
to the face and pose of a dog or a cat as he does 
to the human performers in his little comedies. 

Everyone will remember his ‘‘I’se Biggest” 
and “A Dead Heat "—the noble tolerance 
of the big dog in the one, and the infantile 
struggles of the pups to climb the stairs in 
the other. In the picture we reproduce, 
Mr. Elsley’s facility in depicting the charm 
and brightness of a child, and the natural life 
and movement of two frolicsome members of 
the animal world, is very happily shown. 

With. canine and feline subjects Mr. Elsley 
excels, but he is almost equally at home 
with other animals, from the lambs gambol- 
ling in the pasture to the straining dray- 
horse tugging a boat along the canal. 

In appearance the artist does not indicate 
the bent of his genius. Pale and delicate 


looking, you would not think that he was 
Vol. V.--April, 1898.— No. 28. 
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personally and intimately acquainted with the 
country and the sea. Slim in figure, this 
rather adds to the impression that he is not 
robust in health, an impression which is, 
perhaps, accentuated by the fact that he 
continuously wears spectacles. 

Mr. Elsley began his career as an artist 
by entering the South Kensington School of 
Art when fourteen years of age. His father 
was a talented amateur, so that much 
sympathy and no opposition was offered to 
his choice of a career. 

From the first, he has been uniformly 
successful. At sixteen years of age he was 
an exhibitor at the Academy—perhaps a 
record achievement !—and he has rarely 
missed a year ever since in which he has not 
contributed a canvas. 

So uneventful has been the even tide of his 
success that he can only recall one incident 
outside his uniformly pleasant expcerience—it 
was the discovery of an early effort of his, 
faked to the appearance of an old master; but 
this he declares is by no means an uncommon 
experience with artists. 

Mr. Elsley invariably dispenses with sketches 
or studies, and works direct at his subject in 
the open. Ile naturally has to make friends 
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Mr. A. J. Elsley. 


From a Photo by Brown, Barnes & Bell, Portman Square, 
London. 


with his animal subjects, before he can get 
them into positions suitable for his purpose. 
As a rule they suspect him of some sinister 
design, and in his earlier attempts they most 
studiously and successfully manage to check- 
mate him. 

A picture that he is now finishing, called 
“ The Foster Mother," was a source of much 
trouble. ‘The subject is a peasant girl feeding 
some lambs from a bottle. The lambs were 
very timorous at first, and he could make no 
progress, but after a while they became so 
tame that he never had more obedient sitters. 


AwowG the original 
The Only Two members of the Royal 
Women R.A.'s. 

Academy, were two 


women, one still known owing to the romance 
attaching to her name, and the other quite for- 
gotten—Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser 
—and no other women have since then been 
elected to academic honours, though at the 
present time there are several distinguished 
women who are constant exhibitors at the 
annual exhibitions at Burlington House. 
Mary Moser was the daughter of a gold 
chaser and modeller, and was celebrated for 
her pictures of flowers, and there may be 
seen in the Diploma gallery at Burlington 
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House, an oval study of flowers, which she 
deposited on her admission. Her most 
ambitious work appears to have been a room 
painted for the Queen at Frogmore. Her 
merits as a painter, were she to be now 
figuring on the stage, would win for her little 
distinction, but when the Academy was 
founded it was difficult to find thirty-six (the 
original number of R.A.'s) artists who were 
eligible, seeing that the Academy of Arts was 
then a rival body to the Incorporated Society 
of Artists. 

Mary Moser's father was an excellent 
draughtsman, and filled the office of first 
keeper of the Royal Academy, and it is 
natural that his daughter, being a pet with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and the other painters, 
should have been singled out for the honour 
of writing R.A. after her name. Miss Moser 
exhibited for many years at the Royal 
Academy, but on her marriage with Mr. Lloyd 
retired from the practice of the profession, 
and died in 1820. 

Angelica Kauffmann was a woman of a 
very different stamp to her quiet, short- 
sighted, retiring friend. — An excellent 
musician, the mistress of five languages, of 
very pleasing presence, if not absolutely 
beautiful, she appears to have brought all 
men to her feet. She is represented by her 
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From the Painting by A. J. Elsley. 
(By permission of Messrs. Frost C? Reed, Publishers, Bristol, the owners of the Copyright, from whom an engraving 
of the subject may be obtained.) 
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the Painting by F. Zuhber-Buhler. 


Copyright by Braun, Clément & Co. 
The Wind. 


From the Painting by F. Zuhber-Buhler. 
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contemporaries as an incorrigible coquette, 
and a story is told of her that, when in 
Rome, being at the theatre with two artists, 
and, finding both were wishing to show their 
marked regard for her, she contrived to make 
each think he was the favoured suitor. 

When she came to London in 1765, she 
became the rage, was received at Court, and 
knew everyone worth knowing. Patronage 
was showered upon her, and there is littie 
doubt that the President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
would have married her had she so wished. 
He painted her twice, and Angelica also 
painted him, but, at this very time 
when the ball was at her feet, 
she was taken in by an 
adventurer who repre- 
sented himself to be 
Count Horn, though 
in reality a dis- 
carded servant. 
Angelica was 
determined to 
show her 
friends with 
whom she 
flirted that she 
had at last 
made a good 
hit, and she 
was Clandes- 
tinely married 
to the impos- 
tor—a fine, 
handsome fel- 
low. 

When she 
next attended 
Buckingham 
House, she gave out that she had made une 
grande marriage, and received the congratu- 
lations of her friends. Judge of her chagrin 
when the real Count Horn came to this 
country, and, when congratulated upon his 
marriage, declared he was still a bachelor. 

Angelica seems to have made the best of a 
bad job, and the husband was bribed to go 
abroad, where he lived upon a pension 
allowed him by his “ wife” until his death. 

She then married M. Zucchi, an Italian 
painter who had worked with her in some 
of the decorations she painted in different 


The Mirror of Venus. 


From the Painting by Angelica Kauffmann, 
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houses, and quitted England in 1799 to 
reside for the rest of her life in Italy. 

With all her social engagements, she must 

have been both a rapid and industrious 
worker, seeing the quantity of subjects that 
came from her brush. Engravings after her 
compositions are very numerous, and often 
command high prices, especially those by 
Bartolozzi. 
AN interesting anecdote is 
told of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The famous portrait- 
painter used great quantities of snuff, and he 
would take it so freely when he 
was painting that it frequently 
inconvenienced thosesitters 
who were not addicted 
to it. 

During the time he 
was engaged in 
paintingthe large 
picture of the 
Marlborough 

Family at Blen- 
heim, the 
Duchess or- 
dered a servant 
to bring a 
broom and to 
sweep up Sir 
Joshua's snuff 
from the carpet; 
but the painter, 
who always 
withstood the 
fantastic head- 
tossings of 
some of his 
sitters, by never 
suffering any interruption to take place during 
his application to his art, when the man 
entered the room, to obey the Duchess' 
commands, desired him to let the snuff 
remain till he had finished his picture, 
observing, that the dust raised by the broom 
would do much more injury to his picture 
than the snuff could possibly do the carpet. 

The servant was, for the moment, quite 
bewildered, but, regaining his wits, he 
appealed to his mistress, and on receiving 
no sign from her, he retired silently from the 
room, leaving his task unaccomplished. 


Sir Joshua's 
Snuff. 
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Tur Highland regiments in the British Army 
owe their origin to the statesmanlike policy 
of the Earl of Chatham, who wisely employed 
the foes of England to fight her battles. 
The Scottish rebellions of the '15 and the 
'45 had revealed to the Great Commoner the 
existence of superb, soldierly material beyond 
the Grampians; and if these martial clans 
could not do without fighting of some kind, 
it was much better, thought Pitt, thak they 
should be employed to fight for England 
than be allowed to draw the sword against 
her. To this policy was due the creation 
of those gallant Highland regiments, com- 
mencing with the 42nd (Black Watch), which 
now began to be enlisted in the service of the 
British crown, and which have ever since 
been found in the forefront of England's 
battles. 

Less remote in origin, yet richer in glory 
than some of those 
famous Scottish corps, 
are the Gordon High- 
landers, known as the 
92nd (Ninety 
Twa's), whose 
martial feats, 
performed on , S Ld 
some of the E. 
most formida- 
ble warriors in 
the world, at 
the storming of 
the Dargai Ridge, among the mountains of 
the Indian frontier, have lately again directed 
attention to this famous regiment. 


Bonnet worn by the Daring Duchess when raising the regiment, 


It dates back to the year 1794, when the 
upas tree of the French Revolution was 
beginning to imperil the liberties of all 
Europe. The fourth Duke of Gordon had 
married a daughter of the fighting Maxwells 
of the Border, a woman of great beauty and 
spirit, who bore him five daughters and a 
son. Fired with the ambition to aggrandise 
still further the ducal family into which she 
had thus married, the * Daring Duchess," as 
she was called, succeeded in procuring 
illustrious husbands for all her daughters; 
but for her son, who had seen some stirring 
service in the Scots Guards, she could not 
find a wife, and so she resolved to marry him 
to a regiment. 

More soldiers were wanted to fight the 
battles which the ambition of the French had 
made imperative on England, and in 1794 
the Duke of Gordon, known as “ The Cock 
o the North," was granted 
a ''letter of service " em- 
powering him to raise a 
regiment of infantry among 
his clansmen. 
This was in 
February, and 
by the month 
of June — so 
easy had it been 
to procure 
recruits—a 
magnificent 
battalion of over a thousand strong paraded 


at Aberdeen, ready to go anywhere and do 
anything. 


Copyright, 1898, by Charles Lowe, in the United States of America. 
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Never before had any regiment been raised 
so quickly, but never before had the same 
peculiar means of enlistment been employed. 
For, decked out in tartan plaid, and plumed 
bonnet of blue silk and velvet (which is still 
preserved in the regiment, and forms the 
palladium of its rights), the “ Daring 
Duchess,” accompanied by her son, the 
future Colonel of the Battalion, set out on 
a recruiting tour throughout the glens, and 
straths, and feeing fairs of all the country- 
side, and offered a kiss from her own sweet 
lips to all who 
would accept ser- 
vice under her 
banner. What 
martial youth 
could withstand 
the blandish- 
ments of such a 
recruiting ser- 
geant as this ? 

The regiment 
thus so roman- 
tically raised was 
at once sent to 
the Mediterra- 
nean, but it was 
five years before 
it received its 
baptism of fire, 
in the attempt to 
wrest Holland 
from the grasp 
of the French. 
In their eager- 
ness to be the 
first to land, the 
impetuous Gor- 
dons lost fifteen 
of their number 
by drowning. After some futile marching 
and counter-marching the Pritish Commander 
—the Duke of York—determined to deliver 
a crushing blow at the French position round 
Egmont-op-Zee, and with this intent sent to 
his right front, along the sandy sea-shore, 
twenty pieces of artillery. 

Divining his object, the French launched 
against these guns a column of six thousand 
infantry, with intent to snap them up—a task 
which seemed all the easier as they were 
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The Daring Duchess, who recruited the regiment. 
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only escorted by about a battalion of what 
appeared to them to be revolutionary sans- 
culottes, mere petticoated Amazons who could 
be dispersed like chaff. 

Alas for the French hopes of swallowing 
up all the British artillery! It was the 
Gordons who had the * guidin' o't"; and 
the Gordons, believing the best parry to be 
the thrust, rushed forward to meet the 
advancing foe, whose numbers were more 
than six to one, and, with a wild cheer, flung 
themselves on the overweening Frenchmen. 
But the Gordons 
had only been 
able to emblazon 
their colours with 
their first victory 
at the cost of six- 
ty-five killed and 
208 wounded, the 
latter including 
their Colonel, the 
Marquis of 


Huntly. 
General Sir 
John Moore him- 


self was among 
the wounded, 
and had to be 
carried off the 
field by two Gor- 
dons. After- 
wards he offered 
£20 to the sol- 
diers who had 
done for him this 
Samaritan ser- 
vice, but, though 
the reward was 
offered to the 
regiment on 
parade, no man stepped forward to claim the 
Jee—a noble trait, recalling the proud refusal 
of two Black Watch privates to pocket the 
guineas which had been given them by 
George II. for their display of broad-sword 
exercise, guineas which they contemptuously 
slipped into the hand of the door-porter in 
passing out of St. James’s Palace. And yet 
Scotsmen are twitted with an overmastering 
desire for the ** bawbees" ! Afterwards, when 
Moore was knighted, and assumed a coat of 
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arms, he selected a Highlander for one of his 
supporters, “ in gratitude to, and commemora- 
tion of, two soldiers of the 92nd, who raised 
me from the ground when I was lying on my 
face, wounded and stunned." 

But Sir John was yet to be more indebted 
than ever to the ** Gay Gordons " after their 
return from Egypt, whither they were next 
sent to help in bayonetting the French of 
Bonaparte out of 
that country 
which formed the 
key of Britain's 
route to her In- 
dian Empire. 

No amount of 
desperate valour 
on the part of the 
Napoleonic ‘‘In- 
vincibles " could 
avail to roll back 
the fiery tide of 
battle which was 
presently poured 
in upon them by 
such regiments 
as the Gordons, 
the Black Watch, 
the Camerons, 
the goth “ Perth- 
shire Grey- 
breeks,” and 
other British re- 
giments, which, 
in the teeth of a 
terrific cannon- 
ade, landed on 
the shore of 
Aboukir, swept 
the French from 
their semi-circu- 
lar crest of domi- 
nating sand-hills 
as one would 
sweep a floor with a broom, established 
themselves on the heights of Mandora, and 
defied all efforts on the part of Bonaparte's 
infuriated legions to counter-assault them 
into the sea. 

At the first attack on the heights of Mandora 
the Gordons headed the left column of the 
army into action; nor, though set upon by a 
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The Marquis of Huntly, afterwards the Duke of Gordon, the first 
Colonel of the Gordon Highlanders. 


He was known all over Scotland as the “ Cock o' the North.” 
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semi-brigade, and exposed to a galling fire of 
grapeshot, did they falter for a moment, but 
continued, unshaken, their advance to the 
very muzzles of the guns, of which they 
captured three, routing all their defenders, 
and possessing themselves of the right of the 
position—a feat which compelled the French 
to fall back under the walls of Alexandria. 

Again, the losses-—including the death of 
their Colonel, 
Erskine of Car- 
dross—were very 
heavy, so much 
so that the deci- 
mated regiment 
was Compassion- 
ately ordered 
back to Aboukir. 
But, on their way 
thither, several 
days later, the 
Gordons sud- 
denly heard the 
sound of firing 
in their rear, 
and, rightly con- 
cluding that the 
French, with the 
aid of reinforce- 
ments, had sal- 
lied forth again 
to counter- 
attack the British 
position, they 
wheeled round, 
in spite of all 
their wounds and 
sickness, and 
hurried back to 
their previous 
station in the 
fighting line, 
taking a promi- 
nent part in what 
proved to be the victorious battle of Alex- 
andria, which practically decided the cam- 
paign. 

Their next service was of a ceremonial 
kind, as, on returning to England, the ** Gay 
Gordons" were called upon to lend an 
element of picturesqueness to the streets of 
London by lining them with their statuesque 
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figures on the day when Nelson was borne to 
his resting-place beneath the sky-aspiring 
dome of St. Paul's. 

Then, after taking a leading part in the 
Danish campaign, which ended in the reduc- 
tion of Copenhagen, and the surrender of 
the Danish fleet, they were sent to Spain, 
which England had undertaken to purge of 
the French, and plucked fresh laurels at 
Corunna, on the Bay of Biscay, to which Sir 
John Moore, like a second Xenophon, had 
retired before an overwhelming French army, 
commanded by Soult, in order to gain his 
ships. 

But, before.embarking on their vessels, it 
was necessary that the 14,000 British should 
secure themselves against all hindrance in the 
operation by beating the more than 20,000 of 
their pursuers. Accordingly they turned and 
fronted the French, who, descending the sur- 
rounding hills, came on with great impetuosity, 
but only to have their furious battalions broken 
to pieces by the bullets, and then by the 
bayonets, of Moore's determined regiments. 

The centre of his position had been gravely 
imperilled by the giving out of the ammuni- 
tion of the 42nd Highlanders, who were 
waging a terrific struggle with the French for 
the possession of the village of Elvina. But 
at this crisis Moore himself galloped up and 
shouted : “ My brave Highlanders! You have 
still got your bayonets. Remember Egypt!" 
and their ensuing charge decided the day. 

Far away on the left there was also raging a 
furious conflict, where Hope's Division, which 
included the Gordons, was budging never an 
inch, and doggedly barring the French 
advance. ‘‘How goes it on the left? How 
fares it with the Gordons? ” “ True to their 
motto, * Bydand, standing ever fast, and their 
war-pipes lilting above the loudest din of 
battle, though their Colonel (Napier) is slain.” 
From lilting they changed to a mournful 
lullaby when the heroic Moore was laid in 
his coffinless rest “with his martial cloak 
around him"; but again they struck up a 
Stirring air, the mocking strains of “ Hey, 
Johnnie Cope," when the British fleet of 
transports gaily sailed away from Corunna 
with all the victorious battalions aboard, 
waving the kindliest of kisses to their battled 
French pursuers. 
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Having thus so materially helped Moore 
to prevent Soult from “driving the English 
leopard into the sea " at Corunna, the “ Gay 
Gordons,” a little later, played an equally 
prominent part in assisting Wellington him- 
self to baulk the sworn determination of 
Massena to toss the British into the Tagus. 
On proceeding, however, to carry out this 
terrific purpose, Massena found, to his no 
small amazement, that Wellington had mean- 
while fronted his position with lines which 
might have moved the admiration of the 
Romans—triple lines of fortification, fifty 
miles in aggregate length, including 150 
redoubts, mounted with 600 guns, and the 
flower of England’s infantry, including the 
gallant Gordons, now commanded by Cam- 
eron of Fassifern, behind them. On arriving 
in Portugal to help in manning those famous 
ramparts of Torres Vedras, the Highlanders 
—whose picturesque garb and martial mien 
appealed strongly to the imagination of the 
inhabitants—were acclaimed with shouts of 
* Viva los Escotos! Viva Don Juan Cameron 
el sus valiantes Escotos !” 

Unable to make any impression on Wel- 
lington’s triple lines of entrenchment, and 
reduced to despair by the pangs of hunger. 
Massena had no alternative but to retire, and 
his retreat was in turn hard pressed by the 
Iron Duke. When the French vainly turned 
upon Wellington at Fuentes d’Onoro, in the 
proportion of three to four, the Gordons were 
posted on the right, as at Egmont-op-Zee, to 
cover a brigade of nine-pounders, where they 
endured a severe cannonade, which killed 
and wounded five and thirty of their officers 
and men. But they had still a finer opportu- . 
nity of distinguishing themselves in the 
ensuing surprise at Arroya des Molinos, 
when, with the 71st Highlanders, they helped 
to surprise and capture all the stores and 
baggage of Gerard’s Division on a dark and 
misty October morning. 

But the same couple of Highland regi- 
ments were afterwards dispatched on a still 
more daring enterprise than the capture of 
Arrova des Molinos, to wit, the surprise and 
storming of the forts guarding the pontoon 
bridge of Almarez over the Tagus, which 
formed the sole means of communication 
between tlie armies of Soult and Marmont. 
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Fort Napoleon, on the left bank of the river, 
was stormed with frightful carnage; but then 
the commander of Fort Ragusa on the oppo- 
site side of the Tagus cut away the bridge, 
and how, therefore, were the stormers to cross 
and complete their capture of the whole 
position ? 

The problem was at once solved by several 
of the Gordon Highlanders who, tossing 
aside their bonnets, plunged into the stream 
and breasted their stubborn way to the further 
bank, whence they at once returned with the 
pontoons, which enabled their comrades to 
cross and capture Fort Ragusa. Gall and 
Somerville—the two Gordons who had been 
the first to plunge into the river—were pre- 
sented by Lord Hill with a gold doubloon 
each in view of the whole regiment. Had 
they been Gordons of our own day, they 
would have been presented with the Victoria 
Cross. ‘ Almarez” is one of the proudest 
names on the colours of the 92nd. 

But not more so than the crowning mercy 
of Vittoria, where Wellington, by a magnifi- 
cent flank march, outmanceuvred King Joseph 
Bonaparte, totally defeating his huge army, 
and captured all his cannon, baggage, military 
chest and stores, and at last sent the 
Napoleonic armies recling home to France. 

Brigaded with the 71st Highlanders, the 
Gordons were ordered to storm the heights 
of La Puebla, which formed the key to the 
l'rench position, their orders from Sir Wil- 
liam Stuart—known to his men as “ Auld 
Grog Willie "—Dbeing to “ yield them to none 
without a written order from Sir Rowland Hill 
or myself, and defend them while you have a 
man remaining." On this, Cameron of Fas- 
sifern ordered the pipers to strike up the 
* Cameron's Gathering," and the regiment 
advanced with invincible determination up 
the mountain side to sanguinary conflict and 
victory. 

But far more bloody than the battle of 
Vittoria was the ensuing action at Maya, the 
Rock of which, in the pass of the same name, 
the Highlanders had been ordered to hold at 
cll costs against five-fold odds. For ten suc- 
cessive hours these brave fellows—the targets 
of an infernal artillery and musketry fire—held 
the Rock until their ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and human flesh and blood could 
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stand on the defensive no longer. By * Auld 
Grog Willie " they had been strictly enjoined 
not to charge, but, exasperated by the 
slaughter they had endured, the Gordons for 
the first time disregarded orders, and hurled 
themselves on the French with the bayonet. 

They had gone into action a little over 800 
strong, and when the charge was over their 
number was only a little more than a half of 
that, Cameron himself being among the 
wounded. ‘So dreadful was the slaughter," 
wrote Napier, the historian of the war, ‘that 
the assault of the enemy was actually stopped 
by the heaped up masses of dead and dying. 
: The stern valour of the gznd 
would have graced Thermopylæ.” 

But perhaps their most dashing achieve- 
ment in the long campaign, which presently 
came to a close by the consignment of the 
Corsican ogre to Elba, was their fording of a 
stream and extrusion of the French from a 
village (Arriverete) where they were endea- 
vouring to destroy a wooden bridge. For 
this brilliant feat, which secured the passage 
of Wellington's army across the river, their 
colonel was granted, as crest, a Gordon High- 
lander, up to the middle in water, grasping in 
his right hand a broadsword, and in his left a 
banner inscribed '592nd" within a leaf of 
laurel. 

From the Peninsular War no regiment 
emerged with more laurels tban the Gordon 
Highlanders; and when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba and again unfurled his rapacious 
eagles, the g2nd was one of the first regi- 
ments sent to the front to clip their wings. 
“Come to me, and I will give you flesh," 
was the pibroch to which, with the gallant 
Cameron again at their head, they footed it 
out of Brussels on a beautiful summer morn- 
ing of 1815, after the famous ball given to 
the officers of Wellington's army in Belgium 
by the Duchess of Richmond. 

“The 42nd (Black Watch) and 9nd 
(Gordon Highlanders)," wrote an eye-witness, 
** marched through the Place Royale and the 
Parc. One could not but admire their fine 
appearance, their steady military demeanour, 
with their pipers playing before them, the 
beams of the rising sun shining on their 
glittering arms. On many a highland hill 
and in manv a lowland village will the deeds 
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The Gordons at Kandahar. 
From the Painting by Vereker Hamilton (now first published). 


of these brave men be remembered. It was 
impossible to watch such a sight unmoved.” 
Some of the officers marched in their silk 
socks and dancing pumps, which they had 
had no time to change. 

‘The Gordons were brigaded with the Royal 
Scots and the Black Watch, forming part of 
Picton's Division—as fine a Scottish brigade 
as ever levelled bayonets; and the same day 
Wellington came upon the French, under 
Marshal Ney, at Quatre Bras. The Duke 
himself was nearly taken prisoner, and only 
owed his escape to an order he promptly gave 
to a section of the g2nd to lie down in the 
ditch they were lining while he jumped 
his horse over them. He was much with 
the Gordons all that day. **92nd," he cried, 
“don't let that fellow escape." ‘ gz2nd,” 
he again called out, * don't fire till I tell 
you;" for the Gordons were as eager 
for the fray as the 93rd Highlanders after- 
wards were at Balaclava. 

Presently, however, the Duke gave them 
the rein when several regiments of heavy 
French cavalry came surging on, and then 
the plumed bonnets of the Gordons rose 
darkly in a line from the ditch, while a 
stream of fire was poured into the prancing 
column, throwing it into utter confusion. 


Again the French horsemen charged, and 
again they were repulsed. Forming under 
cover of this cavalry attack a heavy column 
of French infantry advanced against Picton's 
Division; and the Duke, waving his hat, 
cried : ** g2nd, prepare to charge! ” 

On this the whole regiment rose from the 
ditch as one man, closed in, and, dashing 
with their bayonets through the smoke, put 
the French to immediate rout. 

But their noble leader, Cameron, the hero 
of so many fields, fell fatally struck by a 
bullet from a farmhouse held by the French. 
At this a wild roar uprose from the ranks of 
* the lads he loved so well," and in another 
five minutes every soul in the farmhouse had 
been bayoneted. “ Where is the rest of the 
regiment?” asked Picton in the evening. 
Alas, half the * Gay Gordons ' had perished 
in the fray. 

And yet two days later, on the 18th of 
June, under Major Donald MacDonald, they 
again did wonders on the .rain-sodden, 
ensanguined field of Waterloo; and never 
in all the annals of British warfare was 
there a more stirring incident than when the 
Gordons seized hold of the stirrups of the 
Scots Greys—the **Zerribles chevaux gris" of 
Napoleon—and dashed down the slope with 
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them in one common charge of Scotland's 
fiercest horse and foot against tbe finest 
troops of France. ‘Scotland for ever!” 
vas the thrilling shout of the Greys as they 
dashed past their kilted countrymen, who 
responded to the cry with the wildest enthu- 
siasm, while the strains of the pipers intensi- 
fied the national fervour. An officer of the 
92nd records in his memoirs that, on the 
advance of a heavy French column to attack 
La Haye Sainte, many of the Highlanders 
struck up the stirring verses of “ Scots wha 
ha'e wi’ Wallace bled.” 

After this brilliant effort, Sir Denis Pack 
rode up to the regiment and said : * You have 
saved the day, Highlanders, but you must 
return to your position—there is more work 
to do." And the Gordons—stand- 
ing ever “Bydand” in bayonet- 
bristling square, line, or column 
—contributed greatly to the 
glorious victory which shat- 
tered the despotic power of 
Napoleon for ever into 
the dust. 

It was the “ Daring 
Duchess" of Gordon 
who had raised the 92nd 
Highlanders ; her son, 
the Marquis of Huntly, 
had been their first com- 
mander; it was her 
daughter, the Duchess of 
Richmond, who gave the 
famous ball at Brussels 
on the eve of Waterloo ; 
it was the Gordon High- 
landers who gleaned so 
great a share of glory in 
that stupendous fight; and it was a member 
of the clan, George Gordon, Lord Byron, who 
immortalised the conflict in the well-known 
verses beginning: ' There was a sound of 
revelry by night ; " so that there now appeared 
to be more truth than ever in the north- 
country saying that “the Gordons hae the 
guidin' o't.” 

Reaping golden opinions by their physique 
and discipline wherever they went on garrison 
duty—the West Indies, Ireland, and the 
Mediterranean stations—it was neveriheless 
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Col. Dick-Cunyngham. 


Leader of the brilliant charge at Kandahar, 
for which he received the V.C. 


From a Photo by Lafayette. 
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in a position to secure fresh laurels with the 
points of their bayonets. Waterloo was fol- 
lowed by what was called the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. When that peace was at last broken 
by the Crimean war, the Gordons were again 
at Gibraltar; and though many of their 
number eagerly volunteered into the High- 
land regiments in front of Sebastopol, the 
g2nd itself only reached the Tauric Cher- 
sonesc in time to witness the final humiliation 
of the Russians. 

Its luck during the ensuing Mutiny in India : 
was almost as bad, its lot being thrown inthe 
Central Provinces, where it performed some 
marvels of marching under the most trying 
conditions of torrid heat and every kind of 
hardship. But even the record of its brilliant 

feats in this respect was destined to 

be lowered by the famous march 

which it was called upon to 

execute when next engaged 
against an enemy. 

For, chancingtobe in India 
in 1878, the regiment was 
ordered to join the little 
army of retribution with 
which General Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts was sent to 
exact vengeance on the 
Afghans and their fickle 
ruler, Yakoob Khan, for 
theirtreacherous and bar- 
barous murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and the 
other members of the 
British Mission at Cabul ; 
and presently the bag- 
pipes of the Gordons, 
along with those of the 

Duke of Albany's 72nd Highlanders, were 
rousing the echoes of the wild Afghan glens 
and mountains. Forward pushed the little 
force, and at Charasiah, about a dozen miles 
from Cabul (the objective of the expedition), 
iis advance was found to be barred by thc 
whole Afghan army, plentifully supplied with 
artillery and with fire-arms scarcely, inferior 
to those of the British. 

But in spite of the formidable nature of 
their hill-top position, the fierceness of their 
fighting men, and the vast superiority of their 
numbers, they were at once attacked. The 
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Gordons stormed up three heights in suc- 
cession, and captured sixteen guns at the 
point of the bayonet. The final charge was 
led by Major White—who afterwards suc- 
ceeded Lord Roberts as Commander-in- 
Chief in India—in a manner which gained 
him the Victoria Cross, the highest distinction 
attainable by a British soldier '* for valour " 
before the foe. 

Fearing that neither rifle nor artillery fire 
would dislodge the foe, he resolved to storm 
the heights. Advancing with two companies 
of his regiment, and climbing from one steep 
ledge to another, he came upon a body of 
the enemy strongly posted, and outnumbering 
his force by eighteen to one. 
very much exhausted, and immediate action 
necessary, Major White took a rifle, and, 
going on by himself, shot dead the leadcr 


His men being 


of the enemy. ‘Then his Highlanders, 
thus encouraged, rushed on with a ring- 
ing cheer, captured the enemy s moun- 
tain guns, and rolled him back to Cabul. 

In the various 


engagements round şs 
Cabul the Gordon; 
were ever to the 
front; and another 
Victoria Cross f2!! 
to their share 
through the heroic 
conduct of Lieu- 


tenant Dick- 
Cunyngham, now 
commanding the 


2nd battalion of the 
regiment, whose ex- 
ploit was thus re- 
counted by Generai 
Roberts himself : 
“It was a race 
between the Highlanders and the Afghans 
as to which should gain the crest of the 
ridge first. The artillery came into action 
at a range of 1200 vards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the 
Guides, rushed up the steep slopes. They 
were met by a furious onslaught, and a 
desperate conflict took place. The leading 
officer, Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour-Sergeant 
Drummond fell by his side. For a moment 


Piper of the Gordon Highlanders. 
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even the brave Highlanders were staggered 
by the numbers and fury of the antagonists, 
but only for a moment. Lieutenant Dick- 
Cunyngham sprang forward to cheer them 
on, and confidence was restored. The High- 
landers, with a wild shout, threw themselves 
on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in 
driving them down the farther side of the 
ridge.” 

But now came the supreme effort of the 
war. A serious disaster to another Anglo- 
Indian force at Maiwand drove its relics into 
Candahar, which the Afghans 
were quick to invest and 
for the relief of Candahar 
General Roberts at once 
started with a little army of 
about 10,000 men, of 

whom only 2800 were 
British. But then 
these British inclu- 

ded the flower of 

England’s High 

land soldiery. From 

Cabul to Candahar 

the distance is 320 

miles. It is cus- 

tomary in a long 
march to allow two: 
days’ rest in each 
week; yet Roberts 
granted the force 
but a single day's 
repose in the twenty 
days of its strenu- 
ous marching. Its 
average daily march 
was a fraction over 
fifteen miles. “ As 

a feat of marching," 

says Archibald 
Forbes, “by a regular force of 10,000 men, 
encumbered with baggage, transport, and 
followers, this achievement is unique." 

A battle was at once fought in front of 
Candahar, and it was the irresistible charge 
of the Gordons which decided the dav. 
On their way home to England after thc 
Afghan war, the Gordons were deflected to 
South Africa, to take part in the campaign 
against the Boers of the Transvaal (1881); 
and it was here, at Majuba Hill, that they 
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encountered their first serious reverse. This 
was owing to the fact that 180 of them were 
detached to form part of a heterogeneous 
force of about 550 men, drawn from a variety 
of regiments, and commanded by officers 
new to them—a force devoid of unity and 
proper cohesion, which accordingly fell to 
pieces when suddenly set upon by an over- 
whelming number of Boer marksmen—the 
more so as it also ran short of ammunition, 
and had to use stones as missiles where 
bullets were no longer available. ‘That the 
company of Gordons left more than three- 
fourths of their number on the ground, was 
proof enough of the doggedness with which 
they had defended an impossible position.* 
Equally annoying was another misfortune 


which befel them in South Africa, and that 


was their organic combination with another 
Scottish battalion—the 75th, to form a new 
regiment under the reforming short service 
and linked-battalion system of Mr. Cardwell. 
Wherever any British regiment consisted of 
only one battalion, and most of them did 
that, it was now to be linked with another, so 
that each battalion on foreign service should 
have a feeding one at home. The worst of 
it was that the old gznd was to form the 
second battalion of a new regiment of Gordon 
Highlanders thus created, while the 75th, 
by reason of its priority of original creation, 
was to become the first; and it was amusing 
to see how each. of those distinguished 
battalions, animated with its own particular 
esprit de corps, resented the military marriage 
of convenience which had now been thrust 
upon them. 

But there was no reason why the Gordons 
should have demurred to their association 
with the old 75th (or Stirlingshire) High- 
landers, seeing that the latter now brought to 
the common emblazonry of the new regi- 
mental colours such proud names as Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Delhi, and Lucknow—at all 
of which places the Stirlingshire men had 
pertormed storming feats of a most brilliant 
kind. 

It was their first battalion (the old 75th) 
which now began to emblazon the common 
colours with fresh names of honour. It was 
this battalion which, in 1882, formed part of 
Sir Archibald Alison’s Highland Brigade that 
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Two privates in the Gordon Highlanders. 


was the first to overtop the entrenchments of 
Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir. “It was a 
noble sight," wrote their commander, “to 
see the Gordon and Cameron Highlanders 
mingled together in the confusion of the 
fight, their young officers leading with waving 
swords, their pipes screaming, and the bright 
gleam in the eyes of the men which you only 
see in the hour of successful battle." 

At El-Teb, it was the Gordons, and their 
fiery sivals of the Black Watch, who bore the 
brunt of the Dervish battle; while at Tamai 
it was the steadiness of Buller’s square, partly 
formed by the Gordons, which saved the day 
when the other square, fronted by the Black 
Watch, had been dented in by the devilish 
onrush of the Hadendowas. 

Again, the new Gordons took part in the 
expedition for the relief of their namesake, 
the gallant General Gordon of Khartoum; 
and they gained the second of the prizes 
offered by Lord Wolseley to the battalions 
which should make the quickest passage in 
their oar-propelled whaleboats up the Nile, 
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though it was their comrades of the “ l'orty- 
twa" who, forming part of the same River 
Column, had the good fortune to be put to 
the victorious storming of the heights of 
Kirbekan, when the column of Sir Herbert 
Stewart was fighting its blood-drenched way 
across the 
Bayuda Desert, 
and forming 
the invincible 
squares at Abu- 
Klea and Abu- 
Kru — only to 
be met with 
the crushing 
tidings from 
khartoum: 
“Toolate! Too 
late ! " 

With their 
Egyptian lau- 
rels still fresh 
upon their 
brows, the first 
battalion of the 
Gordons, who 
had thus shown 
themselves so worthy of the fame of the 
corps recruited by the * Daring Duchess," 
soon returned to India, where they had won 
their crest from the Tiger Battalion of 
Tippoo, the ferocious Sultan of Mysore. It 
was a Colin Campbell who had led them, 
after the storming of Delhi, to the relief of 
Lucknow; and now, in turn, they were 
called upon to hurry to the succour of 
another Colin Campbeli, who, with other 
members of a British mission, were closely 
besieged in the old hill-fort of Chitral, 
among the mountains of India's north- 
western frontier. It was a Scotsman, Dr. 
(now Sir George) Robertson, who was chief 
of this political mission; it was another 
Scotsman, Sir Robert Low, who was ap- 
pointed to command the expedition  dis- 
patched for his relief; and the backbone 
of the little army, which mustered with such 
magnificent promptness and precision, con- 
sisted of the Gordons, the Seaforth High- 
landers, and the Scottish Borderers. 

Swiftly advancing from the muster-ground 
at Peshawur, and heading for the hills, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Mathias, C.B. 
who led the charge at Dargai. 
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General Low found the fierce and warlike 
hordes of Umra Khan crowning the en- 
trenched mountain-brows of the Malakand 
Pass—a defile by which it is supposed that 
Alexander the Great had led his conquering 
legions down into the plains of India. 

With their pipes playing their most martial 
pibroch, the Brigade sprang up the mountain 
side, and soon reached the enemies’ *sangars," 
or loose stone-parapets, one of which the 
Gordons took in flank, and bayoneted its 
holders. The last climb was precipitous. 
Licutenant Watt, of the Gordons, was the 
first to top the ridge, and several Pathans 
rushed at him with their flashing tulwars. 
Two he brought down with his revolver, and 


: then used his claymore. 


Inspired by his example, his men clambered 
and pushed each other up, and delivered a 
bayonet charge, when the day was practically 
won, and the Pass cleared for the advance 
of the relieving force, of which a flying 
column, headed by the Seaforth Highlanders, 
pushed on to Chitral. 

But, brilliant as was their storming of the 
Malakand Pass, the same Gordons were still to 
surpass themselves in their next and latest feat. 
With their old cattle-lifting comrades from 
the Scottish border, they were ordered to join 
the expedition with which Sir William Lock- 
hart was sent last autumn to reduce to submis- 
sion the unruly and rebellious Mohammedan 
tribes inhabiting the wild, mountainous region 
between India and Afghanistan — tribes 
second to no race of men in the world in 
respect of their martial qualities. 

Larger than any single army which had 
hitherto been concentrated in India, larger 
than Wellington's British army at Waterloo, - 
General Lockhart's force penetrated into the 
comparatively unknown mountain fastnesses 
of the Afridis and their fellow-tribesmen in 
several columns, being much harassed by the 
guerilla warfare of the enemy, who knew 
every nook and cranny of their country. Yet 
they were gradually pushed back before 
Lockhart's advancing battalions—British and 
native—until at last, after varying fortune, 
the brave and dogged tribesmen determined 
to make a stand on the summit of the Dargai 
ridge of the Chagru Kotal—a hill about 
1000 feet high and crowned with precipitous 
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-ocks. From this natural fortress Lockhart 
resolved to drive its defenders cote que 
coule. 

Kempster’s Brigade was put to do the work. 
A battalion of Goorkhas, than whom India 
contains no braver men, first tried it, but 
failed. The Dorsetshire regiment then made 
a dash across the fire-zone, but the dominating 
fire of the Afridi rifles, which swept the un- 
sheltered area across which the stormers had 
to rush before gaining the ridge, was also 
too much for them, and they, too, fell back, 
Then the men of Derbyshire essayed the 
murderous task, but recoiled before the 
deadliness of the Afridi aim. Three hours 
had been thus consumed, and stil the 
standards of the fierce tribesmen waved 
triumphantly and defiantly on the summit of 
the ridge in spite of the shell fire which, at 
long range from an opposite height, had been 
rained on their position. 

Then the General sent to Colonel Mathias, 
commanding the Gordons, who had mean- 
while pushed up to the front and were 
marshalled in front of the Afridi position 
under cover of a bluff ; 
and the Colonel said to 
his men: “ Men of the 
Gordon Highlanders! 
The General says that 
the position must be 
taken at all costs. The 


Gordon Highlanders 
will take it!” 

That was quite 
enough. The High- 
landers responded 
with a ringing cheer 
and fixed their 


bayonets ; their pipers 
struck. up the regi- 
mental march; the 
Colonel led the wav 
waving his sword; 
and the whole batta- 
lion, by companies, 
rose from their cover 
as they had donefrom 
their ditch at Quatre 
Bras, and, with a wild 
shout, dashed into 
and across the open 


Colours, old and new, of the Gordon Highlanders. 
From a Photo by Maclure, Macdonald, and Co., Glasgow. 
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zone of fire. Many fell from the pelting, 
plunging hail of Afridi bullets, and most of tne 
company pipers were struck down. Piper 
Findlater was shot through both ankles by an 
expanding bullet which simply pulverised his 
bones, and down he alsofell. But, propping 
his back against a boulder, he thus calmly sat 
amid the bullet-rain and resumed his in- 
spiriting march—the “Cock o' the North.” 

In this rush at Dargai the gallant Gordons 
lost many of their number— officers and 
men—in killed and wounded, but, undis- 
mayed, they stood the fatal, fiery test. They 
reached the shelter of the foot of the heights, 
then, followed by the Goorkhas and others, 
they scaled the hill, turning its holders’ flank, 
and toppling them over the other side; and 
soon thereafter they were clustering round 
their brave Colonel who had led them to the 
top, cheering him to the echo. 

No wonder that both he and his heroic 
piper were recommended for the Victoria 
Cross; no wonder that, on again descending 
the hill, tenderly bearing their own wounded 
and dead, as well as those of the Goorkhas, 
they received a loud, 
admiring cheer from all 
the other regiments ; no 


wonder that, a little 
later, General Lockhart 
publicly thanked the 


regiment on parade for 
its saving feat of arms, 
saying: “ Your 
records testify 
to many a 
gallant action, 
and you have 
added another 
to it which may 
worthily rank 
beside those 
which have 
gone before." 
* Dravo, Gor- 
don Highlan- 
ders!" ran a 
telegram from 
England; “on 
your return you 
will storm all 
London!" 


By E. ann H. Heron. 
No. IV.—THE STORY OF BAELBROW. 


Ir is a matter for regret that so many of Mr. 
Flaxman Low's reminiscences should deal 
with the darker episodes of his career. Yet 
this is almost unavoidable, as the more purely 
scientific and less strongly marked cases 
would not, perhaps, contain the same elements 
of interest for the general public, however 
valuable and instructive they might be to the 
expert student. It has also been considered 
better to choose the completer cases, those 
that ended in something like satisfactory 
proof, rather than the many instances where 
the thread broke off abruptly amongst sur- 
misings, which it was never possible to subject 
to convincing tesis. 

North of a low-lying strip of country on 
the East Anglian 
coast, the pro- 
montory of Bael 
Ness thrusts out 
a blunt nose into 
the sea. On the 
Ness, backed by 
pinewoods, 
stands a square, 
comfortable 
stone mansion, 
known to the 
countryside as 
Baelbrow. It has 
faced the east 
winds for close 


Baelbrow. 
Copyright, 1598, by E. and H. Herin, in the United States of America. 


upon three hundred years, and during the 
whole period has been the home of the 
Swaffam family, who were never in any wise 
put out of conceit of their ancestral dwelling 
by the fact that it had always been haunted. 
Indeed, the Swaffams were proud of the Bael- 
brow Ghost, which enjoyed a wide notoriety, 
and no one dreamt of complaining of its be- 
haviour until Professor Jungvort, of Nurem- 
burg, laid information against it, and sent an 
urgent appeal for help to Mr. Flaxman Low. 
The Professor, who was well acquainted 
with Mr. Low, detailed the circumstances of 
his tenancy of Baelbrow, and the unpleasant 
events that had followed thereupon. 
It appeared that Mr. Swaffam, senior, who 
spent a large 
portion of his 
time abroad, had 
offered to lend 
his house to the 
Professor for the 
" summer season. 
When the Jung- 
vorts arrived at 
Baelbrow, they 
were charmed 
with the place. 
The prospect, 
though not verv 
varied, was at 
least extensive, 
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and the air exhilarating. Also the Professor’s 
daughter enjoyed frequent visits from her 
betrothed—Harold Swaffam—and the Pro- 
fessor was delightfully employed in over- 
hauling the Swaffam library. 

The Jungvorts had been duly told of the 
ghost, which lent distinction to the old house, 
but never in any way interfered with the 
comfort of the inmates. 
For some time they found 
this description to be 
strictly: true, but with the 
beginning of October 
came a change. Up to 
this time and as far back 
as the Swaffam annals 
reached, the ghost had 
been a shadow, a rustle, 
a passing sigh—nothing 
definite or troublesome. 
But early in October 
strange things began to 
occur, and the terror cul- 
minated when a house- 
maid was found dead in 
a corridor three weeks 
later. Upon this the Pro- 
fessor felt that it was time 
to send for Flaxman Low. 

Mr. Low arrived upon 
a chilly evening when the. 
house was already be- 
ginning to blur in the 
purple twilight, and the 
resinous scent of the pines 
came sweetly on the land 


breeze. Jungvort wel- 
comed him in the 
spacious, firelit hall. He 


was a stout German with 
a quantity of white hair, 
round eyes emphasised by spectacles, and a 
kindly, dreamy face. His life-study was 
philology, and his two relaxations chess and 
the smoking of a big Dismarck-bowled meer- 
schaum. 

“Now, Professor," said Mr. Low when 
they had settled themselves in the smoking- 
room, “ how did it all begin?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Jungvort, thrusting 
out his chin, and tapping his broad chest, and 
speaking as if an unwarrantable liberty had 
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been taken with him. “ First of all, it has 
shown itself to me!" 

Mr. Flaxman Low smiled and assured him 
that nothing could be more satisfactory. 


“But not at all satisfactory! " exclaimed 


the Professor. *I was sitting here alone, it 
might have been midnight—when I hear 
something come creeping like a little dog 


"Something was just dirap- 
pearing into the passage." 


with its nails, tick- 
tick, the oak 
flooring of the hall 
I whistle, for I thirl 
it is the little * Rags ` 
of my daughter, and 
afterwards opened the door, and I saw "— 
he hesitated and looked hard at Low through 
his spectacles, “something that was just dis- 
appearing into the passage which connects 
the two wings of the house. It was a figure, 
not unlike the human figure, but narrow and 
straight. I fancied I saw a bunch of black 
hair, and a flutter of something detached, 
which may have been a handkerchief. I was 
overcome by a feeling of repulsion. I heard 
a few, clicking steps, then it stopped, as I 


upon 
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thought, at the museum door. Come, I will 
show you the spot." 

The Professor conducted Mr. Low into 
the hall. —. The main staircase, dark and 
massive, yawned above them, and directly 
behind it ran the passage referred to by the 
Professor. It was over twenty feet long, and 
about midway led past a deep arch containing 
a door reached by two steps.  Jungvort ex- 
plained that this door formed the entrance to 
a large room called the Museum, in which 
Mr. Swaffam, senior, who was scmething of a 
dilettante, stored the various curios he picked 
up during his excursions abroad. The Pro- 
fessor went on to say that he immediately 
followed the figure, which 
had gone into the museum, but he 
found nothing there except the 
cases containing Swafífam s 
treasures. 

“I mentioned 
perience to no one. l con- 
cluded that I had seen the 
ghost. But 
after, one of the female 
servants coming 
through the pas- 
sage in the dark, 
declared 
that a man "M 
leapt out at ESL 
lc don the ^3 f^, 
embrasure of 
the Museum 
door, but she 
released her- 
self and ran 
screaming 
into the ser- 
vants' hall. 
We at once 
madea search 
but found nothing 
story. 

“I took no notice of this, though it coin- 
cided pretty well with my own experience. 
The week after, my daughter Lena came 
down late one night for a book. As she was 
about to cross the hall, something leapt 
upon her from behind. Women are of little 
use in serious investigations—she fainted ! 
Since then she has been ill and the doctor 


he believed 
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“In the grey of the morning they found her lying beside the steps dead.” 
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Here the Professor 
* So she leaves for 


says ‘Run down.'" 
spread out his hands. 
a change to-morrow. Since then other 
members of the: household have been 
attacked in much the same manner, with 
always the same result, they faint and are 
weak and useless when they recover. 

“ But, last Wednesday, the affair became a 
tragedy. By that time the servants had refused 
to come through the passage except in a 
crowd of three or four,—most of them pre- 

ferring to go round by the 

terrace to reach this part 
of the house. But one 
named Eliza 
l‘reeman, said she 
not afraid of 
the Baelbrow 
Ghost, and un- 
, dertook to put 
out the lights 
in the hall one 
night. When 
she had done 
so, and was 
returning 
through the 
passage past 
the Museum 
door, she 
appears to 
have been 
attacked, or 
at any rate 
frightened. 

In the grey 

of the morn- 

ing they 

found her 

lying beside 

the steps 

dead. There 
was a little blood upon her sleeve but 
no mark upon her body except a small 
raised pustule under the ear. The doctor 
said the girl was extraordinarily anzemic, and 
that she probably died from fright, her heart 
being weak. I was surprised at this, for she 
had always seemed to bea particularly strong 
and active young woman." 

“Can I see Miss Jungvort to-morrow 
before she goes?" asked Low, as the 


maid, 


Was 
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Professor signified he had nothing more to 
tell. 

The Professor was rather unwilling that 
his daughter should be questioned, but he at 
last gave his permission, and next morning 
Low had a short talk with the girl before she 
left the house. He found her a very pretty 
girl, though listless and startlingly pale, and 
with a frightened stare in her light brown 
eyes. Mr. Low asked if she could describe 
her assailant. 

“No,” she answered, “I could not see 
him, for he was behind me. I only saw a 
dark, bony hand, with shining nails, and a 
bandaged arm pass just under my eyes before 
I fainted.” 

* Dandaged arm? I have heard nothing 
of this." 

*'lut—tut, mere 
Professor impatiently. 

“I saw the bandages on the arm," repeated 
the girl, turning her head wearily away, 
“and I smelt the antiseptics it was dressed 
with.” 

“You have hurt your neck,” remarked Mr. 
Low, who noticed a small circular patch of 
pink under her ear. 

She flushed and paled, raising her hand to 
her neck with a nervous jerk, as she said in a 
low voice : 

“Tt has almost killed me. Before he 
touched me, I knew he was there! I felt it!” 

When they left her the Professor apologised 
for the unreliability of her evidence, and 
pointed out the discrepancy between her 
statement and his own. 

* She says she sees nothing but an arm, yet 
Itell you it had no arms! Preposterous ! 
Conccive a wounded man entering this house 
to frighten the voung women! 1 donot know 
what to make of it! Is it a man, or is it the 
Baelbrow Ghost ? ” 

During the afternoon when Mr. Low and 
the Professor returned from a stroll on the 
shore, they found a dark-browed voung man 
with a bull neck, and strongly marked features, 
standing sullenly before the hall fire. The 
Professor presented him to Mr. Low as 
Harold Swaffam. | 

Swaffam seemed to be about thirty, but was 
already known as a far-seeing and. successful 
inember of tke Stock Exchange. 


fancy!" put in the 
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“I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Low," he 
began, with a keen glance, “ though you don't 
look sufficiently high-strung for one of your 
profession." 

Mr. Low merely bowed. 

"Come, you dont defend your craft 
against my insinuations ? " went on Swaffam. 
* And so you have come to rout out our poor 
old ghost from Baelbrow? You forget that 
he is an heirlcom, a family possession! 
What's this about his having turned rabid, 
eh, Professor?" he ended, wheeling round 
upon Jungvort in his brusque way. 

The Professor told tne story over again. 
It was plain that he stood rather in awe of his 
prospective son-in-law. 

“I heard much the same from Lena, whom 
I met at the station," said Swaffam. “It is 
my opinion that the women in this house are 
suffering from an epidemic of hysteria. 
You agree with me, Mr. Low?" 

* Possibly. "Though hysteria could hardly 
account for Freeman's death." 

“I can't say as to that until I have looked 
further into the particulars. I have not been 
idle since I arrived. I have examined the 
Museum. No one has entered it from the 
outside, and there is no other way of entrance 
except through the passage. The flooring is 
laid, I happen to know, on a thick layer of 
concrete. And there the case for the ghost 
stands at present."  Aftcr a few moments of 
dogged reflection, he swung round on Mr. 
Low,in a manner that seemed peculiar to him 
when about to address any person. “ What 
do you say to this plan, Mr. Low? I propose 
to drive the Professor over to F'erryvale, to stop 
there for a day or two at the hotel, and I will 
also dispose of the servants who still remain 
in the house for, say, forty-eight hours. 
Meanwhile vou and I can try to. go further 
into the secret of the ghost's new pranks? ” 

Flaxman Low replied that this scheme 
exactly met his views, but the Professor pro- 
tested against being sent away. Harold 
Swaffam however was a man who liked to 
arrange things in his own fashion, and within 
forty-five minutes he and Jungvort departed 
in the dogcart. 

The evening was lowering, and Baelbrow, 
like all houses built in exposed situations, 
was extremely susceptible to the changes of 
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the weather. Therefore, before many hours 
were over, the place was full of creaking 
noises as the screaming gale battered at the 
shuttered windows, and the tree-branches 
tapped and groaned against the walls. 

Harold Swaffam, on his way back, was 
caught in the storm and drenched to the 
skin. It was, theretore, settled that after he 
had changed his clothes he should have 
a couple of hours’ rest on the smoking- 
room sofa, while Mr. 
Low kept watch in 
the hall. 

The early part of 
the night passed over 
uneventfully. A light 
burned faintly in the 
great wainscotted 
hall, but the passage 
was dark. There 
was nothing to be 
heard but the wild 
moan and whistle of 
the wind coming in 
from the sea, and 
the squalls of rain 
dashing against the 
windows. | As the 
hours advanced, Mr. 


listened 


Low 


Low lita lantern that also, but no 
la at h | d further sound 

y : A ane ANG; was to be 
carrying it along the heard. 
passage, tried the 


Museum door. It yielded, and the 
wind came muttering through to 
meet him. He looked round at 
the shutters and behind big 
cases which held Mr. Swatfam's 
treasures, to make sure that the 
room contained no living 
pant but himself. 

Suddenly he fancied he heard 
a scraping noise behind him, and turned 
round, but discovered nothing to account for 
it. Finally, he laid the lantern on a bench 
so that its light should fall through the door 
into the passage, and returned again to the 
hall, where he put out the lamp, and then 
once more took up his station by the closed 
door of the smoking-room. 

A long hour passed, during which the wind 
continued to roar down the wide hall chimney, 


the 
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and the old boards creaked as if furtive foot- 
steps were gathering from every corner of the 
house. . But Flaxman Low heeded none of 
these ; he was waiting for a certain sound. 

After a while, he heard it—the cautious 
scraping of wood on wood. He leant for- 
ward to watch the Museum door. Click, 
click, came the curious dog-like tread upon 
the tiled floor of the Museum, till the thing, 
whatever it was, paused and listened behind 
the open door. The 
wind lulled at the 
moment, and Low 
listened also, but no 
further sound was to 
be heard, only slowly 
across the broad ray 
of light falling 
through the door 
grew a stealthy 
shadow. 

Again the wind 
rose, and blew in 
heavy gusts about 
the house, till even 
the flame in the lan- 
tern flickered; but 
when it steadied once 
more, Flaxman Low 
saw that the silent 
form had passed 
through the door, 
and was now on the 
steps outside. He 
could just make out 
a dim shadow in the 
dark angle of the 
embrasure. 

Presently, from the 
shapeless shadow 
came a sound Mr. 
Low was not pre- 
The thing sniffed the air with 


pared to hear. 
the strong, audible inspiration of a bear, or 


some large animal. At the same moment, 
carried on the draughts of the hall, a faint, 
unfamiliar odour reached his nostrils. Lena 
Jungvort’s words flashed back upon him— 
this, then, was the creature with the bandaged 
arm ! 

Again, as the storm shrieked and shook 
the windows, a darkness passed across the 
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light. The thing had sprung out from the 
angle of the door, and Flaxman Low knew 
that it was making its way towards him 
through the illusive blackness of the hall. 
He hesitated for a second; then he opened 
the smoking-room door. 

Harold Swaffam sat up on the sofa, dazed 
with sleep. 

* What has happened? Has it come? " 

Low told him what he had just seen. 
Swaflam listened half-smilingly. 

* What do you make of it now?" he said. 

‘I must ask you to defer that question for 
a little," replied Low. 

“Then you mean me to suppose that you 
have a theory to fit all these incongruous 
items? " 

“I have a theory, which may be modified 
by further knowledge," said Low. “ Mean- 
time, am I right in concluding from the name 
of this house that it was built on a barrow or 
burving-place ? ” 

“ You are right, though that has nothing to 
do with the latest freaks of our ghost," re- 
turned Swaffam decidedly. 

“ I also gather that Mr. Swaffam has lately 
sent home one of the many cases now lying 
in the Museum? " went on Mr. Low. 

“ He sent one, certainly, last September." 

* And you have opened it," asserted Low. 

“Yes; though I flattered myself I had left 
no trace of my handiwork." 

“I have not examined the cases," said 
Low. “TI inferred that you had done so from 
other facts." 

* Now, one thing more," went on Swaffam, 
still smiling. * Do you imagine there is any 
danger—I mean to men like ourselves? Hys- 
terical women cannot be taken into serious 
account." 

* Certainly ; the gravest danger to any 
person who moves about this part of the 
house alone after dark," replied Low. 

Harold Swaffam leant back and crossed his 
legs. 

“To go back to the beginning of our 
conversation, Mr. Low, may 1 remind vou of 
the various conflicting particulars you will 
have to reconcile before you can present any 
decent theory to the world ? " 

“ | am quite aware of that." 

* First of all, our original ghost was a mere 


misty presence, rather guessed at from vague 
sounds and shadows--now we have a some- 
thing that is tangible, and that can, as we have 
proof, kill with tright. Next Jungvort declares 
the thing was a narrow, long and distinctly 
armless object, while Miss Jungvort has not 
only seen the arm and hand of a human 
being, but saw them clearly enough to tell us 
that the nails were gleaming and the arm 
bandaged. She also felt its strength. Jung- 
vort, on the other hand, maintained that it 
clicked along like a dog—you bear out this 
description with the additional information 
that it sniffs like a wild beast. Now what can 
this thing be? It is capable of being seen, 
smelt, and felt, yet it hides itself successfully 
in a room where there is no cavity or space 
sufficient to afford covert to a cat! You still 
tell me that you believe that you can 
explain? ” 

“ Most certainly,’ replied Flaxman Low 
with conviction. 

“I have not the slightest intention or desire 
to be rude, but as a mere matter of common 
sense, I must express my opinion plainly. I 
believe the whole thing to be the result of 
excited imaginations, and I am about to prove 
it. Do you think there is any further danger 
to-night? "' 

“Very great danger to-night,” replied Low. 

* Very well; as I said, I am going to prove 
it. I will ask you to allow me to lock you 
up in one of the distant rooms, where I can 
get no help from you, and I will pass the 
remainder of the night walking about the 
passage and hall in the dark. That should 
give proof one way or the other." 

“You can do so if you wish, but I must 
at least beg to be allowed to look on. I will 
leave the house and watch what goes on from 
the window in the passage, which I saw oppo- 
site the Museum door. You cannot, in any 
fairness, refuse to let me be a witness." 

«I cannot, of course," returned Swaffam. 
“ Still, the night is too bad to turn a dog out 
into, and I warn vou that I shall lock you 
out." 

“ That will not matter. Lend me a macin- 
tosh, and leave the lantern lit in the Museum, 
where I placed it." 

Swaffam agreed to this. Mr. Low gives a 
graphic account of what followed. He left 
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A lean shape with a shrunken head leapt out. 


the house and was duly locked out, and, after 
groping his way round the house, found him- 
self at length outside the window of the pas- 
sage, which was almost opposite to the door 
of the Museum. The door was still ajar and 
a thin band of light cut out into the gloom. 
Further down the hall gaped black and void. 
Low, sheltering himself as well as he could 
from the rain, waited for Swaffam's appear- 
ance. Was the terrible yellow watcher 
balancing itself upon its lean legs in the dim 
corner opposite, ready to spring out with its 
deadly strengih upon the passer-by ? 
Presently Low heard a door bang inside 
the house, and the next moment Swaftam 
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appeared with a candle in 
his hand, an isolated spread 
of weak rays against the 
vast darkness behind. He 
advanced steadily down 
the passage, his dark face 
grim and set, and as he 
came Mr. Low experienced 
that tingling sensation, 
which is so often the forc- 
runner of some strange 
experience. Swaffam 
passed on towards the 
other end of the passage. 
There was a quick vibration 
of the Museum door as a 
lean shape with a shrunken 
head leapt out into the 
passage after him. Then 
all together came a hoarse 
shout, the noise of a fall 
and utter darkness. 

in an instant, Mr. Low 
had broken the glass, 
opened the window, and 
swung himself into the 
passage. There he lit a 
match and as it flared he 
saw by its dim light a 
picture painted for a 
second upon the obscurity 
beyond. 

Swaffam's big figure lay 
with outstretched arms, 
fice downwards, and as 
low looked a crouching 
shape extricated itself from 
the fallen man, raising a narrow vicious 
head from his shoulder. 

The match spluttered feebly and went out, 
and Low heard a flying step click on the 
boards, before he could find the candle 
Swaffam had dropped. Lighting it, he 
stooped over Swaffam and turned him on his 
back. The man’s strong colour had gone, and 
the wax-white face looked whiter still against 
the blackness of hair and brows, and upon his 
neck under the ear, was a little raised pustule, 
from which a thin line of blood was streaked 
up to the angle of his cheekbone. 

Some instinctive feeling prompted Low to 
glance up at this moment. Half extended 
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from the Museum doorway were a face and 
bony neck—a high-nosed, dull-eyed, malig- 
nant face, the eye-sockets hollow, and the 
darkened teeth showing. Low plunged his 
hand into his pocket, and a shot rang out in 
the echoing passage-way and hall. The wind 
sighed through the broken panes, a ribbon ot 
stuff fluttered along the polished flooring, and 
that was all,as Flaxman Low half dragged, 
half carried Swaffam into the smoking-room. 

It was some time before Swaffam recovered 
consciousness. He listened to Low’s story 
of how he had found him with a red angry 
gleam in his sombre eyes. | 

“The ghost has scored off me," he said 
with an odd, sullen laugh, * but now I fancy 
it's my turn! But before we adjourn to the 
Museum to examine the place, I will ask you 
to let me hear your notion of things. You 
have been right in saying there was real 
danger. For myself I can only tell you that I 
felt something spring upon me, and I knew 
no more. Had this not happened I am 
afraid I should never have asked you a second 
time what your idea of the matter might 
be," he ended with a sort of sulky frankness. 

“ There are two main indications," 
replied Low. “This strip of 
yellow bandage, which | 
have just now picked 
up from the passage 
floor, and the mark 
on your neck.” 

“ What's that you 
sav?" Swaffam 
rose quickly and 
examined his neck 
in a small glass 
beside the mantel- 
shelf. 

'* Connect those 
two, and I think 
I can leave you 
to work it out for 


yourself," said 
Low. 
“Pray let us 


have your theory 
in full," re- 
quested Swaffam 
shortly. 

* Very well," 
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answered Low good-humouredly—he thought 
Swaffam's annoyance natural under the cir- 
cumstances—“ The long, narrow figure which 
seemed to the Professor to be armless is 
developed on the next occasion. For Miss 
Jungvort sees a bandaged arm and a dark 
hand with gleaming— which means, of course, 
gilded—nails. The clicking sound of the 
footstep coincides with these particulars, for 
we know that sandals made of strips of leather 
are not uncommon in company with gilt nails 
and bandages. Old and dry leather would 
naturally click upon your polished floors." 

* Bravo, Mr. Low! So you mean to say 
that this house is haunted by a mummy!”’ 

“That is my idea, and all I have 
seen confirms me in my opinion." 


Low plunged his hand 
into his pocket, and a 
shot rang out in the 
echoing passage-way. 
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“To do you justice, you held this theory 
before to-night — before, in fact, you had 
seen anything for yourself. You gathered 
that my father had sent home a mummy, and 
you went on to conclude that I had opened 
the case? " 

“Yes. I imagine you took off most of, 
or rather all, the outer bandages, thus leaving 
the- limbs free, wrapped only in the inner 
bandages which were swathed round each 
separate limb. I fancy this mummy was 
preserved on the Theban method with 
aromatic spices, which left the skin 
olive-coloured, dry and flexible, 
like tanned leather, 
the features re- 
Maining dis- 
tinct, and the 
hair, teeth, and 
eyebrows per- 
fect.” 

''So far, 
good," said 
Swaffam. “But 
now, how about 
the intermittent 
vitality? The 
pustule on the 
neck of those 
whom it at- 
tacks? | And 
where is our 
old  Baelbrow 
glost to come 
in?" 

Swafiam tried 
to speak in a 
rallying tone, 
but his excite- 
mentand lower- 
ing temper were visible cnough, in spite of 
the attempts he made to suppress them. 

“To begin at the beginning," said Flax- 
man Low, * everybody who, in a rational and 
honest manner, investigates the phenomena 
of spiritism will, sooner or later, meet in 
them some perplexing element, which is not 
to’ be explained by any of the ordinary 
theorics. For reasons into which I need not 
now enter, this present case appears to me 
to be one of these. I am led to believe that 
the ghost which has for so many years given 
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dim and vague manifestations of its existence 
in this house is a vampire." 

Swaffam threw back his head with an 
incredulous gesture. 

“We no longer live in the middle ages, 
Mr. Low! And besides, how could a vam- 
pire come here?" he said scoffingly. 

“Tt is held by some authorities on these 
subjects that under certain conditions a 
vampire may be self-created. You tell me 
that this house is built upon an ancient 
barrow, in fact, on a spot where we might 
naturally expect to find such 

an elemental psychic 

germ. In those 
dead human 
systems were 
contained all 
the seeds for 
good and evil. 

The power 

which causes 

these psychic 
seeds or germs 
to grow is 
thought, and 
from being 
long dwelt on 


and  indulged, 
a thought might 


finally gain a 
mysterious 
vitality, which 
could go on in- 
creasing more 
and more by 
attracting to 
itself suitable 
and appro- 
priate elements 
from its environment. For a long period 
this germ remained a helpless intelligence, 
awaiting the opportunity to assume some 
material form, by means of which to 
carry out its desires. The invisible is the 
real; the material only subserves its mani- 
festation. The impalpable reality already 
existed, when you provided for it a physical 
medium for action by unwrapping the 
mummy's form. Now, we can only judge of 
the nature of the germ by its manifestation 
through matter. Here we have every indica- 


Low and Swaf- 
fim watched 
it creep out 
on the ebb- 
tide, at first a 
twinkling 
spark, then a 
flare of wav- 
ing fire. 
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tion of a vampire intelligence touching into 
life and energy the dead human frame. 
Hence the mark on the neck of its victims, 
and their bloodless and anemic condition. 
For a vampire, as you know, sucks blood.” 

Swaffham rose, and took up the lamp. 

** Now, for proof," he said bluntly. ** Wait 
a second, Mr. Low. You say you fired at 
this appearance?" And he took up the 
pistol which Low had laid down on the table. 

* Yes, I aimed at a small portion of its 
foot which I saw on the step." 

Without more words, and with the pistol 
still in his hand, Swaffam led the way to the 
Museum. 

The wind howled round the house, and 
the darkness, which precedes the dawn, 
lay upon the world, when the two men looked 
upon one of the strangest sights it has ever 
been given to men to shudder at. 

Half in and half out of an oblong wooden 
box in a corner of the great room, lay a lean 
shape in its rotten yellow bandages, the 
scraggv neck surmounted by a mop of 
frizzled hair. The toe strap of a sandal and 
a portion of the right foot had been shot 
away. 

Swaffam, with a working face, gazed down 
at it, then seizing it by its tearing bandages, 
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he flung it into the box, where it fell into a 
life-like posture, its wide, moist-lipped mouth 
gaping up at them. 

For a moment Swaffam stood over the 
thing; then with a curse he raised the revolver 
and shot into the grinning face again and 
again with a deliberate vindictiveness. Finally 
he rammed the thing down into the box, and, 
clubbing. the weapon, smashed the head into 
fragments with a vicious energy that coloured 
the whole horrible scene with a suggestion of 
murder done. 

Then, turning to Low, he said: 

“ Help me to fasten the cover on it." 

* Are you going to bury it?” 

* No, we must rid the earth of it," he 
answered savagely. “I'll put it into the old 
canoe and burn it." 

The rain had ceased winen in the daybreak 
they carried the old canoe down to the shore. 
In it they placed the mummy case with its 
ghastly occupant, and piled faggots about it. 
The sail was raised and the pile lighted, and 
Low and Swaifam watched it creep out on 
the ebb-tide, at first a twinkling spark, then a 
flare of waving fire, until far out to sea the 
history of that dead thing ended 3000 years 
after the priests of Armen had laid it to rest in 
its appointed pyramid. 
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Told by his Lady Physician, Lirias Hamitton, M.D. 


I First saw the Ameer about three days after my arrival 
in Cabul. It is his custom to let guests, newly ap- 
pointed Government officials and others, recover from 
the fatigues of their journey before he receives them, 
and I, for one, was very thankful for the respite. 

He was then occupying his favourite town residence, 
and, as the weather was bright and warm, I was received 
in the upstairs verandah overlooking the garden, which 
I reached without going inside the house at all, as the 
principal staircase is outside, and leads straight from 
the garden up to one of the ante-rooms. The Bostan 
Serai, as it is called, is little more than a villa, but, being 
only intended for the Ameer himself and a few pages 
and servants, there is ample room in it to meet every 
requirement. Downstairs, besides the servants’ rooms and offices, there is a large reception- 
room, generally used as a waiting-room, and leading from that is the Ameer's own private 
winter apartment, along one side of which is the flower-room, taking the place a conservatory 
would in our houses, though it is built on totally different principles. 

In the spring he moves upstairs, so as to be able to look out on the garden, and watch the 
shadows on the snow-covered hills. I never met anyone more fond of scenery, or, indeed, 
of anything that is beautiful, than is the Ameer. He occupies much of his spare time in 
gardening, and cultivates Japanese pumpkins on account of their bright colours, and carrots 
for their foliage; but for flowers, especially sweet-scented ones, he has a perfect passion, and 
contrives to have plenty all the year round. 

It may seem strange to many that a man with his reputation for cruelty should occupy 
himself so much with the refinements and elegancies of life, but it is nevertheless one of his 
chief characteristics. Besides his love of flowers, he is very fond of singing birds, which he 
keeps in wonderful French cages in all of his verandahs. 

He is very particular in the arrangement of his household. There is nothing of that slat- 
ternly untidiness, combined with lavish expenditure, in the Ameer's establishment, that charac- 
terises the residences of Indian princes. 

Except on state occasions, when he dresses in a sort of European uniform, he wears a 
long, loose coat made of some lovely, pale coloured French brocade or satin, lined in winter 
with fur—sable, stone-marten, or red foxes’ feet, perhaps—and in summer with the shot glacé 
silks that come from Bukhara. Harmonising with these, but seldom matching them, are his 
skull cap and handkerchief, the whole making a charming mass of colour with his couch, 
which is draped in the most elaborate style, and is constantly being altered. In summer it is 
generally covered with silks and satins, and in winter with Cashmire shawls, furs, etc., and 
has a velvet valance bordered with a massive gold fringe. 

I have constantly seen him throw off a shawl that offended his eye because it did not 
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harmonise with the rest, and order in another; 
and when he chooses his handkerchiefs for 
the day (never less than three or four, for he 
snuffs, as do most Afghans) he mechanically, 
as it were, holds first one and then another 
up against his coat, and, if he does not fancy 
the shade, throws that one down and takes up 
another, and so on until he is satisfied, talking 
all the time, as if he were hardly conscious of 
what he was doing. 

What struck me most in his personal 
appearance was that he was too broad for his 
height. He would have been a very fine man 
indeed had he only been four inches taller. 
[ should say he was about five feet nine or 
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and will let him know if there is anything 
they will specially require. 

Tea, fruits, and sweets were brought in, 
according to the custom of the country, and 
he and many of his courtiers and pages par- 
took of some refreshment ; there was no sort 
of ceremony, though one felt his presence all 
the time, and was conscious that everyone 
else did the same. 

I particularly admired the ceiling of the 
verandah, which pleased him, as it is an in- 
vention of his own, and is made of flattened- 
out kerosene tins painted to imitate Cashmire 
enamelling, and introducing a mass of colour 
where otherwise the distempered walls would 
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ten, but he looks less, partly on account of 
his extreme breadth, and partly because he is 
so much crippled with gout. His black, 
bushy beard, heavy eyebrows, and bright 
colour on an olive complexion have been 
described by everyone that has written about 
him. 

His courtesy and the kindliness with which 
he bids one welcome to his far-away capital 
impresses the new comer most deeply. 
‘These are the times when he unbends, when 
he is the simple gentleman, and not the stern 
ruler—when he inquires after one's parents 
and one’s home, and expresses the hope that 
his visitors will be happy and comfortable, 

Vol. V.—25. 


be monotonous. I had the whole of the 
ceilings of my house done in this way, but 
the noise they make during an earthquake is 
so alarming that I rather regretted it. 

It was not till the latter half of my first visit 
to Cabul that I really got to know the Ameer. 
He was dangerously ill and I stayed with him, 
first, for about two and a half months, in the 
Baber Garden, and afterwards, for about six 
weeks, in his city residence. 

During the whole of my stay at the palace I 
felt that I was not only living in a strangc 
country, but in strange times—as though | 
had gone back hundreds of years, to the 
days of Saul or Solomon, when the servants 
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reasoned with their masters, and were on 
quite a familiar footing with them, until per- 
chance they neglected their duties—suddenly 
to find themselves thrown out of favour and 
possibly into prison. 

I got into the habit of treating them in the 
same way myself; indeed, I should have 
gained nothing if I had tried to keep them in 
what we would call “their places." They 
would not have understood it; they were not 
accustomed to it. Moreover, you could never 
be quite sure what their places were, they 
changed about so. 

I shall never forget my surprise when one 
day I met the Ameers old door-keeper, 
riding some distance outside Cabul, sur- 
rounded by quite a retinue of servants. He 
was on his way to Kandahar, of which city 
.he had just been made Governor ! 

Several of the Ameer's own rela- 
tives are table servants ; that is, in- 
deed, rather a coveted post, as 
it often means advancement. 
But when they have laid the 
cloth—on the floor, of course 
-—and placed the dishes upon 
it, they sit down and partake 
of the repast with the rest of 
the courtiers. The Ameer has 
his meal on a couch. 

I soon discarded my cook, 
who professed to have been 
trained in India, and often had 
my principal meal with the 
courtiers in true Afghan style, for the Afghan 
food is delicious when properly prepared, 
though it is so rich I can only take a few 
mouthfuls at a time. 

There is no sort of regularity in the 
Ameer's household. When he is ready in 
the morning, work begins; when he is tired, 
work ceases ; when he wishes to eat, dinner is 
served ; when he feels inclined to sleep, the 
court is clcsed. He seldom rises before 
noon, but he may be astir by eight or nine, 
or even sooner, and then everyone is expected 
to be in instant attendance. 

The most important of the officials keep a 
servant waiting at the Court door, so that he 
may leap on to his horse and fly off to his 
master with the news the moment the Ameer 
wakes. for, unless there is some good excuse, 
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he would be sure to be censured if absent 
when wanted. 

One day when I had been sitting with him, 
I noticed by the clock that it was about my 
lunch time, so I got up and went out, explain- 
ing where I was going. 

“ Are vou hungry ? ” the Ameer asked. 

“No, I can't sav lam,” I said. Had I entered 
into full particulars, I might have added: 
* But I am deadly tired." 

‘Then why are vou going to eat? What a 
strange idea," he said. 

“ "This is my lunch hour," I explained. 

"Lunch time? Who made it vour lunch 
time? And what has time to do with it? " he 
asked. ‘I should have thought appetite was 
what had to be consulted, not time.” 

I tried to explain the principles on which 
our households in England are carried 
He was much amused. 
“Ah!” he said; “I understand 
now. You eat when it suits the 

servants. A strange idea that. 
Do all English people eat 
when the servants bring the 
food, whether they are hungry 
or not? Do the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales submit 
to these regulations ? " 

No explanation that I could 
give ever satisfied him. It 
was the subject of perpetual 
chaff every time I went to a 
meal. 

I was more than ever convinced of the 
desirability of having fixed meal times, 
though, when one morning I was sent for at 
four o'clock to see which of the foods pre- 
pared for him would be the most suitable. 
He had awakened hungry in the middle of 
the night on that particular occasion, but he 
constantly does not go to bed till four or five. 

The second time I ever saw the Ameer, 
I sat with him in a garden, which he was 
then laying out for the new guest-house, and 
listened to a long lecture on the Lansdowne- 
Roberts forward -frontier-policy, which, he 
told us, could be productive of no good, as 
the further north they pushed the more the 
hill tribes would resent it, and the more con- 
stant and serious would the petty frontier 
wars become. 


On. 
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The principal street in Cabul in winter. 


I remember his pointing out the vast differ- 
ence between the people of the plains south 
of Peshawar and Rawalpindi and the people 
inhabiting the hills to the north of them. 
These latter, he declared, never, never could 
be tamed ; nor would they, he said, ever sub- 
mit to rule of any sort, least of all to that 
of infidels. 

If I had not been nearly frozen to death 
(it was half-past four on a May morning 
before we got leave to go), I should have 
learned a great deal of modern Afghan history, 
for he told us many interesting things, espe- 
cially about his correspondence with Lord 
Lansdowne, of whom he is not particularly 
fond, but I was too cold to pay much atten- 
tion. 

The Duke of Connaught and Lord Dufferin 
are the objects of his special admiration, 
particularly the former, and he cannot under- 
stand why he is not made Viceroy. He is quite 
sure that if the Queen's own son were at the 
head of affairs in India nothing could possibly 
go wrong. 

During my long stay with the Ameer, and 
especially during his convalescence, there 
were very few subjects indeed we did not 
discuss—from nursery rhymes to the affairs 
of nations. He simply loves picture-books 


and illustrated papers. He is, indeed, very 
fond of information of all sorts, and has a 
special man who comes and reads to him 
every evening, on all kinds of subjects. 
Unfortunately, tbe books he reads are very 
old, so that the information contained is by 
no means up to date. 

He was immensely interested in the war 
between China and Japan, and inasmuch as 
I could explain, from pictures and my own 
very fragmentary knowledge, gathered from 
the few papers that reached Cabul, of the 
attitude of the great European Powers at the 
time. Very shrewd, too, were the remarks 
he made on the subject ; but, like all persons 
who rely almost entirely upon naturally ready 
instincts, he is apt to make very serious 
errors at times. When once his opinion 
has been expressed it is very difficult indeed 
to convince him to the contrary. 

There can be no doubt as to the marvellous 
change he has effected during his seventeen 
years' reign, and, when one comes to think 
that much of it has been done from a bed of 
sickness, and in the intervals between wars 
with his own rebellious subjects, or those he 
wished, for the sake of permanent peace and 
the consolidation of his kingdom, to make 
subjects, it is really rather pathetic. 
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Good work is rewarded handsomely by 
him; a continuance in bad work is more 
severely punished than I can here describe. 
Every farmer, every gardener, every shepherd 
throughout the land rejoices when he has 
some specially well-grown animal, or tree, or 
flower, or fruit, or -vegetable to show to the 
Ameer, for praise and “backshish,” as well 
as blame and punishment, are liberally 
bestowed, and the poorer and the more 
ignorant the successful grower, the greater 
the liberality. 

Therein lies Abdur Rahman's charm. Not 
that I think him perfect— very far from it, 
I know how terrible he can be far too well 
for that—but one’s sympathies go with him 
in spite of his faults, because he is so keen on 
improving his people. He is never so charm- 
ing as when he is labouring among them, 
teaching them, showing them with his own 
hands, encouraging them to persevere and to 
strive after perfection. 

His own ability for mastering a new sub- 
ject is marvellous. A dealer in musical 
instruments came up to Cabul the first 
summer I was there. His goods included a 
magnificent concert grand piano. The Ameer 
was delighted with it, wished to learn how to 
tune it, and scorned the notion that it would 
take him months to achieve this accomplish- 
ment. Heasked full details 
as to how piano tuners were 
taught in England, and was 
immensely interested in the 
tuning-fork, and insisted on 
being shown how to use 
both it and the key. He 
very soon appreciated the 
difficulty of getting the in- 
tervals correct, and when 
the dealer returned to India 
he took with him an order 
ior a set of tuning-forks, 
one for each note in the 
Octave. 

These were supplied, and 
the Ameer never rested till 
he had tuned a cottage 
piano himself ; and now he 
has trained two men, both 
of whom are wonderfully 
good tuners. 
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This love of knowing something about 
everything makes the Ameer extremely im- 
patient at ignorance on any ordinary subject 
in persons professing to be educated. One 
day he admired the way my boots had been 
cleaned, and asked me what they were cleaned 
with. Itold him I used a preparation called 
kid reviver. ‘‘ What is ‘kid reviver’? made 
of?" he inquired. I told him there were 
many varieties, and that they were patented, so 
no one knew exactly what they were made of, 

“ Never mind about the exactly,” he said : 
“ give me some idea of the ingredients. and 
my men shall work at it till they find out the 
best kinds and the right proportions." 

He was much shocked when he found how 
little assistance I could give him. Here was 
a preparation I was in the habit of using 
every day, and I had not !he vaguest idea what 
was in it. I had another very humiliating 
experience over candles, and another over 
soaps. I was a doctor, and it was most 
important that I should know the exact dif- 
ferences between two well-known kinds of 
soap. He liked the velvety feeling of one of 
them, and wanted to be told how this was 
obtained. Indeed, you never know what 
his question will be. 

When I last returned to Cabul I took the 
* Encyclopzedia Britannica " with me; I felt 
nothing short of that would 
meet my difficulties. 

His great desire is to 
have everything made in 
Afghanistan. He believes 
that Afghans can work as 
well, if not better than anv 
other people, and he wants 
to MAKE them work, and he 
spares neither trouble nor 
expense in having them 
taught. 

There is, of course, the 
other side of his character, 
when the awful question is 
asked: * Why cumbereth 
he the ground ? " and there 
are times when none dare 
approach him. But I have 
not the space or inclination 
to dwell upon this aspect 
now. 


TO FRANCE BY AIR. 
Being some Account of the First Intentional Crossing of the Channel from London by Balloon. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Tur aerial navigator of to-day is practically 
in the same position as the first primitive 
mariner who stood up in his dug-out, or on 
his raft, and held up a palm-leaf or roughly- 
woven grass-mat for the wind to catch and 
blow him along. He can only go with the 
wind. He cannot move an inch to right or 
left. He is as 
helpless as a man 
on a raft without =, oJ. 
oars or poles, or Ga, l m 
tne power of using OR 
his hands, drifting 
down the current 
of a huge river, 
only it is not a 
river but an ocean 
that he is floating 
in. It is above 
him and below 
him, and on all 
sides of him, and 
where its currents 
flow tiere he must 
go. He can only 
control his mo- 
tions in two 
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The route taken. 
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directions, up and down, and for many reasons 
he has to be very chary of using this power, 
especially in coming down, for every escape 
of the precious gas is a loss that cannot be 
made good. 

There is just as much difference between 
the balloon of to-day, and the air-ship of to- 
morrow, as there 
is between the 
primitive mari- 
ner’s raft and an 
Atlantic grey- 
hound. But, given 
only the fair wind, 
| 7 and all is well. 
Pi ee A Who would travel 

2p ume di in arattling, jolting 
train, or in a grind- 
ing, shuddering, 
reeling and rolling 
fabric of steel 
when he could 
enjoy the pure 
luxury of motion- 
less locomotion in 
companionship 
_-with the poe ? 
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Waiting for the gas. 


[The white object is the unfilled balloon covered by the net. 


The two figures on the left are 


Mr. Spencer and Mr. Griffith.] 


The sensations of earth-travelling are in 
air-travelling absolutely reversed. In the 
train or the steamer you are constantly aware 
that it is the vehicle which is carrying you 
over earth or water, but in balloon-voyaging 
your vehicle stands still in the midst of a pro- 
found silence—through which some few of the 
voices of the world now and then filter up just 


to remind you how utterly alone you are—and | 


land and sea, like a vast, flat, painted panorama, 
slip swiftly away behind you. 

To the novice, such as I was when I started 
in the good craft “ Queen of the West " with 
Mr. Percival Spencer at 11.20 on a fine 
February morning from the balloon ground 
at the Crystal Palace, the first sensation is one 
of separation, merging swiftly into one of 
absolute isolation. You do not leave the 
earth ; the earth leaves you—at least that is 


Half full. 


how it impressed me when the Skipper gave 
his last order : 

“Are you all clear? Has she enough 
lifting power? Then let her go!" 

There was just a little rocking as the men 
took their hands off the edge of the car. The 


next moment everything was absolutely still ; 
the wind had suddenly stopped blowing; the 
Crystal Palace with its grounds slipped away 
downwards and backwards with rapidly 
shrinking outlines; and a score of townships 
came out with map-like distinctness, fringing 
the vast smoke-and-mist-shrouded gulf in 
which London lay. 

Away to the north-east gleams of sun- 
shine fell through openings in the clouds on 
the distant Thames, sweeping in long, shin- 
ing curves, broken here and there by a patch 
of mist or a mass of drifting smoke. 

It seemed to us as though the sun shone 
over the clouds, and as though I was looking 
down along the sun-beams, for in those first 
few minutes we had silently and imper- 
ceptibly, without a jar or a swing of the car, 
mounted some three thousand feet into the 

air, and so some of the clouds were 

below us. 

Presently the clouds to the north-west 
broke, and through them we caught a 
magnificent bird's-eye view of the 
southern suburbs of London, projecting 
like a huge triangular wedge of bricks 
and mortar, interspersed with trees and 
gardens, into the open country beneath 
us. I had never before seen so clearly 
how the monster London is eating its 
way out into the fields and woods about 
it as I did just then. 

In twenty minutes from the start we 
recognised Sevenoaks, with its long, white 
High Street showing up very clearly from a 
depth, according to our point of view, of 
46ooft., with its lordly parks clustering dark 
about it. The air was. clearer now, and we 
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Ready to hitch on. 


[The balloon is held down by sandbags until the car 
in the foreground is hitched on.) 


could see away over Maidstone to the east, 
and Redhill to the west; south of us the 
long, straight stretch of the South-Eastern 
Railway, from Redhill to Ashford, lay like a 
black line drawn with a Titan's ruler across 
the fields and forests of the Weald of Kent. 
During the next half-hour we dropped 
nearly a thousand feet in consequence of 
heavy clouds coming between us and the sun 


A balloon is never quite stationary as regards - 


elevation. In fact, it mav be described as an 
exceedingly sensitive balance poised between 
Heaven and earth. Quite contrary to my 
expectation, the throat of the gas envelope 
was left wide open over our heads. Indeed, 
we could see up to the valve at the top of the 
balloon quite plainly. And when, to relieve 
the silence, we shouted up into it, our voices 
were echoed back verv distinctly, but strangely 
changed in the thin gas. 

Now when the sun shone directly upon our 
36,000 cubic feet of gas they immediately 
became rarified and expanded, and all this 
time the balloon rose steadily, but the 
moment a cloud-bank cut off the direct 
rays, there came an instant shrinking, and 
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down we went through a distance which, if 


there had been any sudden stop at the end, 


would have constituted a very respectable fall. 

Happilv for one's nerves there is no sense 
whatever of falling. Only the barometer 
gives you any hint of it. In fact, while we 
were ia mid-Channel, a sudden contraction 
of the gas, due to this cause, brought us 
down 2,400ft. in five minutes. Now the idea 
of a drop from 7oooft. to 46ooft. between 
1.25 and 1.30 on a February afternoon, with 
nothing under you but the empty air and the 
broad sea, would be just a little terrifying if 
you could stand somewhere else and watch 
the balloon do it. And yet in the car the 
only indication that we had fallen a distance 
nearly equal to that from the top of Snowdon 
to the sea was a movement of the indicator 
of the barometer through a few degrees 
perfect is the adjustment of the aerial balance. 

We passed over the straight stretch of 
line in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge. 
By this time the air had become so clear 
that my hopes of getting some good 
photographs of the Channel began to rise 


SO 
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ETC IIICONGO with the ex- 
| panding bal- 
loon. Pre- 
sently, far 
$. l away to the 
[4M |, westward, a 
sharp head- 
land jutted up 

through a 

dim, grey 

layer of 

misty looking 
clouds into 
the sunlight 
above. It was 
| Beachy Head 
| some forty 
miles away, 
and high 
1000f up. above it again 
[The last photograph from the ground.] floated layer 
upon layer of 
clouds, with the southern sun streaming in 
between. Looked at from the car of the 
balloon at a good elevation, the world appears 
built in several storeys, each more gorgeously 
fantastic than the one below it, the prosaic 
earth itself being the ground floor, or, perhaps, 
it might be better called the basement. 

But presently, far down and away to the 
southward, there shone out a broad flash of 
intensely silver white light that was neither 
sky nor cloud nor earth. It was the Silver 
Streak, living well up to its name, but looking 
just then more like a sea in Fairyland than 
the turbulent piece of water of which so few 
people have any but unpleasant recollections. 
We were looking down at it from a height of 
nearly five thousand feet, through a rift in the 
lower clouds, and all round the edges of this 
the silver melted away into the grey, so that 
the sea had no shore, or, for the matter of 
that, any visible connection whatever with the 
solid earth. 

Then came another of the magical trans- 
formation scenes which were constantly taking 
place about us. We passed into a warmer 
stratum of air, the balloon rose nearly a 
thousand feet in a few minutes, the clouds 
melted into mist, and the mist into air, and 
there, nearly six thousand feet below us, was 
the unbroken coastline from the South Fore- 
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land to Beachy Head, with the broad, shining 
waters of the Channel joined to it by a tiny, 
winding fringe of surf. Of course, the 
cameras went to work at once; but, alas! the 
developing bath showed that the sensitive 
plates could see mists that were invisible to 
our eyes, and the results were exasperatingly 
disappointing. ° 

We could now see our cross-Channel course 
distinctly. Right ahead of us the point ol 
Dungeness jutted out, looking for all the 
world like a triangle of fresh brown mud. 
which had been thrown up from the sea 
during the night. At the one angle of the 
base Rye Harbour, with its little network ol 
streams and outworks of groynes, nestled 
under a brown slope ; and at the eastward 
corner was Romney, looking somewhat for- 
lorn and insignificant, as though conscious 
that its occupation had gone. 

It was now a quarter to one, and our eleva- 
tion was s5o0oft. directly over the coast. 
There was the wreck of a steamer lying just 
off Dungeness Point, and a few other craft 
under steam and sail were sprinkled about. 
Of course, they looked absurdly diminutive. 
and yet strangely real; but what was stranger 
still, was the appearance of the Chan.el 
itself. ; 

Where the sun fell on the water one could 
see the waves with their crests distinctly, but 
the distance was too great to detect any 
movement ; and so it looked as though we 
were floating overa sunlit sea which had been 
instantaneously frozen, foam and all, into 
green ice frosted with snow. Of course, the 


1000ft. down. 
[The first photograph from the car.) 
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tiny snips were fast frozen in it, and the 
steamers appeared to be turning a lot of coal 
into smoke to no purpose whatever. Every 
now and then a low growl of the surf drifted 
up out of the sil:nce, and more rarely the 
hoarse hoot of a steamer's whistle, possibly 
bidding us good-afternoon. 

Just as we crossed the English coast the 
haze to the southward dissolved, and the bold 
outlines 
of black- 
topped Cape 
Gris Nez 
came into 
view, thirty- 
hve miles 
away. The 
sun took us 
again now, 
and we 
reached our 
greatest 
height so far 
since the 
start. Itwas, 
I confess, 
a somewhat 
eerie sensa- 
tion to look 
sheer down 
at the water 
through a 
distance of 
over 60ooft. 
]t was a sen- 
sation that 
one could 
only have in 
a balloon, 
because not 
the least 
piquant por- 
tion of it was 
the utter absence of any visible means of 
support. 

From the top of a mountain you cannot, 
of course, look straight down for anv dis- 
tance, and from the top of a column or 
very high building you see a solid material 
connection between yourself and the earth. 
But from that little basket, hung up to 
nothing, twenty times higher than the cross 


The last glimpee of London. 
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of St. Paul's, looking down into that vast 
emptiness, was a proceeding which made you 
catch your breath, and instinctively take hold 
of something, no matter whether it was 
fastened to anything or not. The idea of 
falling out was naturally too utterly paralysing 
to be entertained for more than a second or so. 

I just happened to be thinking about this 
when another transformation took place. 
Land and 
sea and sky 
vanished 
like the 
geography 
of a dream- 
world. The 
bright sun 
had gone, 
and there 
we were in à 
dim, white 
world all to 
ourselves. 
The sudden 
sense of soli- 
tude was al- 
most crush- 
ing. ‘There 
was neither 
sight nor 
sound be- 
yond the 
confines of 
the little 
basket, 
which, by 
the way, was 
hardly big- 
ger than 
those which 
some ladies 
seem to con- 
sider neces- 
sary for the accommodation of their dresses 
on a journey. I dont think I ever realised 
what absolute solitude is like so clearly as | 
did then. 

But presently we had a companion. The 
sun broke through the upper part of the 
cloud, the moisture on the gas-envelope 
began to evaporate, and there, on the white 
curtain which lav spread, between the world 
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and ourselves, appeared, perfectly distinct, 
the ghostly counterpart of our aerial craft 
encircled by a complete rainbow halo. 

It accom- 
panied us for 
two or three 
minutes, 
during 
which I took 
a couple of 
shots at it 
(see p. 358), 
and then, as 
we  soared 
up into the 
sunlit blue 
above us, it 
vanished. 
So did the cloud a few seconds later, and from 
a height of 6700ft. we saw 
the splendid expanse of the 
English Channel with its 
French and English shores, 
looking like some gigantic 
river debouching through 
the Straits of Dover, and 
broadening away to the 
ocean until land and sea 
lost themselves in the sunny 
haze which shrouded the 
western horizon. 

It was now twenty minutes 
past one, and we could see 
ihe-day boat from Folkestone 
lying motionless on the blue-green water with 
a long trail of black smoke behind it. She 
looked absurdly small and futile, and the idea 
of anyone suffering the colossal woes of sea- 
sickness on board her seemed entirely 
incomprehensible. 

The matter looked rather different a few 
hours later when our stately and symmetrical 
'' Queen of the West " had collapsed into a 
bundle of yellow stuff wrapped up in a dirty 
sheet like a big weekly wash, and lay beside 
the car on the deck of the steamer Lm press 
between Calais and Dover. So much dif- 
ference is there in points of view. 

We could see her destination now quite 
clearly, and I was glad to find that we, too. 
were going directly towards it. It was jusi 
here that we made our big drop. A bank of 
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clouds rolled up, hiding the English coast 
from view and shutting off the sun. Then 
down we went with a run, and when we found 
ourselves again we were only 4600ít. above 
the sea, with Boulogne town and harbour 
dead ahead, and coming clearlv into view, 
with little black dots sprinkled about outside 
the breakwater which soon resolved them- 
selves into fishing luggers. 

Now we rose another 1200ft. with the 
help of the sun, and got our first good view of 
France and its coast-line from Dunkirk to 
the mouth of the Somme. Then came 
another drop to 4200ft., and we heard loud 
and prolonged hootings rising from Boulogne, 
which was now slipping fast towards us. “l hey 
may possibly have been signals from the 
Customs officials summoning us to come 
down and have our baggage examined, but 
from our serene altitude we 
smiled at such puny, mun- 
dane bars and barriers, and, 
as if to show her royal con- 
tempt for them, the ** Queen 
of the West " leapt upwards 
again, and at two o clock we 
were looking straight down 
at Boulogne from a height 


of 7700ft. 
The air of France was 
sunnier than that which 


we had left behind us in 
England, and so we kept on 
mounting up into the clear 
blue. Eight thousand feet was passed, then 
9oooft., and 
then 10,000 
feet was just 
touched. 
Away to the 
northward 
we could see 
the long 
white line of 
the English 
cliffs like 
a thread 


through the — and Susser. 
dim dis- 
tance. But the French coast was sharply 


defined, and Napoleon's white column stood 
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out on its heights above the town with 
marvellous distinctness. France itself, of 
which we could see about 2cco square 
miles, was a flat, brown land dotted with 
red-roofed villages, and patches of forest 
threaded with white roads and long. wind- 
ing, silver streams. 

Just after we had drifted over Boulogne, 
and had the open country bencath us, I 
had an opportunity of visually demon- 
strating the truth of a mathematical pre- 
cept which hitherto, I confess, I had taken 
rather as a matter of academic faith than 
of conviction. We had now accomplished 
the principal object of our trip, we had 
done what had not been done since the 
great Nassau balloon started sixty years 
ago from Cremorne, and, after losing 
itself in the upper regions for a night, 
came down in Nassau. We had started 
from London and we had crossed the sea 
to Europe. 

Under the circumstances we felt justi- 
fied in indulging in a mutual whisky-and- 
soda. Our altitude was nearly 10,000ft., 
and I thought I would try if a soda-water 
bottle would make the differcnce, so I leant 
over the edge of thevar and dropped it. There 
were several villages sprinkled about under 
us, but they only looked like the collections 
of houses and trees which you buy in the 
Lowther Arcade, set out in order, and quite 
too small to hit from such a distance. 

Now, Science says that if you drop an 
object from a moving vehicle that object 
retains precisely the motion of the vehicle 
till it comes to rest on the earth, and that is 
just what my soda-water bottle did. The air 
was brilliantly clear just then, and I could 


Dungeness from 6000ft. 


Boulogne from 8000ft. 


follow the course of the bottle quite easily, 
for it looked like a green spot of light 
against the brown earth towards which it was 
flashing down. 

In spite of my academic conviction, I 
expected to see it left behind, but it was not. 
We were travelling about thirty miles an 
hour at the time, and at just that speed it 
flitted over field, road, and wood. Then we 
drifted over a village, and I began to feel 
sorry that I had let it go, for it would have gone 
through the roof of a house like a thunder- 
bolt. But no; there was a yellow field 
beyond, and I saw its final twinkle over this. 
It vanished exactly under the car, and my 
academic belief was triumphantly trans- 
formed into a demonstrated certainty. 

But it was now getting on towards three 
o'clock, and the February sun was working 
down towards a vast Alpine region of Cloud- 
land. Another hour or so and the air would 
cool. Our gas, of which, judging by the 
smell in the car, we had already lost a con- 
siderable quantity, would contract and down we 
should come. True.we had nearly four bags of 
gand left, and the judicious emptying of these 
would have kept us afloat for a long time. 
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If the wind had gone round a point or so 
to the northward we should have had atry for 
Paris, but the map showed that our course so 
far had been almost a bee-line, and that it 
would take us a good hundred miles north 
of Paris. So we decided to cast about for 
a nice place— not too rough or hard or spiky 
with trees or chimneys—to come down on. 

The country ahead was very promising, 
sprinkled with villages and hamlets, and fairly 
well wooded, with wide stretches of arable 
land between, and, as we might have gone 
further and  fared 
worse, Captain Spen- 
cer decided to say 
good-bye to Cloud- 
land. 

Now it will not 
need any explanation 
on my part to show 
that in  ballooning 
coming down is a 
very much more tick- 
lish operation than 
going up, or stop- 
ping up. Our little 
system, to use an 
astronomical term, 
consisted of a gas 
envelope of some 
36,000 cubic feet 
capacity and a car, 
which, with its con- 
tents, weighed some 
six hundredweight, 
while the earth con- 
tains more than 
260,000 million cubic 
miles of solid matter, 
and weighs, I believe, 
«ome 163 billion tons. 
Hence, anything like a forcible collision 
between these two systems was, on our part, 
emphaticallv to be avoided. 

I had had a little experience of this part of 
balloon-vovaging at the end of our unsuc- 
cessful trip on the previous Thursday. We 
vere then approaching the eastern coast of 
Kent at a speed of forty miles an hour, and 
had to come down somewhere before we 
were blown into the North Sea. 

Our 3ooft. drag-rope began bv mixing 
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A mirage in mid-air. 


[A cloud-effect caused by bright sun above and a 
bank of mist below.) 
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itself up with hop-poles. and the effect in the 
car was that of an earthquake about every 
second or so. ‘Then we hit a ploughed field 
very hard in several places and at all angles, 
hopped across another one in giant strides of 
40oft. or sooft each, scraped over a little 
wood, jumped another field, and brought up 
with our drag in a wire fence, and a final 
thump on a moderately soft portion of the 
broad bosom or Mother Earth. 

It was one of the busiest experiences that I 
had ever had, considering the time it took, 
and so the recent 
memory of it caused 
me to look with lively 
interest, not to say 
apprehension, upon 
the now rapidly- 
approaching earth. 
The sublime peace 
and stillness of the 
journey was now over. 
The world below 
ceased to move only 
in one direction, and 
began to spin round 
as it swept ever faster 
and faster beneath 
and towards us. A 
balloon rarely spins 
save when it is caught 
between two cross- 
currents, or when it 
is descending very 
rapidly, and the latter 
reason is why the 
world seemed turning 
about us. 

We drifted rapidly 
downward over a 
pleasant little red- 
tiled village, out of which the inhabitants had 
already come into the streets and fields, and 
were welcoming us, and the English and 
French flags which we hung out from the car 
with shouts and cheers in many keys. © Dead 
ahead was a church with a twisted: spire, and 
just beyond it a fine chateau standing in broad, 
wooded grounds. It seemed curious that, 
after a hundred and thirty mile flight directed 
by the will of the wind, we should verv 
nearly have hit just that one tinv little point in 
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all the wide landof France. 
And yet, as a matter of 
fact, we only missed the 
church spire by a few feet. 

The drag-rope began to 
get in its necessary but un- 
pleasant work now, catch- 
ing in trees, and jerking 
the car about like the pen- 
dulum of an insane clock 
as it ripped the branches 
off. But this didn’t last as 
long this time. On the 
other side of the trees 
behind the chateau there 
was a broad, smoothly- 
sloping stretch of ploughed 
land, and, when the drag- 
rope had drawn clear of 
the trees, it fell upon this, 
checking our speed, and 
breaking our fall beauti- 
fully. In the intervals of 
keeping myself in the car 
| had been hanging on to 
the valve-rope while the Skipper had been 
regulating the descent with ballast, and so 
exactly did he balance matters that the final 


bump and roll would scarcely have hurt a baby. ~ 


Of course, we had hardly touched the 
ground before a small crowd of labourers, 
men, women, and children, all bare-headed, 
came running up from every direction, and 
soon half-a-dozen stalwart sons and daughters 
of France had gripped the edge of the car, 
the huge envelope was lying prone on tlie 
muddy furrows, billowing itself into shape- 
lessness as the gas roared out of the valve, 
and our aerial voyage was over. 

As soon as it was safe to do so I took out 
my watch. It was 3.25 English time, so that 


10,000 ft. 
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The end of the journey. 


(The drag-rope catching the trees behind the 
Chateau de Verchin.] 
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we had been exactly four 
hours and five minutes on 
our flight of a hundred 
and thirty miles. 

The son of the owner 
of the chateau came up 
with the rest, and told us 
that we had made our 
descent in the village of 
Verchin in the Depart- 
ment of Pas de Calais. 
Then out came our map 
and the next moment we 
made the agreeable dis- 
covery that we two were 
the last Englishmen to fall 
on the ever-glorious field 
of Agincourt. Interna- 
courtesy, of course, for- 
bade any allusion to the 
subject; but I could not 
help wondering what gal- 
lant King Harry and his 
iron-clad warriors would 
have thought or done if 
such strange visitants from his good city of 
London had dropped as from the clouds in 
their midst. 

M. de Wailly de Wandonne, the lord of 
the chateau, welcomed his unexpected visitors 
with true French hospitality, and we held 
quite a /evée while we were satisfying our 
aerial appetites in the big salle-a-manger. 

The journey home :74 Anvin, [taples, 
Boulogne, and Calais was both dilatory and 
disagreeable in comparison with the serene 
directness of our aerial voyage, but neverthe- 
less I got back to my house in Kensington 
with the milk exactly twenty-two hours after 
I had started to join the * Queen of the West ^ 
at the Crystal Palace. 


7,0CC ít. 
6,000 ft. 


Ths trip in vertical elevation. 
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FOR YOUNG AND. OLD. 
By ANNIs LENNovs. 
° INTRODUCTION. 
o.. e i 

**,09:0^ e. Oo THESE tales were told long ago—nobody knows who first told them. Before thc 
E 6" e. Egyptian king found the first Cinderella, little boys and girls in China knew all 
: olo - ° these fairy stories! But though nobody knows how old these tales are, I can tell 
Won ) .e Da you how long ago it is since the first one was told in English. Just cleven years 
"t e- . ago, by the water tank in a Chinese garden, Mrs. Mena-ting, a little Chinese wife 


and the Spirit Indri." 


of ten years old, tried to tell her English friend the tale of “The Water of Life 
You would have laughed at her funny English! 


One morning afterwards, because she wanted to please me, Mrs. Mena-ting told me the other tales. 


What a queer little object she looked! 


Only ten years old, and obliged to wear many jewels, and a 


dress so worked with gold thread and embroidery that it rustled and creaked when she moved. Her hair 
was dressed in a sort of bow—jewelled pins kept it fastened; she had painted lips and teeth; gilt finger- 


nails; and tiny, crushed stumps of feet she could not walk on: it made me feel sad to look at her. 


she was considered a very lucky little dame! 


Yet 


No. L—THE WATER OF LIFE AND THE SPIRIT INDRI. 


IN a valley of the Shan States where dwell 
strange people, Indri also had his home. He 
had black hands and feet and a black heart; 
for the rest he was like a goat. Yet could no 
man kill him; for by his doorway ran the 
stream whose waters preserve the life of him 
who drinks. And Indri knew this, and he 
was the owner of the water. 

The people who lived near him envied him 
the possession of it. But it was no ‘good 
their trying to steal away Indri's treasure ; for 
whoever drank it without leave from Indri 
obtained a bad illness for his reward, instead 
of life and health. 

So Indri dwelt alone in a little hut in the 
heart of a forest dense and dark. In this 
forest there were some beautiful orchids. 
Indri loved flowers, and he had wreathed the 
trunks of the gloomy pines with rare and 
wonderful blossoms. Every day he watered 
them with the Water of Life, and so they 
never faded. 


Now there was a path through the forest. 
and Indri allowed people to walk there, 
provided thev did not pick his orchids. For, 
in every bloom one drop of the Water of 
Life was sure to be found ; and Indri knew if 
they had the flower they would get the water 
too. 

Indri often travelled through the province 
and sold water to the sick folk, and because 
he had power to make the water useless, no 
one ever dared to harm him. 

When he was in his hut, rarely a dav 
passed without bringing at least one or two 
who wanted to buy a little water. In this wav 
Indri had grown very rich, and, although no 
one knew it, he had made himself another 
home full of beautiful things, hidden deep in 
the forest. 

The forest Brownies had built it for him. 
and, in return, Indri allowed them to sleep in 
his orchid blooms. These Brownies were all 
the more willing to serve Indri because his 
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mother was a fairy ; she it was who gave him 
these big forests and that wonderful stream. 
But one day as Indri sat in his hut he began 
to think how uglv he was. 

“What shall 1 do?” he cried aloud. “I 
am the unhappiest man in all the world. My 
Mother was indeed a beautiful river fairy ; but 
what good is that to me when my form is that 
of my father. the toad." 

Just then, he heard his mother's voice say : 
“My son, live 
for nine days 
and nights in 
sight of virtue, 
and your ugli- 
ness will disap- 
pear." 

Indri was de- 
lighted to hear 
her say that. 
lle thought a 
great man was 
sure to be vir- 
tuous. So off 
he went to the 
Mandarin of 
Tao-tsin, and 
for a large sum 
of money he 
got permission 
to stay there 
nine days and | 
Then .. 


nights. 
he went joyfully 
home. But as 


he came up the 
forest path he 
found every 
orchid bloom 
had been gath- 
ered in his ab- 
sence. He 
found also, on 
looking at himself, that he was as ugly as 
ever. 

* I know who has done this," said Indri, in 
a rage. “ Wickedness, not virtue, is in the 
Yamen of Tao-tsin. I cried for help, and 
gave ample money. The Mandarin has 
served me ill; he has robbed me of good 
water, but no more shall he or his people 
obtain." 


With their burning feet they danced all over the rice fields. 
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That very night the Brownies planted the 
thorny mimosa round the forest, and Indri 
watered it so plentifully with the magic water 
that by morning it had grown into a thick 
hedge as high as a house. 

No longer could the people come up the 
forest path, and buy water. A huge gate 
barred the way, and the Brownies kept watch 
night and day. 

For atime the people cared little for all 
this. The Man- 
darin had saved 
the drops in 
each orchid 
bloom, and the 
people bought 
of him. They 
were rather glad 
to havethewater 
nearer at hand 
than before, but 
as the Manda- 
rin's store grew 
less, and he be- 

gan to charge 
more money, 
the people be- 
came angry. 
And when he 
refused to sell 
them any more 
(having only a 
few drops left 
for himself), 
they reproach- 
ed him with his 
greed, and be- 
gan to plan 
some way of 
appeasing In- 
dri. This was 
more easily de- 
sired than done. 

While they were thinking, another misfor- 
tune came upon the people. You see, Indri's 
mother was very angry at the Mandarin's 
treatment of her son. And she found out 
that the farmers had built their houses 
foolishly, with no trees behind to keep away 
evil spirits. 

Just as the rice was ripe, she told this to 
the King of All-Evil. and he was pleased ! 
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Nothing would do but the Mandarin’s head. 


Living trees always frighten him away. When 
he knew there were none, he called together 
all his children, and came down with them 
to Tao-tsin. With their burning feet they 
danced all over the rice fields. 

Oh! Indri was indeed revenged when they 
were gone, and the people wept over the 
scorched plains and spoiled rice-crops. The 
poor folk were nearly starving, so no wonder 
they cried. The Brownies laughed when they 
heard it. 

“They know now how ze cried when all 
our pretty orchids were stolen,” they said. 
* Serve them right ! ” 

After this, the Mandarin called together the 
principal townsfolk to help him decide what 
should be done. "They chose three of their 
number to go to Indri and beg for mercy and 
ask him to give them a little waterto preserve 
their lives. 

When they reached Indri's gate, he kept 
them waiting for a long time before he 
answered them. His joy was great, for he 
thought: ** Now I shall be able, perhaps, to 
do as my mother said ! " 

But when he looked over the gate, he pre- 
tended to be very angry. “ You toads!” he 
cried. “ Your Mandarin stole my water and 
my orchids; bring me his head, and I'll see 
if I can spare vou some waier; but dont 
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dare come near me again unless you do 
bring it." 

Terribly frightened, the men hurried back 
to Tao-tsin, and, hastening to the Yamen, 
told the sad result of their journey. But the 
Mandarin listened calmly: he was brave, 
though he was greedy. 

* Do not let my wife and children know 
about this," said he. “Let my wife think I 
am gone on a journey : she will forget me 
when she is tired of waiting for my return." 

The men promised, and said they would 
go with him to Indri. For they did not dare 
kill the Mandarin themselves, and hoped 
that when Indri had him in his power he 
would at once give them the water. 

It was night when they came back to the 
Yamen, and only the Mandarin had seen 
them ; as they turned to retrace their steps the 
stars shone out, and all the town was silent. 

That was indeed a sad journey. The men 
were grieved to part with their Mandarin, for 
though he was fond of money he was also 
just. The Mandarin himself could not but 
hope Indri would hear reason and let him go 
free. He took money and jewels with him, 
thinking he might perhaps bribe Indri. 

Now, though the men and the Mandarin 
had stolen out so quietly, one pair of bright 
eyes had watched them start. Yua-nana, the 
Mandarin's daughter, had been awakened by 
their talk, and, listening, she heard of her 
father's terrible fate. She determined to 
follow, and try and save him. She roused 
her maid Si-ho, and together they hurried 
after the men, Si-ho supporting her mistress's 
faltering footsteps with her sturdy arm. 

The streets were so empty that nobody 
noticed the women as they hurried along, 
keeping as much in the shadows as they could. 
When the men passed out of the city gate the 
women silently followed. At last, just about 
midnight, the men came to the grim forest 
gate. The two women, with frightened faces, 
crept up under the shady trees, and listened 
and watched, with tear-dimmed eyes, to see 
what would happen next. 

“We have brought the Mandarin, O Indri! " 
they cried. ‘ Give us water." 

“I asked for the Mandarin's head," said 
Indri, as he came to the gate. ‘ Kill him, 
and I will give you what you want." 
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The Mandarin offered money, jewels, and 
even lands to Indri, if he would give the 
people water and let him go free, but Indri 
would not have them—nothing would do but 
the Mandarin's head. 

“ Kill me yourself, then," said the Man- 
darin. 

* I am not an executioner,” said Indri. 

Then. seeing that further talk was of no 
use, the three men drew lots to decide which 
should do the cruel deed. In the mean- 
while, the Mandarin wrote on his tablets a 
letter to his wife, telling one of the men to 
take it to her and say he had found it in the 
forest. 

* She will think wild beasts have eaten me, 
then she will not guess my real fate," he said 
sorrowfully. 

“Noble sir, I will do as you say," 
said the man. 

“Now I am ready," said the 
Mandarin. 

Indri opened the gate. 

* Come inside," he said. 

At the sound of Indri's 
voice, Yua-nana started 
forward. 

“Father! Stop:” 
she cried. “Indri `* 
shall so/ have your 
head." And she 
threw her arms round 
her father. 

The men stood and 
looked at one another 
in astonishment. Only poor Yua-nana's sobs 
broke the silence. 

At last Indri said : 

“ Is she your child? " 

* Yes," said the Mandarin. ‘ Daughter, 
to home, be silent, and do not tell your 
mother what you have seen." 

Yua-nana looked from her father to Indri 
with eyes full of tears. 

* Sir," she said to Indri, “is there nothing 
I can do? " 

Indri looked at her beautiful face, and a 
bright idea entered his head. 

* Truly," he said, “ there is a way." 

* What is it?" they all exclaimed in their 
eagerness, pressing close up to the gate. 


Then Indri turned to the Mandarin. 
Vol. V.—26. 


Iudri rolled a huge cask of water to the gate. 
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“See,” said he, “I will make a bargain 
with you. Leave me your daughter and her 
maid for nine days and nights. Promise me 
not to attempt to take her away before that 
time, then I wil! forgive you. But the maids 
must come of their own free will, mind that. 
Make up your mind quickly. I must have the 
head, or the girl." 

“If her maid goes with her, noble sir, no 
harm can happen," said one of the men. 

But the little maid began to cry. 

‘‘ Mistress," she said, “I have followed you 
thus far, but I dare not go into Indri's land." 

* Miserable wretch," said the Mandarin, 
and, before Yua-nana could interfere, he 
dashed her little maiden aside, and led his 
daughter on. As he did so, the sky began to 

grow grey with streaks of light, where the 
dawn was breaking. 

" Make haste," said Indri impa- 
tiently. 

“ Give us the water first," cried 

the men. 

" Here you are,” said Indri, 
and he rolled a huge cask 
of water to the gate. 

“When Yua-nana 
( comes in. this shall be 
4o: my frec gift to you." 
» *] am coming," 
said Yua-nana. 
* Dear father, dont 
be afraid for me. I 
am quite willing to 
go. 

Indri opene1 the gate. Yua-nana went in, 
and the cask rolled out. The father rushed 
to pull Yua-nana back, but the gate was shut 
and, though he shook it and kicked it in his 
rage, he could not get through, and the gate 
was too high to climb over. So he had at 
last sorrowfully to turn and make his way 
homewards, the men carrying the precious 
barrel of water. 

On the way the father made them promise 
not to say where his child was. He told them 
to let people suppose that Indri had let them 
have the water on condition that for nine days 
no one went near the forest. 

The next day was a sad one for Yua-nana's 
father. He distributed the water freely to all 
who asked for it. His wife was quite satisfied 
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that Yua-nana was all right if her husband said 
so. So she just went on as usual feeding her 
silkworms and scolding her maids. Oh! the 
Mandarin was sorry he had behaved so badly ! 

But poor Yua-nara was in a fright when 
she went in at that gate! You see, she was 
so tired with her long journey as well. 

“ Indri,” she said sorrowfully, “ I can't walk 
any further.” 

Indri clapped his hands, and two elephants 
appeared. Their drivers were little Brownies. 

“ Get up,” said Indri. 

So the beasts knelt, and Indri helped Yua- 
nana to get on. 

Through the forest they journeved until the 
sunlight began to peep among the forest trees 
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“I don't know," said Yua-nana, 


At last they 
It had domes 


into the dainty orchid blooms. 
stopped before a fine house. 
all gilt or gaily painted. Many beautiful 
flower-beds surrounded it. A winding path 
led from the entrance gate, guarded by stone 
lions. A screen covered with flowers shielded 
the door from evil spirits. But Yua-nana knew 
nothing of all this ; she had fallen fast asleep, 
and Indri carried her into his beautiful home. 
He put her on some soft, silken cushions 
in a grand room, left cakes and fruit by her. 
lest she should be hungry when she woke, 
then called a Brownie to take care of her 
whilst he hastened -to try and plan some 
amusements for Yua-nana, so that she should 
be willing to stay with him. His Fairy 
Mother was only too delighted to help him. 
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In all her life Yua-nana had never known 
such happy days as those which followed. 
Indri made the birds of the forest give a 
concert for her. Every day, too, he brought 
her costly presents of jewels and fine clothes. 
He picked his fairest flowers and his rarest 
orchids for the maiden, and the Brownies 
did not mind a bit ! 

They waited on Yua-nana, they showed 
her Indri's fountains, and arbours, and all 
his treasures. Their quaint little faces made 
her laugh most heartily, and she even did 
not mind Indri's ugliness. 

At last one day Indri said : 

* Yue-nana, the nine days are over, the 
path is before you, one of my Brownie guards 
will guide you to the gate, for your father 
will wait for you there.” 

Poor Indri was so sorry to part with Yua- 
nana, he could not say good-bye, nor could 
he bear to see her go. He left Yua-nana the 
Brownie to guide her, and hurried away to 
shut himself in his hut by the gate. 

“ Mother, come and comfort me,” he cried ; 
“ Yua-nana is going away and I am as ugly 
as ever." 

But his Fairy Mother answered him: 

“ My son, he who makes others happy is 
handsome and happy too." 

Before Indri could answer, Yua-na1.a tapped 
at the door. 

“You have been so good to me, dear 
Indri,’ she said; “do let me thank you 
before I go for all your kind thought of my 
happiness." | 

So Indri opened the door. 

“ What is the matter? " he said. 

For the Brownie ran away in a panic, and 
Yua-nana looked very frightened. 

“ Your dress is so fine," she said. “Indeed, 
I hardly know you, you look like a great 
Ting; and your pigtail is so long and such a 
beauty." 

Indri rushed to look at himself, and soon 
saw she wasright. His robe was a Governor's, 
or Ting's, state dress, and its grandeur made 
his handsome face still better looking. Poor 
Indri was so joyous, he wanted to dance 


.and sing, only he thought :he had better not 


do that. 
Meantime Yua-nana had been to the gate. 
Now she came quickly back. 
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“Indri! Indri!” she cried, “I can see mv 
father coming with a long train cf servants to 
take me home." 

Indri came quickly to look, then he turned 
to gaze at Yua-nana's fair face. 

“ Do you want to go, Yua-nana? " he said. 

5 4 don't know," said Yua-nana. 

“Then I will decide for you. Why, if you 
had not told me you were happy here, I be- 
lieve * should always have been ugly. Your 
sweet voice and kind heart have made me 
happy and handsome. If you don't stay 
with me, I know I shall soon grow cross and 
ugly again." 

* Oh. please, dont do that,” said Yua-nana, 
in a fright. 

Just at this moment the Mandarin knocked 
at the gate, and the Brownies, who had got 
over their panic, let him come in at once. 
He was so glad to see Yua-nana safe and 
well, and when he found out who it was who 
stood beside her, he was still more delighted. 

“ My lord Indri,” he said, “ forgive as you 
would be forgiven; let us dwell at peace 
with one another in future." 

“ By my pigtail!” said Indri, “if you will 
but give me Yua-nana for my wife, all the 
world may drink of the water; I shall not 
hinder them." 

“ If you want Yua-nana, it would be better 
to sell the water till you get money enough 
to build a house fit for her to live in." 

* [ have a house already. Come and see," 
said Indri, and he led the way to his forest 
home. The Mandarin was so pleased with 
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Indri's house, that he gave him Yua-nana for 
his wife at once, and the Brownies gaily 
spread a royal feast. 

Then when the feast was over, the Man- 
darin took leave of his daughter. Indri gave 
his father-in-law many rich presents which 
he took home to his wife, who was glad to 
hear such good news of her child. The 
Mandarin also told the people that they might 
now go and take as much water as they liked, 
and need pay nothing for it. 

At first, thousands of the good people 
round about Tao-tsin went. But, after a bit, 
because it was so easy to get, they thought 
more of the journey, and less of the value 
of the water. 

So, as years passed, and the Mandarin and 
his wife died, gradually people left off climbing 
the steep path up to the forest stream. The 
way became so hidden by brambles and 
weeds that at last it was quite lost to sight. 

No man can find it now. Only when it 
was too late, the people sorrowfully found out 
that their carelessness had lost them the 
precious water for ever. 

But though never seen by man, Indri and 
Yua-nana still live in that forest. Happy are 
they, for they drink of the water and never 
grow old. Their love for one another is as 
great as ever. “For love," said Mrs. Mena- 
ting, ^is the only thing we cannot measure 
by time or space ; it dwells with the virtuous 
and even visits the evil. It is the Royal 
Gift of the Heaven of Heavens. Love never 
dies." 


Thousands of the good people round about Tao-tsin went. 


THE blending of the most practical of sciences 
—mathematics—with the most romantic of 
our rites and ceremonies—marriage, may at 
first glance seem incongruous. But I hope 
to convince those who continue their reading 
beyond this first paragraph, that there is much 
of interest in the figure-facts of marriage, 
if they can but be set forth in picturesque 
form. 

From the reports of the Registrar-General 
we extract the information that the annual 
birth-rate in the United Kingdom is thirty per 
thousand of the population, and the annual 
marriage-rate fifteen per thousand. So for 
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every thirty births, fifteen people marry, and 
therefore for every twenty births, ten people 
marry. 

This marriage-rate not only includes 
bachelors and spinsters who marry, but also 
widows and widowers who marry again : and 
out of 456,608 persons married in 1895, no 
fewer than 42,034, or not quite one in ten, 
had been married before. 

But we have shown that for every twenty 
births, ten people marry, and we know that 
on the average one of these ten persons will 
already have been married ; we are, therefore, 
left with nine spinsters or bachelors who 


According to the last census twelve out of every twenty of the female sex were single, seven were married, and one widowed. 
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According to the last census twelve out of every twenty of the male sex were single, seven were married, and one widowed. 
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Out of every twenty babies born into the world, nine (dresseu in white) will eventually marry, eieven (in black) will not. 


marry for every twenty births. And so the 
chances at birth that a baby will eventually 
marry are nine in twenty, or rather less than 
one-half. This result may seem surprising, 
but it is largely accounted for by the great 
mortality of persons under marriageable age, 
especially of infants up to the age of five. 
No fewer than 38 per cent. of babies die be- 
fore they are five years old, and forty-four per 
cent of the whole population before the age 
of eighteen. 

Though it may be a matter of common 
knowledge that the females outnumber the 
males in this country (the actual proportion 
is 106 to 100), the subdivision of the popu- 


lation into the three great classes, single, 
married, and widowed, and the figures 
relating to these subdivisions will be new to 
most of us. 

Out of every hundred persons now living 
in this country, sixty are single, thirty-five are 
married, and five are widowed. So that, on 
the average, one person in every twenty you 
meet in the streets, in the train, or wherever it 
may be, will be either a widow or a widower, 
and three out of five will be unmarried. 

This is the general average for all coun- 
tries. In France, however, as many as forty 
in a hundred are married, eight widowed, and 
only fifty-two unmarried. People evidently 
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A woman's chance of marrying—half as great again in London, Notts, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Lancashire, and South Wales, 
as it is in Rutlandshire, Middlesex, Cumberland, Surrey, Hertfordshire. and Herefordshire. 
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The Marrying Female. No.1 ropr-sents all the Wor:22 7:23 marry in 
one year; No. 2, the portion, ra:ler more than one-h2U, wh» marry 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five; No. 3, the p^rtion, one- 
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marry earlier and oftener in France than we 
do, whereas in Chili only twenty-six in a hun- 
dred are married, five widowed, and sixty- 
nine single. The disturbed state of the 
‘country, the constant insurrections, and the 
consequent killing off of young men of mar- 
riageable age are the chief factors of Chili's 
apparent aversion to married life. 

From these inquiries we are naturally led 
to the question: How long does married life 
last? In England, an average husband and 
wife on their wedding-day may expect to live 
together for twenty-seven years, in France 
only twenty-six, in Holland and Belgium 
twenty-three, but in Russia thirty. If, there- 
fore, yoe want to enjoy a long married life 
goto Russia. You may expect a period of 
thirty years to elapse before you are parted 
either Ey death or divorce. 

Ycung people will be more particularly 
interested in our next problem :— Where 
to live if you want to be married? The 
highest marriage-rate for any European 
country is in Austria-Hungary. The average 
there is more than 17 per 1000 per annum. 
The lowest rates are in Ireland, only 10 per 
1000, and Sweden with 11 per 1000. Con- 
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quarter, who marry between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty; and No. 4, the 
portion, less than one-quarter, who marry 
at all other agos. 
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sequently the chance of a person getting 
married is more than half as good again in 
Austria-Hungary. as it is in Sweden or 
Ireland. 

To English people it will be more valuable 
to know which are the marrying counties of 
England, and. which the non-marrying. The 
lowest marriage-rates in 1895—the most 
recent year for which the full and accurate 
returns are available, were 11°! per 1000 in 
poor little Rutlandshire, 11:3 in Middlesex, 
12:1 in Cumberland, and 12:2 in Surrey, in 
Hertfordshire, and in Herefordshire. 

The highest marriage-rate. 17:2 per 1000, 
was in London, as one would naturally expect 
—so manv of the fashionable marriages being 
solemnised in the metropolis. Next in order 
come Nottinghamshire, East Yorkshire, War- 
wickshire, Lancashire, and South Wales, with 
a marriage rate slightly in excess of 16 per 
1000. Curiously enough, the same counties 
have been respectively at the top and bottom 
of the list for the previous ten years. 

Let, then, all candidates for spinsterhood 
bury themselves in Rutlandshire, while 
intending brides and bridegrooms are advised 
to make for London with all speed. 
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The Marrying Male. Wo. 1 represents all the men who marry in e c adii. ; 
one year; No. 2, the portion, not quite one-half, who marry between ) 
the ages of twentv and twenty-five: Wo, 3, the portion, more than f 
one-third, who marry between the ages of twenty-five and thirty: 


and No, 4, the remainder, one-sixth, who marry at all other ages, 


No. 4. 


At what age do people marry? The most 
popular time for a woman to get married is 
from her twenty-first to her twenty-fifth year, 
inclusive. More than one-half of the women 
who marry at all, marry in these five years of 
their life, and another quarter marry between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty. With 
men, not quite one-half marry between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five,and more than 
a third between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty. 

The average age of marrying is just over 
twenty-six for women and just under twenty- 
eight for men. These figures include re- 
marriages. For spinsters only, the average 
age is twenty-five, and for bachelors, twenty- 
six and a-half. It is a noticeable fact that, 
in the last ten years, the average age of 
marrying has, for men and women alike, 
gone up half a year. 

Quite an astonishing number of men and 
women in England and Wales still sign the 
Marriage Register with marks. The total 
in a recent year of 20,157 illiterates out of 
456,408 persons marrying, was made up of 
9239 men and 10,918 women, nearly one 
married person out of every twenty being 
illiterate! With the spread of education. 


- solemnised in this way. 


the 


however, proportion of illiterates is 
becoming smaller each year. 

There are quite a number of different ways 
in which a person may be married in this 
country. The most popular is by banns, 
according to the rites of the Established 
Church. Six hundred and thirty-three out 
of every 1000 marriages in England are 
One hundred and 
forty-seven per 1000 are civil marriages in a 
Registrar’s office, 160 per 1000 in registered 
places of worship of other Christian denomi- 
nations, including 40 in Roman Catholic 
churches, 39 by licence, 5 according to Jewish 
rites, and 3 per 10,000 by the Quakers. 

The most noticeable points in connection 
with these statistics are that in the last fifteen 
years the civil marriage-rate has increased five- 
fold from 29 per 1000 marriages to 147 per 
1000, the total according to the ries of the 
Established Church has. decreased from 896 
per 1000 to 686 per 1ooo, and for other 
Christian denominations has increased from 
73 per 1000 to 161 per 1000. 

From 1864 to 1895, the marriage-rate in 
England has decreased to the extent of two 
per thousand of the population annually. 
In Scotland and Ireland it has remained 
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stationary. So also in Denmark, Norway, 
and Prussia, though on the whole there is a 
distinct tendency to a diminution in the mar- 
riage-rate, which is specially marked in Sweden 
and Spain. 

Taking the complete quarters ending on the 
last days of March, Jure, September, and 
December respectively, the December quarter 
is most prolific in marriages, and the spring 
and summer quarters come next, about equal, 
with the March quarter a long way behind. 

Here are the figures for a recent year. 


March quarter 39,627 marriages. 


June » 60,665 »» 
September ,, 61,048 -" 
December ., 66,864 m 


The disparity in these figures is easily 
explained. The greater part of the season of 
Lent, during which very few marriages are 
celebrated in the Church of England, comes 
in the March quarter. On the other hand, 
the portion of Lent which extends into April 
is compensated for by the popularity of Easter 
as a season for marrying. 

The specially large total for the December 
quarter is almost entirely due to the number 
of marriages celebrated on Christmas Day 
and during the Christmas holidays. For 
poor people particularly, whose honeymoon 
very rarely extends beyond the day of mar- 
riage, bank holidays are naturally chosen for 
such an event. 

I now have to explode the theory which 
has been very generally held—that the 
marriage-rate acts as a gauge of the prosperity 
of the country, or, in other words, that the 
better the circumstances in which people find 
themselves the more they marry. Unfortu- 
nately the facts do not seem to bear this theory 
out. Indeed, it is impossible to deduce any 
reliable conclusions from the data at disposal. 

The marriage-rate follows no fixed law, or, 
rather, if there be a law it has not yet been 
discovered. To show how erratic its move- 
ments are, I need only point out that it rose 
steadily from 1862-1566, fell to 1869, rose to 
1873, fell to 1879. rose to 189r, and has 
pursued a zig-zag course, now up, now down, 
till the present year. 

During the same period the wealth of tne 
country has gradually increased, and its 
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prosperity has certainly not been subject to 
such remarkable variations. 

The large increase in the number of 
divorces is a prominent feature in the returns 
of recent years. 

For the five years 1867-1871, there were 
1,020,000 marriages in England and goc 
divorces, or one divorce for every 1123 
marriages. For the five years 1882-86, there 
were 1,135,000 marriages and 2280 divorces. 
or one divorce for every 479 marriages— 
more than twice as many in proportion as in 
the earlier period. Divorce is practically 
unknown in Ireland, only about four cases 
being registered in the course of a year. 

In cases of second marriages it is interest- 
to notice that widowers prefer spinsters to 
widows, though on the other hand widows, 
when marrying again, show a slight pre- 
ference for widowers rather than bachelors. 

Here are the actual figures for the year 
1895: 

15.513 widowers married spinsters, 
9256 widowers married widows; whereas 
8009 widows married bachelors, and 
9256 widows married widowers. 

More men than women marry a second 
time, the proportion being twenty-four second 
marriages by men to seventeen by women. 

The two record cases of frequent marriage 
are (1) James Gay, who was born in 1671 and 
died at Bordeaux in 1778, aged 101. Hewas 
married sixteen times, but had no children ; 
and (2) Margaret M:Dowal, a Scotch lady, 
who died in the year 1768, at the age of 106, 
having gone through the marriage ceremony 
with no fewer than thirteen different men, and 
finally survived her thirteenth husband. 

The question of marriage between blood 
relations has been discussed ad nauseam, and 
there seems to be a general concurrence of 
opinion that the children born of such parents 
are not by any means as healthy or as long- 
lived as other children. Yet in England 
amongst the aristocracy no fewer than 450 
marriages out of 10,000 are arranged between 
blood relations, an alarming state of affairs, 
which does not augur well for the future of 
our nobility. Amongst other classes the 
number of consanguineous marriages is very 
much less in proportion, being only 75 per 
10.000. 
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“You will proceed along the east coast as 
far north as the Equator, Mr. Mainwaring,” 
said the Admiral. “The fact is, I have 
received information that the Boers are kid- 
napping Kaffirs, and running them by ship- 
loads and chain gangs into Portuguese 
territory and various places under foreign 
flags. Do not hesitate to land a party of 
men occasionally just to let the natives see 
that we are in earnest over the matter." A 
few more instructions, and he shook me 
heartily by the hand, and added that he hoped 
I would lose no time in getting under way. 

Next day I said good-bye to my mess- 
mates. I felt a glowing pride as I took my 
place in the stern sheet of the boat which 
Haylett, the mate, had sent for me, and I 
had dreams of a triumphal entry before long, 
dragging a string of prizes after me, into 
Table Bay. The triumphal entry was the 
only part of my dream which came true. 

I was received on H.M.S. Spitfire with the 
usual formalities, and proceeding to the poop, 
I read my commission, after which I made a 
short speech to the men, who appeared keen 
enough for the work in hand. 

On the following day by noon the powder 
was all on board, the capstan was manned, 
and the clink! clink! was music to me, as I 
am sure it was to everyone on board. In a 
very sLort time the anchor was lifted, and 
with flowing sheet and fore and aft canvas 
set, the .Spi/fire stood out of Table Bay. 

“ Are you going to put the square canvas 
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on her, sir?” said Haylett, who had been 
intent on his duties until now. 

“ No, I would rather see what her capa- 
bilities are with what she has now, Mr. 
Haylett.” 

“ Very good, sir," he replied. 

I walked backwards and forwards on the 
poop, my mind occupied with the future, 
what the result of the cruise was to be, and 
what my chances of success were. I was 
conjuring up visions of capturing dhows, 
rescuing East Indiamen from the hands of 
pirates, and making history fast, when my 
reverie was broken by Haylett, who reported 
that a brig flying Portuguese colours was 
signalling to us, and he pointed to a vessel 
on our port bow, which we were approaching 
rapidly, and which was heading directly 
for us. 

“ What on earth can she want? Pass me 
the glass. Yes, sure enough, she evidently 
wishes to speak to us. Well, we had better 
see what she requires.” 

“All right, sir," replied Haylett, and he 
took another look at her. But she was 
coming up fast, and he left me to give the 
necessary orders for checking the way on the 
schooner, to admit of the stranger communi- 
cating with us. Ina very short time we were 
within speaking distance, and in response to 
my hail someone replied in English that they 
would send a boat. We could see that pre- 
parations were being made for this. We had 
ample time to examine the Portuguese. She 
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was an ordinary cargo brig of about 300 tons, 
and by her appearance looked a pretty old 
craft. 

‘What do you think they want?’’ I asked 
of Haylett. 

“I cannot think, sir. ‘hey are so near to 
Cape Town, to which she is undoubtedly 
heading, that I cannot guess why she has 
stopped us. In an ordinary way we would 
say that it was provisions or water.” 

“May it not be 
that she wishes tc re- 


port some act of 
piracy?" put in 
Edmonds, the second 
lieutenant. 


“I shouldn't won- 
der if that were the 
case,” responded 
Haylett, “only the 
Portuguese are as 
much mixed up in 
'hat sort of thing as 
the Chinese. Now 
we shall soon know,” 
he added, and pointed 
to a boat which was 
just coming round 
the stern of the brig. 

The men were very 
clumsy with their 
oars, and as the tide was running in, she was 
carried a couple of hundred yards or more 
away from us. Their efforts to reach us 
caused great amusement to our men, who 
watched them with eager faces, and cracked 
jokes at their expense. 

At last the boat was alongside. There was 
a dark, swarthy, but handsome-looking man 
in the stern, who came on deck and asked in 
excellent English to have a word with me in 
private. ‘To judge from his appearance he 
struck me as being a Portuguese. However, 
I found out afterwards that he was of Jewish 
extraction. I led the way to the cabin, and 
asking him to be seated, sat down opposite, 
and looked at him for an explanation of his 
visit. 

“I offer no apology for stopping your 
ship," he began, * for I have information for 
you of a valuable kind. I know your Admiral 
at Cape Town. He has told me many times 
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of his anxiety to put down the slave ‘raffic, and 
if that is your errand, I have some news for 
you, of which you may care to avail yourself." 

I nodded, ar.j made a gesture of assent. 

“Well,” he continued, “I can tell you of 
a large slaver, with over 800 slaves on board. 
This is the result of an incursion into the 
Somali country. If you are going up the 
east coast you stand a good chance of inter- 
cepting the vessel. She is not the ordinary 
dhow, but a large British-built ship of some 
500 tons, schooner rigged, with square canvas 
forward." 

“Are Englishmen connected with this 
enterprise?" I asked. 

“I do not think 
so, he 


plied. 


TC- 
** [t 1s 
a company 
formed for 
the 
purpose 


€Cxpress 
of 
capturing na- 
tives and sell- 
ing them 


slaves. 


as 


—a nother look at her. 


" What is your object in giving me this 
information ? " 

“I like the English, and I abcminate this 
iniquitous system of slavery. l seek nothing 
—my motive is disinterested.” 

“ May I ask where you are going now? ” 

“I am on my way to Cape Town. The 
brig is a trading coaster, and gave me a 
passage round." 

“ Would you care to accompany me? You 
might be useful in helping me to intercept 
this vessel," I asked. 

*] am quite ready to do that, but if vou 
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require me to go with you, I must ask some- 
thing for my time by way of recompense.” 

* You shall have a hundred pounds the 
day I capture the slaves,” I at once replied. 

Here was a chance for which I was only too 
eager, and I mentally thanked my lucky star. 

“You will find on board this ship a fair 
amount of treasure if lam not much mistaken,” 
and he looked at me in an inquiring way. 
=“ You shall have your full share of that," I 
said, understanding his look. 

* You have got a fast vessel, I think, sir," 
he said, when the boat had left us, and we 
stood away from the Portuguese. “She 
looked a perfect picture from the brig. If I 
may venture to advise you, sir, I would lose 
no time in getting northward. The vessel I 
spoke to you about will be on her .way now. 
and I should like to get her before she enters 
the Mozambique Channel." 

“ You know the course she will come, 
then?" I suggested. 

“I am almost sure, but I am anxious to get 
ahead. We have a much better chance if we 
reach the north of the Mozambique before 
she does." 

I assented, and told Haylett to get the 
square sail, and all three studding sails, set. 
He did so, and we were soon going along 
about seven and a half knots, and our speed 
increased as the wind freshened. 

I found our latest addition to the ship an 
interesting companion. He had been in all 
parts of the world, and was full of useful in- 
formation. He informed me that his name was 
Levison, and that he was one of the partners 
in some firm in Alexandria; that he was 
travelling about for the purpose of finding 
fresh centres of trade and was paid by his 
own firm, and an English Syndicate with 
which they were about to amalgamate. He 
said he had been very successful in his enter- 
prise, and he was now going to wait in Cape 
Town until he heard from the head of the 
firm again. 

The wind came away westerly, and the 
Spiffre went before it like a racehorse. 
Levison showed no anxiety until we neared 
the entrance to the Channel between Mada- 
gascar and the mainland, a little over a fort- 
night after leaving Cape Town. The wind 
still held fair, and we continued to scamper 
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along at a good rate. As we got further 
north, he scarcely left the deck, and he would 
stand for hours searching the horizon with the 
glass. 

* Do you think she will show fight?" I 
asked one day. 

* She is well-armed, but not so heavily as 
you are," he replied, * and I think when they 
see so formidable a show of grinning teeth 
as the Spitfire has, they will abandon any 
attempt at resistance. The plan will be to 
get as close to her as possible before she 
knows what we are up to." 

* But she is a larger vessel, sir, I think," 
remarked Edmonds, who was standing near 
us at the time. There was a certain suspicious 
glance in his eye as he put in that remark. 

“Certainly she is much bigger than the 
Spitfire,” Levison answered quietly; “but 
they will not fight when they see your heavier 
metal." 

Still Edmonds shrugged his shoulders in 
a way that told me the young man was sus- 
picious of some treachery, and was far from 
comfortable in his own mind about Levison's 
motive. 

We were about one hundred miles south 
of the island of Comoro, and Levison and my- 
self were having breakfast together, when 
Haylett entered the cabin and reported a 
vessel answering the slaver's description on 
the starboard bow.  Levison immediately 
rushed on deck, and, aíter looking intently 
through a glass for some seconds, declared 
that that was the ship he had spoken of. 
There was of course great excitement at 
once. The boatswain's whistle blew its shrill 
call, and the men were told to finish breakfast 
at once and prepare for action. Two of the 
long boats were cleared and made ready in 
case of boarding. 

“What do vou make of her, Mr. Haylett ? ” 
I asked. 

“ She looks like a large schooner, sir, and 
she is keeping to her course. I should say 
a couple of hours will see us alongside.” 

“Then have the men to quarters, and let 
her come off a point," I said. 

“Very good, sir." 

“I think by the way she is coming for us, 
sir, she means fighting," said Minns, as I 
crossed over to the leeward side of the vessel. 
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“What do you make out of the flag she is 
now showing?” I asked. 
“Cannot tell, sir; it looks like a private 


flag. It is yellow with suns and moons on, 
Ithink. She is full of men and they are all 
blacks." 


The two vessels were now approaching each 
other fast. I was surprised at the audacity 
of the slaver. Up to the present she had not 
altered her course a single point from the 
time we had sighted her. 

“ Try her with a shot across her bows," I 
shouted to Haylett, who was looking im- 
patiently from me to the slaver. But no heed 
was paid to this challenge. 

She was near enough now to present a very 
strange spectacle. "There was not a yard on 
her but was braced to a different angle. Her 
foresail seemed to be different coloured patch- 
work, and the general make-up of the vessel 
pointed to great slovenliness of seamanship. 
Her hull was black, and her lines though 
old-fashioned, were good, and spoke of an 
English build. 

“ Give her another shot,” I called out again 
to my mate. We looked to see the effect of 
this shot, which sent the water splashing over 
the vessel's -forecastle. We could see that 
there was a great commotion on board. 

The vessels were quite near now—in fact, 
we could hear voices ; still she held on with- 
out swerving from her course. It was an 
anxious time for me, and for a moment I 
was undecided. 

“I think she means to be in first with her 
broadside, sir," shouted Edmonds to me, as 
he sprang on deck from the shrouds to see 
that everything was ready. 

“ Well, I'll give her another shot. 
rigging this time, Mr. Gunner." 

The result of this shot was that the fore 
topmast fell with a crash, and this was followed 
by a tremendous yell. We could hear orders 
sung out, and could see that efforts were now 
being made to check her speed. A perfect 
pandemonium ensued, and it seemed at one 
time as if she were going to run us down, for 
she was so near now that we could scarcely 
have crossed her bow, and we were as close 
to the wind as we could be. 

We had shortened sail, and I gave orders 
for more canvas to be taken in, as I saw the 
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actions of those on the slaver. The vessels 
were now lying within easy biscuit throw. As 
soon as we passed I had the helm put up, 
and the schooner came round under tlh: 
stern of the slaver. We passed so near that 
we had a splendid view of her decks. 

There was still a lot of confusion, but the 
shouting had ceased, evidently in obedience 
to an elderly, grave sort of man on the 
quarter deck, who was making some sign to 
us and speaking, but his voice was drowned in 
the noise of the ropes as we came round. 
The vessels were now abreast, and as there 
seemed to be no resistance, I directed Haylett 
to take one boat, and the boatswain another. 
taking care that every man was well armed, 
and told them to board the brig, but to be 
cautious in their approach. The rest of our 
men stood to their guns ready at the sign of 
any treachery to pour in a broadside. 

When the blacks saw the boats approaching 
their excitement was intense—the whooping, 
yelling, and violent gesticulation reminded 
one of some overcrowded menagerie. The 
boats ran alongside, and the men sprang on 
board. But there was no resistance. I saw 
Haylett approach the old chief on the quarter 
deck. He seemed very anxious to explain 
something. He kept pointing first at us and 
then at his crew, and placing his hand upon 
his heart, evidently trying to convey to us his 
peaceable intentions. 

Presently the boatswain came back in one 
of the boats with a message from Haylett 
asking for further instructions. The vessel, 
he reported, was something between a pirate 
and a slaver, he did not know which, and had 
about six hundred men on board. I sent 
Edmonds back with the boatswain with orders 
for Haylett to come himself. His opinion 
was that the slaver had been recaptured by 
the slaves, as they all seemed free ; that there 
was an old chief on board, who appeared to 
have a large number of officers, whose position 
he could not quite understand. There were 
also some Lascar sailors on board, but no 
one who could speak a word of English. 

I consulted with Levison, who suggested 
that all arms should be taken from the strange 
ship, and that the two vessels should proceed 
back to Cape Town.  Haylett seemed to 
think that was a good plan, so we arranged 
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that the Lascars should come to the Spire 
and half our men should stay on board the 
prize, which was to follow us. Levison 
agreed that it would be best to confine the 
old chief to his cabin. Haylett said he was 
quite harmless, but one or two of the officers 
he would advise should be kept prisoners on 
the schooner, and I agreed that they should 
be transhipped at once. We stood by 
the slaver until these arrangements 


Were carried out. 


I was surprised to find 
such a large quantity of small arms. 
There was some difficulty in stowing all the 
men, but they seemed docile enough, and 
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as all arms were taken from them I felt re- 
assured. 

I noticed when the officers were brought 
on board, Levison went below. That night 


The result of 
this shot was 

that the foretop- 
mast fel with a 


crash. 


he and I sat up late ; 
in fact, the sun had 
already risen when I 

turned in. The vessel was 
now heading for Cape Town. 
I was too excited to sleep, and 
was very pleased when Minns 

knocked at my cabin door, and 

told me that the slaver had signalled. 

I went on deck and found she was about 

five miles astern, so we took in canvas, 
and waited for her to come up. 

As soon as she was within musket shot, 
they put out a boat, and Haylett came on 
board. He was delighted with the prize, and 
informed me that he considered she had quite 
twenty thousand pounds' worth of valuables 
on board independent of what tne schooner 
might bring. He said he could not under- 
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stand why they did not fight, or at least try 
to cripple us so that they might escape. He 
shook Levison warmly by the hand, and asked 
what he considered his share of the spoil. 
Levison laughed and said he would like to 
have a memento or two of the trip. 

I was very anxious after Haylett’s account 
of things to visit the ship myself, so Levison 
and I went back in the boat, and Haylett 
remained in charge of the Spitfire. There 


had been no exaggeration on the part of my 
The luxury of the after-cabin 
The boatswain had 


chief officer. 
simply astounded me. 
been overhaul- 
ing things. 
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Admiral’s ship, and, passing inside, took up 
our position about two furlongs nearer the 
shore. As we passed the flag ship great 
interest was taken in our prize I could see, 
and I would not have exchanged places with 
the Admiral himself. As soon as the anchor 
was dropped, Levison requested permission 
to go ashore. I shook hands, thanking him 
heartily, and pressed his acceptance of a 
hundred pounds. While I was talking to him, 
there wasa signal from the Admiral's ship, and 
in a short space of time I was going up her 
side. The officers crowded around me, and 
I had to answer 
some scores of 


making disco- questions on 
veries at every — my way to the 
turn. ; A id i al | cabin. 

“I reckon [ j vp '* Hullo, 
shall retire Mainwaring! 
from the ser- what have you 
vice when this got there?” 
‘ere old Ara- shouted myold 


bian Nights is 
selled up,” and 
the old man 
grinned. “Why 
she is full of 
gold and silver 
one way and 
another. Then 
the jewellery ; 
oh, Lord, sir,it 
makes your 
eyessore." He 
opened several 
drawers, and I ; 
saw sufficient to tell me that Haylett had not 
over estimated her value. Levison very much 
admired a ruby necklace. so I told him he 
might as well take it. He thanked me, and 
remarked that he wished to get ashore as 
soon as he arrived at Cape Town, and as he 
4lid not know where he might be when the 
settling day came, he would do so. I thought 
he was not greedy in his estimate of his due 
Share. Then as a precaution, 1 had the old 
chief, as Haylett called him, a very digni- 
fied, fat old man, conveyed to my own ship 
and confined in one of the state rooms. 
Nothing eventful occurred until the day 
-we sailed into Table Bay. We saluted the 


chief with great 
heartiness as I 
entered his 
cabin. I brief- 
ly explained 
that she was a 
slaver, and re- 
lated the cir- 
cumstances of 
her capture. 


“Capital, 

“I reckon I shall rotire from capital,” and 

the service when this 'ere old Arabian the Admiral 
Nights is selled wp,” and the old man grinned. $ 

i i3 rubbed his 


hands. “ Why, she is quite a frigate. You 
have managed well, and you did right to return 
under the circumstarices. It will please the 
Governor. I am dining with him to-night. It 
is fortunate, Mainwaring, that you have justified 
my choice, for you are young to have com- 
mand of the schooner. Your uncle, the earl, 
will be delighted, I know, and wil! have good 
cards to play when next he sees my lords of the 
Admiralty. Now I won't detain you longer. 
You will, I hope, give me the pleasure of 
your company at lunch to-morrow. ` 

I bowed, expressed my acknowledgment 
of his kindness, and took my departure. 

About half-an-hour after I had gained 
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my own ship a note came from 
the Admiral directing me to 
land the captured officers, and 
convey them under escort to 
the gaol. The old chief, who 
had sulked the whole way 
back, and would not speak to 
anyone, brightened up, and 
secmed pleased that his con- 
finement to a small cabin was 
at an end. 

Next morning, while I was 
shaving, Haylett reported a 
signal from the Admiral re- 
questing my presence. Telling 
him that I should not be back 
to lunch, I ordered my gig, and 
obeyed the Admirals sum- 
mons. I was received on deck 
by the same lieutenant as the 
day previous. There was, how- 
ever, no crowding this time. of 
the officers around me, but I 
saw one impudent midshipman 
give me a strange stare, and 
then hide his face, which was 
convulsed with laughter, in his 
hands. 

The lieutenant also noticed it, and gave 
him a stern look, which, however, was quite 
lost on the culprit. I fancied that there was 
a smirk on his own face. 

I drew myself up to my full height, just to 
let him see I would stand no familiarity or 
nonsense, but somehow the very air of my 
old ship was different, and I hed a lurking 
suspicion that somehow things had gone 
atwist. I was conscious of a sinking feeling, 
and I wished the interview was over. Still, 
[ argued, what could be wrong— whatever 
had taken place? Why, there was the slaver, 
and that she was a valuable prize, I knew. 
All sorts of things passed through my mind, 
but never anything approaching the real 
solution of that indescribable feeling of 
coming disaster. 

Nothing depresses a man's spirits more 
than the fear of the unknown. "There was 
ridicule in the first lieutenant's face, as he 
knocked at the door of the Admiral's cabin, 
before announcing mc. I found the Admiral 
pacing the floor, and his face left no doubt 
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The Admiral banged his fist on the teble. 


on my mind that I was in fora " wigging.”’ 
Still, I whispered to myself, the prize at all 
events cannot be explained away ; I must get 
credit for that whatever happens. In a gruff 
voice the Admiral told me to be seated, and 
pointed to a camp-stool sort of chair. He 
did not shake hands, nor did he extend to me 
the courtesy generally expected from one who 
has invited you to lunch. 

* Now, sir," he began, as soon as I sat 
down, “ perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me what the dickens you mean.by bring- 
ing that vessel here with your cock and bull 
story ? ” 

“ Do you refer to the Spitfire, sir, or the 
slaver ?"' 

“ Slaver, sir! She is no slaver. I wish I 
had been at Jericho before I gave you charge 
of the schooner. You have got me into a 
nice row.” 

“She must be either a slaver or a pirate, 
sir,” I meekly interposed. 

“ Do you think that there is nothing clse 
afloat but pirates or slavers, that you must go 
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and seize the first ship you come across?" 
and the old man glared at me like an infuriated 
tiger. 

* But you don't mean to say that the 
capture was not full of blacks—full of 
slaves ? " 

“ You infernal fool! What you call slaves 
are the bodyguard of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
and what you designate a slaver is a ship of 
war—the only ship of war, I may say, of His 
Majesty of Zanzibar; and the man you had 
confined in your state-room is no less a 
person than the Sultan himself," and the 
Admiral banged his fist on the table. 

The perspiration stood out in cold drops 
upon my forehead. The peculiar smell of 
the cabin, in fact, the whole scene, shall I 
ever forget it? The Admiral paced up and 
down. I was beginning to feel faint and sick, 
and heartily wished myself out of the scrape. 

“ But, surely, sir, there must be some mis- 
take. The vessel was actually described to 
me by a man named Levison, who accom- 
panied me, and assured me that she was a 
slaver," I ventured now to put in, but I experi- 
enced great difficulty in arranging my 
thoughts. The Admiral stopped, and looked 
at me with a pitying glance of contempt. 

“ Levison, I may tell you," he went on in 
sharp jerks, “is a rogue. He was Prime 
Minister, or Grand Vizier, to His Majesty, 
and was dismissed from his service for an 
accumulation of misdeeds. He had just 
come from his post when you must needs 
pick him up, and help him to be revenged. 
In a word, sir, you have, by your infernal 
stupidity or foolery, captured the army, 
navy, and the Sultan of Zanzibar him- 
self, as he was on his way to pav a formal 
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visit to some island under Portuguese or 
French protection. What will happen now, 
I dont know. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if it led to war." Here the Admiral 
stopped for want of breath, and mopped his 
head with his handkerchief. 

* You had better send in your papers. | 
cannot see what excuse you have, or can in- 
vent, for this unwarrantable outrage on the 
sovereign of a friendly State." 

I sat for some time like a man in a trance. 
If I could have laid hands on Levison then, 
I know I should have killed him. What a 
precipitate fool I had been! It was all clear 
to me now. 

Instead of going back to my ship, I 
directed my men to row me ashore, where I 
wrote a note to Haylett, and told him of the 
blunder we had made, and sent in mv resigna- 
tion. How I escaped court-martial remains 
a mystery to me, but I fancy I owe it to the 
fact of the Admiral being a distant relative, 
and to family interest. 

* * * * s 

I heard afterwards that the feelings of the 
Sultan were soothed by a grand féte that was 
given in honour of himself, his army, and 
navy, and when he departed he was accom- 
panied on his journey by two of our frigates 
asaspecialescort. Before long he voluntarily 
placed himself under British protection, and I 
have been assured by more than one that it 
was really managed during his brief sojourn 
at Cape Town, of which I was the cause, 
where he first had the opportunity of knowing, 
and therefore, of course, liking the British. 

So far my country has not recognised my 
services, and I have not been iacluded in 
any of the Jubilee or birthday honours. 
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THE OLDEST OBSERVATORY IN THE WORLD. 


HINA. Is the 
standing puzzle 
of the world ; 
it always has 
been, and pro- 
bably ever will 
be. From the 
height of our 
superior civili- 
sation we look 
down with 
amused curio- 
sity—and per- 
haps a smile of 
something like 
pitying con- 
tempt — at the 
childishness with which the Chinese hold to 
effete methods and outworn institutions: and 
then, when we have penetrated bevond the 
barrier of their exclusiveness, we are amazed 
to find that in some of the greatest of our 
achievements in art and science this curious, 
scarcely-known people has forestalled us by 
centuries. 

Tycho Brahe, the great Danish astronomer, 
was the first European to construct astrono- 
mical instruments of metal ; and here in this 
now somewhat neglected observatory of 


Pekin we have metal instruments of high 
Vol. V.—27. 


A dragon carved on one of the 
instruments. 
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scientific utility, about whose age the only 
certain thing that can be said, is, that they 
were centuries old in 1279, when Kublai Khan 
conquered the city. 

But it is not alone as evidence of the great 
advance which astronomical science had 
attained so many centuries ago in China that 
these instruments are remarkable. Viewed as 
works of art, they are perhaps even still more 
wonderful. The beauty and boldness of 
design, and skill of workmanship, would tax 
the very highest resources we possess to-day, 
and I doubt if, even then, these Chinese 
relics of antiquity would not be found to be 
incomparable. 

The observatory, standing, as it does, 
higher than the city wall, attracts the attention 
of the sight-seer from the first, and not alone, 
because of its massive square proportions, 
but also because the Chinese, true to their 
traditional habit of being unlike all other 
nations, expose their beautiful instruments to 
wind and weather, most of them being 
actually set up on a square terrace high above 
the city, standing out clear and distinct 
against the sky. 

On the conquest of Pekin by Kublai 
Khan in 1279, when he made the famous 
old city his capital, his astronomers found 
that some of the instruments, which were 
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spoils of ancient wars, were unsuited to 
the latitude, and therefore slightly defec- M | - Tubos oti 


tive in calculation. 


Father Verbiest, 
was director of the 
Astronomical 
Board, and, in 
1670, at his sugges- 
tion, some six new 
and more accurate 
instruments were 
made. 

The Mongolian 
circles were divided 
into 360} degrees, 
and only up to 1th 
of a degree did 
they furnish read- 
able measurements. 
Verbiests instru- 
ments had circles 


Three instruments in the Pekin Observatory. 


kublai ordered new 
instruments to be made, and two of 
these comparatively modern works can 
still be seen in the courtyard, exposed, 
like all the rest, and, like them, appa- 
rently uninjured by time or weather. 

In the beginning of the present dynasty 
the Jesuit fathers were in favour with the 


Emperor K'ang Hsi. One of them. 
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divided into 360 degrees; and by 
means oi the diagonal and a 
movable divided scale, the ob- 
server could read to fifteen 
seconds, or 41,th of a degree. 
These additions to the ancient 
stock were easier to adjust, and 
much handier to use. It is inter- 
esting to notice that, artistically, 
they are in design and execution 
distinctly Mongolian, and as won- 
derful in this respect as the others. 
Indeed, if we take the long line 
of contributions, the dates of con- 
struction of. which are dulv attested, we find that in the 
instruments of antiquitv, those of Kublai Khan in 1279 
and those of Father Verbiest in 1670, there is little or 
no evidence of the passage of time. The leap over 
centuries appears to have less effect on Chinese life 
and thought than the passage of a few years has with us. 
One instrument. alone differs in style and design 
from the others. It is remarkable for this, and also for 
the fine finish of its scales. It is an altitude and 
azimuth instrument made in the fifty-fourth year of 
lv ang-Hsi, and its dissimilarity from the others 
may be accounted for by the fact that it is 


3 understood to have been a present to the Emperor 

| from King Louis NIV. of France. 
wm l-ntrance to the observatory by the front gate 
Ee leads to a hall of fine proportions. This is, 
jan however. but rarely used ; admission as a rule 


being obtained through a small gateless gateway 
at the side. 
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Passing through this you find yourself in a 
yard surrounded on three sides by one- 
storeyed buildings. Here, shaded by trees, 
which appear to have taken root by chance 
and flourished through neglect, are to be seen 
two large bronze instruments, an armillary 
sphere, and an astrolabe, both exposed for 
centuries, and both without sign of flaw or 
wear, their beauty and grandeur quite un- 
diminished. 

The one-storeyed buildings, which sur- 
round the yard on three sides, are empty and 
unused. 

On a huge terrace of substantial brickwork, 
about 4oft. square and 7oft. high, which over- 
looks, and forms part of, the City Wall, is the 
most numerous collection of these wonderful, 
artistically grotesque instruments. Access to 
the terrace is obtained by two flights of 
winding stairs. 

In front, as one reaches the top of the stairs, 
isa huge celestial globe. seven feet six inches 
in diameter, having the planets and principal 
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constellations shown by raised stars made in 
a bright yellow bronze, and fixed in their 
proper positions on the chocolate-brown body 
of the globe. ‘There are eight instruments in 
all, and each is worthy of detailed description 
if only space permitted. 

‘The observatory is not now systematically 
used, and the children of the city are allowed 
to plav at will among these beautiful relics. 
Trees grow unchecked, displacing here and 
there the brickwork, and even in some in- 
stances upsetting with their roots the level of 
the instruments. Indeed, to obtain a photo- 
graph of one of the instruments I had to wait 
some three months or so until a huge tree 
which had been blown down on it had been 
stolen, piece by piece, by the poorer towns- 
folk. 

A guard of soldiers is kept constantly on 
duty in the observatory, but their peculiar 
task appears to be to exact as much 
* Cumshan," as possible out of sight-seeing 
foreigners. 
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The outer court of the observatozy, showing the 
observatory proper in the background. 
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*OvT a bit further, sir," said 
a voice behind me. I was throw- 
ing as long a line as I could in a 
swollen river, when I was inter- 
rupted. I looked round and saw 
beside me a tall, well-preserved 
man, who was pointing towards a 
certain spot in the stream. 

"A wee bit further, and yell 
be over the yellow stane. Ye see 
where the waters breaking." I 
lengthened my line, and cast fur- 
ther out, and as I did so I found 
I was fast in a fish. 

“T told ye so; she's always 
there," the man cried, as my 

line raced out, and I followed as 
best I could down the rough bank 
of the river. The stranger grew quite 
nd excited over the struggle, and came 

„after me gaff in hand. 

! " "Oh, the wanton," he shouted, as the 
E Sut l m salmon leapt into the air in a supple curve. 

EN Ay os " Keep her tight, give her no rest," he went on, 
: b Secun as I got in the slack of the reel. “Many's the time 

I ve hooked her, but she always broke me or got away 
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with her devilments. But her time's come now, I’m thinking, and who but me should put 
the gaff into her? " 


This went on for some time, as the fish raced down and across the stream, or threw 


itself into the air, till at last its efforts became feebler, and it seemed that I had won the day. 


“Fetch her down stream," shouted my companion, who was in a perfect frenzy now. 


* Drown her. drown her!” 


At last I could reel up. and gradually I brought the fish closer and closer to the edge, 


where my strange acquaintance crouched, ready with extended gaff. 


Cop;right, 1898, by Frederick Gordon, in the United States of America. 
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“Aye! your times up now, my lass,” he 
shouted, as the beast came in belly up under 
the iron. ‘ Blood for blood," he gasped, as 
the sharp point descended, and with a steady 
pull he dragged the writhing creature on 
shore. He kicked the fish up the bank, mut- 
tering curses in Gaelic, which I did not 
understand, till there was no further risk of 
its rolling back into the water. 

“At last. at last," was all he said, and sat him- 
self down. His 
excitement was 
gone, but there 
was a gleam of 
satisfaction in his 
eye as he looked 
at the still quiver- 
ing fish. 

I was able to 
have a good look 
at him now. A 
very tall man, 
getting well on 
in years, but 
still straight 
and vigorous. 
There was no- 
thing very re- 
markable about 
him, except, per- 
haps, his eyes, 
which at times 
flashed wildly, 
and at times 
seemed as if fixed 
on some far dis- 
tant scene. And 
then he remained 
lost in thought. ^ met 

Presently he be- ayy, N 
gan to chat like an | X. OY 
ordinary mortal, | 
and asked what 
sport I had had lately, and told me the 
best places in the river to fish. We lit 
our pipes, and I produced my flask, and 
after he had drunk he said somewhat apolo- 
getically : 

* Ye'll be thinking me queer, perhaps, the 
way I went on about yon fish ? " 

I didn't know exactly what to say, but 
mildly deprecated any notion of the sort. 


s 


“D’ye think that was a fish ye caught the day?” 
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“Yell have heard the story of the yellow 
stane perhaps ? " 

I said I never had. 

“Oh! theres many that will tell you the 
story, but none else kens /he story, except the 
minister. I told him one day, after he had 
nearlv caught her, but she broke him, the 
crafty one. D'vethink that was a fish ye caught 
the day? No; it was a woman, a bad woman. 
I may have queer fancies, but ye've done mea 
good turn, and I'll 
tell ye all about it. 
D’ye see this? " 
he said, opening 
his tackle - book 
and producing a 
large salmon fly. 
* Aye! there's 
murder on the 
point ot, and its 
wings are wound 
wi the wanton- 
ness O' a woman, 
and the tackles 
are bristling wi’ 
blood. It’s truth 
I Say,” 

I really began 
to think that he 
was queer, but he 
went on: ‘ Now, 
I'll. tell ye the 
story o' that fly." 

. And this is his 

story as I re- 

collect it. 

“The last 
| ^ laird was a fine 
ja man, honest and 
outspoken, but he 
lived abroad a 
good deal, and he 
married there- 
away. Kind o' Spanish I think she was. 
Anyhow she wasna’ English, and couldna’ 
speak English, but just in a broken sort 
o way. She was a real beauty, there’s no 
mistaking that, and as supple as a salmon 
itself. and her hands were as white as ewe's 
milk, and she had wee bit feet, and was 
always dancing about and singing. She 
didna’ fit wi’ the Highlands somehow, and she 
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didna’ take to the country folk, nor they to 
her, and we all thought it was a pity that the 
laird had brought us a foreign woman. 

* But the laird he was fair mad about her, 
and never left her, and would make her come 
out wi' him when he was fishing or shooting 
or such like. And they seemed to get on 
well enough, but we could see that she never 
really cared for him, but was onlv pleased 
that she had everything she asked for. No 
doubt she was proud o' him in her wav, for 
he was a fine upstanding man, and had a 
great position in the countrv side. 

“But there came a time when all this 
changed. That was after the Count came. 
He was kin to her, they sav, and a soldier in 
his own countrv—a wee slip o' a man, wi’ 
hands and feet as small as the lady's, and a 
big, black moustache a-hanging down that he 
could ha’ dried his face wi. And the way 
they two carried on was past belief. We 
could see it all, but the laird didna’, though 
we could guess he disliked the man, and was 
jealous o' his wife being so much wi’ him. 

“ Well, one day I was sitting up there among 
the hazel bushes. I had been looking for 
birds' eggs, for I was little more than a lad 
then. Presently the laird came along. He 
had his gun wi’ him, as he often had when 
he took a walk round the woods, and he sat 
down beside me, and talked wi’ me, and 
asked me to look after the pheasants’ eggs 
and such like. 

“We hadna’ been there more than a few 
minutes when who should come along the 
river bank but the Count and my lady. He 
had a fishing rod wi’ him, though he didna’ 
ken how to use it, but I'm thinking she 
made it an excuse for taking him out wi’ 
her. They were talking and laughing just 
where we're sitting now, and we could hear 
what they said. They were making fun o' 
the laird, and worse they said than that. 
Even I, a bit lad, understood what it all 
meant, but I tried to look as if I didna' take 
on. I could see that the laird knew all now. 
Oh! but his face was gash, and the knots 
were standing out o' his hands, and his 
fingers clenched the stock o' his gun. I 
thought there would be murder, and was 
thinking to offer to carry the gun for him, when 
the stock snapped in two in his grasp like 
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the stem of a pipe, and he let the pieces fall 
among the ferns.  Dut he sat quite still, 
looking straight before him, as a man might 
look at a wraith. 

* And they two went on with their talking, 
and I heard her say wi’ a laugh: * But I play 
with him like a feesh, like a feesh.' The 
laird's face grew whiter, but he sat there like 
a marble rock. 

“At last the Count began fishing, and at 
the first cast his line got hanked and his fly 
—the very flv ye see—stuck on the yellow 
stane, and wi’ all his pulling he couldna' get 
it away. And my lady she laughs and takes 
the rod, and tries to get the line free, but 
she couldna' do it. I think I see her now, 
as she stood, that jimp and supple that she 
just looked like a part o' the rod she was 
holding. At last she gave it up, and said she 
would go into the water and let the fly go. 
The Count tried to stop her, but it was no 
use his talking to 7er, a chickeny bit man like 
you, when she had her mind to ánything. 
There are some stones running out, though 
ye can't see them; the river wasna' so high 
as it is now, and the water was just over them. 

“ So she off wi’ her shoes and stockings and 
in she went, and I mind thinking her feet 
were just like two wee trouties plashing in 
the water. But she hadna' stepped over more 
than two or three stones when the Count 
made up his mind to stop her. So he took 
the line in his hand and pulled wi’ all his 
might, thinking to break it. The line didna' 
brak, but the fly came away with a spang, 
and hit the lady straight in the face just as 
she was reaching her foot to the next stone. 
She slipped, and wi'a cry she fell into the 
water, and before ye could say a word she 
was whirled down among the rocks. 

“ The laird sprang from his seat like a wild 
deer, and was into the river before we could 
stop him, but it was useless. He was carried 
down and knocked against the stones, and I 
had to go into the stream myself and pull 
him out—half dead and covered wi' blood. 
But he had all his senses about him still. 
The Count's reel was running out like mad, 
and his rod was bent like a great serpent, and 
I knew that the hook was in fer. 

“< Bring her to shore, ye miserable fool,’ 
shouted the laird, but the man had lost his 
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wits, and didna’ know what to do. So 
my master he just snatched the rod from 
his hands and raced down the bank as 
the line ran out. 

“Tt was a terrible retribution! ‘There 
he was wi’ his eyes ablazing and his face 
like snow, playing the woman who had 
done him such a shameful and shameless 
wrong. 

“He put a strain on the line to try 
and bring her head above water, ‘and we 
saw a face come up above the broken 
rapids and heard a cry. It wasna' a hu- 
man sound, but just a sort o` screech like 
an animal gives in pain. We knew the 
reason afterwards. 

“ Then the laird let the line go out and 
followed down the broken water till he 
came to the place where ve killed yon fish 
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to-day. Ye ken it's a still sort o pool, where | es. b. Nes qoe 
the water falls dead in a kind down among the rocks,” 


o' bay. Well: there he 
pulled her to shore, 
but she was but 

a poor 


“Twas I who cut it out, and 
bare the thing up to the big house; 
and the laird he went afore me, 
like a man in a dream, 
muttering: ‘ Just like a 
feesh, just like a feesh.’ 
“That’s the story, sir, 
and ever since then 
there’s always been 
a muckle fish be- 
hind the yellow 
stane, and I always 
fancied that it was 
her come back 
again to haunt the 
river. Inevercould 
forget that awful 
beastlike cry, and I 
suppose it made me 
dream at nights and 
think strange things, 
and it seemed a sort o' 
duty on me to try and 
kill her, but as I've said, 
I never could manage 
it. But you've done it 
to-day, and who but 
me should have sent 
dead broken thing, and the hook was sticket the iron into her? I'll sleep better o' nights 
right through her lips. now, I think. Good evening. sir." 
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Quite recently there has 
been a revival of the art of 
pictorial impersonation on 
the stage, and—as in the 
case of the rollicking one-act 
farces which delighted the 
disappearing generation — 
the variety theatres are pro- 


viding the boards for its 
exhibition. 


An. admirable exposition 
of this form of entertainment 
is the performance which 
Signor Rino Pepi is giving 
at the London Pavilion at 
the time of writing this 
article. In the representa- ` : 
tion of a lively little farce, 
this clever artist himself 
enacts all the various characters concerned 
in the plot, and the interest of the perform- 
ance consists not more in the great contrast 
between each impersonation than in the in- 
credibly short time in which the performer 
changes from one character to another. 

The little farcical sketch in which he 
appears is called * Love Always Victorious.” 
The scene disclosed is that of an ordinary 
“interior " or sitting-room. A window on 
the right opens on to a verandah ; on the left 
is a door leading to an inner room, while a 
centre opening communicates with the 
interior of the house. 

Signor Pepi, who a moment before has 
been singing a Neapolitan ditty in front of 
the curtain, appears, instantly it rises, as a 
negro servant, who lumbers, with a limp and 
a grumble, across the stage, proceeding to the 
discharge of some household duty. 

Scarcely has he made his speedy departure 
through the left door, than a grev-haired 
butler appears in the centre opening. a con- 
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trast in everything but dis- 
position, for he, too, is 
grumbling at the work thrust 
on him. 

No sooner has he dis- 
appeared than Mr. Schield, 
a rather morose-looking but 
evidently prosperous mer- 
chant, bustles in dressed 
ready for a journey. Only 
a moment has elapsed since 
the butler disappeared, and 
we can scarce believe that 
this excited individual, with 
his mutton-chop whiskers, 


high hat, and generally 
contrasting appearance, 
E can be reallv enacted 


bv the same person who 
has but a second before impersonated the 
butler. 

Mr. Schield is going on a journey and has 
fot a moment to lose, so he naturally remains 
to sing a verse of Tosti's * Good-bye "—but 
this is a little way they have on the stage of 
showing an immense desire for haste. 
Having finished his song he bustles off with a 
foreboding that trains ^re not to be charmed 
by melody. 

When he has disappeared through the 
curtains, Rose—coy, skittish, little Rose, 
Miss Schield’s maid—enters. We are so 
interested in Rose that we do not pause 
to wonder how Mr. Schield could have 
got rid of his whiskers and clothes, and 
so completely transformed himself in the 
twinkling of a couple of doorposts. It 
is sufficient that Rose is there, congratu- 
lating herself on the fact that her surly 
emplover is away. 

She runs to the window, 
there ; 


But, 
Alas! at 


and 
we all know that signal! 
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that moment Miss Schield’s voice is heard 
calling for her maid, and Rose is obliged to 
answer. 

She has scarcely disappeared through the 
curtains than Tommy Atkins—her soldier lover, 
to whom she has signalled—appears at the window, 
red tunic, striped trousers, cap, and moustache— 
such a perfect impersonation that we can scarce 
believe Tommy is represented by the very person 
who a moment before had disappeared through 
the opposite door as his coy z»amora/a. Tommy 
is disappointed at Rose's absence, but he knows 
his way to the kitchen, and seeks that hospitable 
shelter. 

As he goes out through the centre opening, the 
curtains over the door on the left are shaken. 
Someone is coming in. A moment later they are 
pulled aside, and Miss Schield enters. This 
young lady is quite unlike her maid in hair and 
dress; even in voice and gesture. To say she is 
unlike Mr. Tommy Atkins would but poorly 
indicate the 
transformation 
effected. 

She; too, 
makes her way 
to the window, 
and—signals ! 

If the maid 
dotes on the 
military, the mistress is equally charmed by the trou- 
badour; and no sooner does she retire to another room. 
than Charlie, her lover, obedient to the summons. enters, 
guitar in hand, through the window. But he has no 
sooner passed into the inner room than Nemesis. in the 
shape of an angry father, is at hand. Mr. Schield has. 
missed his train—most of us felt he deserved some punish- 
ment for his song !—and has returned. 

He is in no humour for dallyings with Cupid, 
and, soon suspecting the intrigues set afoot in his 
absence, he begins to act. Disappearing into the 
inner room, he leaves behind him a trail of 
thunder, and the lightning plays swiftly in gleams 
of flying humanity. The troubadour and the 
soldier rush in quick succession across the stage. 
while, from behind, sundry crashes of broken 
crockery and overturned furniture reach us. 

Then Charlie, frightened and bent on flight, fears 
the window, and jumps into an ottoman. The next 
moment, Tommy Atkins runs in, and, taking a flying 
leap through the window, he too disappears. Mr. 
— the: RR Schield enters with a roar andarush, and disappears. 
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Then enters Miss Schield, almost in hysterics. 
She pens an agitated letter to her father, and hurries 
off to join her lover, to carry out a planned elope- 
ment, so that the title of the sketch is justified. — There 
are more gleams of flving humanity, and when Mr. Schield 
enters a moment later, and finds the scribbled message, 
he realises that he has the house to himself, and, 
strangely enough, he does not sing about it. 

Such is Signor Pepi's entertainment; trivial in point 
of dramatic art, but wonderful as an example of what 
may be done in the way of impersonation. Signor 
Pepi uses ordinary costumes, not fastened by trick 
springs, so that his movements are always natural and 
graceful; but how he manages to effect his changes 
so as to keep the stage practically always occupied, 
and by such a succession of contrasting characters, 
is easier described than explained. 

In this little sketch Signor Rino Pepi enacts seven 
distinct characters, and, as will be seen from the 
photographs, differing widely in make-up and costume. 
When he first appears as the nigger servant he has 
a black face and scant 
grey wig. The time that 
has elapsed when, later, 
he appears as the 
butler, is barely 
sufficient to have 
enabled him to pass 
from one opening 
to the other behind 
the scenes, and yet 
in that brief space he has managed to provide himself with a 
new face, new hair, and an entire change of costume. 

Still more wonderful is the change from the maid to the 
soldier. The maid disappears through the door on the left, 
and in a brief period, which very rarely exceeds two and a 
quarter seconds, Mr. Tommy Atkins is making the best of 
his way in through the window on the extreme right. 

This means that the entire circuit of the stage has been 
made by the performer behind the scenes in addition to one 
of the most effective changes of costume that has ever been 
successfully attempted. 

signor Pepi has many advantages which considerably 
enhance the attractiveness of his performance. He is 
young, exceedingly active, of good appearance, and well 
educated. The fact that he delivers the dialogue of his 
sketch in English is an additional attraction. He is a native 
of Florence, and until recently was editor and proprietor of the 
Conte Verde, an illustrated weekly journal. 

Of good family, Signor Pepi, has had the advantage of asso- 
‘ciation with the Neapolitan Court, and the most exclusive 
<ircles of Italian society. This was how his fame as an amateur — as Tommy Atkins — 


—— as the lady's maid — 
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spread to the English residents, and through the intermediary 
of Sir Dominic Colnaghi, led to his being commanded, two 
years ago, to appear before the Queen, when Her Majesty 
was staying at the Villa Fabbricotti, Florence. 

Her Majesty was so pleased with his performance, 
that she graciously asked him to repeat two of his songs 
on that occasion, and also commanded him to repeat the 
entire performance the following evening. 

Signor Pepi is an all-round athlete, and can boast a 
powerful muscular development. At rowing, riding, driving, 
and fencing, he is an adept, and is equallv skilful in 
gymnastic exercises, his dexterity being further evidenced 
by the fact that he is an expert juggler. 

All this stands him in good stead in his entertainment, 
where dexterity of movement and the power to withstand 
fatigue are most essential. 

The actua! times occupied by Signor Pepi in making his 
changes were checked one evening for the purposes of this arti- 
cle, and it may be of interest to give the results. The change 
from the black servant to the butler took 1 1secs.; from the butler 
to Mr. Schield, 4secs.—a delay being caused through one of the 
attendants having misplaced the tray ; from Mr. Schield to Rose, 


— as Miss Schield’s lever. 


2secs.; from Rose to Tommy Atkins, 
21secs.; from Tommy to Miss Schield, 
1;secs.; from Miss Schield to trouba- 
dour, 23secs. ; from troubadour back to 
Mr. Schield, 2secs. ; from Mr. Schield to 
Tommy, 1sec. ; from Tommy to trouba- 
dour, 1sec.; from troubadour to Mr. 
Schield, 2secs.; from Mr. Schield to Miss 
Schield, 1sec.; from Miss Schield to 
troubadour, 2secs.; from troubadour to 
butler, 2secs. ; frombutlertotroubadour, 
2secs.; from troubadour to Miss Schield, 
2secs.; and from Miss Schield to Mr. 
Schield—the final change— 2secs. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Frank 
Glenister, manager London Pavilion, for 
his courteous assistance in thecollection 
of the facts of thisarticle ; and to Walery, 
Regent Street, for permission to repro- 
duce the photographs of the various 
NENNEN ERES characters which illustrate it. 


* La iláha illallah ! " 
| Full and rich as the song of a bird, fell the 
Refrain of Unity upon the toiling, sweating mart 
below, and under noon sunshine the bazaars of Cairo 
vleamed and glowed, like a great opal set in a jewel of 
silver. A blaze of colour, a glory of light. a purple 
splendour of shadow mingled wondrously in that 
seething nest of life. 
Through the eternal chatter, the drone of distant stringed 
music and whine of singers sounded ; and the busy mass 
moved like a winding rainbow, its gaudy raiment now vanish- 
ing from sunshine into shade, now rippling and flaming out from shadow into light. The 
great live monster with many hearts and heads rolled onwards—men, women, and. children. 
Turks and Arabians, Jews and Levantines, Greeks and Ethiopians—and from the tottering. 
green-turbaned Hadji of four-score to the little dirty babe in the gutter, its eyes black with 
flies, all heard the muezzin's ringing call from the minaret of the mosque. For it was a new 
voice that sounded the clarion to-day. 

* La iláha illa'llah! There is no God but God." 

Little Miskah, the daughter of Jamil al-Uzri, stood by the fruitseller's stall unnoticed in 
the crowd, and she glanced upward with more than a passing thought of Allah in her won- 
derful eyes as the voice rang out from the parapet of the minaret. 

“Abu!” whispered the parted lips; then an old woman jogged her roughly in the back. 

“Have a care, Bit o' Musk, or thy father shall hear of that glance and sigh. Come. 


hasten.” 
Copyright, 1898, by Eden Philipotts, in the United States of America. 
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“You speak vainly, Zeinab; I but re- 
peated the Name.” 

*TIamnotdeaf. ‘Twas ‘Abu,’ not ‘ Allah,’ 
passed your throat.” 

The girl's little red lips pursed up tight, 
her young bosom heaved, and there was a 
light in her eyes the veil could not wholly 
hide. Then she turned to where the house 
of her father stood beneath the shadow of the 
mosque. 

* You are given before Allah to Said Sakar, 
the grain-seller," mumbled the old woman 
who followed her. 

“Why must Allah’s name be dragged into 
it?" whispered Bit o’ Musk to herself ; but 
to her nurse she only answered : 

* Most true, and the grain-seller is a good, 
fat old man." 

She disappeared, while ancient Zeinab, 
shaking her head, followed after. 

Hard by half-a-dozen loafers were gathered 
beneath the mosque, and their conversation, 
awakened by the fresh voice of the muezzin, 
was as the utterance of a chorus to this 
story. 

* Elian Sarkis grows old," said an ancient 
water-carrier, whose back was bent under a 
plump, shining skin full from the well. “ He 
hath promoted the young man Abu Ishak to 
the Call." 

* [t is meet," said another Arab, ‘for the 
lungs of Sarkis have grown cracked in the 
service of Allah these many years.’ 

“Long it is since so clear a message fell 
from the gallery,” declared a third. 

* A marvellous victory for Allah, that the 
son of Bahram Ishak should come to be a 
server in the Holy Places," pursued the 
water-carrier. *Inshallah! He doeth what 
seemeth good to Him. He hath even drawn 
Abu, despite the blood in his veins, from evil 
company, from the abode of sin, from the 


~ two reds. * 


“Yet, cold water, dry dates, and long 
prayers cannot chill a young heart. He may 
fall back," murmured a sceptic. 

“Think it not! Whoso stumbleth on the 
same stone twice is afool. He will keep the 


` better part." 


They looked up and a spot of bright colour 


* The two reds— meat and wine. 
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on the giddy parapet of the minaret showed 
that Abu Ishak still stood above. 

From this elevated point of view the flat 
roofs of a thousand surrounding houses lay 
stretched beneath him, and, without any 
Asmodeus flight, a prying muezzin might 
gaze upon the affairs of his neighbours. But 
etiquette and law alike forbid long delay in 
the gallery. 

"He must learn to cry the Tahlil and 
depart with better speed," said a Jew. clad in 
black garments, who joined the knot of 
speakers; “else there mav happen to him 
what happened to a muezzin of tlie mosque 
by the Cattle Market. Still they tell how that 
man, who was too fond of peeping upon the 
housetops, fell by a secret bullet which had 
sped from Allah, He knows whither.” 

“Easy to guess where Abu Ishak's eyes 
wander," put in a porter who had joined the 
knot of speakers, and was at all times one 
deeply versed in the affairs of others. * Love 
of women is stronger than love of Allah when 
the heart is young. Consider, why did Abu, 
being a man of good substance, mew himself 
in a mosque? And why this mosque of 
Sofian Bey before all others? They had 
opened their arms to him at the great 
mosques surely; they had squeezed him of 
his money for repairs in the ruin of Sultan 
Hassan, or for new splendours in the fane of 
Mohammed Ali. Thus he had won glory 
and banked his wealth in Heaven, but he 
came hither, in a word, because the house of 
Jamil al-Uzri, the carpet-seller, is at the 
door, and the night wind that cools the wine 
cup in the merchant's mashrabiyah breathes 
next upon young Abu in the minaret of the 
mosque.” 

* He loved Miskah, men said." 

“Too well to lose her at a father's whim,” 
declared the porter. ‘I look at life as a 
wise man, and learn from the past to inter- 
pret the future! He is here for an end.” 

“Truly men have gone through fire and 
water and endured what is worse—long wait- 
ing, for girls less fair," declared the Jew. 

‘It is too late now,” said the water-carrier, 
preparing to depart. *'Her father hath set 
his heart on Said Sakar, whose purse and 
person are fat as his own olives, whose face is 
as yellow as his peas.” 
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“ She will be happier with him," hazarded 
the Jew. 

* Perhaps—ten years hence, not sooner," 
said the porter. 

IT. 

Meantime Miskah entered her father's 
house, and the servant of Allah, descending 
from the gallery, busied himself with the 
duties of his office. His was the task of 
cleansing the House of Prayer, of lighting the 
manifold coloured lamps that glimmered with- 
in and without the temple at times of feast and 
rejoicing, of filling and refilling the ablution 
vessels for those who came to wash and pray. 

A stout and comely youngster of good 
presence, good heart, and scanty intellect, 
was Abu Ishak. Chance willed it that in 
early childhood he had seen much of Miskah 
during days long past, when his father and 
hers were friends, and indeed bosom friends. 
But after his favourite wife died, Barhram 
Ishak took to evil ways and riotous living, 
which had presently ruined all his family ; but 
Fate struck him at the very outset of his 
journey on the narrow way. 

Amid the dark places of Cairo he was found 
with a strange knife in his breast; so they 
buried him and forgot him, all save his 
former friend, the carpet-merchant. He, from 
the first, was fearful for little Abu lest he 
should follow his father's way ; and when, as 
an unthinking boy of tender years, the lad fell 
among bad companions and for a brief space 
went astray, Jamilal-Uzri shut his door against 
him for ever, saying : “ Like father, like son." 

Meantime, the young people had grown to 
love each other as much as a Moslem man 
and maid may love before marriage ; and, 
quickened by the pure flame of an honest 
affection, this muddy-brained youngster set 
about regaining the respect and confidence 
of his father's old friend. His purpose was 
to prove that those evil instincts | al-Uzri 
suspected were planted in him at his birth, 
did not really exist there; and to that end, 
inspired moreover, as better men before him, 
by great love of a fair girl, Abu Ishak set 
forth to prove his strength. To the mosque of 
Sofian Bev, where the carpet-merchant himself 
worshipped, did tlie voung man repair, and 
there, for a full vear, he led a model life of 
work and humilitv under Jamil al-Uzri's eves. 
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But these efforts were in vain, and now, full 
weary of his daughter’s importunities, her 
father had aflianced Bit o Musk to Said Sakar, 
the grain-seller. 

“ He has a face like a pig," she said, when 
first the terrible news fell upon her; “and I 
will not wed him, as vou very well know." 

* He has a head of pure gold; and his 
ancestors were men of worth ; and marry him 
you will at the Feast of Bairam," answered 
her father. 

“ Have you no heart for the child of your 
own begetting?" she sobbed. “ What man 
of the sons of men, since the Prophet, ever 
lived a life more worthy and holy and pertect 
than Abu Ishak leads? To say ill of him is 
to lie before God.” 

“ To say he is his father's son is no lie, but 
the truth. A jackal cub does not grow into 
a sheep. I have spoken, and as Allah gave 
thee into my hand, so what he puts into my 
heart concerning thee, I shall do." 

“I would rather die than marry this bag of 
lard.” 

“ You have seen but fourteen years pass. 
and it ill becomes you from your baby-wisdom 
to speak thus of your father’s choice." 

“T will run away; I will drown myself; 1 
will fling myself down from a high place.” 

“ You are a fool, and must be treated as 
one. We will silence vour tongue and cool 
your blood where the wine cup cools. Peace 
and prayer, and a silent place to think in, shall 
best become you. Follow me!" 

Within five minutes from that moment 
Miskah had found herself locked up in the 
mashrabiyah of her father's house. It was 
as a little cage of finely-carved lattice work 
perched, like a swallow's nest, against the 
lofty side of the building. The woodwork ot 
these cages is of venerable Arabian design. 
and few ancient streets in Cairo will be found 
unadorned with them. Some are only of size 
sufficient to hold the cup and the dish of 
delicate meats; others are as a covered 
apartment adjoining an inner chamber. The 
air blows through them to keep food and drink 
sweet; and eves from below can see nothing 
of what is passing within. 

A little room communicated with the lofty 
mashrabivah on Jamil al- Uzri's dwelling- 
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house: and here, after the announcement o! 
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her future fate, Miskah was usually locked 
out of harm's way. Brief walks under the 
dragon guardianship of old Zeinab were her 
sole entertainment; and her sorrow 
sharpened by the belief that poor Abu knew 
nothing of the disaster ahead, but proceeded 
in his godly calling with dogged determina- 
tion to win her and change her father's 
opinion. 

From her walk, after Abu's voice had 
warmed her heart, Miskah entered her little 
prison and wept awhile. Presently, finding a 
dish of candied peaches, she ate of them, then 
crept into the hanging chamber of the mash- 
rabiyah, curled herselt ona pile of silk 
pillows, and fought with the tre- 
mendous problem of escape. 
Before all things it was neces- 
sary for Abu to know the 
position of affairs, but how 
to communicate with him 
puzzled her quick brain, and 
the problem she feared would 
be far beyond the reach of 
his dull wits. 

Her perch hung out above 
the roadway ; so high that 
she could gain no sight of SAM 
what was doing below; but " 5n 
above, on the opposite side of 
the street, rose the mosque of 
Sofian Bey; and as the girl's prison * "P 
was loftily situated for a mash- 
rabivah and the minaret gallery of 
the mosque chanced to be more than common 
low, it happened that the distance separating 
them was not much above twenty yards. 
Presently Miskah peeped through the lattice, 
and, looking upwards where the minaret 
gallery towered above her, she saw Abu Ishak, 
and her keen eves noted that the light had 
gone out of his face and sorrow sat there. 
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But a few hours before, the young man 
had heard what was to be, and from the lips 
of Said Sakar himself he learnt it. The grain- 
seller meant well in this confession, and told 
all bluntly when Abu entered his shop to buy 
dates and pulse. 

‘“ She is to be mine, her father wills it, and 
she will have a good husband and manv 
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She curled hers. 
self on a pile 
of silk pillows. 


jewels, such 
as girls love. 
Therefore think no. 

more of her, but seek 
elsewhere," he said. 

The other blazed for a 
moment, and his hand clenched 
over a hidden knife-hilt. Then he- 
forced down what was burning his. 
soul to cinders, even as a man cows an 
angry dog by word of command. Though 
scant of wit, Abu saw that any violent outcry 
then must mean ruin to the last faint hope. 
Therefore he bit his lips and held his passion 
and wished Said Sakar happiness in posses- 
sion of the finest pearl all Cairo held. 

“Kismet! There is no fighting against 
Fate," he said, even at the moment when his 
slow brain was planning the battle his lips. 
declared impossible. “ Allah shield Miskah 
and teach vou how to make little Bit o` Musk 
happy.” 

Then he departed, and spent his rage 
where no man's eye might behold it. For 
this he had flung over the jovs of earth—to 
find every hope and ambition broken against 
the stony heart of a grey-beard. One thing 
he knew as he felt his strong. muscles, and. 
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gasped for action, the mosque life was done. 
Service there meant nothing now. A mans 
deeds lay before him. 

Anon, as the sun turned westerly, he 
mounted to trim the minaret lamps of the 
gallery, and there he stood gazing and seeing 
nothing when Miskah noticed him. Beneath 
spread the huge city, a-glow in sunshine, 
a-glitter with a thousand. golden crescents 
above silvery domes and fairv-like minarets. 
Far away gleamed the waters of the Nile—-a 
shining ribbon in the dying green of its fertile 
basin, and still more remote, appearing above 
a tawny haze. misty pyramids rose gigantic 
and dim upon the edge of the eternal sands. 

Then, by chance, his wandering vision 
caught the sudden flutter of something 
beneath; and his mind came back behind 
his eves, and he read the meaning of a tiny 
scrap of sunset-coloured silk that danced on 
the wind through the lattice of the 
mashrabivah below. For a few moments it 
twinkled there, then vanished, for Miskah 
had seen her signal was noted. Abu it was 
who had given her the little gift on a day far 
past; and now he recognised it, and surely 
knew whose hidden fingers held it there. 

She could see him kneeling under the 
parapet of the gallery invisible to all but her. 
Then he departed, while she watched 
patiently, knowing that he would return: and 
the din and bray of the city below rolled 
against her ears as the music of bells floats 
fitfully on the unstable wind. 

Within half-an-hour Abu Ishak was again 
aloft; and then, as her eves strained upon 
him, Miskah suddenly saw a white butterfly 
flutter out from the gallery of the minaret. 
It was caught by an eddving breeze at the 
street corner. and wafted this way and that; 
but the wind blew southerly from tlie mosque 
to the mashrabivah, and, presently, after 
many an aerial gyration, the insect dropped 
upon the lattice above Miskah's head. So 
patience was rewarded, and the girl's slim 
fingers soon reached the paper butterfly- 
messenger from her lover. A tiny silken 
thread was fastened to it, a bond destined to 
great issues; while upon the butterfly's wing 
were words from Abu. 

t Pearl of the Pearls," he wrote, * from the 
dips of Said Sakar himself have I heard the 
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saddest news that ever hurt my ears and 
broke my heart. But if this reach you 1 shall 
live again, for your brainis compact of bright 
diamonds, and your mind, quickened by 
Love, is keener than daggers. Say, what 
shall I do? And first pull delicately upon 
this silken thread that unites us, so that good 
store shall rest with you, and ample means 
for the passing of letters by night henceforth 
exist between us. Show once more your 
silken kerchief as a sign, and I will wind out 
the thread as you draw itin. Thus, invisible 
to the whole world, we are united. When 
darkness falls, I shall be here for lighting of 
the lamps; then show a light, and I will draw 
upon the silk and read your message. Abu." 

With promptitude Miskah obeyed the 
directions this letter contained. First she 
drew in sufficient of the silk to leave a wide 
margin for safety ; then she used her brains 
as never before had she used them; and the 
result was a letter that Abu drew safely to 
himself after darkness had fallen and the 
mosque lamps glimmered from the gallery 
like a constellation of great stars. 

“Light of my eyes," wrote Miskah, * and 
heart of my life, I am here a prisoner by my 
father's will; and so it is best, for from this 
chamber only exists the possibility of any 
communication between us. Now, obey me, 
and we may yet live. After darkness falls 
to-morrow, send first a thicker, stronger 
thread across; then upon it tie a little saw, 
for cutting of wood, ana some fine wire. 
My purpose is to cut out one side of the 
mashrabivah's lattice work. then deftly fasten 
it in its place with the wire. Thus may no 
one suspect, and yet, when the time is ripe, 
I can move one wall of my prison house, 
and—who knows ?—fly away to thee. 

“Act in secret: show no overwhelming 
sorrow ; and be readv at the Feast of Bairam 
to speed away from Cairo for ever. Showa 
red lamp under the parapet of the gallery, 
when I shall pull the thread to-morrow : and 
after I have the saw, draw back the thicker 
thread upon my signal, that only the invisible 
silk may join us through the hours of dav- 
light. Farewell. I have much yet to think 
upon, and my thoughts lead to an action that 
frights me when | picture it. Thy Bit o' 
Musk.” 
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Thus love quickened Miskah’s wit, and this was the first 
step to a daring scheme that involved at least some risk to her 
own life. Believing now that success must in great measure 
depend upon blinding her father to her real intentions, she 
modified her open scorn of Said Sakar, expressed some con- 
trition, and tried to make Jamil al-Uzri suppose that she 
yielded to his wishes. But the change was somewhat too 
sadden to be quite natural, and Miskah's father did not abate 
the close watch and ward kept upon her, though he expressed 
his satisfaction at his daughter's increase of good sense. 


IV. 
In due time the tools she had called for reached 
the prisoner's hand, and first making fast the 
lattice with wire that it might not fall into the 
street, she cut it out, and thus had it ready 
s. for removal at a moment's notice. Her fur- 
ther designs were also completed, and, after 
two days, there came a night message to Abu 
that set his heart beating with fierce admiration 

for his loved one. 

“Thou canst not come to me, snd pluck me from 
the trouble that awaits me; 
therefore, Abu of the stout 
CTS arm, I must come to thee. 
“a \ Tis but a short flight 
through the air, and I 


shall not see the great 
gulf that yawns beneath 
me, for it will be hid in the 
dead darkness of night. The 
rest lies with thee ; to see that * 
swift conveyance awaits us to 
Port Said, or where thou wilt, v 
beyond pursuit. Then shall we not N 
take ship, and pass to the North? 
But, escape first! Thy Miskah.” 
Henceforth the lovers corresponded 
freely while the world slept, and the 
details of their plan were gradually 
determined. Their design was to 
escape a week before the appointed 
marriage day ; but, on seeing him one 
noon, his daughter suddenly learnt 
from Jamil al-Uzri that it would be 
desirable to hasten the date for Said 
Sakar's convenience. ‘This poor Mis- 
kah heard eight-and-forty hours before 
the proposed event, and a frenzied Sascha diceres Pad 
message flew to the gallery of the the paper butterfly-messenger from 


minaret that night. her lover. 
Vol. V.- -28. 
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But Abu Ishak rose to the occasion 
happily, and comforted her by a speedy 
return message. ‘This only hastens our 
happiness, and my dove must take her flight 
to-morrow. All is ready. The wicker basket 
I bid my friend weave—telling him that it 
was for one of the old mummies they dig 
out at Dashur—has been made doubly strong, 
and the rope lies waiting. To-morrow pull 
the string when you see the red lamp, loosen 
first the side of the mashrabiyah, then the 
cord will bring a stronger cord to your hand ; 
pull upon that, and a light rope will follow ; 
pull that, and there will reach you a strong 
rope such as the ship men use. 

* Down this the basket will slide to you, 
tied by a stout cord of strength sufficient for 
the purpose; and, when all is prepared, and 
you are safely in your cage, make the signal, 
and leave the rest to me. But see to the 
fastening of the rope within your chamber. 
Salvation depends upon that. Look to it, 
therefore, as a thing whereon your life and 
mine will hang. Make it fast with many a turn 
and twist; tie it with a thousand knots to such 
stout and massive articles as cannot flinch or 
move. To Allah the sequel!  Inshallah! 
To-morrow you will hear that I have 
departed from the mosque, but believe it not. 
Abu." 

To this Miskah made answer: 

“So be it. Death is better than the grain- 
seller. But I fear nothing, knowing whose 
hands will draw me upwards. I shall perch 
the basket on the open side of the mash- 
rabiyah; and it will come with a light burden, 
for I am very thin with tears. Miskah.” 

Next day Abu's design to avert suspicion 
nearly defeated its own object, for, when the 
carpet-merchant, who had suspected him to 
the last, learnt that the young man was gone 
from the mosque, a weight rolled from his 
mind, and he went in graciously to Miskah, 
and made her a present of her liberty. "That 
bad been a priceless’ gift three days before; 
now it was of all things the last she wanted. 
Under close lock and key she had been able 
to make her plans and plot the deeds that 
very night was to see; but, everything being 
now in readiness, to alter existing designs 
must prove impossible. Miskah, therefore, 
acted as craftily as she knew how, and with 
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well feigned thankfulness first accepted her 
father's offer, and then, on second thoughts, 
refused it. 

* You are right, as you always are," said 
she, “and you read Abu wisely by the light 
of his father’s life. No more of him! I 
will forget my wasted tears, and do what a 
girl may to pleasure this good husband you 
have found for me. Yet, my father, will I 
not go free nor so much as walk under the 
orange trees nor ascend to the roof. I surely 
do a wiser thing by abiding peaceful and 
alone within the mashrabiyah until the time 
of my bridal has come. Here let me stay 
with the stars that twinkle through the lattice 
by night, for they bring good thoughts. You 
see your child has won a little of your 
wisdom, and would spend these last days of 
her maiden life alone with Allah." 

What father ever yet fathomed a wife-old 
daughter? Jamil al-Uzri, albeit some shadow 
of suspicion clouded the satisfaction of his 
mind upon this utterance, nevertheless, 
accepted it as truth. For a moment he 
marvelled that Miskah could thus calmly 
receive the news of Abu's sudden departure ; 
then he looked into her eyes, believed he saw 
a twin honesty throned in each, and declared 
her decision a wise one. So Miskah smiled 
until he went out, and then she wept many 
silver tears, and prayed Allah to pardon her 
falsehoods and suffer his angels to bear her 
safely through the darkness of that night. 


V. 


Now it happened some hours later, when 
the day was done, that Said Sakar's head 
ached from a heavy cup of wine, and instead 
of retiring somewhat early, according to his 
custom, he went out into the air after praying 
the Night Prayer. His habitation was over 
against that of his future father-in-law, and 
as he sat and smoked awhile and sighed 
with fat satisfaction at the vision of his 
coming wife, there happened a thing trans- 
cending the grain-sellers wildest and most 
fantastic experiences. It caused him to drop 
the coil of his pipe and upset his nargileh 
into the road; it took away his breath; it 
produced a sudden physical activity, to which 
Said Sakar’s limbs had long been strangers. 

Against the star-strewn oblong of sky that 


BIT O’ MUSK. 


For a second she hung like a little whıte cloud on the 
edge of the parapet. 


rose between the houses and the mosque in 
front of him, there suddenly appeared a 
floating figure, as it had been some astral 
shape of wandering soul. This thing, 
mummy-like in its outlines, moved darkly 
against the night, appearing first as a silhouette 
upon a wall silvered by the waning moon, 
then floating forward and upward, slowly and 
silently, into the air. 

This coffin-shape, thus sailing across a 
midnight sky, woke first a frenzy of fear in 
Said, then a keen curiosity. He rose, rushed 
into the street, stood with his back to the 
moon, and so began to realise the truth of 
what he saw. A line stretched sharp and clear 
from minaret to mashrabiyah—to the mashra- 
biyah wherein he well knew his Bit o’ Musk 
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should now be sleeping. And hung upon 
this line, moving steadily and climbing 
higher every moment, the astral figure 
ascended. 

Now Said Sakar belonged to those who 
are ever first at the feast and last at the 
fray; but before this terrific apparition of 
a flying bride, the man in himawoke. He 
lifted up his voice, bawled to the wander- 
ing watchmen, then, rushing across the 
street, thundered at the door of Jamil al- 
Uzri, and aroused a sleeping house. By 
this act, strange is it to say, and in all 
innocence, Said performed for Miskah 
and her lover a signal service. Indeed, it 
is hardly too much to declare that by so 
doing he saved the girl's life. 

In the silence, while Miskah's frail cage 
swung steadily higher and higher, and she 
shut her eyes and held her breath, she 
could hear, not only the thunder of Said 
Sakar against the house door far below, 
but a nearer rending of wood and battering 
oftimber. Her father was forcing his way 
into the deserted cham- 
ber of the mashra- 
biyah. 

Possessed of an un- 
easy intuition, the old 
man had found himself 
wakeful that night, 
and, passing his 
daughter's door, lis- 
tened a moment there, 
to find her active and 
awake behind it. He 
had called, and received no answer ; he had at- 
tempted to open the door, and found it locked. 
A strange creaking and rasping sound, as of 
wicker-work with a strain upon it, next came 
to his ears—and then great silence. Upon 
this he struggled savagely with the door, and 
smashed it panel by panel, while Miskah gave 
the signal and floated out into space before 
the astounded eyes in the street below. 

When, a moment later, Said Sakar called 
Jamil al-Uzri's attention, the furious father 
immediately hastened downstairs, believing 
his daughter was captured in the street; but 
he only found the grain-seller incoherent and 
pointing upwards to the gallery of the mosque. 
The elder man thereupon hastened again to 
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his daughter's room and completed the task 
of winning an entrance. He saw the open 
side of the mashrabiyah, the straining rope, 
the basket already under the shadow of the 
minaret. "Then, beside himselt with passion, 
his knife flashed, the rope was severed, and 
the basket fell headlong into the street below. 

But though the ship was wrecked, its 
precious freight came safely to port, and even 
as the basket fell from beneath her down the 
dizzy side of the mosque, a stout arm was 
already round Jamil al-Uzri's daughter. For 
a second she hung like a little white cloud on 
the edge of the parapet, then found herself 
within the gallery beyond Death's reach. 

Chattering and swearing, the carpet- 
merchant and his friend rushed to the Holy 
Place and wakened the keepers of it. But 
Abu Ishak knew more about the mosque of 
Sofian Bey than most people. Speeding past 
the tomb of the Founder, Abu dived into a 
narrow opening behind the mimbar or pulpit, 
descended half a hundred steps, and presently 
found himself with Miskah at an iron grating, 
of which three bars were alreadv filed away 
and only wanted a push. 

Without, invisible under black shadows, 
stood a camel with a palanquin upon its back, 
and a moment later, lifted in strong arms like 
a feather, Bit o’ Musk found soft cushions 
beneath her, heard the curtains sharply drawn, 
felt the swaying of the great beast beneath as 
it began to move, and that swiftly. 
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Abu rode a horse before the camel driver ; 
and thus it came about that before the 
mosque was fairly aroused, and lamps 
glimmered far and wide within it, the fugitives 
were already speeding eastwards upon the 
road to Port Said. Thither,a few days later, 
the lovers were tracked, but from the port all 
sign or token of them vanished. 

Not until more than a year later did Jamil 
al-Uzri learn further tidings of his daughter ; 
then there came a letter from Constanti- 
nople, that contained amongst other matters, 
these words, fashioned by a cunning little 
hand : 

“We have a tiny son, as like to thee, dear 
father, as date to date. And my heart aches 
to set him in thine arms. Forgive the over- 
whelming passion of great love that taught 
thy daughter treachery to the best of be- 
getters; forgive her and suffer her to come 
again before thee and kiss thy beard. Abu 
goeth onward in all goodness and honour 
even as a man after thine own heart; and he, 
too, longs with a great longing to behold the 
forgiveness of thy face." 

Then did the carpet- merchant, upon whom 
his life was somewhat heavy, bid Miskah 
return to his heart, and bring her babe; and 
this he did the more freely because Said 
Sakar had long since taken a wife and for- 
gotten all about little Bit o" Musk—a thing 
that shows 'tis more than common hard to 
break the heart of a fat man. 


By Marcus TInpat. 


ScATTERED about this country there are to be 
found certain stones, rugged, ungainly, and 
time-worn, insignificant, often, in themselves, 
but splendid relics of the ages that have passed. 

A study of these stones is a study of his- 
tory; they are the nation’s landmarks, and 
are too often passed over unnoticed by the 
new generation. Only the intelligent 
foreigner, aided by his guide book, 
finds a fascination in gazing upon 
these dumb historians. 

He may be seen outside 
Cannon Street Station, 
looking at the shapeless 
mass known as “ London 
Stone," the central mil- 
larium, or milestone of 
Roman London, that 
markéd the spot at which 
the ancient British high 
roads began and ended. 
He vill be noticed on the 
Victoria Embankment, 
marvelling at Cleopatra's 
Needle; that wonderful 
antiquity cf Egypt, 
standing upon its mas- 
sive granite pedestal, 
and guarded by its 
colossal sphinxes. 

The intelligent 
foreigner will be 
seen in the interior 
of Westminster 
Abbey-— which 
Londoners know 
not—cxamining the 


Jacob’s stone (beneath the seat of the chair). 
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Coronation Chair, with the famous Jacob’s 
Stone inclosed in its framework, that was 
brought to Westminster by King Edward I. 
in 1296. Since that time all our English 
sovereigns, with the exception of Queen 
Marv I., have been crowned on this 
chair, over Jacob's Stone. On corona- 
tion occasions the chair is covered 
with a cloth of gold. When 
George IV. was made king, the 
four lions at the base were re- 
eilded, and one, it is interest- 
ing to note, had an entirely 
new face put upon it. 

The Jacob's Stone is so 
called because it is sup- 
posed to be the identical 
one on which Jacob slept 
on the plain of Luz. 

Another famous stone, 
associated with a famous 
history, and which has re- 

cently been brought 
into much promi- 
nence, is to be 
seen at Ebbs- 
fleet, in Kent. 
It marks the 
spot where St. 
Augustine first 
landed in this 
country, and 
therefore where 
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The Buckstone, Monmouth. 
From Photo by F. Frith & Co. 


the English church of to-day was founded. 
The stone, which was erected in 1884 by the 
Right Honourable Earl Granville, is 18ft. in 
height, and bears this simple inscription : 
“To commemorate the landing of Augustine 
in England, a.p. 597." The thirteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of this memorable inci- 
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The Devil's Arrows, Boroughbridge. 


From Photo by F. Frith & Co. 
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dent was celebrated by the 
Church in July last with due 
pomp at Ebbsfleet. 

Very different from this 
stone of sacred memory are 
three large obelisks, which each 
weigh about thirty tons, and 
which are known as the Devil’s 
Arrows, that are to be found 
near Boroughbridge. Although 
their exact history has been 
lost in long ago ages, they form 
a most interesting link between 
the past and the present. ‘They 
rest on an artificial foundation 
of pebbles, bedded in a clay so 
strong that the blow of an axe will make no 
impression upon it. * Here was in the 
British times," says one 
eminent authority, “ the 
great panegyre of ihe 
Druids, the midsum- 
mer meeting of all the 
country round, to cele- 
brate the great quarterly 
sacrifice, accompanied 
with sports, games, races, 
and all kinds of exer- 
cises, like the Panathe- 
nean, Olympian, and 
Nemzazan meetings 
and games of the Greeks. 
These obelisks were as 
the »e^c of the races; 
the remembrance of 
which is transmitted in 
the great fair held here 
on St. Barnabas’ Day.” 

Another famous stone 
which calls to mind 
Druidical times is 
the Buckstone 
(Monmouthshire), 
which also is re- 
nowned as a rock- 
ing stone, al- 
though, as one 
commentator remarked, * it certainly never 
rocked since the day of creation." The 
Buckstoze stands on the edge of a lofty 
precipice, although its point is not mere than 
2ft. square. Without doubt, at one time this 


Granite Cross at Ebbsfleet. 
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The Giant's Grave, Penrith. 
From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


stone formed an immense Druidical altar. 
At the top is a rock basin for libations of 
blood, wine, honey, or oil, as the case might 
be; upon the eastern corner there is a rude 
arch, now almost overgrown, which forms the 
chapel—the Sacellum—in which the Druid 
of the Stone kept his vigil. 

The Giants Grave, in St. Andrew's 
Churchyard, Penrith, is a far-famed and in- 
teresting historical relic. Two stones, about 
roft. high, mark the spot where lies buried 
Sir Owen Caesarius, a renowned knight, who, 
as his name implies, probablv lived at a time 
before the Romans had evacuated the land, 
and who became a Christian through the 
eloquent preachinz of St. Ninian. This semi- 
Roman, semi-Saxon gentleman, was, without 
doubt, a famous warrior, who seems, however, 
to have won his fame chiefly tnrough the 
enormous execution he did among the fierce 
bears which then inhabited our peaceful 
country. It is said that his body extended 


the entire distance between the two pillars— 
now some 1 Sft. 

Near to the Giant's Grave is to be seen 
a peculiarly shaped pillar, known as the 
Giants Thumb. The holes that will be 
noticed at the top of this stone are said to 
have been made by the pressure of some 
enormous giant’s thumbs. "his historical 
stone probably marks the spot where the 
aforesaid St. Ninian—having come forth from 
his cave —preached Christianity. "The holes 
at the top of the pillar have Leen used as a 
pillory, and as a military whipping-post. The 
last occasion on which it was put to its former 
use was for the punishment of a young girl. 
She died shortly afterwards, brokenhearted 
through shame and fear. 

No article on historical stones would be 
complete without some reference to the mar- 
vellous relics of the long ago ages that are 
to be found in the Orkney Jslands. The 
Ring of Stenness is a title usually applied 
to two jutting points in the Loch of Stenness, 
which almost divides it, and which are joined 
by the famous Bridge of Brogar. A lone 
stone, known as the Watchstone, keeps 
guard over the bridge. On the one side is 


The Giant's Thumb, Penrith. 
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Historical Stones in the Orkneys, 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


the Ring of Stenness, and on the other the 
Ring of Brogar (Brogar meaning the Bridge 
of the Inclosure, from the Scandinavian Bro, 
or Bri, a bridge, and gard, an inclosure). 
It is supposed that the Norsemen found 
these stones on their arrival in the Orkneys, 
for there is reason for the belief that the 
circles and cromlechs were erected by their 
Pictish predecessors. ‘Their Celtic origin is 
indisputable. 

When the Norsemen discovered these 
huge masses of stones, erected with infinite 
labour by the half savage islanders, they 
promptly utilised them for their own 
pagan rites. Until quite modern 
times the Ring of Brogar was 
known as the Temple of the 
Sun—the name by which 


they called it—and the -PRET 

A "n ^ad s. 
Ring of Stenness as the TEL 
Temple of the Moon. 


Some account of the an- 
cient customs of the Norse- 
men and their ancestors 
has come down to us 
to-day. They originated 
the custom,that endured for 
many long years, of assem- 
bling on New Year's Day 
at the Kirk of Stenness, 
armed with plentiful pro- 
visions. So long as these 
lasted the people danced 


: i Cornwall. 
and feasted in the Kirk, and 
the younger members had From Photo by F. 
opportunities of meeting; Frith v7 Co. 


the result was many mar- 
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The Maen-an-toll, 
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riages that otherwise might never 
have taken place. | 

When a young swain had 
agreed with the girl of his 
choice that the best thing tha: 
they could do would be to 
celebrate a wedding, thev re- 
paired, first to the Temple of 
the Moon, where the woman 
offered prayers to Odin, or 
Woden; and then to the Tem- 
ple of the Sun, where the man 
went through the ceremony; 
after which they returned to the 
stone of Odin, and, standing one 
on each side, clasped hands through a hole 
in the stone, and swore eternal faithfulness. 
Some votive offering was made ; often merely 
a pebble. 

Another curious belief about this hole in 
Odin’s Stone was that if a baby were passed 
through, in old age palsy would have no 
power to shake the limbs. 

A similar legend is connected with an 
historical stone in Cornwall, the Maen-an- 
toll, which is still prevalent among the 
superstitious peasants of the West Country. 


‘It is supposed that if a man crawls through 
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The Coronation Stone, Kingston. 
From Photo by F. Frith & Co. 


the hole in the centre of the stone, muttering 
a certain incantation, he will ever afterwards 
be free from rheumatism, while babies will be 
free from spinal complaints if their parents 
fulfil the conditions for them. 

Some years ago the traveller in the town 
of Kingston-on-Thames might have noticed 
a square block of stone near the Town Hall, 
that was used by the good-wives as an aid to 
reaching their horses’ backs. The history of 
this stone— known as the Coronation Stone, 
and now safely guarded in a manner more 
suited to its sacred associations— would be 
one of intense interest if it could be followed 
out from the beginning. Seven Saxon 
Kings at least knelt and were anointed, 
upon its rough surface: Edward, the son of 


The Rufus Stone. 


From Photo by F. Frith & Co. 


Alfred; Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, 
Edwy, Edward the Martyr, and Ethelred. 
Their names and their coins are en- 
craved on the sides of the pyramid on 
which the stone is supported. 
The next historical stone we find is at 
Battle Abbey, marking the spot where 
Harcld fell at the Battle of Hastings. 
And notwithstanding the lapse 
of time, the authenticity of this 
= memorial has never been ob- 
scured. 
The story of the Abbey erected 


The spot where Harold fell. 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


by the Conqueror is too well known to need 
repetition here. 

Nor is it necessary to enter into full parti- 
culars about the Rufus Stone in the New 
Forest, in Hampshire, that marks the place 
where the fatal arrow killed the Red-haired 
King. 

We may pass on to the grim Beheading 
Stone at Stirling, on the grim Gowlan Hill— 
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The Beheading Stone, Stirling. 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


the place of weeping and mourning. Here, 
in 1424, James I. caused his cousin Murdoch, 
Duke of Albany, to be beheaded, with his 
sons and his father-in-law, the aged Earl of 
Lennox. 

Afterwards, James I.s assassins were be- 
headed on the same spot. 


Culloden Cairn, 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee, 
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This famous hill, by the way, was used by 
James V. in his minority for a much more 
harmless purpose. Seated on the 
skeleton of a cow's head, he was in 
the habit of amusing nimself by slid- 
ing down the steep sides. 

Another histori- 
Stirling, which we 
space to mention 


cal stone near 
shall just have 
here, is 


the 


Percy's Cross, Otterburn. 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


Borestone, on the summit of Brock's Brae, 
that marks the place where Robert Bruce 
planted his royal standard at Ban- 
nockburn on that eventful June 
24th, 1314. This stone is 
inclosed in an iron grating, 
and the spot is marked by 
a substantial flag mast. 

. On the ground where the 
battle of Otterburn was 
fought in 1388—known as 
Battlecroft, or Battle-riggs— 
there is to be seen a stone 
pillar, 2oft. in height, that 
marks the spot where the 
brave Douglas fell; although 
why his monument should 
be called Percy's Cross it is 
difficult to understand. It 
will be remembered that in 
one of the many skirmishes 
Douglas capture! the pen- 
non of Sir Henry Percy, the 
famous Hotspur, and ex- 
claimed: “ I will carry this 
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The Popping Stone, near Carlisle. 


From Photo by Valentine, Dundee. 


with me to Scotland, and place it on the 
tower of my Castle of Dalkeith, that it may 
be seen from far." But he never lived to 
realise his boast, for, it is related that : 


The Douglas turnyd hym homewarde agayne, 
For soth withowghten naye, 

He took his logeynge at Otterbourne, 
Upon a Wedynsday, 


The battlefield of Culloden shows to-day 
many evidences of the stern fight that once 
took place upon this famous spot. An im- 
posing cairn, 2oft. high, has been built up of 
the stones that were found on the field. The 
long graves of the warriors—the Mackintosh 
trench, in which the Highlanders were buried, 
is 54ft. in length—have been marked with 
head-stones, giving the names of the various 
clans. Near by is Cumberland Stone, an 
immense, imposing boulder, from the top of 
which the Duke directed the movements of 
his army during the battle. 

Leaving the grim, rugged relics of warlike 
times we find near Carlisle a very historic 
boulder, known as the Popping Stone. Here 
Sir Walter Scott “popped the question” 
to Miss Margaret Carpenter, while near by is 
the Kissing Bush, a thorn tree under which 
the compact was sealed. 

The stone is now only half its original 
size, owing to the number of pieces which 
have been chipped away by visitors as 
mementoes. ‘These, when placed under the 
pillow at night, are found to be very effica- 
cious in causing young ladies to dream of 
their future husbands: a superstition that will 


one day be responsible for the 
total destruction of this historic 
stone. 

Owing to the curious geo- 
graphical position of the coun- 
ties around Warwickshire and 
Worcester, the traveller in the 
district is never quite certain of 
his exact whereabouts. It is 
possible, for instance, for a man 
to stand with one foot in Staf- 
fordshire and the other in War- 
wickshire, while he may place 
his walking-stick in Shropshire. 

Even. the positions of the 
houses are sometimes inextri- 
cably confused. ‘Thus, a house 
is to be seen which boasts of one bedroom 
in Herts and another in Middlesex, while 
there is a garden with one tree in Gloucester- 
shire and another in Worcestershire. But 
the stone portrayed at the foot of this page is 
even more wonderfully placed. 

It is to be seen at Burton-on-the- Heath, 
and its four corners stand in different coun- 
ties, for in this village are joined the four 
counties of Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, and Worcestershire. In the 
merry old prize-fighting 
days, when the sport 
was forbidden from 
time to time in one or 
other of these 
counties, the 
pugilists used 
to resort to the 
Four Shire 
Stone, and 
carry on their 
contests unin- 
terruptedly on 
safe ground. 
'Thus the stone 
became famous 
throughout all 
the district. 
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MR. GEDGE’S CATSPAW. 
(A Complete Story.) 


No. X. 


n Captain Owen KETTLE folded the letter-card, 
` putit in his pocket, and relit his cigar. He drew 
paper towards him, and took out a stub of pencil 
and tried to make verse, which was his habit when 
things were shaping themselves awry, but the 
rhymes refused to come. He changed the metre: 
he gave up labouring to fit the words to the air of 

" Swanee River," and started fresh lines which 

would go to the tune of ** Greenland's Icy Moun- 
tains," a metre with which at other times he had been notoriously successful. But it failed 
him now. He could not get the jingle; spare feet bristled at every turn ; and the field of 
poppies, on which his muse was engaged, became every moment more and more elusive. 

It was no use. He put down the pencil and sighed, and then, frowning at himself for his 
indecision, took out the letter-card again, and deliberately re-read it, front and back. 

Captain Kettle was a man who made up his mind over most matters with the quickness 
of a pistol-shot ; and, once settled, rightly or wrongly, he always stuck to his decision. But 
here, on the letter-card, was a matter he could not get the balance of at all; it refused to be 
dismissed, even temporarily, from his mind; it involved interests far too large to be hazarded 
by a hasty verdict either one way or the other ; and the difficulty in coming to any satisfactory 
conclusion irritated him heavily. 

The letter-card was anonymous, and seemed to present no clue to its authorship. It was 
typewritten ; it was posted, as the stamp showed, in Newcastle ; it committed its writer in no 
degree whatever. But it made statements which, if true, ought to have sent somebody to 
penal servitude ; and it threw out hints which, true or untrue, made Captain Kettle heir to à 
whole world of anxiety and trouble. 

It is an excellent academic rule to entirely disregard anonymous letters, but it is by no 
means always an easy rule to follow. And there are times when a friendly warning must be 
conveyed anonymously or not at all. But. Kettle did not worry his head about the ethics of 
anonymous letter-writing as a profession ; his attention was taken up by this typewritten card 
from “ Well-wisher," which he held in his hand : 


“ Four ship goes fo sea never to reach port. There ts an insurance robbery cleverly rigged. 
Fou think yourself very smart, I know, but this time vou are being made a common gull of." 
And the writer wound up by saying: “ Z can’t give you any hint of how it's going to be dont. 
Only I know the game's fixed. So keep your weather eve skinned, and take the Sultan of 
Labuan safely out and back, and maybe you ll get something more solid than a drink 
* From 
* Four. Well-wisher. 
Copyright, 1898, by Cutcliffe Hyne, in the United States of America. 


--, 
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Captain Kettle was torn, as he read, by 
many conflicting sentiments. Loyalty to 
Mr. Gedge, his owner, was one of them. 
Gedge had sold him before, but that was in 
a way condoned by this present appointment 
to the .Su//an of Labuan. And he wanted 
very much to know what were Mr. Gedge's 
wishes over the matter. 

His own code of morality on this subject 
was peculiar. Ashore in South Shields he 
was as honest as a bishop; he was a strict 
chapel member; he did not even steal 
matches from the Captain's Room at Hallett's, 
his house of call, 
which has always 
been a recognised 
peculation. At 
sea he conceived F 
himself to be 
bought, body and 
soul, by his owner 
for the time be- 
ing, and was per- 
fectly ready to 
risk body and 
soul in earning 
his pay. 

But the question 
was, how was this 
pay to be earned ? 

Up till then he 
would have said : 
* By driving the 
Sultan of Labuan 
over the seas as 
fast as could be 


merce.’ But this typewritten letter-card 
hinted at other purposes, which he knew 
were quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility, and if he was being made into a cats- 
paw 

He hit the unfinished poems on the table 
a blow with his fist. ‘By James!" he 
muttered, “a catspaw? I didn't think of it 
in that light before. Well, wed better have 
a clear understanding about the matter." 


"un. 


done on a given Fat p m 
coal consump- 
tion; by ruthlessly 
keeping down expense; and, in fact, by 
making the steamer earn the largest pos- 
sible dividend in the ordinary wav of com- 


He hit the unfinished poems on the table a blow with his fist. 
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He got up, crammed the blue letter-card 
into his pocket, and took his cap. 

* My dear," he called down to Mrs. Kettle, 
who was engaged on the family wash in the 
kitchen below, ** Ive got to run up to the 
office to see Mr. Gedge. I don’t think I 
quite understand his wishes about running 
the boat. Get your tea when it's ready. I 
don't want to keep you and the youngsters 
waiting." 

Captain Kettle thought out many things as 
he journeyed from South Shields to the grimy 
office of his employer in Newcastle, but his 
data were insufficient, and he was unable to get 
hold of any scheme by which he could safely 
approach what was, to say the very least 

of it, a very delicate subject. Mr. 


TW Gedge had hired him as captain o: 


the Su//an of Labuan, had said 
no word about losing her, 
and how was he to force 
the man's confidence? 
It looked the most 


unpromising en- 
terprise in the 
world. Moreover, 
although in the 


outer world he was 
as brave a fellow 
as ever lived, he 
had all a ship- 
masters timidity 
at tackling a ship- 
owner in his lair, 
snd thi£&, Of 
course, handi- 
capped him. 

In this mood, 
then, he was. 
ushered upon Gedge in his office, and saw 
him signing letters and casting occasional 
sentences to a young woman who flicked 
them down in shorthand. 

The shipowner frowned. He was very 
busy. “Well, Captain," he said, ** what is. 
it? Talk ahead. I can listen whilst I sign 
these letters.” 

“It's a private question I'd like to ask you 
about running the boat." 

« Want Miss Payne to go out ? ^ 

“ If I might trouble her so far.” 

Gedge jerked his head towards the door, 
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“Type out what you've got," he said. The 
shorthand writer went out and closed the 
glass door after her. * Now, Kettle." 

Captain Kettle hesitated. It was an awk- 
ward subject to begin upon. 

* Now then, Captain, out with it quick. 
I'm in the dickins of a hurry." 

“I wish you'd let me know a little more 
exactly—in confidence, of course—how you 
wish me to run this steamboat. Do you 
want me to— I mean—-”’ 

“ Well, get on, get on." 

When do you want her back ? ” 

Gedge leant back in his chair, tapped his 
teeth with the end of his pen. ** Look here, 
Captain," he said, * vou didn't come here to 
talk rot like this. You've had your orders 
already. You aren't a drinking man, or I'd 
say you were screwed. So there's something 
else behind. Come, out with it.” 

“I hardly know how to begin." 

“I don't want rhetoric. If you've got a 
tale tell it, if not " Mr. Gedge leant 
over his desk again and went on signing his 
letters. 

Captain Kettle stood the rudeness without 
so much as a flush. He sighed a little, and 
then, after another few moments' thought, 
took the letter-card from his pocket and laid 
it on his employer's table. After Gedge had 
conned through and signed a couple more 
sheets, he took the card up in his fingers and 
skimmed it over. 

As he read the colour deepened in his face, 
and Kettle saw that he was moved, but said 
nothing. For a moment there was silence 
between them, and Gedge tapped at his 
teeth and was apparently lost in thought. 
‘Then he said: ‘Where did you get this? " 

“ Through the post.” 

“ And why did you bring it to me?” 

* I thought you might have something to 
say about it.” 

* Shown it to anyone else? " 

“No, sir; I'm in your service, and earning 
your pay." 

“Yes; I pulled you out of the gutter again 
quite recently, and you said youd be able to 
get your wife's clothes out of pawn with 
your advance note." 

“Im very grateful to you for giving me 
the berth, sir, and I shall be a faithful servant 
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to you as long as I'm in your employ. But 
if there's anything on, I'd like to be in your 
confidence. I know she isnt an old ship, 
but——" 

“ But what? " 

* She's uneconomical. Her engines are 
old-fashioned. 1t wouldn't pay to fit her 
with triple expansions and new boilers." 

"Isee. You appear to know a lot about 
the ship, Captain— more than I do myself, in 
fact. I know youre a small tin saint when 
you re within hail of that Ebenezer, or Bethel, 
or whatever you call it here ashore, but at 
sea you ve got the name for not being over 
particular.” 

“At sea," said the little sailor with a sigh. 
“Iam what I have to be. But I couldn't do 
that. I'm a poor man, sir; I'm pretty nearly 
a desperate man ; but there are some kinds of 
things that are beyond me. 1 know it's done 
often enough, but— you'll have to excuse me. 
I can't lose her for you.” 

"Who's asking you?" said  Gedge 
cheerily. “Im not. Dont jump at con- 
clusions, man. I don't want the Sullan of 
Labuan lost. She's not my best ship, I'll 
grant; but I can run her at a profit for all 
that; and even if I couldn't I am not the sort 
of man to try and make my dividends out of 
Lloyd's. No, not by any means, Captain; 
] ve got my name to keep up." 

Captain Kettle brought up a sigh of relief. 
“Glad to hear it, sir; I'm glad to hear it. 
But I thought it best to have it out with you. 
That beastly letter upset me." 

Gedge laughed slily. ‘Well, if you want 
to know who wrote the letter, I did myself.” 

Kettle started. He was obviously incredu- 
lous. 

“ Well, tc be accurate, I did it by deputy. 
You hae yer doots, eh? Hang it, man; 
what an unbelieving Jew you are.” He 
pressed one of the electric pushes by the side 
of his desk, and the shorthand writer came 
in and stood at the doorway. 

* Miss Payne, vou typed this letter-card, 
didnt you?" and Miss Payne dutifully 
answered: “ Yes." 

“Thank vou. That'll do. Well, Kettle, 
I hope youre satisficd now? I sent this 
blessed card because I wanted to see how 
deep this shore-going honesty of yours went, 
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which I've heard so much about; and now I 
know, and you may take it from me that 
you'll profit by it financially in the very near 
future. The shipmasters I've had to do with 
have been mostly rogues, and when I get 
hold of a straight man I know how to appre- 
ciate him. Now, good-bye, Captain, and a 
prosperous voyage to you. If you catch the 
midnight mail to-night from here, you'll just 
get downto Newport to-morrow in time to see 
her come into dock. Take her over at once, 
you know; we can't have any time wasted. 
Here, good-bye. I'm frantically busy." 

But, busy though he might be, Mr. Gedge 
did not immediately return to signing his 
letters after Captain Kettle’s departure. 
Instead, he took out a handkerchief and 
wiped his forehead and wiped his hands, 
which for some reason seemed to have grown 
unaccountably clammy ; and for awhile he lay 
back in his writing chair like a man who feels 
physically sick. 

Captain Kettle, however, went his ways 
humming a cheerful air, and as the twelve 
o'clock mail roared out that night acrose the 
high-level bridge, he settled himself to sleep 
in his corner of a third-class carriage, and to 
dream the dreams of a man who, after many 
vicissitudes, has at last found righteous em- 
ployment. It was a new experience for him, 
and he permitted himself the luxury of en- 
joying it to the full. 

A train clattered him into Monmouthshire 
some twelve hours later, and he stepped out on 
Newport platform into a fog raw and fresh 
from the Bristol] Channel. His small, worn 
portmanteau he could easily háve carried in 
his hand, but there is an etiquette about these 
matters which even the hard-up shipmasters, 
to whom a shilling is a financial rarity, must 
observe; and so he took a four-wheeler 
down to the agent's office, and made, himself 
known. The Sultan of Labuan, it seemed, 
had come up the Usk and gone into dock 
barely an hour before, and so Kettle, obedient 
to his orders, went down at once to take her 
over. 

It was not a pleasant operation, this ousting 
another man from his livelihood, and as 
Kettle had been supplanted a weary number 
of times himself, he thought he knew pretty 
well the feelings of the man whom he had 
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come to replace. His reception, however, 
surprised him. Williams, the former master 
of the Sultan of Labuan, handed over his 
charge with an air of obvious and sincere 
relief, and Kettle felt that he was being eyed 
with a certain embarrassing curiosity. The 
man was not disposed to be verbally com- 
municative. 

“ You look knocked up,” said Kettle. 

“Might well be," retorted Captain 
Williams. ‘I haven’t had a blessed wink of 
sleep since I pulled my anchors out of 
Thames mud.” | 

* Not had bad weather, have you?" 

* No, weather's been right enough. 
thickish, that’s all." 

“Whats kept you from having a watch 
below, then ? " 

*'Fraid of losing the ship, Captain. I 
never been up before the Board of Trade 
yet, and don't want to try what it feels like." 

“Oh!” said Kettle with a sigh, “it’s 


Bit 


horrible; they're brutes. I know. I have 
been there." 

“ So I might have guessed,” said Williams 
drily. 


“Look here," 
you driving at?” 

“No offence, Captain, no offence. I'll 
just shut my head now. Guess Ive been 
talking too much already. Result of being 
over-tired, I suppose. Let's get on with the 
ship's papers. They are all in this tin box.” 

“ But I'd rather you said out what you got 
to say." 

“Thanks, Captain, but no. 
first time we've met I think ? ” 
“ So far as I remember." 

* Well, there you are then; personally 
you no doubt are a very nice pleasant 
gentleman, but still there's no getting over 
the fact that you're a stranger to me; and 
anyway, youre in Gedge's employ, and I'm 
not; and there's a law of libel in this 
country which gets up and hits you whether 
you are talking truth or lies." 

* English laws are beastly, and that's a 
a fact." 

* Reading about them in the paper's quite 
enough for me. Now, Captain, suppose we 
go ashore with these papers and I can sign 
off and you can sign on. Afterwards we'll 


said Kettle, **what are 


This is the 
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Kettle stood beside the bed and gazed upon him thoughtfully. 


have a drop of whisky together if you like, 
just to show there's no ill-will." 

* You are very polite, Captain," said 
Kettle. “Im sure I don't like the notion of 
stepping in to take away your employment. 
But if it hadn't been me, he'd have got 
someone else." 

The other turned on him quickly. 

* Dont think youre doing me a bad 
turn, Captain, because you aren't. I was 
never so pleased to step out of a chart-house 
in my life. Only thing is, I hope I aren't 
doing you a bad turn by letting you step 
in." 

“ By James,” said Kettle, “do speak plain, 
Captain ; don't go on hinting like this." 

“I am maundering on too much, Cap- 
tain, and that's a fact. Result of being 
about tired-out, I suppose. But you must 
excuse me speaking further; there's that 
confounded libel law to think about. Now, 
Captain, here's the key of the chart-house 
door, and if you'll let me, I ll go out first and 
you can lock it behind you. You'll find one 
of the tumblers beside the water-bottle 


broken; it fell out of my hand this morning 
just after I'd docked her; but all the rest is 
according to the inventory ; and I'll knock off 
threepence for the tumbler when we square 


99 


up. 
They plunged straightway into the aridities 


of business, and kept at it till the captaincy 


had been formally laid down and handed 
over, and then the opportunity for further 
revelations was gone. 

Captain Williams was clearly worn out with 
weariness ; responsibility had kept him going 
till then, but now that responsibility had ended 
he was like a man in a trance. His eyes 
drooped, his knees failed drunkenly ; he was 
past speech ; and if Kettle had not by main 
force dragged him off to bed at a temperance 
hotel, he would have toppled down inconti- 
nently and slept in the gutter like one dead. 
As it was he lay on the counterpane in the 
heaviest of sleep, the picture of a strong man 
worn out with watching and labour, and for a 
minute or so Kettle stood beside the bed and 
gazed upon him thoughtfully. 

“By James," he muttered, “if I could 
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make you speak, Captain, I believe you could 
tell a queerish tale.” 

But Kettle did not loiter by this taciturn 
bedside. He had signed on as master of the 
Sultan of Labuan, he was in Mr. Gedge's 
employ, and earning Mr. Gedge’s pay; and 
every Minute wasted on a steamer means 
money lost. He went briskly across to the 
South dock and set the machinery of business 
towork without delay. There was grumbling 
from mates, engineers, and crew that they 
had been given leisure for scarcely a breath 
of shore air, but Kettle was not a man who 
courted popularity from his underlings by 
offering them indulgences. He stated that 
their duty was to get the water ballast out and 
the coal under hatches in the shortest time on 
record, and mentioned that he was the man 
who would see it done. 

The men grumbled of course; behind 
their driver’s back they swore; two deck 
hands and three of the stokehold crew de- 
serted, leaving their wages, and were replaced 
by others from the shipping office; and still 
the work went remorselessly on under the 
grey glow of the fog so long as daylight 
lasted, and then under the glare of raw elec- 
tric arc lamps. The air was full of gritty 
dust and the roar of falling coal. A waggon 
was shunted up, dandled aloft in hydraulic 
arms, ignominiously emptied end first, and 
then put to ground again and petulantly sent 
away to find a fresh load, whilst its successor 
. was being nursed and relieved. Two hun- 
dred tons to the hour was what that hydraulic 
staith could handle, but for all that it did 
not break the coal unduly. 

In the forehold the trimmers gasped and 
choked as they steered the black avalanches 
into place; and presently another of the 
huge staithes crawled up along the dock wall, 
with a gasping tank-loco and a train of wag- 
gons in attendance, and then the Sullan of 
Labuan was being loaded through the after 
hatch also. It was a triumph of machinery 
and organisation, and tired men in a dozen 
departments cursed Kettle for keeping 


them at such a remorseless pressure over 


their tasks. 

Down to her fresh-water plimsol the 
steamer was sunk, and then the loading 
ceased. Even Kettle did not dare to over- 
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load. ‘He knew quite well that there were 
the jealous eyes of a Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union official watching him from somewhere 
on the quays, and if she was trimmed an 
inch above her marks the Sultan of Labuan 
would never be let go through the outer 
dock-gate. So the burden was limited to its 
legal bounds, and Kettle got his clearance 
papers with the same fierce, business-like 
bustle; and came back and stepped lightly 
up on to the tramp's upper bridge. 

The pilot was there waiting for him, half 
admiring, half repelled; the old blue-faced 
mate and the carpenter were on the forecastle- 
head; the second mate was aft; the chief 
himself and the third engineer were at the 
throttle and the reversing gear below. The 
ships entire complement had quite sur- 
rendered to the sway of this new task-master, 
and stood in their coal-grime and their tired- 
ness ready to jump at his bidding. 

Bristol Channel tides are high, and the 
current of the-Usk is swift. It was going to 
be quick work if they did not miss the tide, 
and the pilot, who had no special stake in the 
matter, said it could not be done. Kettle, 
however, thought otherwise, and the pilot in 
consequence saw some seamanship which 
gave him chills down the back. 

* Dy gum, Captain," he said, when they were 
fairly out of the river, ** you can handle her.” 

“ Wait till I know her, pilot, and then I'll 
show you." 

'" Haven't got nerves enough. Look you, 
Captain, you'll be having a bad crumple-up 
if you bustle a big loaded steamboat about 
docks at that rate." 

“ Never bent a plate in my life." 

“Well, I hope you never will. Look you, 
now, you're a little tin wonder in the way of 
seamanship." 

" Quartermaster," said Kettle, “tell my 
steward to bring two goes of whisky up here 
on the bridge. Pilot, if you say such things 
to me, you make me feel like a girl with a 
new dress, and I want a drop of Dutch 
courage to keep mv blushes back." 

* Well," said the pilot when the whisky 
came, “here's lots of cargo, Captain, and 
good bonuses." 

" ]Iere's deep-draught steamers for you, 
pilot, and plenty of water under 'em." 
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The whisky drained down its appointed 
channels, and the pilot said: “ By the bye, 
I've this for you, Captain," and brought out 
a letter-card. 

* Typewritten address," said Kettle. “No 
postmark on the stamp. Who's it from?” 

* Man I came across. Look you, though, 
I didnt know him; but he said there was a 
useful tip in the letter which it would please 
you to have after you sailed." 

Kettle tore off the perforated edges. and 
looked inside the card. Here was another 
anonymous communication, also from ** Well- 
wisher," and, as before, warning him against 
the machinations of Gedge, “Got no idea 
who the man was who gave it you?" he 
asked. : 

“Well, I did have a bit of talk with him 
and a drink, and I rather gathered he might 
have had something to do with insurance; 
but he didn’t say hisname. Why, isn’t he a 
friend of yours? " 

“I rather think he is," said Kettle; * but 
I can't be quite sure yet." 
that the anonymous writer guaranteed him a 
present of £50 if the Sultan of Labuan drew 
no insurance money till he had moored her 
in Port Said. 


From the very outset, the voyage of the 
Sultan of Labuan was unpropitious. Before 
she was clear of the Usk it was found that 
three more of her crew had managed to slip 
away ashore, and so were gone beyond re- 
placement. Whilst she was still in the brown, 
muddy waters of the Bristol Channel, there 
were two several breakdowns in the engine- 
room which necessitated stoppages and 
anxious repairs. The engines of the Sultan 
of Labuan were her weak spot, for otherwise 
her hull was sound enough. But these 
machines were old, and wasteful in steam, 
and made all the difference in economy 
which divides a profit from a loss in these 
modern days of fierce sea competition. 

With Murgatroyd, the old blue-face mate, 
Kettle had been shipmates before, and there 
existed between the two men a strong dislike 
and a certain mutual esteem. They inter- 
viewed over duty matters when the pilot left. 
“Mr. Murgatroyd,” said the little skipper, 
“you'll keep hatches off, and do everything 


He did not add — 
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for ventilation. 
as petroleum." 

“ Ay, aye," rumbled the mate; “but how 
about when heavy weather comes, and the 
decks are full of water? " 

“You'll have fresh orders from me before 
then. Get hoses to work now and sluice 
down. The ship's a pig-stye." 

“ Ay, aye; but the hands are dog-tired.” 

“Then its your place to drive them. I 
should have thought you'd been long enough 
at sea to known that. But if vou aren't up to 
your business, just sav, and Til swop you over 
with the second mate right now." 

The old mate's face grew purpler. “If 
you want a driver," he said, * you shall have 
one;" and with that he went his ways and 
roused the tired deck-hands to work, after 
the time-honoured methods. 

But if Captain Kettle did not spare his 
crew, he was equally hard on himself. He 
Was at sea now and wearing his sea-going 
conscience, which was an entirely different 
piece of mental mechanism to that which 
regulated his actions ashore. He had re- 
ceived Mr. Gedge's precise instructions to run 
the coal boat in the ordinary method, and he 
intended to do it relentlessly and to the 
letter. 

He had had his doubts about Mr. Gedge's 
real wishes before, and even the episode of 
Miss Payne, the typewriter, had not altogether 
deceived him; but the second letter from 
* Well-wisher " which the pilot brought on 
board, cleared the matter up beyond a doubt. 
There was not the faintest chance that Gedge 
had written that ; there was not the faintest 
reason to disbelieve now that Gedge wished 
his uneconomical steamboat off his hands, 
and had arranged for her never again to come 
into port. 

Now, properly approached— say with sealed 
orders to be opened only at sea—I think 
there is very little doubt but what Captain 
Kettle would have undertaken to carry out 
this piece of nefarious business himself. The 
average mariner thinks no more of“ making 
the insurance pay " than the average traveller 
does of robbing his fellow countrvmen by the 
importation of Belgian cigars and Tauchnitz 
novels from a Channel packet. And with 
Ketle, too, loyalty to an employer, so long as 


This Welsh coal' as gassy 
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that employer treated 
him squarely, ranked 
high. But for a second 
time ** Well - wisher ” 
had repeated the word 
“ catspaw," and for his 
purpose he could not 
have used a better spur. 

The little captain's. 
face grew grim as he 
read it. “By James!" 
he muttered, “ if that's 
the game he's trying to 
play, Ill make him 
rue it." 

However, though at 
the beginning of a 
voyage it may be easy 
to make a resolve like 
this, it is not so easy 
to carry into practical 
effect. If the machi- 
nery was on board, 
human or otherwise, 
for making the Sultan 
of Labuan fail to reach 
port, it was not at all 
probable that Kettle 
would find it before he 
saw it in working 
order. When arrange- 
ments for a bit of 
barratry of this kind 
are gone about nowa- 
days, they are per- 
formed with shrewd- 
ness. Your ingenious 
gentleman, who makes 
a devil of clockwork 
and guncotton to blow 
out a steamer's bot- 
tom, or makes a com- 
pact with one of her 
crew to open the-bilge- 
cocks, is  dexterous 
enough to cover up his 
trail very completely, 
having a wholesome awe of the law of the 
land, and a large distaste for penal servi- 
tude. 

Moreover, Captain Owen Kettle was not 
the man to receive gratuitous information 
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Kettle laid impartially into the whole grimy gang with a deck-scrubber. 


on such a point from his underlings. To 
begin with, he was the Sullan of Labuans 
captain, and, by the immemorial etiquette 
of the sea, a ship's captain is always a 
man socially apart. He is a dictator for the 
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time being, with supreme power of life and 
death ; is addressed as “Sir”; and would 
be regarded with social awe and coldness by 
his own brother, if the said brother were 
on board as one of the mates or one of 
the assistant engineers. 

With the chief engineer alone, although he 
does not sit at meat with him, may a mer- 
chant captain unbend, and with the chief of 
the Sultan of Laluan Kettle had picked a 
difference over a commission on bunkering 
not ten minutes after he had first stepped on 
board. He had the undoubted knack of 
commanding men; he could look exactly 
after his employers property; but he had 
an unfortunate habit for making himself 
hated in the process. 

Over that initial episode of washing the 
coal-grime from the ship's outer fabric, he 
had already come into intimate contact 
with his crew. ‘The tired deck-bands had 
refused duty; clumsy old Murgatrovd had 
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endeavoured to force them into it by the 
time-honoured methods, and had been 
knocked down in the scuffle and 


trampled on; when up came 
Kettle, already spruce and 
clean, and laid impartially 


4 into the whole grimy gang 

! of them with a deck-scrubber. 
i They were new to their little 
TAM skipper's virtues, and thought 
pu; at first that they wouid treat 
j him as they had already 
B. treated the fat old mate, 
s. and as a consequence bleed- 
ing faces and cracked heads 
ay . were plentiful, and curses 
aa . went up, bitter and deep, in 
ART half the tongues of Europe. 
Kettle still remained 
spruce and clean, and ag- 
gressive and untouched. 

It takes some art to tho- 
roughly thrash a dozen 
savage, full-grown men with 
a light broom without break- 
ing the stick or knocking off 
the head, and the crew of 
the Sultan of Labuan were 
not slow to recognise their 
Captain'sability. But at the 
same time they were not inspired with any 
overpowering love for him. 

In the course of that night an iron belaying- 
pin whisked up out of the darkness, and 
knocked off his cap as he stood on the upper 
bridge, and just before the dawn a chunk of 
coal whizzed up and smashed itself into 
splinters on the wheelhouse wall, not an inch 
from his ear. But as Kettle replied to the 
first of these compliments by three prompt 
revolver shots almost before the thrower had 
time to think, and rushed out and caught the 
second assailant by the neck-scruff and forced 
him to eat up everv scrap of coal that had 
been thrown, the all-nation crew decided that 
he was too ugly to tackle usefullv, and tacitly 
agreed to let him alone for the future, and to 
do their lawful work. The which, of course, 
was exactly what Kettle desired. 

By this time the .Su//an of Labuan had 
run down the Cornish coast, had rounded 
Land's End, and was standing off on a course 


Kettle replied by 
three prompt re- 
volver shots. 
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which would make Finisterre her next land- 
fall. The glass was sinking steadily; the sea- 
scape was made up of blacks and whites and 
lurid grevs; but though the air was cold and 
raw, the weather was not any worse than need 
bave been expected for the time of year. 
The hatches were off, and a good strong 
smell of coal-gas billowed up from below and 
mingled with the sea scents. 

With all a northern sailor's distrust for a 
* Dago," Kettle had spotted his spruce young 
Italian second mate as Gedge's probable tool, 
and watched him like the apple of his eye. 
No man's actions could have been more 
innocent and normal, and this, of course, 
made things all the moie suspicious. The 
engineer staff, who had access to the bilge- 
Cocks, and could arrange disasters to 
machinery, were likewise, ex officio, suspicious 
persons, but as it was quite impossible to 
overlook them at all hours and on all occa- 
sions, he had regretfully to take them very 
largely on trust. 

Blundering, incompetent old Murgatroyd, 
the mate, was the only man on board in 
whose honesty Kettle had the least faith, 
simply because he considered him too stupid 
to be intrusted with any operation so delicate 
as barratry, and to Murgatroyd he more or 
less confided his intentions. 

"] hear there's a scheme on board to 
scuttle this steamboat,” he said, “ because 
she's too expensive to run. Well, Mr. Gedge, 
the owner, gave me orders to run her, and be 
told me he made a profit on her. I'm going 
by Mr. Gedge's words, and I'm going to take 
her to Port Said. And let me tell you this, 
if she stops anywhere on the road, and goes 
down, all hands go down with her, evcn if I 
have to shoot them myself. So they'd better 
hear what's in the wind, and have a chance to 
save their own skins. You understand what 
] mean?" 

“ Ay," grunted the mate. 

“ Well, just let word of it slip out—in the 
right way, you understand." 

" Ay, aye. Hadn't we better get the 
hatches on and battened down? She's 
shipping it green pretty often now, and the 
weather's worsening. "There's a good slop of 
water getting down below, and they say it's 
all the bilge pumps can do to keep it under." 
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“Mr. Meddle Murgatroyd,” Kettle 
snapped, “ are you master of this blamed ship, 
oramI? You leave me to give my orders when 
I think fit, and get down off this bridge.” 

“Ay,” grunted the mate, and waddled 
c:umsily down below. 

The old man's suggestion about the hatches 
had touched upon asore point. Kettle knew 
quite well that it was dangerous to leave the 
great gaps in the decks undefended by plank- 
ing and tarpaulin. <A high sea was running, 
and the heavily-laden coal-boat rode both 
deep and sodden. Already he had put her a 
point and a half to westward of her course, 
so as to take the on-coming seas more fairly 
on the bow. 

Dut still he hung on to the open hatches. 
The coal below was gassy to a degree, and if 
the ventilation was stopped it would be 
terribly liable to explosion. The engine and 
boiler rooms were bulkheaded off, and there 
was no danger from these; but the subtle 
coal gas would spread over all the rest of the 
vessel's living quarters—as the smell hinted 
—and a carelessly lit match might very com- 
fortably send the whole of her decks hurtling 
into the air. Kettle had no wish to meet Mr. 
Gedge's unspoken wishes by an accident of 
this sort. 

However, it began to be plain that as they 
drew nearer to the Day the weather worsened 
steadily, and at last it came to be a choice 
between battening down the hatches bou: 
forward and aít, or being incontinently 
swamped. Hour after hour Kettle in his 
glistening oilskins had been stumping back- 
wards and forwards across the upper bridge, 
watching his steamboat like a cat, and holding 
on with his order to the very furthest moment. 
But at last he gave the command to batten 
down, and both watches rushed to help the 
carpenter carry it out. The men were horribly 
frightened. It seemed to them that in that 
gale, and with that sea running, it was insane 
not to have battened her down long before. 

'The hands clustered on the lurching iron 
decks with the water swirling against them 
waist-high, and shipped the heavy batch 
covers, and gct the tarpaulins over; and then 
the Norwegian carpenter keved all fast with 
the wedges, working like some amphibious 
animal half his time under water. 
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The Sultan of Labuan was fitted with ro 
cowl ventilators to her holds, and even it 
these had been fitted they would have been 
carried away. So from the moment of bat- 
tening down, the gas which oozed from the 
coal mixed with the air ull the whole ship 
became one huge explosive bomb, which the 
merest spark would touch off. Captain 
Kettle called. his mate to him and gave 
explicit orders. 

“You know what a powder hulk is like, 
Mr. Mate?” 

“ Ay," said Murgatroyd. 

“ Well, this ship is a sight more dangerous, 
and we have got to take care if we do not 
want to go to Heaven quick. It's got to be 
‘all lights out’ aboard this ship till the 
weather eases and we can get hatches off 
again. Go round now and see it done your- 
self, Mr. Murgatroyd, please. Watch the 
doctor dowse the galley fire, and then go and 
take away all the forecastle matches so the 
men can't smoke. Put out the side lights, 
the masthead light, and the 5innacle lamps. 
Quartermasters must steer as best they can 
from the unlit card.” 

“ Ay, aye. But vou don't mzan the side 
lights ioo, do ye? There's a big lot of ship- 
ping here in the Dav, and we might easy get 
run down—" = ‘The old man caught an ugly 
look from Kettle's face and broke off. And 
grumbling some ancient saw about * obeying 
orders if you break owners," he shuftled oft 
down the ladder. 

Heavier and heavier grew the squalls, 
carrying with them spindrift which beat like 
gravel against the two oilskinned tenants of 
the colliers upper bridge; worse and worse 
grew the sea. Great, green waves reared up 
like walls, crashed on board, and fil!ed the 
lower decks with boiling, yeasty surge. The 
funnel-stays and the scanty rigging hummed 
like harp strings to the gale. 

Deep though she was in the water, there 
were times when her stern heaved up clear, 
and the propeller raced in a noisy catherine- 
wheel of fire and foam. On every side, 
ahead, abeam, and astern, were nodding 
yellow lights, jerked about by unseen ships 
over thunderous, unseen waves. It was a 
regular Biscay gale, such as all vessels may 
count on in that corner of the seas one 


vovare out of eight, a gale with heavy seas 
in the midst of a dense crowd of shipping. 
Dut there was nothing in it which seamanship 
under ordinary circumstances could not 
meet. 

Captain Kettle hung on hour after hour 
under shelter of the dodgers on the upper 
bridge, a small, wind-brushed figure in yellow 


oilskins and black rubber thigh boots. About 


such a " breeze" in an ordinary way he 
would have thought little. Taking his vessel 
through it with the minimum of danger was 
only part of the daily mechanical routine. 
But he stood there, a prey to the liveliest 
anxiety. 

The thousand and one dangers in the Bay 
appeared before him magnified. If the ship 
for any sudden and unavoidable reason went 
down, the odds were that he himself and all 
hands would be drowned; but at the same 
time Gedge would be gratified in so easily 
touching the coveted insurance money. The 
fear of death did not worry the little skipper 
in the very least degree whatever, but he had 
a most thorough objection to being in any 
way Mr. Gedge's catspaw. 

Twice they had near escapes from being 
run down. ‘The first time was from a sodden 
blundering Cardiff ore steamer, which was 
driving north through the thick of it, with 
verv little of herself showing except two 
stumpy masts and a brine-washed smoke- 
stack. She would have obviously drowned 
out any look-out on her fore deck, and the 
bridge officers got too much spindrift in their 
eyes to see with any clearness. But time is 
monev, and even Cardiff ore steamers must 
make passages, and so her master drove her 
blindly ahead full steam, slap-slop-vallov, 
and trusted tliat other people would get out 
of his way. 

Kettle's keen eyes picked her up out of the 
sea mists just in time, and ported his own 
helm, and missed her sheering bow with the 
Sultan of Labuan’s quarter by a short two 
fathoms. A touch in that insane turmoil of 
sca would have sent both steamers down to 
the shells and the flickering weed below; but 
there was no touch, and so each went her way 
with merely a perfunctory interchange of 
curses, which were blown into nothingness by 
the gale. Escapes on these occasions didn't 
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count, and it is etiquette not to speak about 
them ashore afterwards. 

The second shave came from a big white- 
painted Cape liner, which came up from 
astern, lit like a theatre, and almost defying 
the very gale itself. Her look-outs and 
officers were on the watch for lights. 
the unlit collier, which was half her time 
masked by the seas like a half-tide rock, 
never struck their notice. 

Kettle, with all a shipmaster’s sturdy dislike 
for shifting his helm when he legally had the 
right of the road, held on till the great knife- 
like bow was not a score yards from his 
taffrail. But then he gave way, roared out an 
order to the quartermaster at the wheel, and 
the Sultan of Labuan fell away to starboard. 
As if the coal-boat had been a magnet, the 
Cape liner followed, drawing nearer hand over 
fist. 

Changing direction further was as dan- 
gerous as keeping on as he was, so Kettle 
bawled to the quartermaster to “Steady on 
that,” and then the great, white steam-hotel 
suddenly seemed to wake to her danger, and 
swerved off on her old course again. So 
close were they that Kettle fancied he could 
hear the quick, agitated rattle of her wheel 
engines as they gave her a “hard down" 
helm. And he certainly saw officers on her 
high upper-bridge peering at him through the 
drifting sea-smoke with a curiosity that was 
more than pleasant. 

“Trying to pick out the old tub's name,” 
he mused grimly, “so as to report me for 
carrying no lights. By James, I wish some 
of those dandy passenger-boat officers could 
try this low-down end of the tramping trade 
for a bit.” 

Night went and day came, grey, and wet, 
and desolate. The heavier squalls had 
passed away, but a whole gale still remained, 
and the sea was, if anything, heavier. The 
coal-boat rarely showed all of herself at once 
above the waters. Her progress was a 
succession of dives, her decoration (when she 
was visible) a fringe of sprouting scuppers. 
Watch had succeeded watch with the dogged 
patience of sailor-men; but watch after watch 
Kettle hung on behind the canvas dodgers at 
the weather end of the bridge. He was red- 
eyed and white-cheeked, his torpedo beard 
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was foul with sea salt, he was unpleasant to 
look upon, but he was undeniably very much 
awake, and when the accident came (which 
he concluded was Mr. Gedge's effort to 
realise the coal-boat’s insurance), he was 
quite ready to cope with emergencies. 

From somewhere in the bowels of the ship 
there came the muffled boom of an explosion, 
the bridge buckled up beneath his feet, so that 
he was very nearly wrenched from his hold, 
and the iron main deck, which at that 
moment happened to be free of water, 
rippled and heaved like a tin biscuit-box 
moves when it is kicked. "There was a tinkle 
of broken glass as some blown-out skylights 
crashed back upon the deck. 

He looked forward and he looked aft, and 
to his surprise saw that both hatches were 
still in place and that very little actual damage 
was visible, and then he had his attention 
occupied by another matter. From the 
stoke-hold, from the forecastle, and from the 
engine-room the frightened crew poured out 
into the open, and some scared wretch cried 
out to “ lower away zem boats." 

Here was a situation that needed dealing 
with at once, and Kettle was the man to do 
it. From beneath his oilskins he lugged out 
the revolver which they knew so painfully 
already, and showed it with ostentation. “ By 
James," he shouted, *do you want to be 
taught who's captain here? I'll give cheap 
lessons if you ask." 

His words reached them above the hooting 
and brawl of the gale, and they were cowed 
into sullen obedience. 

‘Carpenter, take a couple of men and 
away below with you and see what's broke. 
You blessed, split-trousered mechanics, away 
down to your engine-room or I'll come and 
kick you there. The second mate and his 
watch get tarpaulins over those broken sky- 
lights. Where's Mr. Murgatroyd? In his 
bunk, I suppose, as usual : not his watch : no 
affair of his if the ship's blown to Heaven 
when he's off duty. Here, you steward, go 
and root out Mr. Murgatroyd." 

The men bustled about after their errands, 
and the engines, which had stopped for a 
minute, began to rumble on again. Captain 
Kettle paraded the swaying bridge and awaited 
developments. 
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Presently bare-headeu steward fought his 
way up the bridge-ladder against the tearing 
wind, and bawled out some startling news. 
“Its Mr. Murgatroyd’s room that's been 
blown up, sir, made a 'orrid mess of. Chips 
says 'e picked up ‘is lighted pipe in the alley 
way, sir, an’ it must ‘a’ been that that fired 
the gas." 

“The blamed old thickhead," said Kettle 
savagely. 

“CE was arskin’ for you, sir, was the mate, 
though we couldn't rightly make out what 'e 
said." 

"He wont be pleased 
Smoking, by James, was he?" 

“The mate's burnt up like a piece of 
coke," said the steward persuasively. “CE 
cawn't last long." 

The carpenter came up on the bridge. 
“Dose blow-up vas not so bad for der ole 


to see me. 


ship, sir. She nod got any plates started dot 
I can see. Dey have der bilge-pumps run- 


ning, but dere's nod much water. Und der 
mate, sir. He say he vould like to see you. 
He's in ver’ bad way." 

“All right," said Kettle, “I'll go and see 
him." He called up the Italian second mate 
on to the bridge and gave over charge of the 
ship to him, and then went below. 

The author of all the mischief, the stupid, 
old man who, through sheer, crass ignorance, 
had gone to bed and smoked a pipe in this 
powder mine, lay horribly injured in the 
littered alley-way, with a burst straw cushion 
under the shocking remnants of his head. 
Most of his injuries were plain to the eye, and 
it was a marvel that he lingered onatall. It 
was very evident that he could not live for long, 
and it was clear, too, that he wanted to speak. 

Kettle's resentment died at the sight of this 
poor charred cinder of humanity, and he 
knelt in the litter and listened. — The sea 
noises and the ship noises without almost 
drowned the words, and the old mate's voice 
was very weak. It was only here and there 
he could pick up a sentence. 

“Nearly got to wind'ard of you, skipper. 
E s Lf was me Gedge paid me 
fft pound for the job scullle her 
after Gib would 'a' done 
M, foo . . . In spite of your blooming 
feet." 
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The old fellow broke off, and Kettle leant 
near to him. “ How were you going to scuttle 
her? " he asked. 

There was no answer. A second time he 
repeated the question, and then again a third 
time. The mate heard him. The sea 
roared outside, the wind boomed overhead, 
the cluttered wreckage clanged about the 
alley-way. The old man was past speech, 
but he opened an eye, his one remaining eye, 
and slowly and solemnly winked. 

It was his one recorded attempt at humour 
during a lifetime, and the cffort was his last. 
His jaw dropped, wagging to the tkud of the 
ship, his eye opened in a glassy, unseeing 
stare, and he was as dead a thing as the iron 
deck he lay upon. 

“Well, matey,” said Kettle, apostrophising 
the poor charred form, * we've been ship- 
mates before, but I never liked you. But, by 
James, you had your points. You shall be 
buried by a pukka parson in Gib, and have a 
stone put over your ugly old head, if I have 
to pay for it myself. 1 think I can hammer 
out a bit of verse, too, which'll make that 
stone a thing people will remember. 

“ By James, though, won't Gedge be mad 
over this! Gedge will think I spotted the 
game you were playing for him, znd mur- 
dered you out of hand. Well, that's all 
right, and it won't hurt you, matey. I want 
Gedge to understand I'm a man that's got to 
be dealt straight with. I want Mr. Blessed 
Gedge to understand that I'm not the kind of 
lamb to make into a catspaw by any manner 
of means, I bet he does tumble to that, too. 
But I bet also that he sacks me from this 
berth before I've got the coals over into the 
lighters at Port Said. By James, yes, Gedge 
is a man that sticks to his plans, and as he 
can't lose the Su/fan of Labuan with me as 
her skipper, he'll jerk another old man into 
the chart-house on the end of a wire, who'll 
do the job more to his satisfaction." 

The Norwegian carpenter came up, and 
asked a question. 

‘No, no, Chips; put the canvas away. I 
want you to knock up some sort of a box 
for the poor old Mate, and we'll take him to 
Gib, and plant him there in style. I owe 
him a bit. Well all get safe enough to Port 
Said now." 


Castell Coch. 


OUR ONLY VINEYARD. 
Dr H. C. Fyre: 


To the Marquis of Bute belongs the 
honour of owning the only vineyard in the 
British Isles. It is situated in South Wales, 
near Cardiff, and the photographs which 
accompany this article should be of especial 
interest, as they are the first that have 
appeared outside the pages of a technical 
paper. 

The story of the Bute vineyard is a bright 
one, showing what may be accomplished, in 
spite of the croakings of pessimists, by 
perseverance and courage. 

We are all of us proud of our country's 
capabilities, and therefore, should be grateful 
to the Marquis of Bute for demonstrating 
that English wine culture can be carried on 
as a profitable enterprise. 

Study of Ancient Wales made it clear to 
him that in times gone by the monks made 
wine from grapes grown in the district, and 
he determined, if it were possible, to rcvive 
the industry. 


It was in the year 1875 that the Marquis of 
Bute marked out his first vineyard. 

The vines were planted on a piece of ground 
lying to the left of * Castell Coch,” a famous 
fortress, lately restored by the Marquis, some 
six miles from Cardiff. This experimental plot 
was well chosen, for it is sheltered on its 
north, east, and west sides, and lies quite 
open to the Bristol Channel on the south. 

The soil, which is two feet deep, is a 
light, fibrous loam, resting on a broken lime- 
stone rock, just the kind of soil in which 
vines flourish luxuriantly. 

For the first few seasons the vines, simply 
trained to stakes in the way raspberry canes 
are trained in this country, grew vigorously, 
and those who came to see them were 
surprised at their healthy and flourishing 


condition. 


The variety Gamay Noir has been found 
most suited to the soil, and this kind alone is 
now cultivated. 
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The gardens should be seen about the end of 
July, for then the sight is a novel and interest- 
ing One. Long rows of vines, as straight as 
a line, running ona gentle, curved slope down 
the hill, with their tops neatly stopped four 
feet from the ground, and their large, dark- 
green, glossy foliage almost meeting in the 
rows—a sight not to 
be seen anywhere else 
in this country. 

The first wine was 
made in 1877. The 
crop was a light one, 
but sufficient to make 
about forty gallons of 
wine. In 1878 the 
crop of grapes was 
still better, but in 1879 
not a single bunch 
was gathered from the 
whole vineyard. This 
was entirely owing to 
the cold, wet, and 
sunless summer. Jt 
was a year when 
farmers could not 
even get the corn to 
ripen. It was indeed 
a very bad year for 
agriculture in general, 
as may be inferred 
Írom the fact that the 
rainfall for the twelve 
months was no less 
than 44°40 inches. 

Every grape-grower 
knows that one bad 
seasonin which grapcs 
will not ripen means 
two bad seasons in 
succession; for, ifthe | \ 
grapes do not ripen, 
the wood will notripen 
either, and you cannot 
expect a good crop 
of fruit unless the wood ripens well each 
year. 

In 188r the tide turned, and a very good 
crop resulted. Most of the wine was sold at 
60s. a dozen, but year by year the demand 
increased, until in 1893 the vintage of 1881 
realised at auction 775s. a dozen! and was 
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pronounced by connoisseurs to resemble a 
first-class still champagne. l 

In the Jubilee Year the yield of the vintage 
was ten hogsheads of good wine. 

In 1893—that summer of hot days and 
cloudless skies—the vines, both at Castell 
Coch and at Swanbridge (where a vine- 
yárd was commenced 
in 1887), produced 
enormous crops. The 
latter is seven miles 
from Cardiff, in an 
opposite direction to 
Castell Coch. The 
yield in all was forty 
hogsheads of wine of 
the best quality, and 
will be worth £3000, 
a sum of money sufti- 
cient to defray the 
whole of the expenses 
since the vineyard was 
started. 

If we could only 
rely upon seasons in 
Britain like that of 
1893. Lord Bute’s 
experiment in vine 
culture in the open 
air would prove that 
English vine growing 
is a paying industry. 
But, alas, seasons of 
sunny days, with no 
nipping winds or 
cruel frosts, are few 
and far between. 

The vintage at Cas- 
tell Coch commences 
in most seasons about 
the middle of Octo- 
ber, and lasts for a 
few clays, usually four 
or five, according to 
the crop of grapes. 

The grapes are first pulped by a machine 
with wooden rollers, and put into a large 
vat to remain for twenty-four hours in order 
to get the tannin properties out of their skins. 
The “ must ” is then run off, and the residue 
pressed and put into barrels to ferment in an 
underground cellar. 
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The vineyard. 


The * must " is tested in a saccharometer 
as soon as it leaves the press, and if found 
deficient in saccharine matter, cane sugar is 
added to bring it up to the requisite standard 
before putting it into the barrels. 

The barrels are filled quite full, and the 
bung-holes placed a little on one side, and 
left open to allow of all the impurities in the 
“ must” being thrown out during the time 
strong fermentation lasts. The first fermenta- 
tion in the barrel lasts from twenty-five to 
thirty days,afterwhichthebungis placed loosely 
in the hole, and when all the danger from fer- 
mentation is passed, the barrel is filled up to 
the bung-hole, and the bung driven hard home. 

The wine remains in barrel for three years 
before being bottled, but it is racked off twice 
a year—in the springtime and autumn-—during 
that period, so as to fine it down properly 
and get it into the best condition possible, 
and free from all sediment. After it is 
bottled and the corks sealed with wax, it is 
stored away in the cellar for at least four 
years before it is fit for general use. 

During the last to seasons a slight altera- 


tion in the method of manufacture has been 
tried. An apparatus called an egrappoir is 
used, which removes the berries from the 
stalks, and these fall between rubber-coated 
rollers. In this way neither the stalks nor the 
stones get broken up into the berries, as was 
the case formerly. The grapes pulped, by 
this method, are now left in the vat for ten 
days. Thus a good part of the fermentation 
is over by the time the * must” is drawn off 
and the residue pressed. 

With regard to the possibility of producing 
marketable wine in other localities in Eng- 
land and Wales, several eminent horticulturists 
have given it as their opinion that vineyards 
would be a profitable speculation in many 
parts of the South of England. 

Capitalists need to be found, but when once 
capital is provided, the experiment should 
prove a success, especially if under the direc- 
tion of so able a horticultural adviser as Mr. 
Andrew Pettigrew, F.R.H.S., the Marquis of 
Bute's chief gardener, to whom I desire to 
express my thanks for assistance rendered to 
me in writing this little article. 


Mice — Flies — Parrots — Boys. 


Victor Hvco asserted that the mouse was a 
mistake, and the cat was created to correct it. 
This shows that Hugo had suffered from 
mice, like all the rest of us. There is but 
one thing that can be said in defence of the 
mouse, and that is that it is pretty. The 
same, however, may be said of the American 
girl, but it does not excuse her habit of 
marrying eligible English noblemen, to the 
detriment of English girls. The whole 
existence of the mouse is spent in worrying 
the householder, and, judging the little beast 
by his success in so doing, he is one of the 
ablest of all the smaller animals. 

The mouse’s highest conception of 
pleasure is to keep people awake at night. 
He therefore begins to gnaw the nearest 
available bit of wood as soon as the man of 
the house has gone to bed. Obviously, he 
does not gnaw because he is hungry, for even 
a mouse cannot quench hunger with deal 
board. He is not trying to work his way out 
into the room, as some people 
imagine when they hear him 
gnawing at the bottom of the 
closet door, for it is well- 
known that a mouse can p 
pass from the wall into h 


a room through a ecu 
hole no 

bigger Ps TC 
than a NE Sr SO 
pinhole. V9 $9, T 


Chewing wood is not merely a bad habit 
into which the mouse has fallen, like the 
habit of chewing tobacco. If it were, the 
mouse would gnaw in the daytime as well as 
in the night. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the mouse 
gnaws wood solely in order to irritate human 
beings, and keep them from going to sleep. 
In this he is eminently successful. When 
once a determined mouse begins to gnaw, no 
earthly power can stop him. You may throw 
boots, and water jugs, and every other avail- 
able article at the part of the wall where you 
judge that the mouse is situated, but after a 
few seconds of silence he will calmly resume 
his gnawing. 

There is but one thing that will induce him 
to pause in his labours. Place a newspaper 
on the floor, and the chances are that the 
mouse vill cease to gnaw, and will come out 

to rattle the 

x newspaper. 
This, however, 

will not be to 
OS your advantage. 
Midnight gnaw- 
ing of wood is. 
on the whole, 
easier to bear 
than  mid- 
night rustling 

of paper, and 
that is the 
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reason why the mouse consents to abandon 
the former, and devote himself to the latter 
form of torture. 

Women have a curious terror of mice. 
The average 
woman fears an 
unloaded gun less 
than she fears a 
mouse. Now, a 
woman is not 
Cake; neither as a 
general thing is 
she breadcrumbs, 
and there are 
very few 
people who 
will main- 


tain that she ischeese. Since she is none of 
these things there is not the slightest danger 
that she will be devoured, or even bitten by 
mice. and her dread of them is, therefore, a 
purely irrational and womanly trait. 

Her dread of mice, together with man's 
dislike of being kept awake at night, fre- 
quently leads husband and wife to agree to 
peison.their mice. It is a. comparatively easy 
thing to induce a mouse to take a fatal dose 
of poison. but when he has taken it, and the 
pains of home-made wedding-cake begin to 
get hold of him, he revenges himself bv dving 
in the wall, where his last case and the last 
state of that household is infinitely worse 
than it was during the mouse's existence. 

It is touching to see the faith that women 
put in the mendacious advertisements of 
mouse and rat poison, which invariably assert 
that when the animals have eaten the poison 
they will come forth from their holes, and 
die in the exact centre of the kitchen flocr. 
No mouse has ever performed this philan- 
thropic feat since the world began; but still 
the advertisers print their flattering tales, and 
credulous women believe them. 
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Cats as a remedy for mice are a failure, 
and Victor Hugo should have known it. So 
far from driving mice away, the presence of 
a cat in a household is certain to draw mice. 
The mice evidently say to themselves: “Those 
people must have good reason to fear us, for 
they have ‘engaged a cat. Come! we will 
go and take up our abode in that house.” 
As for terriers, they are a terrier, so to speak, 
only to rats, and never on any account degrade 
themselves to such anextent as to take notice 
of mice. 

The only way to get rid of mice without 
turning your walls into a cemetery, is to burn 
down the house, after having, of course, fully 
insured it and its contents. Mice will always 
leave a burning house, and will wait patiently 
at the nearest neighbours until a new house 
on the ruins of the old one is made ready for 
them. The ‘only way to prevent mice from 
living in a house is to build it of stone and 
cement, without a particle of wood in the 
whole house. Even then an occasional 
mouse will take up his abode in the man's 
hat-box or the wife's work-basket. 

It is evidently designed that we should 
always have mice with us, and it is a pity 
that we do not domesticate them, and compel 
them to work. Could the energies of mice 
be properly directed, it might be possible to 
do all the work of the world with the help of 
mice. When we consider the amount of 
force exerted by every mouse that gnaws 
woodwork for an hour every night, and 
multiply this force by the total number of 
mice now in existence, it is obvious to the 
merest mathematician that we have here a 
force in comparison with which the force of 
all the steam engines, electric machines, 
water wheels, and windmills, in ihe world, is 
hardly worth mentioning. But there is little 
hope that we shall ever succeed in utilising 
mouse-power. We habitually neglect the 
great forces of Nature in favour of our own 
petty inventions. 

* * * * me 
THE fly is as ubiquitous as the mouse. 
There are two species of flies—the nose-fly 
and the hand-fly. I am aware that naturalists 
do not -recognise this classification, but in- 
inasmuch as we are not animals ourselves, 
we have no real concern with professional 
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naturalists. The nose-fly is the insect which 
persists in lighting on the human nose, 
and it will repeat this feat from one to two 
hundred times in the course of an hour. 
The hand-fly prefers the human hand, and 
as often as he is brushed away from it he 
will return and resume his explorations. 

Of the two, the nose-fly is decidedly the 
more aggravating, and there can be but little 
doubt that this was the species which Moses 
sent against the Egyptians. The Hebrews, 
owing to their nasal conformation, must have 
suffered more from the nose-fly than from any 
other insect, and accordingly, when Moses 
wished to make things particularly unpleasant 
for the Egyptians, he sent them that particular 


species of fly. 
Perhaps in the dep'h of winter some very 
superior person 
might have the 


effrontery to say 
that the mere light- 
ing of a fly on the 
nose should not be 
classed even among 
little worries. Let 
him become the 
victim of the nose- 
fly for only one 
hour on a hot sum- 
mer day, and he 
will speedily 
change his opinion. 
The lunatic asylum bears witness to the 
malign power of the nose-fly, for statistics 
could easily be made to show that one-fifth 
of all our lunatics have been driven mad by 
the British nose-fly. 

It is in vain that we spread the fly-paper in 
the sight of the fly. Usually he ignores its 
existence, and when he does commit involun- 
tary suicide by sticking himself to the paper, 
his numbers are so countless that they are 
not diminished thereby to any appreciable 
extent. The agilitv of the fly makes it im- 
possible to hit it with the hand. No matter 
where he may be basking, whether on your 
nose or on the cheek of your fair neighbour, 
the blow which you aim at him will fail to 
touch him. Fortunes have been lost by 
young men who have tried to kill flies on the 
bald heads of rich uncles, and betrothals 
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have been brought to naught by ill-judged 
efforts to kill flies that had alighted on the 
exposed surfaces of the 
young ladies. 

The fly of either species 

is as useless and un- 
called for as 
the minor poet. 
He never does " 
a particle of 
good, and he 
does a 
great 
deal of 
harm. It 
may or may 
not be true nz 
that flies 
carry fatai 
diseases with 
them, and inoculate helpless and unsuspect- 
ing people. If flies would confine themselves 
to the dissemination of diseases, and would 
do nothing else, they would be much less of 
a nuisance than they now are. 

Most persons, if given the choice between 
undergoing for two or three hours every 
warm day the attentions of the nose-fly and 
being quickly inoculated with cholera or 
plague, would probably give the preference 
to the latter misery. All attempts to thwart 
or evade the fly are absolutely vain. Even if 
we were to cover ourselves with plate of 
refined steel thirty-six inches in thickness, 
there would be at least one fly underneath 
the armour, and that fly would contrive to do 
the work of a score of ordinary flies. 

* * * * * 
A PARROT hung outside a window, within 
easy conversational reach of a sensitive man, 
can drive the latter to madness in a shorter 
time than any other known invention of the 
Evil One. The great increase of insanity in 
France during the last twenty years is due 
to the rapidly growing disposition of thé 
more brutal class of Anarchists to keep 
parrots. Not only are the remarks of these 
parrots more exasperating in their imbecility 
than an entire day's debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but the fondness of the parrot 
for imitating the most excruciating sounds, 
and for singing the most trying comic songs, 
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make the filing of a saw a soothing musical 
delight in comparison. 

Then, too, the parrot's taste in feathers is 
extremely annoying to any man with a sense 
vf colour. The bird is in all his instincts 
and habits the 'Azry of the feathered world, 
and his existence is a perpetual Bank Hcli- 
| day. Nothing 
can silence him 
when he begins 
to express his 
desire for a 
cracker, and to 
address the 
neighbourhood 
on subjects 
that he con- 
siders to be 
important. Be- 
tween the ordi- 
nary harangues 
of a parrot and 
the speeches of a barrel-top politician on the 
decadence and general infamy of his supe- 
riors, there is little to choose, and that little is 
in favour of the politician. 

The owner of a parrot, being a person 
filled with hatred of his fellow-men, can never 
be induced to kill his parrot, no matter how 
warmly it may be represented to him that the 
parrot is making life a prolonged torture to 
those that live within hearing of the bird. 
Why the parrot does not deafen and madden 
its owner is a mystery ; still, it is perhaps no 
more mysterious than is the prolonged ability 
of the organ-grinder to listen to the strains of 
his own engine. 

Owing to this impossibility of influencing 
the owner of a parrot to suppress it, the 
sufferer is thrown upon his own resources. 
These are not many. I cannot kill a parrot 
belonging to my neighbour without bringing 
myself into difficulties with the stupid laws of 
my country. Neither can I hire a boy to 
‘steal it without incurring the condemnation of 
every narrow-minded person in the com- 
munity. 

The only way in which to rid one's-self of 
a parrot is to induce the bird to make itself 
so obnoxious to the entire neighbourhood 
that a general insurrection will take place. 
This caa best be done by surreptitiously 
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teaching the parrot to insult every decent 
person within hearing of his voice. 

This course was tried with excellent effect 
by a man living in Sydney. The offending 
parrot lived in a terrace, and his cage was 
hung on the rear wall of the house within 
reach of an ingenious man, who resolved to 
try the effect of strategy before resorting to 
violence. In the mornings, when the owner 
of the parrot was not at home, the man fed 
the’ parrot with fruit that appealed irre- 
sistibly to the bird's taste, and at the same 
time taught it to say things of peculiar malig- 
nity. 

For example, the tenant of the house im- 
mediately in the rear of the parrot having 
notoriously quarrelled with his wife, the 
parrot was taught to greet his appearance 
in his yard with the remark : “ Any hair left 
now?" 

Judge Skinner, who, it was said, had been 
compelled to emigrate from Arizona in 
consequence of his curious inability to dis- 
tinguish between his own horse and. the 
horses of his neighbours, was uniformly 
greeted by the parrot with the question : 
“ How are you off for tar and feathers?” 
and Deacon Smedley, who was generally 
suspected of having killed his partner in a 
faro bank which the deacon had at one time 
kept in Leadville, could not open his window 
or venture into his garden without hearing 
the parrot’s indecent inquiry : “ Where's the 
deacon's pardner ? " 

This sort of thing went on for about three 
weeks—the bird entering into the game with 
a zest that proved how thoroughly he under- 
stood the meaning of what he was saying. 
At the end of that time the neighbours arose, 
and, after strangling the parrot, hung its owner 
to the elm tree in front of his house. The 
complete success of this instance of strategic 
dealing with parrots ought to make thc plan 
a popular one in all communities. 

Even in England, where the law,is strong 
enough to prevent the wreaking of summary 
justice on the owners of parrots, a parrot 
who should be taught to make personal 
remarks concerning all persons living within 
sound of his voice, would certainly be held 
by the courts to be a nuisance, and would be 
legally suppressed. 
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OF all existing varieties of insects or animals 
the human boy is the most potent source of 
worry to ordinary men. Women seem to 
find the boy much more tolerable than men 
find him, but the reason doubtless is that the 
boy contains the promise and potency of a 
man, and women have a hopeful way of 
looxing forward rather than backward. 

A boy will make more different kinds of 
objectionable noises in the course of a day 
than could be made by two boiler factories, 
seven hand-organs, and a street singer. He 
can take the simplest, and apparently the most 
harmless object, and extract from it a miracu- 
lous volume of noise. We all know what the 
boy can do with an empty tin and a string. 
Nobody but a boy would ever have dreamed 
that a string could elicit from adisused tin wails 
that would strike terror to the average fiend. 

Up :to the age of -fourteen the boy can 
whistle with an ear-piercing shrillness that 
rivals the best efforts of the locomotive whistle. 
No man and no boy of more than fourteen 
years of age can whistle in this way. ‘The 
moment the boy ceases to be a boy, and 
begins to put on humanity, he loses the 
ability to whistle in any other than a common- 
place way. This is, however, only one of the 
many illustrations of the fact 
that there is a peculiar and 
fiendish skill in 
noise - producing, 
which belongs 
exclusively to the 
small boy. 

No boy ever 
had the slightest 
love for music, 
but every boy 
revels in any sort 
of instrument 
that will make a 
noise. Give him 
atin trumpet, and 
he will stand and 
blow single notes 
on it for hours 
ata time. The drum is, per- 
haps, his favourite instrument, 
but he can do great things with a mere mouth 
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organ, and can devastate an entire street with 
a pair of bones. 

Little girls are born with a desire to make 
themselves attractive and pleasant, but the 
boy takes a never failing delight in making 
himself dis- 


agreeable. He mf NV 
loves to put 
himself in the 
path of the 


cyclist, not, of 
course, with 
the design of 
permitting the 
cyclist to run 
into nim, but 
with the malig- 
nant purpose of 


deluding the 
cyclist into 
thinking that 


he is about to 
kill a boy, and then snatching that comfort 
from him. - 

If you are driving with a family of which a 

little girl forms a part, her presence in the 
carriage will rarely inconvenience you. But 
in a similar situation a boy will apparently 
develop as many legs as a heathen idol has 
arms, and will proceed to kick you 
simultaneously and constantly with all his 
legs. In point of fact it may be boldly said 
there is no situation in which a boy is toler- 
able. 
. From his “e@rliest years he continues to 
grow more and more objectionable, until, 
suddenly, like a dissolving view, he is merged 
into the shy hobbledehoy, who, it is true, is 
not restful to the esthetic eye, but who no 
longer lives to make the lives of other people 
unendurable. 

While he remains a boy there is no such 
thing as peace to be had anywhere in his 
neighbourhood. His shrill voice constantly 
sets your nerves on edge, and the long and 
forced suppression of the desire to kill him 
weakens both body and mind. 

Life is filled with great and little worries 
bevond number, but the worst of them all is 
the small bov. 


For ** THE EDITORIAL Mino,” see overlcaf, p. 456a. Gage” 
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THE Royal Academy of Art is the National 
Nursery of Art, the foster parent of genius, 
or it is a close corporation of privileged 
painters conducted in the interests of clique 
and obsolete tradition—it all depends on the 
point of view. The Royal Academicians and 
the Associates not unnaturally look upon 
Burlington House as the home of all that is 
highest and noblest in British art. The 
painter who has just received from the secre- 
tary a polite request that he will remove his 
rejected picture, and the less unfortunate 
man whose first raptures have been killed by 
the discovery that his picture, though ac- 
cepted, has been “ skied " or hung where it 
runs only the remotest chance of being seen, 
pours a different story into your sympathetic 
ear. 

He tells you that the Academy has con- 
sistently ignored all our best artists until 
shamed into extending to them a grudging 
recognition, and that unless you are in the 
R.A. set you may as well keep your pictures 


in your studio for all the encouragement you 
Vol. V.— May, 1898,— No. 29. 


Some Account of our National 
Academy of Arts. How the Annual Exhi- 
bition is Organised, the Fudging Com- 


mittee, the Hanging Committee, the R.A.'s Home, and the 
‘‘ Outsider's’’ Purgatory. 


will get from Burlington House. He will 
tell you how Blank, “ who cannot paint a 
signboard,” has got on just because he was 
rich, and feasted and flattered Academicians, 
even financed some of them, with many other 
scandals that pass current in the studios of the 
rejected at this time of the year. 

As a matter of fact, it would be difficult to 
find anywhere a great institution with a record 
more creditable. Founded by George III. in 
1768, the king took an intimate interest in the 
institution, became its patron, and supplied 
from his private purse any deficiencies in its 
funds. From that time to this, the Royal 
Academy has never had a penny from the 
Government. 

It has built the splendid pile in Piccadilly, 


. founded its schools, where everyone who can 


pass a qualifying examination receives, free 
of all charge, the best instruction in drawing, 
painting, or sculpture, and all this has been 
accomplished by careful husbanding of the 
shillings paid by the visitors to the annual 
exhibitions. Not even the lynx eye of a 
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Royal Commission has succeeded in finding 
cause for interference in the control of the 
corporation. 

The Academy consists of forty full mem- 
bers and thirty associates, the governing body 
being a Council of ten members, who succeed 
by rotation, five retiring every year. Any 
addition to or alteration of the laws made by 
the Council must be sanctioned by a general 
assembly of all the Academicians, and sub- 
sequently by the Queen, who is the head of 
the institution. 

Academicians and Associates are elected 
by the general assembly—a solemn business, 
conducted with fitting formalities. When a 
vacancy occurs an Academician may put 
down for an Associateship the name of any 
artist he thinks deserving of the honour. 
Notices of the general assembly are sent out 
a month before the election, and a fortnight 
later a second notice is sent to the R.A.’s, 
accompanied by a list of the candidates. 

The election always takes place at eight 
o'clock in the evening in the lecture theatre, 
and the strictest secrecy is observed by the 
members regarding the candidate for whom 
they intend voting. When the members are 
assembled, cach one is supplied with a 
printed list of the candidates, and he places 
a tick against the name for which he votes. 

The lists are then collected and given to 
the President, who reads aloud the names 
that have received a tick, while the 1nembers 
mark them on the list first sent to them. 
Those names that have received four or more 
votes are then chalked on a blackboard. 
Fresh lists are handed round, and the mem- 
bers have to choose between the names on 
the blackboard. The papers are again col- 
lected, and the President again reads aloud 
those names that are marked. The two 
names that receive the highest number of 
votes are then subjected to the arbitrament 
of the ballot box. 

While this solemn proceeding goes on 
within the Academy, outside the doors the 
models have assembled to await the result, 
and carry the news to the successful candi- 
date. When the election is over, they pounce 
upon the first Academician who comes out 
of the door, and, having learnt the name of 
the lucky man, there is a race for his studio. 
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The unwritten law of custom assigns a 
guinea to the model who first arrives with the 
news. 

An Associate, on becoming a full member, 
must, within six months of his election, 
deposit what is called his diploma picture, 
which, on being approved by the Council, 
becomes the property of the Academy to be 
hung in the Diploma Gallery. This gallery 
is Open free to the public, and a royal feast 
it is for the picture lover. 

Although, as I have shown, the constitution 
of the Academy is distinctly catholic, and of 
such a character that it is almost impossible 
for the institution to be run in the interests 
of a privileged clique, there is some excuse 
for the diatribe of the disappointed painter. 

For months he has worked his hardest, 
with terrible fluctuations of hope and fear. 
His trials may have been many and weighty. 
The fogs of winter compelled him to spend 
precious days in forced idleness. His model, 
who had come near perfection, may have 
fallen ill or, just as he or she had begun to 
grasp the painter's needs, may have thrown 
up the work to accept the better pay that an 
Academician offers ; he may have experienced 
awful moments when he awoke to the fact 
that he could not finish his picture in time; 
and when at last the finished work is unveiled 
to the gaze of the visitors who throng the 
studios on show-Sunday he may have had no 
bid from the rich friends to whom he looked 
confidently for patronage. You will realise 
what this means to an artist when I tell you 
that the cost of painting a large picture— 
wages of models, hire of costumes, pigments, 
canvas, and so on, sometimes amounts to 
£150. 

Sending-in day comes. Those who feel 
themselves important enough to have a show 
day, keep back their pictures until the last 
day in order that they may have them on view 
in the studio on the Sunday before. The 
R.A.s and A.R.A.’s have the privilege of 
sending in their pictures a week later. 

Novices and those of a timorous disposition 
accompany their works to Burlington House. 
You may see them nursing their pictures 
reverently as they drive up in cabs. Others 
consign them to the tender mercies of a 
carman, and van after van drives up the little 
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ill-paved alley that leads to the cellars of 
Burlington House where works are received. 

The artist who intends to send in any work 
must first get from the secretary a form on 
which he enters particulars, and a label for 
each picture. 

For R.A.'s and A.R.A.’s there is no anxiety. 
Their pictures are hung as a matter of course, 
each Acade- 
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ravening wolves growling round his poor ewe 
lamb of a picture. 

This poor Committee who are thus pilloried 
by the aspiring artist have, however, little in 
common with a pack of wolves. They are 


. really quite humane, kindly gentlemen, and 


all of them very anxious to do the best they 
can under extremely difficult circumstances. 
And they are 


micianhaving J "TM Las cel " generally 
the right to Et s a v» AN, rather tired 
send eight, ah MERE - E and cross at 
although it is agi «wu EE the end of 
anunderstood CT s each day's 
thing that a labour. 

man cannot The condi- 
have more tions under 
than four pic- which the 
tures on the works have to 
line. This be selected 


privilege is a 
perennial 
theme of com- 
plaint from 
the rejected, 


would make 
perfect judg- 
ment almost 
impossible, 
even with an 


but, as a mat- ideal com- 
ter of fact, mittee. About 
Academi- twelve thou- 
cians rarely sand works of 
avail them- art, many of 
selves of it to them with 
the full extent. more work 
Portrait than art 
painters and about them, 
landscape are sub- 
men some- ' mitted an- 
times send ^ nually for ex- 
eight pictures, K hibition : not 
but the aver- a 1 * one-sixth of 
age number um Js 3 y 3 | them can be 
pT Ale / ——— NA. - 
sent by each ' accepted and 
member is A Study. shown. ‘The 
two Or three. From the Painting by Henry Ryland. number otf 


However, 
whether the R.A. sends one or eight he knows 
that they will be exhibited. But for the out- 
sider there are weeks of cruel suspense, during 
which there remains for him nothing but to 
be patient, and control his emotions when 
the postman's knock rattles the studio door. 
The selecting committee appear to his 
fevered imagination as not unlike a pack of 


pictures sent 
in has nearly trebled during the last twenty 
years. 

The work of selecting occupies eight 
or nine days — and wearying davs they 
are. From ten in the morning till six 
in the evening, with an interval of an 
hour for lunch, the judges sit or stand in 
a group round the President, who is seated 


Springtime, 
From the Painting by A. E. Artigue. 
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The homeward journey. 


From the Painting by Heimfahrt. 


in the big gallery, facing a strong wooden 
char. 

You who suffer from “ Academy head- 
ache ” after a saunter through the galleries 
may well pity the poor Council, compelled 
for seven hours a day not merely to look at 
the pictures, but to exercise their judgment 
conscientiously on each one. It is real hard 
work, and, however vou may challenge the 
Councils ability, you cannot doubt its 
thoroughness. 

A small army of carpenters is at work in 
the cellars loading the pictures into the lift ; 
others receive them as they reach the gallerv, 
and pose them before the Council. It has 
been estimated that the Council have less 
than twenty seconds on an average to give 
to each picture. ‘The Secretary sits at his 
desk, like an auctioneer's clerk, making the 
necessary entries ; the head carpenter arrives 
with a large piece of chalk, marks on the 
back of each picture either accepted, refused, 
or doubtful. 

Some are obviously good enough for im- 
mediate acceptance, and are greeted with 


shouts of * Excellent, excellent! " (on very 
rare occasions it has been said that the com- 
mittee have burst into enthusiastic applause 
at sight of a noble work of art) ; others are as 
promptly condemned, and amid cries of 
“ Out, out!” they are marked with a fatal 
cross and consigned to the cellars. Neither 
of these classes gives much trouble. It is 
the third class, comprisirg all those pictures 
that are neither very good nor very bad, but 
just on the border line of the standard of 
merit, that are not So easily disposed of. 

When a difference of opinion arises on the 
merits of a particular picture, cries of ** Doubt, 
doubt!" mingling with cries of approval or 
disapproval, a vote is taken, the President 
having a casting vote. Out of sympathy for 
the outsider, the Academy have lately insti- 
tuted a new class, comprising those pictures, 
very near the border line, which will not be 
hung, but deserve a better fate than to be 
returned to their authors branded with the 
cross of hopeless rejection. 

When the Council have finished the work 
of selecting, the Hanging Committee appear 
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on the scene. This committee generally 
consists of five members. Theirs is an 
arduous task, and the honour of promotion 
from the rank of Associate to the dignity of 
Academician carries with it the obligation to 
serve in the following spring on this com- 
mittee. ‘Their work may last as long as three 
weeks, and after all they are called ‘‘ hang- 
men" by every man whose picture is not 
hung as near the line as he thinks it should 
have been. 

When the Hanging Committee appear in 
in the galleries the walls are bare, but on the 
floors are stacks and stacks of pictures, 
propped ignominiously against one another. 
With carpenter at their heels, despair in their 
hearts, and foot-rules in their hands, they 
plunge into the fray. First the privileged 
works of the R.A.’s and A.R.A.'s are hung in 
the places of honour—and this alone makes a 
considerable impression on your wall space 
—then the best pictures of the outsiders are 
placed, until the line is filled, and the second 
row and much of the third. 

Then comes the chance of the * doubtful ” 
pictures, and, as space cannot be wasted, it 
sometimes happens that the fate of a picture 
depends more on its size and shape than on 
its artistic merits. I have known instances 
when a kindly member of the Committee has 
had an inch cut off the frame in order to get 
in a picture that he felt was specially deserv- 
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ing of exhibition. On more than one occasion 
the Committee have taken down all the 
pictures on one wall of the gallery and re- 
hung them to make space for another canvas. 

Atlength the fortunate artist receives his 
varnishing ticket. Varnishing Monday is a 
great day for him, and, unless he be of the 
few who have become /asé with success, he 
is at the Academy on the opening of the 
doors. In a state of breathless excitement, 
he searches for his picture from gallerv to 
gallery. 

You can scarcely see the pictures for 
scaffolding and ladders; but he finds it at 
last, and in the process rubs shoulders with 
hundreds of his fellow craftsmen in their 
working clothes—some, like himself, there 
for the first time, with a feeling that the road 
to fame and fortune has just opened to 
them; others, who have gone far along that 
road, and can afford to give a word of en- 
couragement and advice to those who are 
toiling along behind. 

The day is spent in varnishing one's own 
picture, and criticising the pictures of others. 
When it is over, the galleries present a 
decidedly dishevelled appearance, for var- 
nishing is not a dainty task, and artists are 
not conspicuous for tidiness. Tuesday is 
therefore devoted to clearing up ready for 
the invasion of the critics, Wednesday being 
devoted to the Press view. 


HOW SOLDIERS FIGHT. 


By F. Norreys CONNELL. 


IIl.— ARTILLERY. 


“Victory will be his who understands how 
to bring unexpectedly into action a great mass 
of guns,’ said Napoleon; and because he 
said it, people forgave the platitude. Any 
great show of force, whether it be of guns, 
bayonets, or sabres, if suddenly and oppor- 
tunely developed, will settle nine battles out 
of ten. Bruce startled the English from the 
field of Bannockburn by bringing “ unex- 
pectedly into action" a horde of camp 
followers. 

What gist the observation has lies in the 
fact that artillery suddenly unmasked makes 
itself felt with greater speed and with more 
intense moral effect than any other arm. A 
single field gun slapping off an unanticipated 
round of blank makes many a tall fellow 
nervous and uncomfortable: fancy then the 
feelings of the weary, soul-harrowed, fighting 
man, when after a creeping, crawling advance 
for hundreds of yards across bullet-spattered 
terrain, his brain and heart are cleft by the 
bellow of a “ grand battery " of perhaps three 
score pieces belching themselves empty on 
his front or flank, and ploughing his whole 
visible world with the howling missiles of 
annihilation ! 

Fortunately for the other participants in 


Nore.—To Major-General T. Bland Strange, late R.A., 
I am obliged for his kind revision ot this article.—F.N.C. 


war it is not easy for a general so to concen- 
trate his cannon that an overwhelming number 
of them can escape the observation of a 
vigilant enemy until he comes within decisive 
range. 

In the unsophisticated ages of warfare, 
when the possibilities ofartillery were small, 
and at that misunderstood, it was doubtless 
a meritorious tactique to anchor guns behind 
cover before the battle began, and, holding 
them in silent readiness, tempt the enemy 
up to the muzzles by feigned retreats of 
horse and foot, and then opening from all 
mouths together, pulverise what was within 
reach at one blow. 

Such handling of guns is quite opposed to 
the principles of modern tactics. Artillery is 
the long range arm, that is to say, its best 
fighting is to be done at that exact distance 
from the enemy at which the farthest aimed 
rifle fire ceases to be effective. ‘To-day this 
distance may be roughly stated at 2000 yards, 
and it is not likely soon to go beyond this— 
not because projectiles will not hit with great 
force at far greater ranges, but because the 
human eye fails to guide them. A shell can 
deal with an enemy when found, it cannot 
look for him. 

Cavalry, and in a slightly less degree 
infantry, always try to come to hand grips 
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with the enemy: usually artillery does not 
desire too close an acquaintance. Indeed, 
artillery differs from all other arms in its 
comparative lack of human qualities. Every 
phase of the action makes its mark on the 
feelings of troopers and infantrv, but, while 
the fate of kingdoms is decided around him, 


Cavalry pursuing routed artillery. 
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the gunner, engrossed in his work, pounds 
steadily away. 

Although he be in the midst of flying 
enemies, he takes no prisoners. His task 
can only be arrested by the order to stand 
fast or to cease fire, the exhaustion of ammu- 
nition, the disablement of his gun or himself. 
Even in a losing 
battle his work 
makes him less 
liable to demorali- 
sation than his 
fellows of the 
cavalry or foot. 

lf victory lie 
with them, happy 
are the men of his 
coat; in the other 
scale, serious de- 
feat spells tragedy. 
His gun is his only 
hope, and, once 
limbered up to 
retire, he is at the 
mercy of his foes. 
An artillery with- 
drawal is supposed 
to be made at 
walking pace: to 
break into a gallop 
would be to show 
panic and court 
cavalry pursuit, 
with the attendant 
consequences of 
sabred men, ham- 
strung horses, and 
wrecked pieces. 

In the old davs, 
and even up to the 
era of the Napo- 
leonic wars, can- 
non were regarded 
rather as trophies 
to be fought for 
than as a serieus 
component of an 
army. As siege 
materials, of 
courae, their 
value was recog- 
nised from the 
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Artillery wheeling into position. 


beginning ; but in the field campaign, lumber- 
ing along with the train, they rarely came 
into action until the day was fairly gone in 
favour of one party or the other. "They took 
their ground promiscuously as they found it, 
and endangered by their fire many lives 
beyond those of their opponents. 

In fact, Hotspur's * certain lord " had some 
colour for his objection to villainous saltpetre 
as handled in his time. It made the battle- 
field less pretty and more terrible, without 
guaranteeing great results to them who used 
it There were more men frightened by its 
noise than fell by its discharges, and noise 
cannot be directed against the enemy alone. 

At the end of the seventeenth century guns, 
light enough to be capable of manceuvre, were 
moved casually about-and fired at important 
individuals, in much the same spirit as crack 
riflemen now are told to pick off the enemy’s 
officers. 

Not uatil twelve years after Blenheim were 
cannon officially recognised as an essential 
part of England's military equipment. In 
1716 was organised the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, by which name has ever since been 
known that corps whose motto “ Ubique " is 
the proudest of our Empire. 


Perhaps the first time when a British 
general displayed any conception of artillery 
tactics was the last on which an English 
King took the field, namely, at Dettingen, 
when, as the French reserves were giving 
way, Cumberland galloped the Hanoverian 
Artillery up through a wood, and with one 
abrupt salvo routed them utterly. 

With the present century, men took more 
trouble to understand the use of artillery. 
Napoleon over-rated it, yet curiously enough, 
perhaps the greatest exploit ever achieved 
by the arm, was that of the Russian and 
Austrian Allies, when on March 24, 1814, at 
Fere Champenoise, with a force of 20,000 
horse and 128 guns, and not one foot-soldier, 
they won a signal victory over nearly 20,000 
French infantry with 84 guns commanded by 
Marmont and Mortier. 

The British artillery of the Peninsular 
period, although numerically weak, did 
splendid service: the deeds of such men 
as Norman Ramsay reaching a Homeric 
pitch. Yet hardly had this wonderful young 
man's life gone out of him that “noisy 
Sunday" at Mont Saint Jean, when parsi- 
mony decreed that most of the life should go 
out of our artillery too; and in the general 
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reduction of the army following the evacua- 
tion of France the Royal Regiment suffered 
worst of all. 

England was the last of the Great Powers 
to adopt the modern breech-loader, and had 
last year, if she has not to-day, still some 
muzzle-loading nine-pounders in service. 
On the other hand, the standard arm of her 
Horse and Field Artillery—the twelve-pound 
breech-loader—is possibly the best in Europe. 

The breech-loader has every advantage 
over the muzzle-loader save for the risk of 
the breech being improperly closed or its 
mechanism getting out of order. Its servants 
are less exposed, its accuracy is greater, and 
it can be more rapidly discharged. It has 
the paramount quality of being able to fire a 
fairly heavy projectile without itself being of 
great weight. This has always been the 
great problem of Field Artillery; to finda 
gun capable of pounding the enemy and not 
too heavy for manceuvre. 

Norman Ramsay's pieces threw a six- 
pound round-shot four hundred yards with 
less precision than the field guns brought 
into action against the Afridis last September, 
discharged a twelve-pound shrapnel at three 
thousand yards. The number of draught 
horses was no more, the pace on the march, 
and at the order ** Action Front," no less. 
Major May in his capital book on * Guns 
and Cavalry," emphasises the point thus: 
“If Ross's troop of 1815, that one which 
gained undying fame during the Peninsular 
War, were to engage its successor, ‘the 
Chestnut troop’ of our own times, we have 
no doubt that it would be swept away before 
it could get near enough to put in a round at 
all.” 

Guns usually go into action supplied with 
three forms of projectile—common shell, 
shrapnel shell, and case-shot.* The first 
is used primarily for finding ranges and 
against works, the second against men and 
works, the third against men only and at 
the shortest ranges, being the modern edition 
of what is better known as “grape.” There 
can be no doubt that the artillery of the 
future will fight with shrapnel almost alto- 
gether; attaching a percussion fuse on the 


* Common shell is not included in the equipment of the 
latest held pieces of the British Army.—F. N.C. 
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occasions when it has to do common shell 
work in finding ranges, 

The r21b. shrapnel shell is a hollow body 
of forged steel, shaped like an egg. of which 
the broader end is flattened. The head is of 
Bessemer steel. Its length may be roughly 
stated as 8jin., and its diameter as about 3in. 
It contains 162 metal balls usuallv scattered 
in the air and falling downwards when the 
bursting charge is fired by a time-fuse, rising 
upwardsfrom the ground when the percussion- 
fuse is used. 

The time-fuse is that far more often attached 
as, among many other less obvious ad- 
vantages, there being no retarding force, it 
naturally distributes its burden over a greater 
area. 

Percussion-shrapnel again has very lile 
effect if it falls on soft or marshv soil, often 
burying itself harmlesslv in the earth. 

On the march artillery is kept as close up 
to the front as is compatible with safety from 
attack before supports can arrive. If battle 
is to be given, it will halt to allow of its units 
to be got together, to change its formation 
from column of route to line of battery 
column, and to prepare for action. When 
the commanding officer has chosen his 
ground and given his directions, the line of 
guns, each with its waggon a couple of hun- 
dred yards behind, will advance quietly bv 
its centre, usually at a smart trot, but if 
already under serious fire, they will advance 
at the gallop. 

The allotted position reached, the guns 
are unlimbered and swung round, while the 
limbers retire and the ammunition waggons 
come up, unless “ limber supply " is speciallv 
ordered. As soon as the gun trails have 
touched the ground, No. 1 of each detach- 
ment points out the object to No. 4, who sets 
his sight and lays for elevation. Meanwhile. 
Nos. 2 and 3 put on the wheel shoes, and 
the former also takes the lanyard from its 
place and makes ready to fire. 

When the gun is layed, No. 4 holds up his 
hand. On the order to fire being given bv 
the section commander, who has it directly 
from his battery commander and indirectly 
from the officer commanding the Artilierv, 
No. 1 steps clear of the gun, and points to 
the vent with his right hand. No. 2 hooks 
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the lanyard to the friction tube, and, like the 
other numbers, stepping clear of the recoil, 
jerks his body to the right and fires the 
gun. 

As the gun ceases to recoil, it is, without 
further order, run up and prepared for action 
as before, but not reloaded without order from 
the section commander. 

It is an axiom of artillery tactics that, 
except for purposes of ranging, no gun is to 
be fired until the whole batterv is ready to 
support it. Guns are rarely discharged simul- 
taneously, but follow each other at rapid vet 
regular intervals. ‘The commander of the 
force declares the object which he wishes to 
attain with the assistance of the artillery ; the 
«commander of the artillery orders the move- 
ments by which this object is to be attained, 
and is generally responsible for the tactics, 
but does not interfere with the handling of an 
individual battery unless dissatisfied with its 
performances. 

The first phase of a pitched battle is almost 
purely a duel between the batteries of the 
opposing sides, and not until one or the other 
shows that it is being overmastered can the 
fight develop. ; 

When the opposing artillery have played 
their game of long bowls enough to show 
^vhich can pound harder, the infantry of the 
attacking. and presumably superior, force will 
‘move forward through the battery intervals, 
and deploy for an advance under cover of 
the guns. 

Should they gain ground the artillery 
must soon limber up and follow them, else 
they are endangered, or at least unnerved, 
‘by the-firing over their heads. Usually now 
‘the gunners will be behind the infantry line, 
‘but ever and again, perhaps, they may have to 
‘press forward and fight it out, shoulder to 
‘shoulder with their fellows on foot. 

Batteries of Horse Artillery must not only 
perform their share of pounding the enemy 
‘with the rest of the corps artillery, but always 
‘be ready to quit the firing line and gallop up, 
helter-skelter, im support of the cavalry. 
The squadrons whose guns get in the first 
round at a telling range have long odds in 
ttheir favour, for they have a fair chance— 
‘themselves unscathed—to ride home on a 
staggered enemy. 
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When the infantry forces the enemy from 
their position, the artillery must dash forward 
and, this time relving perforce on limber 


supply only, let drive at the retreating 
foe. 
Should the enemy turn round when 


strengthened by his supports. and, as may 
very well happen, play havoc with the infantry 
disordered by their victorv, then the gunners 
must stick to their pieces and at all costs 
cover their withdrawal. It is no dishonour 
to lose a gun when the last round in the axle- 
tree box has had its sav; but it is to bring 
it out of a lost action while men and munitions 
enough to fight it remain. 

With a force acting on the defensive 
artillery has its best chance. Its position 
will have been deliberately chosen, and the 
exact ranges of everv object within its scope 
carefully marked out. All available cover 
has been turned to the best advantage, the 
number of men and horses kept in action 
reduced to a minimum, and the ammunition 
supplv is secured. 

Above all, until each battery unmasks, the 
opposing staff can only guess at its situation. 
As each unit of the enemy comes within view, 
the defensive artillery has little to do but 
pound away at its pleasure ; for the hostile 
batteries, unlimbering under fire, must suffer 
verv considerable loss before they can get 
the range. 

If the enemy, after or during the artillery 
duel, pushes forward his infantry then the 
batteries will gradually turn their attention to 
them, until, if the position be seriously 
threatened, every gun is dropping shot on 
them as quickly as it may be worked. But if, 
on the other hand, the hostile infantry defeat 
the defensive infantry and, bursting their lines, 
bear down upon the guns, not all the case- 
shot in Europe, frontally fired, will stop 
them. 

If infantry supports do not arrive ora dash- 
ing squadron leader break in on the attacking 
flank, the gunners can only crack off a round 
or two point-blank and run, or surrender as 
they prefer. To catch up the handspike, 
clawhammer and such things and die game 
would be in better taste, but what they 
do once the infantry are on them, is a matter 
of etiquette, not tactics. 
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. Grey House." 


Bv E. AND H. HERON. 


No. V.—THE STORY OF 


Mr. FraxMaN Low declares that only on one 
occasion has he undertaken, unasked, the 
solving of a psychical mystery. To that 
case he always refers as the “affair of the 
The house bears a different 
name in the annals of more than one scien- 
tific society, and much controversy has raged 
over the strange details of a story that seems 
to open up a new province of fantastic horror. 
Papers and treatises have been written about 
it in almost every European language, and 
many dismaying facts of a somewhat analo- 
gous nature have 
thus been 
brought to light. 
There was some 
hesitation at first 
about laying this 
matter — backed 
as it is by an ex- 
planation, which, 
though terrible, 
is not altogether 
unsupported 
— before the 
public, but it 
has finally been 
decided to incor- 
porate it in the 
present series. 
During the 
dry summer of 
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The Grey House. 
* Copyright, 1598, by E, and H. Heron, in the United States of America, 


THE GREY HOUSE: 


1893 Mr. Low happened to be staying in 
a lonely village on the coast of Devon. He 
was deeply immersed in some antiquarian 
work connected with the old Norse calendars, 
and therefore limited his acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood to one individual, a Dr. 
Fremantle, who, beside being a medical man, 
was a botanist of some note. 

One afternoon, when driving together, Mr. 
Low and Dr. Fremantle passed through a 
valley which nestled cup-like in the higher 
ground a few miles inland. As they passed 
| along a deep, 
steep lane with 
overhanging 
hedges they 
caught a glimpse, 
through a break : 
in the leaves, of 
a grey gable 
peeping out be- 
tween the hori- 
zontal branches 
of a cedar. 

Flaxman Low 
pointed it out to 
his companion. 

“That’s young 
Montesson's 
house," answered 
Fremantle, ** and 
it bears a very 
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“He dropped in a kind of fit, right up in front of the nouso.” 


sinister reputation. Nothing in your line, 
though,” with a smile. “Indeed, no ghost 
would lend the same hideous associations to 
the place it now possesses as the result of a 
succession of mysterious murders that have 
occurred there.” 

“The grounds seem neglected. I dont 
remember to have seen such rank growth 
anywhere." 

“(Certainly not inside the British Isles." 
returned Fremantle. “The estate is left to 
take care of itself, partly because Montesson 
won't live there, partiy because it is impossible 
to find labourers to work near the house. 
Our warm, damp climate and this sheltered 
position give rise to extraordinary luxuriance 
of growth. A stream runs along the bottom, 
and I expect all the low-lying land, where you 
see that belt of yellow African grass, is little 
better than a morass now." 

Fremantle drew up as they gained the 
top of the slope. From there they could 
overlook the tangle of vegetation, dimmed bv 
a rising mist, which surrounded and almost 
hid the roof of the Grey House. 
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“ Yes,” said Fremantle, in answer 

to an observation of Mr. Low, 

.* Montesson's guardian, who lived 
here and looked after the property for 
him, turned the place into a subtropical 
garden. It used to be one of my chief 
pleasures to wander about here, but 
since my marriage my wife objects 
to my doing so, on account of the 
tales she has heard." 

* What is the danger ? " 

“ Death! " replied Fremantle shortly. 

“ What form of death? Malaria?” 
"No disease at all, my dear fellow. 

l'he persons who die at the Grey House 

are hanged by the neck until they are 

dead!” 

“Hanged?” repeated Flaxman Low 

in surprise. 

“Yes, hanged. Not only strangled 

but suspended, as the marks on the 

necks show. If there were any hint of a 

ghost in it you might investigate— 

Montesson would be only too grateful if 

you could fathom the mystery.” 

“Tell me something more definite." 

“TIl tell you what has happened in my 
own knowledge.  Montesson's father died 
some fifteen years ago and left him to the 
guardianship of a cousin named Lampurt, 
who, as I told you, was a horticulturist, and 
planted the place with a wonderful variety of 
foreign shrubs and flowers. | Lampurt had a 
bad name in the county, and his appearance 
was certainly against him—a squint-eyed, 
pig-faced fellow, who sidled along iike a 
crab, and could not look you in the face. He 
died first." 

“Was he hanged? 
himself? ” 

“ Neither, in this case. He dropped in a 
kind of fit, right up in front of the house, 
while he was engaged in planting some new 
acquisition. Had it not been for the evidence 
of the persons who were present at the time, 
I should have said his death resulted from 
some tremendous mental shock. But the 
gardener and his relation, Mrs. Montesson, 
agreed in saying that he was not exerting 
himself unduly. and that he had had no 
disturbing news. He was a healthy man and 
I could see no sufficient reason for his death. 


Or did he hang 
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He was simply gardening, and had appar- 
ently pricked himself with a nail for he had a 
spot of blood upon his forefinger. 

“ After that all went well for a couple of 
years, when, during the summer holidays. 
the trouble began. Montesson must have 
been about sixteen at the time, and had a 
tutor with him. His mother and sister—a 
pretty girl rather older than himself—were 
also here. One morning the girl was found 
lying on the gravel under her window, quite 
dead. I was sent for, and, upon examina- 
tion, discovered the extraordinary fact that 
she had been hanged ! " 

* Murder? " 

“ Of course, though we could find no trace 
of the murderer. The girl had been taken 
from her bedroom and hanged. Then the 
rope was removed and she was thrown in a 
heap under her window. ‘The crime caused 
a tremendous sensation in the neighbour- 
hood, and the police were busy for a long 
time, but nothing came of their inquiries. 

* About a fortnight later, Platt, the tutor. 
sat up smoking at the open study window. 
In the morning he was found lying out over 
the sill. There could be no mistake as to 
how he met his death, for in addition to the 
deep line round his throat, his neck 
was broken as neatly as they 
could have done it at New- 
gate! As in the other 
case, there was nothing já 
to show how he came by 
his death, no rope, no 
trace of footsteps or any 
struggle to lead one to 
suspect the presence of 
another person or per- 
sons. Yet from the facts 
it could not have been 
suicide." 

"] see you had some 
suspicion of your own," 
said Flaxman Low. | 

* Well, ves, I had. 
But time has passed, and 
I now think I must have 
been mistaken. I must 
explain that the branches T: 
of the cedar you saw ! ` es 
jut to within a few feet of ~ 
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the windows of the rooms occupied by Miss 
Montesson and Platt respectively at the time 
of death. I told you there were no traces of 
anyone having approached the house. lt 
therefore struck me that some active person 
might have leaped from the cedar into the 
open windows and escaped in the same way, 
for the windows open vertically, and when 
both leaves are thrown back, there is a large 
aperture. But the murders were so purpose- 
less and disconnected that they suggested 
irresponsible agency. I recollected  Poé's 
story of the Rue Morgue, where, you remem- 
ber, the crimes were committed by an ourang- 
outang. It seemed to me possible that 
Lampurt, who was of a morose and strange 
temper, might, among other things, have 
secretly imported an ape and turned it loose 
in the woods. I had a thorough search made 
in the park and grounds, but we found nothing, 
and I have long ago abandoned the theory.” 
Low thought silently over the story for 
some time, then he asked for the dates of the 
three deaths. Fremantle answered categori- 
cally, and it appeared that all had taken place 
about the same season of the year—during 
summer, in fact. Upon this Mr. Low made 
an offer to investigate the affair on psychical 
lines, if Montesson made no ob- 
jection. In answer to this 
message Montesson took 
the next train down to 
Devon, and begged 
to be allowed to ac- 
company Mr. Low 

in his inquiries. 


“One morning the girl wes 
found lying on the gravel 
under her window.” 
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Flaxman Low quickly saw that Montesson 
might prove a very useful companion. He 
was a blonde, heavily-built man, and plainly 
possessed of a strong will and temper. Low 
put aside his books and went off at once with 
Montesson to have a closer look at the Grey 
House while the daylight lasted. 

It is difficult to give any adequate impres- 
sion of the teeming exuberance of wild and 
tangled growth through which they had to cut 
their way. Young, lush, sappy leafage 
overlay and half disguised the dank rotten- 
ness of the older vegetation beneath. After 
wading more than breast-high through the 
matted reeds, below which the spreading 
stream was fast reducing the land toa swamp, 
they emerged into a fairly open space that 
had once been the lawn round the house. 

Here brambles and lusty weeds now 
grew abundantly under the untended trees, 
Curious shrubs and plants flourished here 
and there. As they came up a stoat sneaked 
away by a narrow footpath, nettle-grown and 
caked with damp, which led past blackened 
bushes round the house. Otherwise the 
place was deserted, not a leaf seemed to 
move in the windless heat of the afternoon. 
The squat, grey face of the house was scarred 
across by a dark-leaved creeper, hung with 
orchid-like blossoms, a little to the left of 
which Low noticed the cedar mentioned by 
Dr. Fremantle. 

Low drew up at the weed-twisted, sunken 
little gate that gave upon the lawns and spoke 
for the first time. 

“Tell me about 
towards the house. 

Montesson repeated the story already told, 
but added further details. ‘‘From_ here," 
went on Montesson, “ you can see the exact 
spot where all these things took place. The 
upper of these two windows surrounded by 
the creeper and under the shadow of the cedar. 
belonged to my sister's room ; the lower is 
that of the study where Platt died. — The 
gravel path below ran the whole length of the 
house, but it is now  over-grown—-Llas 
Fremantle told you of Lawrence: " 

Low shook his head. 

“I hate the very sight of the place!" said 
Montesson hoarsely ; **the mystery and the 
horror of it all seem in my blood. I cant 


it,’ and he nodded 
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forget '—My mother left on the day of Platt's 
death, and has never been here since. But 
when I came of age I resolved to make 
another attempt to live here, meaning to sift 
the past if I got the chance of doing so. I 
had the grounds cleared about the house, and 
after leaving Oxford, came down with a man 
of my own year, called Lawrence. We spent 
the Easter vacation here reading. and all went 
right enough. Meanwhile I had the house 
examined, thinking there might be a secret 
entrance or room, but nothing of the kind 
exists. This house is not haunted. Nothing 
has ever been seen or heard of a supernatural 
character—nothing but the same awful repeti- 
tion of blind murder!” 

After a few seconds he resumed. 

* During the following summer Lawrence 
came down with me again. One hot evening 
we were smoking as we walked up and down 
the gravel under the windows. It was bright 
moonlight, and I remember the heavy scent 
of those red flowers—" Montesson glanced 
round him strangely. 

“I went in to fetch a cigar. It took me 
some minutes to find the box I wanted, and to 
light the cigar. When I came out, Lawrence 
lav crumpled up as if he had fallen from a 
height, and he was dead. Round his neck 
was the same bluish line I had seen in the 
two other cases. You can understand what 
it was to leave the man not five minutes 
before, in health and strength, and to come 
back to find him dead—hanged—to judge 
from appearances! But as usual, no trace 
of rope or struggle or murderer!” 

After some further talk, Mr. Low proposed 
to go into the house. It had evidently been 
deserted in haste. Inthe room once occupied 
by Miss Montesson, her girlish treasures still 
lay about, dusty, moth-eaten and discoloured. 
Montesson paused on the threshold. 

* Poor little Fan ! It’s just as she left it!” 
he said hurriedly. 

The cedar outside threw a gloomy shade 
into the room, and the fantastic red blossoms 
drooped motionless in the stagnant air. 

* Was the window open when your sister 
was found?” inquired Low after he had 
examined the room. 

* Yes, it was hot weather—early in August. 
This room has not been occupied since. 
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After Platt’s affair, I have always avoided 
this side of the house, so that it was only by 
chance Lawrence and I came round to this 
part of the lawn to smoke." 

“Then we may suppose that the danger, 
whatever it is, exists on this side of the house 
only?” . 

“ So it seems," replied Montesson. 

* Your sister was last seen alive in this 
room? Platt in the room directly below? and 
your friend—what of him ? ” 

" Lawrence was lying on the gravel path 
just under the study window. All of them 
have died under the shadow 
of the cedar. Did 
Fremantle give yo 
his idea? Poor 
Lawrence's death 
disposed of that 
theory. No big 
ape could live in 
England all those 
five years in the 
open, and in any 
case it must have 
been seen some- 
time in the in- 
terval.” 

“T think so," 
replied Low @ 
abstractedly. | 
“Now as to what ' 
we must do to 
try and get at the 
meaning of all 
this. Do you 
feel equal, con- 
sidering all you 
have gone 
through in this 
house, do you feel equal to remaining here 
with me for a night or two? " 

Montesson again glanced over his shoulder 
nervously. 

* Yes," he said. “I know my nerves are 
not as stiff and steady as they should be, but 
Ill stand by you—especially as you would 
not find another man about here willing to 
run the risk. You see it is nota ghost or any 
fanciful trouble, it means a real danger. 
Think over it, Mr. Low, before you undertake 
so hazardous an attempt." 


* Lawrence lay crumpled up as if he had fallen from a height.” 
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Low looked into the blue eyes Montesson 
had fixed upon him. They were weary, 
anxious eyes, and, taken in combination with 
his compressed lips and square chin, told Low 
of the struggle this man constantly endured 
between his shaken nervous system and the 
strong will that mastered it. 

“If youll stand by me, I'll try to get to 
the bottom of it," said Low. 

“I wonder if I should allow you to risk 
your life in this way?" returned Montesson, 
passing his hand over his prematurely-lined 
forehead. 

" Why not? Besides it is my own wish. 
As for risking our lives—it is for the good 
of mankind." 

^] can't say I see it in that light," said 

Montesson in surprise. 
“If we lose our lives it will be in the 
effort to make another spot of earth 
` clean and wholesome and safe for 
men to live on. Our duty to the 

public requires us to run a 

murderer to earth. Here we 

have a murderous power of 

some subtle kind; is it not 

quite as much our duty 

to destroy it if we 

can, even at risk 
to ourselves ? " 

The result of 

this conversation 

was an arrange- 

ment to pass the 

night at the Grey 

House. About 

ten o'clock they 

set out, intending 
to follow the path 
they had more or 
less successfully cleared for themselves in 
the afternoon. By Flaxman Low's advice, 
Montesson carried a long knife. The night 
was unusually hot and still, and lit only by a 
thin moon as they made their way along, 


-stumbling over matted weeds and roots and 


literally feeling for the path, until they came 
to the little gate by the lawn. "There they 
stopped a moment to look at the house, 
standing out among its strange sea of over- 
growth, the dim moon low on the horizon, 
glinting palely upon the windows and cver 
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the deserted countryside. As they waited a 
night-bird hooted and flapped its way across 
the open. 

At any moment they might be at hand- 
grips with the mysterious power of death 
which haunted the place. The warm lush- 
scented air and the sinister shadows seemed 
charged with some ominous influence. As 
they drew near the house Low perceived a 
sweet, heavy odour. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

* It comes from those scarlet flowers. 
unbearable! Lampurt imported the 
thing," replied Montesson 
irritably. 

“Which room will you 
spend the night in?" 
asked Low as they 
gained the hall. 

Montesson  hesi- 
tated. “ Have you 
ever heard the 
expression ‘ grey 
with fear’? ” he 
said, laughing in 
the dark; “I'm 
that!” 

Low did not 
like the laugh, 
it was only one 
remove, and that 
a very little one, 
from hysteria. 

“We wont 
find out much 
unless we each 
remain alone. 
and with open 
windows as they 
did,” said Low. 

Montesson 
shook. himself. 

“No, I sup- 
pose not. They were each alone when— 
good night, I'll call if anything happens, and 
vou must do the same forme. For Heaven's 
sake, don't go to sleep!” 

* And remember," added Low, ** with veur 
knife to cut at anything that touches you." 
Then he stood at the study door and listened 
to Montesson's heavy steps as they passed up 
the stairs, for he had elected to pass the nighi 
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in his sister's room. Low heard him walk 
across the floor above and throw wide the 
window. 

When Mr. Low turned into the study and 
tried to open the window there, he found it 
impossible to do so, the creeper outside had 
fastened upon the woodwork, binding the 
sashes together. There was but one thing 
left for him to do, he must go outside and 
stand where Lawrence had stood on the 
fatal night. He let himself out softly and 
went round to the south side of the house. 

There he paced up and 

down in the shadows 

for perhaps an 
hour. 

In the decep- 
tive, iridescent 
moonlight a 
pallid head 
. seemed to wag 
at him from the 
gloom below 
the cedar, but, 
moving towards 
it, he grasped 
only the yellow 
bunched blossom 
of a giant rag- 
wort. Then he 
stood still and 
looked up into 
the branches 
above; the 
gnarled black 
branches with 
their fringes of 
black sticky 
leaves. Fre- 
mantle's theory 
of the ape pass- 
ing stealthily 
among them to 
spring upon his victims found a sudden 
horror of possibility in Low's mind. He 
imagined the girl awaking in the brute's 
cruel hands-—  - | 

Out upon the quiet brooding of the night 
broke a scream—or rather a roar, a harsh, 
jagged, pulsating roar, that ceased as abruptly 
as it had begun. 

Without a moment’s consideration, Mr. 


“hoy made their way 
along, stumbling over 
matted weeds and roots. 
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Low seized the branch 
nearest to him and, 
swinging himself up 
into the tree, he 
climbed with a frantic 
effort towards the 
window of Montes- 
son’s room, from 
which he was almost 
sure the sound had 
come. Being an un- 
usually active and 
athletic man he leaped 
from the branch to- 
wards the open win- 
dow, and fell headlong 
in upon the floor. As 
he did so. something 
seemed to pass him, 
something swift and 
sinuous that migh: 
have been a snake. 
and disappear out of 
the window ! 

Remembering a 
candle on the toilet 
table, he lit it when he 
regained his feet and 
looked about him. 

Montesson lay on 
the floor “crumpled 
up” as he had himself 
described Lawrences | 
position. Low re- | 
called this with mis- , 
giving as he hurried to 
his side. A dark smear like blood was 
on Montesson's cheek, but though uncon- 
scious, he was still alive. Low lifted him 
on to the bed and did what he could to 
rouse him, but without success. He lay rigid, 
breathing the slow almost imperceptible 
respiration of deep stupor. 

Low was about to go to the window, when 
the candle suddenly went out, and he was 
left in the increasing darkness, to all intents 
alone, to face an unknown though tangible 
assailant. 

Silence had again fallen upon the house— 
that is, the silence of night, and woodlands, 
and many-folded leafage, and the things that 
go by night He stood by the window 
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IIe leapt from the branch towards the 
open window. 


and listened. His senses were acute and 
throbbing; he felt as if he could hear for 
miles. ‘The scent of the scarlet blossoms 
rose like deadening fumes into his brain, 
and he drew away from the window, and, 
feeling strangely spent, threw himself upon 
a couch. Then he drew out the knife at his 
belt, and strung himself up to watchfulness 
with an effort. | 

He knew that the attack he had to expect 
would be likelv to come from the direction cf 
the window. He saw the faint, swimming 
moonlight that fell through the leaves and ten- 
drils of the creeper fade slowly away. Proba- 
bly clouds were coming up over the sky, for 
the steamy heat was even more oppressive. 
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The low window-sill was scarcely more 
than a foot above the floor, and presently he 
fancied something was moving along the 
carpet among the entangling shadows of the 
leaves, but the darkness was now intensified, 


and he could not be sure.  Montesson's 
breathing had become quieter. It was the 
dead hour of the night; hardly a sound was 
to be heard. 

Suddenlv Low felt a soft touch upon his 
knee. His whole consciousness had been so 
absorbed in the act of listening that this 
unexpected appeal to another sense startled 
him. Here and there, rapid, soft, and light, 
the touches passed over his body. It might 
have been some animal nosing about him in 
the dark. Then a smooth, cold touch fell 
upon his cheek. 
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Low sprang up, and 
slashed about him in the 
darkness with his knife. 

In that instant the thing 
closed with him —a 
flexuous, snaky thing that 
flung its coils about his 
limbs and body in one 
swift spring like a curling 
whiplash ! 

Flaxman Low was all but 
helpless in the winding 
grasp of what?—the ten- 
tacles of some strange 
creature? or was it some 
great snake, this sentient 
thing that was feeling for 


his throat ? There was 
not an instant to lose. 
The knife was pressed 


against his body; with a 
violent effort he drew it 
sharply, edge outwards, 
against the tightening coils. 
A spurt of clammy fluid 
fell upon his hand, and the 
thing loosed and fell away 
from him into the stifling 
gloom. 


With a violent effort he 
drew the knife sharply, 


In the morning Mon- 


edge outwards, against tesson came to himself 

MORES in one of the lower 

rooms at the other 

side of the house. Fremantle was beside 
him. 


* What's the matter?" he asked. * Ah, I 
remember now. There's Low. It has beaten 
us again, Fremantle! It is hopeless. 1l 
don't know what happened—lI was not asleep, 
when I found myself seized, lifted up, drawn 
towards the window, and strangled by living 


ropes. Look at Low!” he went on harshly, 
raising himself. — ^ Why, man, you're all 
over blood ! " 


lFlaxman Low glanced down at his hands. 

'* Looks like it," he said. 

“It has beaten even you, Low!” went on 
Montesson. * There is something much more 
terrible and tangible than a ghost in this 
cursed house! See here! " 


He pulled down his collar. A faint bluish 
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circle with suffused dots was drawn round his 
throat. 

“Itis some deadly species of snake," ex- 
claimed Fremantle. l 

Low sat down astride a chair thoughtfully. 

“Im sorry to disagree with both of you. 
But I am inclined to think it is not a snake, 
and on the other hand I fancy it has a great 
deal to do with what we may roughly call a 
ghost. The whole evidence points in only 
one direction.” 

‘You mustn't let your prejudice in favour 
of psychical problems run away with your 
reason, said Fremantle drily. ** Hasa ghost 
actual, palpable power ?—to go further, has it 
blood ? " 

Montesson, who had been looking at his 
neck in the glass, turned quickly. “It’s some 
horrible thing in nature! Something between 
a snake and an octopus! What do you say 
to it, Low?" 

Low looked up gravely. 

“In spite of Fremantle's objections the 
steps from beginning to end are very clear." 

Fremantle and Montesson exchanged a 
glance of incredulity. 

* My dear fellow, much learning has warped 
your mind," said Fremantle with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

* First of all," continued Low, * we know 
where all the deaths have occurred." 

“ To speak precisely, they have all occurred 
in different places," interposed Fremantle. 

“ True; but within a strictly limited area. 
The slight differences have been of material 
help to me. In all cases they have occurred 
in the vicinity of one thing." 

** The cedar ! " cried Montesson, with some 
excitement. 

“That was my first idea—now I refer to 
the wall. Will you tell me the probable 
weight of Lawrence and Platt at the date of 
death ? " 

* Platt was a small man—perhaps under 
nine stone. Lawrence,though much taller, was 
thin, and could not have weighed more than 
eleven. As for poor little Fan, she was only 
a slip of a girl." 

“Three people have been killed—one has 
escaped. In what way do you differ from 
the others, Montesson ? " asked Low. 

“If you mean I'm heavier, I certainly am. 
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I scale something like fifteen. 
that to do with it? " 

“ Everything. The coils have evidently 
not sufficient compressive power to destroy 
life by strangulation simply—there must be 
suspension as well. You were simply too 
heavy for them to tackle." 

“ Coils of what? " 

"Of this.” Low held up a tapering, 
reddish-brown tendon or line, which had red 
curved triangular teeth set on it at intervals. 

The two other men stared at this object. 
and then Montesson burst out: “ The creeper 
on the wall!" he said, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. “It couldn't be! Besides, has a plant 
blood? " 

“Let us go and look at it," said Low. 
“This creeper has never been cut because 
it withers away every winter to the ground 
and grows again in the spring. Look here! " 
He took out his knife and cut a leathery 
shoot. A crimson stain spurted out on his 
cuff. “The only person, as far as I can 
gather, who cut this plant was Mr. Lampurt 
in nailing it to the wall. He died of shock 
when he saw the red stain on his finger, as 
he knew something of its deadly properties. 
But though stupefying—as your condition 
last night proved, Montesson—they are not 
fatal. Even to stupefy they must get into the 
blood. Now the deaths have all occurred 
within reach of the tendrils of this plant. 
And all have happened at the same season 
of the year, that is to say, at the time 
when it attains its full annual strength and 
growth. Another point in favour of Montes- 
son's escape was the dryness of the season. 
The growth is not quite so.good as usual 
this summer, is it? " 

“No, the tendrils are thinner—a good 
deal thinner and smaller." 

“Just so. Therefore your weight saved 
you, though you were stupefied by the punc- 
tures of the thorns. I feared that, and 
warned you to use your knife." 

* But the brain of the thing?" cried Fre- 
mantle. “ Why, man, has a plant will and 
knowledge and malevolence? ” 

“Not of itself, as I believe," answered Low. 
“ Perhaps you will prefer to attribute much 
to the long arm of coincidence, but the ex- 
planation I can offer is one that has long 


But what has 
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been held by occultists in other countries. 
Pythagoras and others have taught that the 
forms of incarnation change as the soul 
raises or debases itself during each spell 
of Life. Connect with this the belief of 
the Brahmins, and I may add of various 
African tribes, that an earth-bound spirit, 
at the moment of a premature or sudden 
death, may pass into plants or trees of certain 
species, by virtue of an inherent attraction 
possessed by these plants for such entities. 
To go further, it is said that these degraded 
souls have intervals during which they have 
power of voluntary action to do good or evil, 
and such action has influence on their future 
incarnations.” 

“What do you mean? What do you 
intend us to believe ? " Montesson said, and 
stopped. 

* It is hard to put it into words in these 
latter days of unbelief,” said Low, “ but the 
evidence goes to show that a man—presum- 
ably not a good man—dies a sudden death 
near this plant, even inoculated with its sap. 
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Fremantle knows this plant to be a Malayan 
creeper, belonging to a family that 
possess strange powers and properties. I 
may recall the old story of the upas tree, and 
more lately still the murder tree discovered 
near Kolwe, in East Africa, by Herr Boltze. 
There are also other instances." 

“It is incredible!” said Fremantle almost 
angrily. 

'" | don't ask you to believe it," said Flax- 
man Low quietly, “I only tell you such 
beliefs exist. Montesson can do some- 
thing towards proving my theory. Let him 
have the plant destroyed, and judge by 
results." 

The tendril of the creeper severed by Mr. 
Low in his struggle was presented bv him to 
the authorities at Kew. 

Mr. Montesson has acted upon Mr. Flax- 
man Low's suggestions. The Grey House is 
now occupied and safe, and it is a strange 
fact that no plant, not even the hardy ivy, 
will live where the red-blossomed creeper 
once grew. 
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marigolds gilded the meadows 


Then into that beautiful valley 
There wandered a woman alone, 
Her robe was of victim-dyed scarlet, 
Of passionate orange her zone. 


Where cattle lay, heavy with cream. 

The willow trees smiled at their shadows 
Deep down in the lily-clad stream. 

Bold swallows made slides on the sunshine, 
Coy bluebells rang joy in the shade, 

And Nature had nothing to whisper 
But Love, and the Man, and the Maid ! 


HI. 
The stream shrivelled up with its lilies, 
And shrank from reflecting her shame. 
The bluebells dropped blackened. The willows 
Turned brown, asthough scorcbed by a flame. 


And there, by the stream and the blue- + a * s 


bells, 
She sat in her scarlet to rest. 
The ghost of Remorse hovered o'er her, 
And Sin was a child at her breast. 


Then silently troops of white angels 
Crept o'er those dead meadows of woe 
Till horror was buried in beauty 
"Neath ages of snow. 
FRED. GILLETT. 


At the very centre of the Isle of Wight, in a 
little place called Shide, that most people in 
England never heard of, lives a scientist who 
probably knows more about earthquakes than 
anyone in the world, John Milne, member of 
learned societies, late professor of seismology 
at the University of Tokio, and a charming 
man into the bargain. His house looks down 
upon the roads where the Queen drives daily 
while at Osborne, and not far distant rise the 
towers of Carisbrooke Castle, where Charles 
I. was a prisoner. 

Here, on a quiet hill, grown over with old 
trees and banks of 
ivy, away from all 
rush and noise, 
Professor Milne 
may be found, as I.. 
found him, working ^ : 
among strange in- 
struments of his 
own devising, ope- 
rated by clockwork 
and electricity, and 
possessing such 
sensitiveness that 
an earthquake 
shock in Borneo 
will set them 
swinging for hours. 
With these won- 
derful pendulums, 
of which I shall 
speak presently, 
the Professor 
watches throb- 
bings and quiver- 
ings of the earth 
that are unfelt by 
our unaided senses, 
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and draws conclusions to serve the needs of 
men. 

It is Professor Milne to whom London 
editors dispatch hurrying reporters when 
news comes from Japan of another earth- 
quake calamity, and he usually corrects their 
information—as in June, 1896, when Shide 
was besieged by newspaper men. 

“ This earthquake happened on the 17th,” 
said they, “and the whole eastern coast of 
Japan was overwhelmed with tidal waves and 
30,000 lives were lost.” 

“ That last is very probable,” answered the 
Professor, “ but the 
earthquake hap- 
pened on the 15th, 
not the 17th,” and 
then he gave them 
the exact hour and 
minute when the 
shocks began and 
ended. 

“ But our cables 
put it on the 17th." 

* Your cables are 
mistaken." 

And; sure 
enough, later news 
came with informa- 
tion that the de- 
structive earth- 
quake had occurred 
on the 15th, within 
half a minute of the 
time Professor 
Milne had specified. 
There had been 
some error of trans- 
mission in the ear- 
lier dispatches. 
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Again, a few months later, the newspapers 
published cablegrams to the effect that there 
had been a severe earthquake at Kobe with 
great injury to life and property. 
said Professor Milne. 
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* That is not true. 


Skeleton of an earthquake-proof house, showing the roof-stays running 


right down to the ground. 


“ There may have been a slight earthquake in 
Kobe, but nothing that need cause alarm." 

And the mail reports a few weeks later 
confirmed his reassuring statement, and 
showed that the previous sensational dis- 
patches had been grossly exaggerated. 

Professor Milne is also the man to whose 
words cable companies lend anxious ear. for 
what he savs often means thousands 
of pounds to them. Farly in January, 
1898, it was officially reported that 
two West Indian cables had broken 
on December 31st. 1897. 

“That is very unlikely,” said 
Professor Milne, “but I have a seis- 
mogram showing that these cables 
may have broken at 11-30. a.m. on 
December 29th, 1897.” And then 
he located the break at so manv 
miles off the coast of Haiti. 

This sort of thing, which is con- 
stantly happening, would look very 
much like magic if Professor Milne 
had kept his secrets to himself, but 
he has given them freely to all the 
world, and for a year or more has been 
making every effort, with the encouragement of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, to have earthquake observatories 
established at various points on the earth's 
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surface with instruments similar to his own, 
so that by comparison of records, fuller 
knowledge may be had of movements in the 
earth's crust and changes in the ocean's bed. 
And various governments, univeisities, and 
learned societies, quick to see the 
importance of such knowledge, have 
sent favourable replies, so that now 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
U.S.A., has its own earthquake 
observatory ; Yerkes Observatory at 
Williams’ Bay, U.S.A., is expected 
to have one as soon as the big tele- 
scope is in order; New Zealand is 
putting up two; South Africa has 
one at Cape Town; Toronto, 
Canada, has one ; India has three; 
Japan has one; Mauritius has one ; 
South America has one in Argentina; 
Beirout, in Syria, is in correspond- 
ence for one, and Siberia the same. 
In short, there seems to be little 
doubt that within a few months no fewer than 
twenty of these seismic stations will bein opera- 
tion in different parts of the globe, all equipped 
with the Milne instruments, and all in regu- 
lar communication with the head, or central, 
station at Shide. It is taken as certain that a 
comparison of records from all these earth- 
quake observatories will make it impossible 
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for an important seismic disturbance to occur 
anywhere, whether on land or under the sea, 
without its precise location being immediately 
known, as well as all essential facts regarding it. 
And when it is borne in mind that at present 
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seventy-five per cent. of the whole number of 
earthquakes occur in the bed of the ocean, 
the value of such statistics to cable companies 
(and what country is not interested in the 
proper working of ocean cables) is at once 
apparent. 

Twice, for instance, it has happened in 
Australia (in 1880 and 1888) that the whole 
island has been thrown into excitement and 
alarm, the reserves called out, and other 
measures taken, because the sudden breaking 
of cable connections with the outside world 
has led to the belief that military operations 
against the country were being prepared by 
some foreign power. A Milne pendulum at 
Sydney or Adelaide would have made it plain 
in a moment that the whole trouble was due to 
a submarine earth- 
quake occurring at 
such a time and such 
a place. As it was, 
Australia had to wait 
in a fever of suspense 
(in one case there was 
a delay of nineteen 
days) until steamers 
arriving brought 
assurances that 
neither Russia, nor 
any other possibly 
unfriendly power, had 
begun hostilities by 
tearing up the cables. 

Before explaining 
the workings of these 
wonderful ^ seismic 
instruments which are to do the world such 
famous service, I will tell how it happened 
that Professor Milne became a student of 
earthquakes, for, unlike poetry, seismology 
is not a career that men are born to. In the 
professor's own words: “It was Japan that 
did it, and that famous cable-laying Ameri- 
can, Cyrus Field.” 

Mr. Field heard of Milne back in the 
Seventies, when the young Lancashireman had 
just finished his studies at King's Coilege, 
London, and the School of Mines, and was 
casting about him for such work as the world 
might have for him to do. He had no more 
idea then of becoming an earthquake specialist 
in Japan than he had of hunting pigs in 


Diagram of Japan earthquake, July 19th, 1801, near the centre 
of disturbance, showing the complicated direction of motion 
common to most earthquakes. 
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Borneo. Yet he lived to do both. Mr. Field 
had inquired at the School of Mines for a 
bright, competent young man who could go 
out to Newfoundland in the service of the 
cable company and locate some coal fields 
for them. Milne was selected, and told to 
report at a certain office in the City. 

“I am glad to see you, sir,” said the million- 
aire, when Milne was shown in. * We want 
to know if you can sail for Newfoundland on 
Tuesday next? " ‘This in the most matter of 
fact tone and with scarcely any prelude. 

Milne was fairly at a loss for words; he was 
barely twenty-one, and had but small experi- 
ence in business matters. Finally he managed 
to ask about compensation. 

* There will be no trouble on that point," 
said Mr. Field; “ you 
can leave a memo- 
randum on Monday 
of what you want for 
your services—I dare- 
say it will be satisfac- 
tory. The point is 
now, can you sail on 
Tuesday ? " 

That was Friday, 
and Milne pointed 
out that the shops 
closed early on Satur- 
days, and on Sunday 
he could get nothing, 
so he was uncertain 
whether he could be 
ready in time. | 

At this, Mr. Field 
leant forward on his desk, and said, with a 
look half serious, half quizzical, that Milne 
never forgot: “ My young friend, I suppose 
you have read that the world was made in 
six days. Now do you mean to tell me that 
if this whole world was made in six days, you 
can't get together the few things you need in 
four?" 

Milne was silent a moment, and then said: 
“ PIL be ready, sir, on Tuesday." And so he 
sailed for Newfoundland—and what he did 
there is a separate chapter. But it was all to 
his credit, for soon came an offer from the 
Japanese Government, intent upon getting the 
best brains in Europe to assist in the nation's 
development, inviting Milne to join its service 
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The effect of an earthquake on the Biwajima Bridge, Japan. The bridge has taken a curious, serpent-like, twisted form, though 
nowhere actually broken. It was still possible to walk across, but the feat was no easy one on account of the angle at 
which the footway was tilted. 


at a handsome salary in the department of 
mines and public works. 

So it came about, twenty-five years ago. 
that this young Englishman took up his abode 
in Tokio, and in due course turned his 
attention to earthquakes. ‘This happens 
quite naturally when one finds oneself in a 
country where there are two or three earth- 
quakes a day on an average, counting small 
and large, throughout the year, and where in 
many instances a single one of these earth- 
quakes has been a more serious matter to 
Japan in loss of life, and almost as serious a 
matter in resulting expenditure, as her recent 
war with China. 

Under such circumstances, it was not difhi- 
cult for a keenly interested and scientifically- 
trained European to develop into an earth- 
quake enthusiast, and Milne was soon putting 
forth seismic theories with the best of them. 
and trying experiments with rough and ready 
seismoscopes and seismometers, which were 
sometimes rows of pins propped up in a 
certain way so that in falling they would give 
indications as to wave direction, or sometimes 


bits of string with weights at the end designed 
t0 act as recording pendulums; or again, 
gravestones tumbled over on their sides in 
the hope that by their slide or shifting they 
would show the line and intensity of the 
earthquake movement. 

He produced plans of earthquake-proof 
houses with roof timbers running down to 
the floor sills, as shown in the diagram on 
page 484, practically with roofs resting on 
the ground. He also showed the Japanese 
engineers how to build bridges with parabolic 
piers, so that at any horizonta. section they 
offer equal resistance to effects cf momcniums 
applied at the base. 

And, as the value of his conclusions be- 
came apparent through actual tests, the 
Japanese Government, properly grateful, 
established a chair of seismology at the 
University, and picked Milne out as the one 
best qualified to fill it. Which meant that 
here was a young man, fresh from a country 
where there are no earthquakes. officially 
appointed to teach people, who had lived 
among earthquakes all their lives, what earth- 
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A portion of the line on the Kisogawa Raiiway, Japan, twisted by am earthquake, 


quakes are, and what measures should be 
taken against them,—in short, the whole 
business of seismology. 

Then began an interesting set of experi- 
ments carried on for years by Professor Milne 
with artificial earthquakes, which he could 
turn on at will by touching an electric button. 
Dynamite was used here, buried in the 
ground, and exploded when the seismo- 
grapher was ready. Sometimes he would set 
off five or six of these little earthquakes at 
one time, and take the records with a like 
number of seismographs at varying distances, 
and connected electrically so as to show the 
rate of wave transmission. Once the Pro- 
fessor, in his eagerness to watch the seismo- 
graph at the very moment of shock, placed 
himself within twenty feet of a mine, his 
position being barricaded by earthworks, and 
an old door over the top to keep off falling 
stones. 

When all was ready, he waved his hand to 
an assistant who stood at some distance readv 
to send the current. Bang! went the dyna- 


mite like a broadside of heavy cannon, and 
the Professor had scarcely fixed his eyes upon 
the moving smoked-zlass disc with the little 
recording fingers on it, whcn about a ton of 
earth came smashing down upon the door, 
flattening out man and instrument, and bring- 
ing that experiment to an untimely end. 

On another occasion at the command of 
the Emperor a seismic exhibition was organ- 
ised in the palace yard, where a number of 
miniature towns and villages had been laid 
out neatly for the purpose oi being blown up 
and shaken down when his Majesty should 
touch the button. Everything went ofr 
perfectly, and the courtiers were delighted. 

“That, sire, is exactly the way an earth. 
quake does its work,” it was explained as they 
looked upon the torn-up ground, and the 
wreck of buildings 

“ Really,” said the Emperor, and made no 
other comment. 

And one night Professor Milne, having an 
English skipper as his guest, put him ina 
room where a quantity of dynamite was 
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View of the Nagara Gawa railway bridge, after the earthquake. 


stored for earthquake experiments. For 
some reason Milne did not think to tell the 
skipper about this until the latter was in bed, 
As it was evidently best to let him under- 
stand the situation, he went to his guest’s 
door some time later and knocked. The 
skipper presently appeared in slippers and 
dressing-gown, his bald head shining in the 
light of a candle he carried. 

“Hello!” he said, * what's up? ” 

* Oh, nothing,” said the Professor, “ only 
there’s some dynamite under your bed. I 
forgot to tell you. You don’t mind, I 
hope ? ” 

“ How much is there? " asked the skipper. 

“ About ten pounds." 

“Ten pounds. Oh, no; I don’t mind 
that. Good night! " 

Milne regards that skipper as one of the 
coolest men he ever met. 

Such was the life in Japan of this delight- 
fully resourceful man who knows how to get 
fun even out of earthquakes, and who for 
twenty years carried on his experiments with 
entire success. 

After a very pleasurable experience in 


Japan Professor Milne eventually returned to 
England, and coming now to his instru- 
ments and their work at Shide, I will repeat 
what may have been already understood, that 
they are designed to record movements in the 
earth coming from distant, not near by, centres 
of disturbance; they would be of no more 
service for an earthquake within a hundred 
miles of them than a telescope would be a: 
the theatre. The seismographs used all over 
Japan record earthquakes that can be felt; 
the Milne horizontal pendulums record earth- 
quake waves that cannot be felt. 

My first view of the instruments was at 
night, and perhaps the darkness and the 
silence added to the impressiveness of 
the moment. Professor Milne walked be- 
side me carrying a lantern, and his 
Japanese assistant, Shinobo Hirota, who 
is nicknamed “Snow ” on the Isle of Wight, 
went ahead to open the doors of the 
strong walled little houses where the pen- 
dulums were guarded. There are two of 
these pendulums, both constructed on the 
same principle, but the one more sensitive 
than the other. “Snow” showed us the 
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Interior view of the Nagara Gawa railway bridge. 


sensitive one first, and when I saw it I saw 
only a little lamp burning on a red box with 
steps to it. The box covered the pendulum. 
The whole place suggested some silent altar 
with undying flame. I could hear a clock 
ticking inside the box. 

* What is the lamp for? " I asked. 

*'To photograph the end of the boom," 
said the Professor. ‘It lets a point of light 
down through that slit. When the earth 
moves, the boom swings." 

“Oh,” said I. **And what is the clock for?" 

“The clock works the machinery. Il 
explain itin the morning, and show you how 
‘Snow ' develops the seismograms." 

* Snow " looked pleased, and led the way 
to the other little house. Here we found a 
pendulum that was not covered up. It rested 
on a heavy column of masonry, and one end 
of it pressed a tiny silver needle against a 
vertical band of smoked paper, that moved 
slowly between two rollers. There was a 


clock ticking here also, but no little lamp. 
Vol. V.—32. 


“ This,” said the Professor, “is an everyday 
pendulum to let. us know if anything is 
happening. If there is, then we look at the 
other pendulum for fuller details. The other 
one is not so easy to get at. Just glance 
along that paper band and you can see il 
there has been an earthquake anywhere in 
the last twenty-four hours. No, there has 
been nothing, the line is straight, see—that 
long white line, the needle makes it as the 
band turns." 

* Suppose there had been an earthquake ?”’ 

* TIl show you what would have happened. 
Come round here ; that's right. | Now press 
against the column, not hard, just with your 
hand. There it goes. See?" 

It was like pressing against a chimney, 
but the boom of the pendulum responded 
instantly, and the needle swerved out on the 
paper and then back again, marking a narrow 
loop. 

“ You tipped the column and altered its 
level just as an earthquake wave from Japan 
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or Borneo would have done. That is the 
whole purpose of these instruments to indicate 
slight changes of level. They are sensitive 
to a difference in level of rin. in ten miles. 
‘That's not a very steep grade, is it?” 

And then he went cn to tell how a pair of 
these pendulums, placed on two buildings at 
opposite sides of a city thoroughfare, would 
show that the buildings liter- 
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reminiscences of their troubles in getting the 
instruments properly set up. ‘To begin with, 
there were imperceptible air currents that 
would set the booms swinging in a most 
perplexing wav, and when these were disposed 


ally lean toward each other pur iS 
during the heavy traffic Lamp] "| Pivot on Boom 
period of the day, dragged Ld 
over from their level by the A Boom 
load of vehicles and people / 
pressing down upon the e E ree 
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make the earth's surface- pi 
contract between the two 
rows of buildings, and that 
tips them together just as you tipped this 
column. You see the earth is so elastic that 
a comparatively small impetus will set it 
vibrating. Why even two hills tip together 
when there is a heavy load of moisture in a 
valley between them. And then, when the 
moisture evaporates in a hot sun, they tip 
away from each other. These pendulums 
show that.” 

I listened in wonder, and presently we 
went back into the house, which is a real 
corner of Japan, with a Japanese servant 


The "everyday" seismograph, uncovered and showing the sensitive film 
on the left. 


salaaming about, and bringing in pleasant 
things to drink, and the Professors wife, a 
Japanese lady, doing the honours with all the 
grace of her own country. 

And the Professor gave some amusing 


Diagram of the seismograph. 


of, there came the ghost of Charles II. out of 
its dungeon and blew the little lamp out, 
being displeased, so the neighbours declared, 
at their invading old Carisbrooke Castle (as 
they did) with such unholy contrivances. 
After much vain conjecture over this lamp in- 
cident, ‘Snow " finally discovered that it was 
the doing of a small beetle, which had managed 
to drop down the tiny glass chimney from the 
castle ceiling and get himself burned to ashes 
before extinguishing the flame. 

Next there appeared upon the scene—or 
rather made himself felt—a little 
grey “ Money-spinner," that man- 
aged to hide inside the red box and 
would come out at night for experi- 
ments of his own. This little spider 
knew nothing about earthquakes. 
but took the greatest interest in the 
swinging of the boom, and soon be- 
gan to join in the game himself. 

He would catch the end of the 
boom with his feelers and tug it 
over to one side as far as ever he 
could. "Then he would anchor him- 
self there and hold on like grim 
death until the boom slipped away. 
Then he would run after it, and tug it over to 
the other side and hold it there until his 
strength failed again. And so he would keep 
on for an hour or two until quite exhausted, 
enjoying the fun immensely, and never 
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dreaming that he was manufacturing won- 
derful seismograms to upset the scientific 
world, since they seemed to indicate shock- 
ing earthquake disasters in all directions. 

This was bad business and went on for 
weeks, some of these spider seismograms 
being published and puzzled over by learned 
men in various cities. And what made the 
matter worse was the behaviour of a certain 
woodlouse which got in the habit of crouching 
under the little lamp on cold winter nights to 
warm itself. There he would sit in all com- 
fort directly over the slit through which the 
ray of light was supposed to go dawn to the 
photographic apparatus, and, of course, this 
stupped all records. 

One night the louse discovered the spider 
playing with the boom, and from that moment 
he became an absorbed spectator of the fun. 
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told me of exciting adventures crossing 
Iceland with a remarkable man named Watts, 
who would jump across vawning chasms just 
to see if he could do it. Finally, we went to 
bed. 

'The next day gave me a better understand- 
ing of the instruments, and a good idea of the 
regular routine of work in an earthquake 
observatory. I followed * Snow" through 
his ordinary round in the little houses, saw 
him wind the clocks that keep the record 
bands moving, glance through the slit in the 
red box to make sure that the boom was 
swinging free, fill the lamp, see that the watch 
which marks the hours on the band was right 
to the second, mix some fresh developer for 
the films, and then, for my especial benefit, 
draw the red window, and develop the 
accumulation of four days, a strip about 
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Record of the earthquake in Borneo, Sept. 20th, 1007, as registered by Professor Milne at Shide, Isle of Wight. 


He could not play with it himself, because 
the slit was too small to let him through, but 
he encouraged the. spider on all occasions, 
and at last is believed to have urged the 
spider to tie the boom fast with his web. At 
any rate the spider did this, and one morning 
* Snow" found the boom lashed firmly to 
the side of the box, so that all Japan might 
have been shaking, and it would not have 
swung from its anchorage. This, of course, 
led to discovery and a prompt banishing of 
louse and spider from the premises, bu. 
while the mystery lasted it was a good one. 
Such yarns as these the Professor spun for 
me that evening in his charming Japanese 
English home, and he showed me photographs 
of earthquakes in Japan, taken by himself 
and his friend Professor Burton, and pictures 
of volcanoes blowing their heads off, and he 


fifteen feet long which might have on it a 
record of earthquake horrors, or might have 
nothing. You never can tell until the end of 
the week, when in the ordinary course a batch 
of seven days’ films is developed. In this 
case there was nothing, only a straight line 
down the length of the band. The earth had 
been behaving itself. But they showed me 
other films from other weeks that indicated a 
very different state of things. 

As for the instruments, I saw that they are 
simple enough in principle, though most 
admirable in perfection of adjustment and 
delicacy of working. Beautiful devices thev 
are to do for our sense of level, if I may so 
express it, what the microscope does for our 
eyesight. A horizontal pendulum or boom 
poised against a knife edge at the base of a 
mast, that is the essential feature. A wire 
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stav from the mast head supports the far end 
of the boom, and a weight hung from it keeps 
everything taut. 

Then two back screws allow either leg of 
the supporting tripod to be raised or lowered 
by the thickness of a spider's web. and even 
so small a change of level as that disturbs the 
end of the boom. And that makes the point 
of light move on the band of paper, and that 
movement is photographed, so that the record 
shows a slight loop. As nothing is allowed 
to disturb the boom, once the pendulum is 
adjusted, it follows that if the record band 
shows loops and curves instead of a straight 
line, it is because the earth's surface has 
moved underneath the supporting column 
and changed its level. 

As a matter of fact, the earth's surface 
moves very frequently with tremors like a 
creature of life, and with long heavings caused 
by distant seismic disturbances. And for 
each of these movements the pendulums give 
an individual record with characteristic waver- 
ings and loops on the band, and queer ‘ups 
and downs that mean nothing to the inex- 
perienced eye, but everything to the seismolo- 
gist. When “Snow” brings in news of 
something on the band, there is excitement 
in that quiet house at Shide as among waiting 
tiger-hunters at a crashing in the jungle. 

In each of these records the time is marked 
in hours along the edge of the band, this be- 
ing done automatically by the hourly passage 
of the long hand of the watch over the slit in 
the red box, that shuts off the light for an 
instant, and makes a line on the photographic 
film. 

When a man finds himself in the midst of 
such an unfamiliar subject as earthquake 
shocks that cannot be felt, he naturally asks 
questions, and I asked a great manv during 
my stay at Shide. For instance : 

“Does the ground really move, Professor, 
when these waves come from the other side 
of the earth?” 

“Undoubtedly ; it rises and falls just as 
the ocean does. You see, the earth's crust 
is very elastic—it is constantly quivering and 
pulsating, I might almost say breathing." 

"How much does the ground rise and 
fall with one of these waves? " 

“ Oh, about three inches." 
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“What! the solid earth comes up three 
inches right under us and then goes down 
three inches ? ” 

‘Certainly, it does that very frequently. 

“ But why don't we see it or feel it? " 

‘Because it moves so slowly and evenly. 
fifteen seconds, perhaps, for the lift, and as 
much more for the descent. And then the 
waves are so long—several miles between 
two crests—that everything about us rises 
and falls together, half of all London heaves. 
up and settles down with a single breathing." 

* And how long does it take these waves 
to travel round the earth, say from Japan? " 

“They don't travel round the earth—they 
travel through the earth, that is one of the 
most important discoveries we have made. 
If they were transmitted in the earth's crust 
round the circumference we should get two 
records for every earthquake, one coming 
the shortest way round, the other coming the 
longest way, for, of course, these wave move- 
ments would be propagated in both directions. 
Waves through the air, for instance, from 
volcanic explosions always come to us both 
ways round the earth, the one being recorded 
after the other. Do you see that?” 

“Yes.” ! 

“Well, we never get two records of earth-. 
quakes, we only get one. so we conclude 
from this and other reasons, that the trans- 
mission is straight through the earth. Do. 
you understand ? "' 

* You mean that these waves come to us. 
along the chord of the arc instead of along 
the arc itself," I ventured, recalling my 
geometry. 

* Exactly, and now I come to the most 
important thing; we find that all these waves 
from distant earthquakes reach Shide in 
practically the same number of minutes, no 
matter where the earthquakes occur. They 
come from Japan in sixteen minutes, from 
South America in sixteen minutes, from Java 
in sixteen minutes, and so on as far as 
our data extend. When all the stations are 
working we shall be able to verify this con- 
clusion, but it certainly looks already as if 
the period of wave transmission through the 
earth was uniform. 

*I dont see, Professor, if all 
different earthquake waves get here in the 
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same time, how you can tell one from the 
other, or know that this one started in South 
America and that one in South Africa and 
so on?" 

* | may say in a general way," he replied, 
* that we know them by their signatures, just 
as you know the handwriting of your friends ; 
that is, an earthquake wave which has 
travelled three thousand miles makes a 
different record in the instruments from one 
that has travelled five thousand miles, and 
that again a different record from one that 
has travelled seven thousand miles, and so 
on. Each one writes its name in its own way, 
as you have seen on the bands. It’s a fine 
thing, isnt it, to have the earth's crust 
harnessed up so that it is forced to mark 
down for us on paper a diagram of its own 
movements !" 

“ Are these differences in the wave signa- 
tures due to differences in the distances 
travelled ? " 

“Exactly. See here, I can make it plain 
to you in a moment." 

He took pencil and paper again, and 
dashed off an earthquake wave like this : 


“ There (No. 1) you have the signature of 
an earthquake wave which has travelled onlv 
a short distance, say 2000 miles; but here 
(No. 2) is the signature of the very same 
wave after travelling, sav, 6000 miles. 


c 


No. 2. 


“You see the difference at a glance; the 
second seismogram (that is what we call 
these records) is very much more stretched 
out than the first and a third seismogram 
taken at 7000 miles from the start would be 
more stretched out still. This is because 
the waves of transmission grow longer and 
longer, and slower and slower, the farther 
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they spread from the course of disturbance. 
In both figures, the point A, where the 
straight line begins to waver, marks the 
beginning of the earthquake, the rippling 
line A B shows the preliminary tremors which 
always precede the heavy shocks, marked C. 
And D shows the dying away of the earth- 
quake in tremors similar to A B. 

"Now it is chiefly in the preliminary 
tremors (we call them the P.T.'s) that the 
various earthquakes reveal their identity. The 
slower the waves come, the longer it takes to 
record them and the more stretched out they 
become in the seismograms. And by care- 
fully noting these differences, especially those 
in time, we get our information. Suppose we 
have an earthquake in Japan. If you were 
there in person you would feel the preliminary 
tremors very fast, five or ten in a second, and 
their whole duration before the heavy shocks 
would not exceed ten or twenty seconds. But 
these preliminary tremors, transmitted to the 
Isle of Wight, would keep the pendulums 
swinging from thirty to thirty-two minutes 
before the heavy shocks, and each vibration 
would occupy five seconds. 

“There would be similar differences in the 
duration of the heavy vibrations ; in Japan they 
would come at the rate of about one a second, 
here at the rate of about one in twenty or 
forty seconds. It is the time, then, occu- 
pied by the preliminary tremors that tells 
us the distance of the earthquake. Earth- 
quakes in Borneo, for instance, give P.T.'s 
occupying about forty-one minutes, in Japan 
about half-an-hour, in the earthquake region 
east of Newfoundland about eight minutes, in 
the disturbed region of the West Indies about 
nineteen or twenty minutes, and so on." 

"Then, really, the information you get 
from the seismogram is simply that an earth- 
quake has occurred somewhere at a certain 
distance from the instrument? "' 

“ Yes; but that is quite sufficient to locate 
the earthquake with absolute precision, since 
the other stations working with us have similar 
information. So many miles from Shide, and 
so many miles from Batavia, and so many 
miles from Argentina, and we must, with the 
help of a pair of compasses on the map, fix 
the place beyond question. And that is why 
it is desirable to have as many observatories 
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As the result of an earthquake the country on the western side of the Neo Valley, Japan, has sunk relatively to that on th> 
eastern side. The "fault," or line of dislocation, shows a sheer drop of 20 to 25 feet clearly visible for three-quarters of a mile, 
and traceable for more than forty miles, 


as possible in different parts of the earth. 
Who can say, for instance, what great sums 
might be saved cable companies if they k new 
the precise boundaries of danger regions in 
the ocean's bed." 

** Are such regions well marked ? " 

* So well marked that a blind man could 
pick them out by running his fingers over a 
map of the ocean's bottom made in relief. 
Wherever he found sudden slopes going down 
from hundreds to thousands of fathoms he 
could say with confidence: ' There is one.' 
We know in a general way some of these 
dangerous regions—there is one off the west 
coast of South America from Equador down ; 
there is one in the mid-Atlantic about the 
equator, between 20 degrees and 40 degrees 
west longitude; there is one at the Grecian 
end of the Mediterranean ; one in the Bay of 
Bengal, and one bordering the Alps ; there is 
the famous ‘Tuscarora Deep’ from the 
Phillippine Islands down to Java; and there 
is the North Atlantic region, about 300 miles 
east of Newfoundland. In the ‘Tuscarora 
Deep ' the slope increases 1000 fathoms in 25 
miles until it reaches a depth of 4000 fathoms. 


“ There have been submarine earthquakes 
here, like that of June 15th, 1896, that have 
shaken the earth from pole to pole, and more 
than once different cables from Java have 
been broken simultaneously, as in 1890, when 
the three cables to Australia snapped in a 
moment. And the great majority of breaks 
in the North Atlantic cables have occurred 
at the place just indicated, where there are 
two slopes, one from 708 to 2400 fathoms in 
a distance of sixty miles, and the other from 
275 to 1946 fathoms within thirty miles. On 
October 4th, 1884, three cables lying about 
ten miles apart broke simultaneously at the 
spot. The significance of such breaks is 
greater when you bear in mind that cables 
frequently lie uninjured for many years on 
the great level plains of the ocean bed where 
seismic disturbances are infrequent.” 

Then the Professor went on to explain in 
detail how the cables are broken by these 
submarine earthquakes, the two chief causes 
being landslides where enormous masses of 
earth plunge from a higher to a lower level. 
and in so doing crush down upon the cable, 
and “ faults," that is, subsidence of great areas 
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which occur on land as well as at the bottom 
of the sea, and which in the latter case may 
drag down imbedded cables with them. 
Statistics show that fifteen breaks in Atlantic 
cables between 1884 and 1894 cost the 
companies £600,000, and it is estimated that 
if the whole coast line of the world was looped 
with cables, as may be the case some day, 
there would be not fewer than three hundred 
interruptions annually from seismic disturb- 
ances. 

It is evident, then, that as the laying of 
ocean cables increases, it is of the first im- 
portance that cable companies be in posses- 
sion of the best available knowledge as to 
the more dangerous regions in the ocean's 
bed and the safer regions. ‘This knowledge 
can come only 
through the study of 
such phenomena as 
are being investi- 
gated now at the 
earthquake observa- 
tories of the world. 

For some hun- 
dreds of years the 
region bordering the 
Pacific has been more 
troubled by earth- 
quakes than any 
other, and observa- 
tions show that the 
land boundaries of 
this region have in 
various places been steadily rising. Val- 
paraiso, for instance, where there have 
been many seismic disturbances, has, by 
actual measurement, risen 18ft. from the 
sea in 220 years. and Japan has been rising 
even more rapidly than that. Some parts of 
Italy. on the other hand, have been sinking 
for centuries at the rate of about an inch in 
four years, so that to-day the ground on 
which the temple of Jupiter Serapis was built 
in Roman times is twentv feet below the 
waves. 

The fact that any region of the earth has 
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The effects of an earthquake on a cable in the Gulf of 
Mexico. With all these kinks, the cable still remained 
in good electrical condition. 
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been long free from these movements of 
readjustment and from seismic disturbances, 
is no reason for thinking that it will enjoy 
such immunity in the future. In the cooling 
of our planet (which has been going on for a 
hundred million years), a few centuries are 
but an hour, so that countries about the 
Atlantic will doubtless have many more 
periods of earthquake activity just as they: 
have had many in the past.: 

While a general statement like the above 
is permissible, I may say that scientists attach 
small importance to the belief that impending 
earthquakes may be predicted bv known 
signs. It is true that modern Cassandras 
can point to some striking successes in fore- 
telling these disasters, as when in 1843 a 
bishop of Ischia 
warned his people 
that an earthquake 
was coming, and 
so saved many 
lives; but it will 
usually be found 
that the signs on 
which these fortu- 
nate predictions 
were based (like 
underground noises 
and the actions of 
animals) have failed 
in other cases. 

Statistics show, 
however, that more 
earthquakes occur in winter than in summer, 
just as more volcanic eruptions occur in 
summer than in winter. Also that earthquakes 
are frequently preceded by hot, dry weather. 
Itis not believed that the tides or the Zearen/y 
bodies have more than an indirect connection 
with earthquakes. As to the entire number 
of earthquakes occurring annually in the 
world, it is estimated that this is not less than 
ten thousand, the greater part of these being 
at the ocean's bottom, and therefore unper- 
ceived except with the aid of instruments like 
those of Professor Milne. 


NoTE.—The photographs on pp. 486, 487, 488, 489, and 494 are reproduced by kind permission from ‘‘ The 
Great Earthquake in Japan, 1891," by John Milne, F.R.S., and W. K. Burton, C.E. The photographs, with 
the exception of that appearing on p. 487, were actually taken by Mr. Burton. 
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By WarrER PRITCHARD. 


* THE man who desires fame does not hide 
himself away; tlhe man who desires wealth 
does not immure himself in a monastery; the 
man who covets the pleasures of the world 
does not flee into the-desert; nor do I, who 
yearn most earnestly for thy love, find pleasure 
away from thee." 

“ I think that that sentence will do," said 
the famous Cardinal Richelieu critically to 
himself, as he sat one day at his desk. “I 
pride myself on my periods, and itis my hope 
to be known to posterity, not as Richelieu the 
S/alesman, but as Richelieu the Jan of 
Letters. I would that Joseph were here, for 
he shares my tastes, and revels in the niceties 
of a well-turned phrase or an elegant epigram. 
Ah! this tragedy; my only relaxation from 
the cares of State. In my working hours I 
rule the people. in my hours of recreation I 
amuse them. Now, where was I? Ah, yes. 
Now that speech should be delivered thus." 

The Cardinal rose, and, standing opposite 
a long mirror, recited the lines with the 
gestures that he thought appropriate and fit. 
Thus engaged, he did not heara door behind 
him noiselessly open. His confidant and 
friend, Joseph, entered, and stood watching 
him with a smile. At length he coughed 
slightly, and Richelieu turned with a start. 

* Ah, is that you, Joseph? I have been 
waiting to recite to you the last speech of my 
tragedy. It runs thus—-— ^ 

“Pardon, your Eminence, but I have 
serious news that will brook of no delay. It 
concerns a real tragedy, or soon will do." 

“Why, what mean you? " 

* Another conspiracy, your Eminence." 
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* And directed against me as usual ? ” said 
Richelieu sighing. 

* Not against vou personally, but against 
your power. I learnt of it ——" 

“ Never mind that. Tell me all the details 
of the plot first, that we may take action at 
once." 

“The Duc de St. Remy and the Bishop of 
Auteuil, always your enemies, have gathered 
round them a party of fifteen others, all 
pledged to break your power. They meet 
secretly at the house of the Vicomte de 
Moncur, to arrange and discuss their plans. 
knowing by experience how many of these 
plots have failed before, they have gone a 
step further than usual, and have taken some 
of the townsfolk into their confidence. The 
people of Paris, as you know, do not love 
the high octroi duties that you have put on 
them, and they are in a state of dissatisfac- 
tion. There is, vou see, a coalition of 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie against you. 

“ Fearing, however, that you might become 
aware of their plans, the aristocracy of the 
conspiracy have arranged to call on you one 
by one, and in a casual manner, before they 
go to meet their bourgeois confederates, who 
will await them in an appointed place. "This 
move, vou see, is to disarm all suspicion, as 
they will visit vou for some trifling purpose. 
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If this plot is not nipped in the bud, you 
will see barricades up in every street before 
morning." 

Richelieu was very much disturbed in his 
mind. He saw that this coalition of class 
with the masses boded serious evil to the 
State. 

'* „Mort Dieu, Joseph, I am aweary of the 
struggle. One seems to be making head- 
wav for a moment, and 
then one is swept back 
again. It unnerves me 
and disheartens me. I 
am growing old in the 
fight, and every day mv 
arms grow weaker for 
thefray. Ifeeltempted 
Often to give my resig- 
nation to the King, and 
retire into the country, 
where I should be at 
peace and have ample 
leisure to study Art. 
And yet, once a man 
has tasted the fruit of 
power, the longing to 
alwavs taste that fruit 
grows. I will not give 
up the struggle. No, 
I am Minister of 
France. I thank thee, 
Joseph, for this timely 
intimation,and nowhow 
to spoil their game? 
Didst thou learn when 
the meeting was to be?”’ 

“ This evening at six 
o'clock, at a small The Cardinal rose, and, 
house in the Rue de miter reed the leer 
la Rue." 

* Oh, then I may expect my visitors this 
afternoon ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are we to do? I cannot send sol- 
diers to surround the house, for that would 
incense the citizens too much. Let me think, 
let me think,” and Richelieu paced nervously 
up and down the room. As he passed his 
desk he stopped suddenly, clapped his hands 
to his head, and said with a triumphant 
gesture : 

“I have it; I have it! " 


“ How? " said Joseph. 

This,” said Richelieu smiling. © will serve 
my purpose," and he tapped the MS. of his 
play that lay on the desk. 

" Your tragedy ? " 

" Yes, my amusement shall aid my plans 
as it has never done before." 

" But I don't see how." 

“No? Wait, Joseph, wait, and this tragedy 
will cause you as much 
amusement as any comedy 
ever written. Now here are 
two slips of paper. Write on 
one the names of all these 
gentlemen who are going to 
honour me with a visit, and 
on the other the names of the 
people's agitators.” 

] ( seph did SO, and 
handed the slips of 
paper to the Cardinal, 

who glanced rapidly 

down them. He then 

rang a bell, and Pas- 

quale, his valet, ap- 
peared. 

^" Pasquale, here is 
a list of persons 
who will visit me this 

afternoon. Admit all 

of them, but no one 

else. Do you un- 
derstand ? ”’ 

‘Perfectly, your 

Eminence.” 
"Now send 
the Captain 
of the Guard 


That officer 
soon appeared, and Richelieu, giving him the 
second slip of paper, said : 

“Tt is now two o'clock, sir. At six o'clock 
you will send an officer with a detachment 
of men to No. 27, Rue de la Rue. There 
vou will find those persons whose names 
are on this lis. Arrest them and bring 
them here as quietly as possible." Richelieu 
then whispered some other instructions to 
the Captain, who departed. 

Then the Cardinal sat at his desk again. 
and, taking up the MS. of his tragedy, began 
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to peruse it, and to take notes as he read. 
From a drawer he took a pile of smaller 
MSS., neatly tied together and labelled, and 
laid these at his side. 

He had not been reading for long ere 
Pasquale announced : 

“M. le Duc de St. Remy.” 

“Ah, my dear Duc, I am delighted to see 
you. It is long since you have honoured me 
witha visit. I must confess that ] was feeling 
a trifle lonely, but your advent has cheered 
me wonderfully." 

The Duc, who was a voung man of thirty- 
three, appeared rather disconcerted at this 
flattering reception, but he nevertheless bowed 
and replied : 

“I fear, vour Eminence, that my presence 
here is due to my wish to beg a favour." 

"Beg? Nav, rather sav command. The 
Duc de St. Remy has but to command and 
it is done." 

* I have a voung cousin who desires 

“A commission? ” 

The Duc nodded. 

“I thought so. These young cousins 
always want commissions. He shall have it 
with pleasure. In a cavalry regiment, of 
course? It shall be sent him to-morrow.” 

“I thank your Eminence most heartily, 
and crave your pardon for thus, with so slight 
a reason, breaking in upon your studies." 

“Not at all. Pray do not mention it. Now 
that you are here, I will take advantage of 
your well-known literary abilities to ask your 
opinion of this latest trifle of mine." And 
Richelieu, with a flattering smile, handed him 
a copy of his tragedy. “I pray you glance 
over it," he continued, “and give me your 
opinion as to its merits or demerits." 

The Duc shook his head deprecatingly, and 
said: “I am no critic, your Eminence, but I am 
sure that your work needs no criticism. What 
you have already completed in the cause of 
art deserves to go down to posterity bracketed 
with the works of Homer and Virgil." 

‘Ah, you flatter me. But read it, I beg of 
you." and Richelieu, taking the young man's 
arm, began to walk him up and down the 
room, pointing out the beauties of style that 
the play contained. 

While they were thus engaged Pasquale 
admitted the Bishop of Auteuil. 
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* M. l'Evéque, you find me most happily 
employed," said Richelieu. ** Ihe Duc and 
I are having a most charming discourse on 
literature. Pray join us." 

The Bishop glanced at the Duc, who 
shrugged his shoulders, a gesture that 
Richelieu caught in the mirror; but St. 
Remy hastened to answer : 

‘Yes, his Eminence has been kind enough 
to show me his latest work, and, if i may be 
permitted to say so, his greatest." 

“ Ah, your Eminence," said the Bishop, * I 
would that all we clerics were the scholars 
that you are." 

Richelieu bowed to the ground. 

* [ have come to beg something from you," 
continued the Bishop. 

“ Name it, and it is yours." 

“I am endeavouring to raise subscriptions 
for the foundation and endowment of a home 
for the Sisters of St. Clothilde, of whose good 
work among the poor you have doubtless 
heard." 

“A most worthy object. You may rely on 
me for one thousand crowns, and I will use 
all my influence with the King to secure his 
patronage as well.” 

“ Your Eminence’s generosity will not pass 
unrewarded. Now, having accomplished 
my mission, I beg leave to retire, and if the 
Duc will accompany me—— ^" 

“Nay, I see too little of you not to enjoy 
your society when I have it. See. here is 
another copy of my plav. I intend to have 


it produced soon, and I should like your 


opinion on it. Let read 
passages from it." 

The Bishop and St. Remy exchanged 
glances of despair, which Richelieu noted as 
he began to read. Even while he read 
Madame de Melliers was announced. 

She seemed surprised at not finding the 
Cardinal alone, but she at once stated. her 
business. A niece desired a post among the 
Queen's ladies. This request the Cardinal 
promised to see to, and then he engaged her 
in conversation about a female part in the 
plav. 

“I want to know if the character is drawn 
naturally. I desire to cultivate nature as far 
as possible, but, being a lonely man, I do not 


know if I have read the female mind. aright. 


me vou some 
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Stay, I have an idea. Here are a number of 
copies of the play. Let us each take one, 
and we will in a manner of speaking, 
rehearse it." 

Thus saying, he gave them each a copy. 

“e You, M. le Duc, will you read the part 
of Henri? you, M. lEvéque, the part of 
Louis, the Franciscan friar? and you, 
Madame, the part of Héloise? I will take 
the part of the Cardinal Barraud. Now, let 
us begin." 

Then commenced this impromptu re- 
hearsal, and, as it continued, more of the 
conspirators dropped in until the cast of the 
play was full. The conspirators could do 
nothing but make the best of the situation, 
and each read the part allotted to him with 
as much speed as was compatible with polite- 
ness. "They began to think that they would 
never reach the end of the play, and 
exchanged many a glance amongst them- 
selves. 

“We must get away from here somehow,” 
whispered St. Remy to Madame de Melliers. 
“or we shall be late." 

** We shall never stop rcading this rubbish." 

“They can do nothing at the Rue de la 
Rue without us." 

"No, we must go. He does not know 
how he is keeping us. You make the move, 
and the rest of us will follow as soon as we 
can." 

Richelieu was reading a long speech in 
the play to them, and, as soon as he had 
finished, the Duc said : 

* Your Eminence will pardon me, I am 
sure, if I take my leave. I would fain stay to 
hear more of this fine work, but an important 
engagement calls me away." 

“ But, my dear Duc, you have vet to hear 
the best scene in the play. Nay do not go. 
At any rate let us finish this act." 

The conspirators glanced round in despair. 

"Now," continued Richelieu, “will you 
proceed, M. Lévry? We had got to where 
Héloise informs the Cardinal of the plot 
against his life. Go on." 

M. Lévry accordingly read : 

“+ Héloise is right, your Eminence. i have 
barely escaped their clutches, and they will 
soon be here." 

“*Fly, fly, I beseech you, " read Madame de 
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Richelieu began to walk him up and down the rcom. 


Melliers, in the character of Héloise. **'Hark 
here are they. They are coming up the 
stairs.’ " 

*[ like this speech," 
* Listen." 

* Never. Why should I fear.these people ? 
Open the doors wide. Let them come in, I 
fear them not.’ " 

Even as he declaimed these lines Richelieu 
rang a small bell. 

The door opened, and the ieaders of the 
people were led in. 

The conspirators looked round with a 
sudden start of fear. They saw but two 
guards at the door, and with a simultancous 
movement they drew their swords. 

* Lay down your weapons," said the Car- 
dinal sternly. “What!” said he, as there 
was no response. ‘Do you dare to disobey ? " 

The Duc turned on him threateningly. 


said Richelieu. 
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“ You have trapped us. What is the mean- 
ing of this foolery?”’ 

“It means the Bastille," said Richelieu, 
ringing the bell again. 

In a moment the room was filled with armed 
guards, who arrested the conspirators at once. 
The people's agitators were terror-stricken. 

“See,” said the Cardinal, turning to them, 
“these are thy leaders. Away with them to 
the Bastille, and, messieurs, if the time of 
your incarceration passes somewhat heavily, 
write to me, and I will lend you a copy of my 
play to read. Farewell, messieurs. Ye are 
good literary critics, but poor conspirators.” 
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“See,” said the Cardinal, “these are thy leaders.” 


They were led away dejectedly. 


When the last of them had disappeared, 


|! he turned to the people, and said : 
M] '" Now, sirs, let us to business. 


It 
seems that you object to the new octroi 
duties. We must see what we can do. 
Tell me your grievances.” 

When their fear had worn away, they 
poured out their complaints in full, and 
Richelieu listened with attention. When they 
had finished, he said : 

“I will see what I can do. I see that you 
have justice on your side. Now you can go, 
but remember that if you have any troubles in 
the future come to me at once, and I will do 
all I can to redressthem. Put not your trust 
in princes, or in any son of man. Now go." 

They departed amid many protestations of 
thankfulness and gratitude. 

* Well, Joseph, what think vou of it all? " 

"A marvellous fine comedy, indeed. 
Quite a diplomatic rehearsal." 
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A wren's nest in an old net. 


QUEER NESTS AND NESTING- 
PLACES. 


By E. LE Bretox-Martin. 


{llustrated with Photographs by 
R. B. Lodge, Enfiaid, Charles Reid, 
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I Have heard many people laugh 

at the suggestion that an animal can 
have any sense of humour. And vet 
to come across a bird's nest in a scare- 
crow— surely here is proof positive of a 
huge fund of latent humour. Upon its 
make-shift, straw-crowned head "was an aged 
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A wren's nest in a cocoanut shell. 
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felt hat: Inside the hat was a robin 's 
nest. | determined LO fetch my 
camera and immortalise the bold litttle 
humourist. Alas! When I went on 
my errand a few days later, scarecrow 


and all were gone. 

But what must one think of this self- 
same trait when a bird chooses the dead 
j carcase of one of his Own species ads a 
4 The wren family. nesting-place. Again the robin was the 
' 
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delinquent; he and his busy little mate chanced 
upon the swinging body of an unfortunate rook, 
which was hung up over the crops for the express 
purpose of warning Friend Robin and his cousins 
away. 

Wrens a:e exraordinarily fond of choosing 
queer nesting-places, as a glance at the two photo- 
graphs on tne last page will conclusivel. prove. 
The one was built in a peculiarly open and acces- 
sibie spot, in an old net, the end cf a stretch used 
for p.otec.ing fruit trees from the ravages of birds. 
The other was built inside a cocoanut shell, half- 
way up a low tree, the s..ell having been purposely 
placed there so that some confiding bird migut take 
advantage of “the eligible building site." The 
juvenile members of the wren family sat later on for 
their portraits, and proved such accommodating 
sitters that I have taken the 
liberty of still further perpe- 
tuating their pictures. 

The bold, bad sparrow is 
never particular as to where 
he may build himself his 
straggling ne.t. He is not 
even above ousting out the 
house-martin from his tidy 
home, while the trees that 


A sparrow's nest in a coil of rope. 


adorn the streets of our big 
cities are usually full of his 
great ill-built apologies for a 
nest. Yet there is a certain 
amount of originality about 
the nest in the coil of rope. 
This one was situated m a 
barn in the West Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The large titmouse is re- 
sponsible for my next photo- 
graph, which was taken last 
spring by Mr. Doeg, of Eve- 
sham. For years the confiding 
pair of titmice have built in 
the letter-box, which is fixed 
to a tree standing by the side 


Nest of a tit. 
From Photo, by Newman, Berkhampstead. 


Nest of titmice of a drive leading to a farm- 
maitre ^ house. When the bok xh 
opened to photograph the 
bird, the half timid little mother buried her 
head in the nest, after the fashion of the 
proverbial ostrich and the sand, so that she 
might remain sitting in fancied security. 
Nearly every morning some letters find 
their way into the box. The sudden tumb- 
ling of stationery about her ears in no wise 
disconcerts the faithful little mother, and 
it is interesting to know that thus year 
after year the pater- and mater-familias 
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the space of a year, of an extraordinary 
sequence of thefts. Spectacles, spec- 
tacie-frames, gold watch-chains, rings, 


A crow's nest made almost entirely of stolen spectacles. 


tit are able to rear up their copious family un- | 


molested. 

The next photograph represents the nest of a 
tit in a hollow tree. ‘The tree has been sawn 
away to show the length of the hole and the 
nest and eggs at the bottom. 

From Worcestershire to Bombay is a far cry. 
Nevertheless, the next photograph is of such 
unique interest that I am sure my vagary will be 
overlooked. 

At first sight the nest appears to be nothing | 
more or less than à conglomeration of wires. t | a Ur dus 
Here is the storv, how- TECUM NE, 7 "7/8 ve 
ever, justas I had it trom r | | | ~ > AT, Wy j 
Mr. Mortimer, of Portsea, l | ' ; — 
to whom I am indebted ( 
for the photograph : | 

A Bombay merchant 
was the victim, for over 


mt Stork's nest on the Guadalquivir. 


and other articles of jewel- 
lery were constantly dis- 
appearing. All efforts to 
trace the thief or thieves 
proved unavailing. This 
happened during 1895 
and 1896. One day in 
November, 1897, a crow 
was seen to fly in through 
the window of a work- 
room, and, without alight- 
ing, carry off a pair of 
gold spectacles. The 
flight of the bird was 
carefully noted, and thus this strange nest was dis- 
covered. The mystery was at once cleared up. The 
missing jewellery and spectacles were found, and the 
crow's valuable habitation dismantled. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the most valuable bird's nest ever built. 
It was priced at considerably over £1000. 

Then we have two photographs showing the 
Spanish stork at home. The one is on the banks of 


Stork's nest in Seville. 


Bce-eater's nesting-place. 
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the Guadalquivir, the other on top 
of a pillar in a public garden at 
seville. It has always seemed odd 
to me why these quaint birds are 
not more cultivated in England. 
Surely if the Dutch can keep them 
we can. 

lhe bee-eater is, like the sand- 
martin, à burrowing bird, and the 
photograph of this bird's nest 
merely shows the end of the tunnel 


and the four eggs there deposited. 


Avocet's nest. 


The nest-chamber is usually 
about four feet from the entrance 
and some eighteen inches below 
the surface. 

The avocet builds inthe mud. It 
is a casual sort of bird, and, like 
the plover, does not seem to care 
about building a nest. The illus- 
tration is that of a nest in Spain. 
A man once lost his temper, and threw an 
bo vovg ' ET a» beg _ Old metal teapot out into his backyard after a 
y. cat. The teapot fell on to a wooden ledge half- 
way up a wall, and as it was spring time, and a 


Robins' nests in n 
a teapot and 
in an old shoe, 


Ê 
" robin and his wife were looking out for a 
eS nesting-place, the teapot soon found a tenant. 
f TERRY GA 2j Manva cat cast longing eyesatthat teapot, but 
K RN $ A t9 it was out of reach, and so the robins reigned 
E Lm ies 1 «4 " in undisputed possession of their freehold, 
rab ; F’ as did the 

— e a , enterprising 
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The upper of the . ; I i carded bootin 
two nests shown | ; the hedge row 
in the accom- t P s i 
Matii hots: anexceeding- 


graphis a hedge- 
Sparrow’s nest, 


ly good pho- 
tograph of 
which is re- 
produced. 
The situa- 
tion in the 
last photo- 
graph is ex- 
plained inthe 
accompany- 


AN cap ing side note 


aud contains a 
young cuckoo, In 
the old nest be- 
low is a dead 
hedge - sparrow 
which has evi- 
dently been 
ejected from the 
upper nest by the 
young cuckoo's 


parents. 
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The — “Dethronement 


THE most fearless and impartial critics in the 


office of the Weekly Ferret were the lady | 


typewriters. ‘They numbered altogether four- 
teen, and were superior in this matter to the 
editorial staff as they were also in looks. 
Other people might admire the writing of the 
young men on the Weekly Ferret, but the 
lady typewriters did not, and could not, hold 
the same opinion conscientiously. 

“ No writer," remarked the assistant sub- 
editor sadly one day, after overhearing some 
freely-spoken comments as he happened to 
pass the open door of the general room on 
the third floor, which the lady typewriters 
made their headquarters, “no writer is a 
genius to his own amanuensis. Not because 
the writer has no genius, but because the 
amanuensis cannot see it." 

It was only when a new member was added 
to the staff that the lady typewriters showed 


any interest in the contents of the paper. 


For a few weeks after his arrival there was an 
extraordinary demand inside the office for 
copies of the Ferret. The lady typewriters 
read the newcomer's articles for a time, com- 
mented on them, praised them for a few days, 
grew by degrees indifferent, and finally merely 
glanced through them as they did the 
rest of the paper in a spirit of professional 
contempt. 
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Mr. Thomas Wagge had been for some 
time at the office before anyone who lived 
above the first floor was aware of the fact. 
And then, one by one, the lady typewriters 
met him on the stairs, and regarded him in 
turn with natural curiosity. "Whether it was 
because of his short-sightedness, or whether 
it was due to a retiring nature, he was at the 
office for several weeks without being appar- 
ently conscious of so much as the existence 


of a lady in the establisnment. 


This trait in his character was not likely to 
pass unnoticed. In the general room upstairs 
he was promptly christened ** The Mute." If 
the lady typewriters, however, made fun of 
him, they nevertheless did him the honour of 
reading his stories and articles, though with 
steadily declining interest. 

“The man is only half alive himself," re- 
marked Miss Isidore Kirby, one afternoon, 
with a toss of her pretty head, ‘and the 
characters in his stories are just like him." 

* It is no good a man trying to write about 
girls," put in Miss Monica Cranbrook, who 
was sitting on the window-sill, and prolonging 
her lunch hour to the last minute of the sixty 
by eating chocolates from a paper bag that 
she had smuggled into the office ; ** especially 
a man like that." 

Her bosom friend, Miss Muriel Turner, 
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“I think he is the very best writer in the office, so there!” 


who had been glancing through the paper. 
put it down with a prodigious yawn. 

“I would like to know who is interested 
in that kind of stuff," she said sweetly. “It 
seems to me they let the /¢rre/ run itself." 

Monica having emptied her paper bag 
by a general distribution, put it to her mouth, 
blew it out to its fullest extent, and exploded 
it between her hands with a loud report. 

* [ don't know how Gwen can stand being 
dictated to by him all day," she said. 

Miss Gwendoline Adams, who was making 
tea in a smut-covered kettle over the stove, 
turned round and laughed at this. She wasa 
pretty girl, tall and slim, with brown hair and 
dancing eyes, and either the heat of the gas 
or the bending over the kettle had brought a 
brighter flush than usual to either cheek. 

“I dont mind it at all, thank you," said 
she. 

Isidore raised her eyebrows incredulously. 

“He never speaks to you, does he, 
Gwen?” she asked. “ Come now, you don't 


mean to tell us that the Mute has 
ventured to make himself pleasant." 

“ And you don't mean to say that 
you like the bosh he writes," cried 
Monica. 

* But I do," said Gwendoline with 
a defiant smile. “I think he is the 
very best writer in the office, so 
there! When he has anything to 
say he just says it, without beating 
about the bush, and that is more 
than you can say for half the writers 
of the present day. They might 
mean anything. So there!" she 
said again. 

“ He’s your little tin god on 
wheels, isnt he, Gwen?" said 
Muriel, with derisive sympathy. 

* Oh, it won't last long," put in 
Monica decidedly; ‘that sort of 
thing never does, you know. In 
another week's time it will all be 
over. The Mute couldn't fascinate 
anyone for more than a week." 

"[ was not talking about Mr. 
Wagge; I was talking about his 
stories," answered Gwendoline, with 
growing warmth. 

* You were talking about both I 
I should say,” remarked Monica. “ You 
said you liked working with him. If I had 
to sit with a Mute all day I should think of 
nothing but coffins.” 

* You see I have my work to think about," 
retorted Gwendoline. 

* It’s the same thing,” said Monica, “‘they’re 
both only fit to be buried,” and she winked 
broadly to the room in general. 

Meanwhile the subject of this discussion 
was pacing his office with uneasy feet. A 
terrible calamity had happened, and it was no 
use trying to look the other way and to shut 
his eyes to the truth. He had not been on 
the staff of the Ferret two months; he had 
hardly spoken to a soul except the editor in 
that time, and yet in spite of everything he 
had committed the heinous offence, in his 
own eyes, of falling in love. 

To make matters worse, the affair was 
complicated. "There was lacking altogether 
that atmosphere of romance with which he 
had alwavs associated a career conducted 
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by Cupid. To his critical mind, love in 
an office was about as natural as a cold 
bath in a desert. For two or three weeks 
he had only seen Gwendoline once or 
twice when he happened to meet her 
in the building. He had singled her face 
out among the rest at once, and after a while 
he began to be aware of a special pleasure 
whenever he did happen to catch sight of 
her. 

But, besides saying good morning and 
good evening, there seemed no chance of 
conversation ; and since he never saw her out 
of the office, this little affair of his could not 
be prosecuted after business hours. 

He began by telling himself that he was a 
fool, and after a time he admitted compla- 
cently that he was a fool, but added that he 
didn't care if he was. 

Then, by what appeared to him an 
extraordinary streak of luck, Gwendoline 
was detailed to assist him with his work. 
When he first heard of the arrangement he 
could hardly believe his good fortune; but 
from the first day it came into operation he 
began to regret it. 

So, although the Mute saw  Gwendo- 
line every day, and found infinite pleasure in 
having her always near him, his suit did not 
appear to advance, while the freedom went 
out of his work, his style grew stilted and 
involved, and he knew that his future was 
being seriously imperilled. 

He was much concerned therefore to put 
matters on a better footing. Notwithstanding 
some hesitation, he consulted the assistant 
sub-editor, for whom he had rather a liking, 
on the subject. 

“ Ask her out to lunch, my dear boy," said 
that individual, raising his shoulders at the 
simplicity of the question. “That is what I 
should do." By which he did not mean 
that he would have done anything of the 
sort ; but merely that it was the most obvious 
course. 

“It will make people talk so, wont it?" 
said the Mute, passing his hand across his 
brow. 

* I dont see that," said the assistant sub- 
editor.  * Besides, what does it matter, if 
they do? " 

“ Nothing, of course," said the Mute, but 
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not very decidedly. “I was only thinking 
that it might not be pleasant for her." 

One or two days passed, and then he ven- 
tured one morning to approach the subject. 
He purposely prolonged his work rather over 
the usual dinner hour, ruthlessly ignoring 
Gwendoline's pathetic glances at the clock. 

Finally he pretended to awake suddenly to 
a sense of time and hunger. 

“Good gracious me!” he exclaimed; **how 
late itis. You must be starving. Shall we 
go out to lunch? " 

He meant shall we go out together, but 
Gwendoline apparently did rot understand 
him. 

“ You will not be back for an hour, I sup- 
pose," she said. | 

* No, we shan't," he said with a desperate 
emphasis on the we. ‘ Where is the best 
place to go?" Now that he had broken the 
ice he felt quite cheery. 

“Tt all depends," said Gwendoline, 
perfectly unconscious of what was in the 
other's mind. ‘Iam going to a new place to- 
day with a friend who is waiting downstairs." 
She said this rather savagely, for even the 
sweetest tempered girl does not like to be 
kept back from her lunch. 

The Mute's face fell. 

"I hope he hasn't been waiting long," he 
stammered. He said * he " hoping to heara 
contradiction from her, but none came, and 
gloomily he watched her go off, and sat 
down at his desk and decided on the spur of 
the moment that he was not hungry, and 
that he had no wish to go out to lunch 
at all. 

Wild ideas came to him of boldly asking 
her when she came back, to go to the theatre 
with him, or to spend a Saturday afternoon 
on the river ; but in answer to this came the 
recollection of the mysterious “he” who 
had come to take Gwendoline to lunch, 
and now that he came to think of it, he 
remembered that she wore a ring on one of 
her fingers. After all it was only natural 
that a pretty girl like that should be engaged 
Then he grew angry, and said she couldn't 
be engaged ; and if she was engaged, it would 
have to be broken off; and finally it came 
to his calling himself a fool again, and 
answering that he hoped he was a fool, and 
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that he never wanted to be anything else-so 
long as it included an interest in Gwendoline. 

“ My dear fellow!” said the assistant sub- 
editor, when he heard of the failure, “ why 
don’t you put the thing fairly and squarely to 
her? Here are you, who asa writer spend 
your whole life putting imaginary people 
into difficulties and cleverlv releasing them, 
making men who never wanted to do any- 
thing of the kind propose to women whom: 
you compel to accept them evidently against 
their will; you put eloquence into the mouth 
of one puppet, and answer it with epigram 
from the lips of another; vou are an adept 
in the art of manocuvring emotion; and 
then, when it comes to your own case, you 
are more or less—if vou will excuse my 
saying so—a drivelling idiot." 

* [ am not such an idiot as to propose to 
a girl in an office, and be interrupted in the 
middle with an office bov and a bundle of 
proofs,” retorted the Mute rather sensibly. 
“ Perhaps you would like to come in your- 
‘self one morning, and find us cementing the 
compact over the typewriter. But, honestly, 
it hurts me to joke about it. I can't stand it, 
old man. I shall have to clear out of this 
place, and get away, and have done with it 
It's all a mistake these women coming into 
offices, unless they are old hags with voices 
like men, and faces that frighten you into 
work." 

The assistant sub-editors taunt that he 
could marrv people by the hundred in fiction 
but couldnt marry himself in real life rankled 
with the Mute. 

lie came back to his friend a little later 
and asked his opinion again. 

“What would you do in my place? " he 
asked. 

The assistant sub-editor tilted back his 
chair and held his paste-pot up to the light 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

“ I should collaborate," said he. 

“With whom? " 

* Well, with me, for instance.” 

"How?" 

* Why, just bv thinking out a plot to- 
gether.” 

* And if it pans out well we could even 
things up if I gave the wedding ring and you 
gave the wedding present,” suggested the 
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Mute, with the sudden accession of the busi- 
ness instinct, which with him was generally 
in abeyance. 
The assistant 
scrutably. 
" We needn't look too far ahead." he 
observed with commendable caution; * but I 


sub-editor smiled  in- 


have got an idea to commence with. You 
dictate to Gwendoline, dont you? Very 
well, then; write a story of an un- 


fortunate journalist who fell in love with a 
young lady in the same office, describe vour- 
self, describe her, dwell upon the torturing 
doubts of the man and the torturing in- 
difference of the girl. End with the suicide 
of the man, and lay his death to the charge 
of the girl. That's my notion: and 1 don't 
mind confessing I am proud of it." And he 
leant back so far in his chair in his enthusiasm, 
that onlv a desperate effort saved him from 
falling. 

The Mute’s face was beaming. 

“It’s grand, mv dear boy,” he cried; “it's 
superb! " Then he passed his hand with 
his favourite motion across his brow. 

^] will make my hero dictate to his type- 
writing girl a story, in which the hero dic- 
tates to his typewriting girl a story in which 
—but hold on a minute. It’s getting rather 
complicated, isn't it ? " 

“Just a trifle,” said the assistant sub- 
editor calmly. “Like the reflection of a 
man sitting between two mirrors. But it’s 
worth trving. An idea like that is too good 
to be thrown away. Start in this afternoon." 

And so it came about that the Mute was 
pacing up and down his office with uneasv 
steps on the eventful day on which this story 
Opens. 

Gwendoline, fresh from her praises 
of his style in the general room upstairs. 
came down demurely enough on the stroke 
of two, took her place without looking at 
him. and inserted a sheet of paper in her 
machine. 

She waited a long time; but the Mute, still 
pacing up and down the room, did not 
commence. 

"Iam quite ready, Mr. Wagge." said she 
at last. 

lle pulled himself together with an effort. 

“We will do a story this afternoon." he 
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said at last, sinking into his chair with as 
much unconcern as he could muster. “ Call 
it * The Romance of a Typewriter.’ " 

The click of the type falling on the roller 
drove every idea out of his head. He rose 
hurriedly, and commenced pacing the room 
again. 

What if he should fail to describe himself 
and to make her recognise her own portrait. 
Finally he uttered the first sentence, jerkilv, 
unsteadily, in a voice that sounded patheti- 
cally ludicrous. But now that he had begun, 
the words flowed fluently enough, and he 
almost forgot his own interests in his interest 
for the hero of his story. 

The afternoon sped by rapidly. Sheet 
after sheet was covered and turned face 
downwards by the side of the machine. 
Finally the climax was reached, 
the last sentence was written, 
and Gwendoline rose from her 
chair, gathered the sheets to- 
gether, and handed them tohim. 

“See, you have made me 
cry,” she said. 

Tke Mutes eyes, brilliant 
and feverish, rested upon her 
face searchingly. 


She had risen, and was 
already moving towards the 
door, when his voice 


recalled her. 

“Thats a story from 
real life," he said a little 
huskily. “The first part 
has happened, and the 
second will happen—un- 
less - 

“ Unless? " she repeated. 
Her pretty face was white. 
The long spell of work had 
made her fingers tremble. 

“Unless the girl does 
something to change it," he 
said. 

ARTT 

"Do you think she 
will?" he said again, with 
desperate eagerness. He 
had come quite close to 
her, and his eyes were still 
peering into hers. 
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Gwendoline iaughed—a miserable, queer 
little laugh. She stood with her hands 
resting on either side of the half open door, 
and her cheek pressed against it. 

“ You see she couldn't if she were already 
engaged," she said, “ and—— 

There were footsteps outside 
passage. 

The assistant sub-editor, forgetful of every- 
thing but the calamity uppermost in his mind, 
came in like a belated hurricane. 

‘Those confounded printers are two 
columns short at the last moment,” he cried. 
“ Come along, Wagge, and knock something 
together ! " 

Wm 


in the 


* * * 


Gwendoline had been away for three 
months on the sick list. The Mute, seeking 


There were footsteps outside in the passage 
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fresh air one week end, came across her 
sitting on the front at Eastbourne, and seeing 
her alone, went up and sat down beside her. 

* So the story has not come true," she said 
with a quick, sidelong glance. half amused, 
half serious. 

The Mute brought his straw hat a little 
lower over his eyes, for the sun was strong. 

* No, the man thought better of it," said 
he. 

* And the girl?"  Gwendoline, too, felt 
the sun, for she opened her parasol, and the 
red light from it concealed her features. 

* 'That," said the Mute, 
“you know most about." 

«I?" She stared at 
him in  astonishment. 
* But I have been away 
from the office ever since. 
.I have not 
heard from 
Isidore once. 
We are not 
very good 
friends," she 
added, look- 
ing away 
across the 
sea—calm, 
placid, and 
blue in the 
sunlight. 

The Mute 
turned slowly 
and looked 
at her. 

“Isidore ? ” 
he repeated. 

The colour 
rose quickly in 
the girl’s face. 

* I beg your pardon,” she said, “ I thought 
I recognised your description. Perhaps 1 
ought not ——"' 

“ Isidore,” he said again. He was passing 
his hand across his forehead. ‘* Good God ! " 
he said, “am I no better writer than that ? ” 

Gwendoline laughed outright. 

“Who did you mean it for, then?" she 
asked. “It was scmeone very like Isidore." 

"Only much prettier," he said, *'the 
sweetest and prettiest girl in the world ! " 


The hand having ventured so near, he captured it. 
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She laughed again. 

“ I would like to see her! " she said. 

The Mute shook his head. 

“ But you can’t,” said he. 

“ Never?" she asked, and her eyes were 
still fixed on the distant horizon. 

** Never her living face," said he. 

With a simple, sympathetic movement she 
turned a little and put her hand on his 
arm. 

* How dreadful!" she cried. ‘Indeed I 
am sorry —more sorry than I can tell you ! 

The hand having ven- 

E tured so near, he captured it. 

A as * So I am,” said he. 

BELICE OE “Sorry for you. 

es e But then a look- 

TER IA ing-glass does 

almost as well! ” 

* * ES 


“As I said 
before," re- 
marked Isidore 
one afternoon, 
with a toss of 
her prett; head, 
“the man is 
only half alive 
himself. But I 

was wrong about 
the characters in 
his stories. They 
are just like real 
people picked up from 
real life and put into 
print." 
Muriel put down a copy 
of the paper with a smile. 

“Tt is certainly very interest- 
ing," she said. “ I should think 
the Ferret must be going up 
in circulation. You see it about everywhere, 
and it is all his doing." 

Monica turned to Gwendoline, who had 
just returned from her holiday. 

“ What do you think, Gwen?” she asked. 

“I don't like his writing at all," said she, 
“ and his descriptive work is shocking." 

“I said it wouldn't last long," put in 
Monica with her old decision, “and I was 
right. Thomas Wagge, Gwen's little tin 
god on wheels, has been dethroned ! " 


By Harry Furniss. 


To any race of people, a national game is 
more sacred than a nation’s honour. You 
may ridicule their Kings, their Queens, or 
their Presidents; chaff at their commerce, 
rail at their public men an^ institutions, scoff 
at their science. ignore their literature, and 
laugh at their art. But you must of regard 
their national game with contempt. 

What does a stranger think of our national 
game—cricket—which places on the pedestal 
of popularity, Grace equal to Gladstone. and 
Stoddart on a par with Salisbury? A game 
which every one, from Cabinet ministers to 
mercantile clerks, will spend three valuable 
days in watching, savours of madness to our 
American cousins, who finish off their national 
game in an hour. 

The American likes his amusements as he 
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does his meals, and transacts his business 
with dispatch. We English, not only take 
our pleasures sadly, but we take them slowly : 
and over breakfast the Cabinet minister will 


read the cricket reports before matters of 
mighty importance, which he soon will have 
to discuss in the Cabinet. For instance, Iam 
told that Mr. Goschen, who is the least likely 
of any member of the present Cabinet to 
take an interest in games, invariably digests 
his cricket notes before turning over to the 
political speeches. 

Mr. C. W. Alcock, in an interesting article 
on the Oval, aptly compares the Oval to our 
House of Commons, and Lord's to the 
Upper House. 

* Not to know the 
argue oneself unknown. 
upper and lower houses. So has cricket— 
its Lord's and its Oval. The Oval, * which 
is Kennington way, is in its own particular 
fashion, too, the popular assembly." 

" Down with the Lords!" was the more 
or less bitter cry of politicians of a certain 
hue not long since. To end or to mend it, 
that's been the only question with them. But 
has anyone ever even dreamed of hinting at a 
suggestion to end the Oval? To mend it 
would perhaps have been recognised as a not 
very difficult matter a yearortwoago. Butto 
end it? Perish the thought! The author of 
“Tom Brown's Schooldays " says of cricket 
that, ‘it is more than a game, it is an institu- 
tion." And could not the same be said with 
ten times more force of the Oval, which has 
been the home of cricket for fifty summers ? 

For good, useful hard work, the “lower 
house," the Oval, certainly is the home of 
cricket, but the ** upper house," the House of 
Lord's, is the best crickzting club in England, 
and the most famous in the world. 

No more traversed piece of grass exists. 


*Oval' would be to 
Politics have their 
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The turf is far more historical than one, 
acquainted with the fact that Lord’s Club has 
only been in its present home since 1814, would 
imagine. The turf, however, was originally in 
a field where Dorset Square now stands, and 
110 years ago, Mr. Lord (a famous player 
of his time) moved his club from the 
Artillery field at Finsbury to Marylebone, 
where it continued to flourish for twenty-three 
years. 

The demon builder claiming the land, Mr. 
Lord was ejected, and, taking up the turf 
moved it to the North Bank, where it lay for 
four years, and served for many a good 
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pitch. Then the Regents Park Canal cut 
through it, and once more Lord moved— 
this time to the present ground, where he 
relaid the same turf for the third time. and 
although the playing pitch has been renewed 
from time to time, the greater part of the 
famous green sward can lay claim to even 
greater antiquity than the club itself. 

First bricks, then water, then fire (the 
pavilion was burnt down in 1825, and Lord 
retired), and, lately, steam have played havoc 
with the headquarters of cricket, while it is 
feared by some that in time the railway will 
drive the club right away. 


Anyone visiting Lord's would hardly 
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realise that forty or fifty years ago there was 
no pavilion worth mentioning. There was a 
wretched little public-house standing on the 
south side, where beer was served through a 
window at the back. And as for seats and 
pavilions around for the paying public, such 
things were unheard of. There was not even 
the form that we have on the village green 
brought from the nearest public-house, 
but here at Lord's the onlookers lolled 
about on the grass, as may be seen now at 
the adjacent Cockney cricket field, Regent's 
Park. 

Now the well banked up seats, giving the 


ground the appearance of an arena, the 
elaborate structure, the grand pavilion, and 
the hotel which has risen round the little 
public-house are things of beauty. And if 
you want to impress a stranger with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm over our national game, take 
him to the public roads round Lord's 
Cricket Ground the night before the 
University match, or the Eton and Harrow 
contest, and see the roads lined with horse- 
less carriages of all sorts and conditions 
waiting for the eventful morning to be 
trundled into the ground to secure places 
for their owners. 

It is not generally known that a lady has 
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actually been elected a member ot this club, 
one of the most difficult clubs in the world to 
gain admittance to. An ardent cricketer, who 
married and: retired from the game, was so 
anxious that not only he, but his heir, should 
enjoy the privileges of the club, that he put 
down, in anticipation, an imaginary son's 
name for the club. 

Years afterwards he got a note from the 
club, announcing the fact that his son was 
elected a member. Alas! his married life 
had only been blessed with one child. © She 
was a charming girl of five summers when 
the astonished father received the communi- 
cation from the club. 

But it seems ridiculous that ladies should 
not be elected. Living in the 
neighbourhood, I have been 
rather a frequent visitor to Lord's, 
and I have seen the same ladies 
watching match after match, and 
if they do not know a member of 
the club, they have to be content 
, with the scanty accommodation 
for outsiders. 

And as so few ladies really 
understand anything whatever 
about our national game, I think 
that those who could pass a 
little examination in the tech- 
nical terms of cricket, ought to be 
made honorary members. 

One has only to visit Lord's 
on an Eton and Harrow, or a 
University day, to hear the 
absurdities that fall from the pretty lips 
of the fair visitors. It was last year I 
overheard a lady ask an athletic Oxonian 
on a drag at the Eton and Harrow 
match, pointing to the umpires: “I sup- 
pose those two men in white coats are the 
head masters of the Eton and Harrow 
schools? " 

But, mentioning terms, how many crick- 
eters in this country can explain the mean- 
ing of the phrase. so common among 
Australian cricketers: * Who's got those 
ashes?" Still, anyone familiar with the 
cricketing literature of Australia, is con- 
tinually confronted with: “ Who's got those 
ashes? " 

It originated in 1882, when that never-to- 
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be-forgotten defeat of the All England 
Eleven by Mr. Murdoch's Australian team 
at Kennington Oval caused consternation in 
the cricket world. The English had only 
eighty-five runs to get to win, and fifty-three 
were scored before the fourth wicket fell, but 
the remaining batsmen could only put 
together twenty-four runs between them, 
leaving the Australians winners by seven 
runs. And I learn from a little book 
I have, published in Australia, entitled 
“St. Ivo and tne Ashes," that a London 
sporting paper had a funeral :rticle upon 
this defeat, and subsequently created the 
ashes by publishing an Zn Memoriam in 
these words :— 


In Affectionate Remembrance 
of 
English Cricket, which died at 
the Oval on August 29th, 1882. 
Deeply lamented by a large circle of 
sorrowing friends and acquaintances. 
R.I.P. 
N.B.—The body will be cremated, and 
the ashes taken to Australia. 


The scene at the cricket club 
—Lord's—during the first test 
match in 1896, will for ever 
live in the memory of those who 
witnessed it, as the most extra- 
ordinary sight seen at a cricket 
match. 

The Marylebone Club was 
turned into a perfect pande- 
monium. Early in the morning 
several hundreds were waiting at the gates 
for admission, and some hours before the 
great match began the numbers had in- 
creased to several thousands ; in fact, when 
the umpires walked on to the ground, every 
available seat was engaged, every point from 
which the:crease could be seen was occupied, 
and the cry was “still they come," until 
nearing lunch time, just after the Australians 
had—through sheer nervousness, no doubt, 
increased by the stupendous assembly— 
collapsed, the crowd, in their teeming thou- 
sands, overcame the police, and ran on to 
the ground, taking up their position six and 
seven deep in front of those who had been 
seated patiently from the early day. 

For several hours an indescribable scene 
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took place. Rough horseplay was indulged in, 
hats were smashed, over-ripe fruit was pelted 
at the heads of the intruders, and 
refreshment bags, which had been 
hurriedly emptied by those who 
had not gone away for lunch, 
were refilled with the gravel 
from the paths and used as 
missiles in the warfare, 
added to shouts and 
screams and cat-calls. The 
English Eleven nad to take 
their innir ;s within a ring, 
which seemed to be a com- 
bination of a prize fight and 
a horse-race. 

It was the most extra- 
ordinary scene ever be- 
held at the aristocratic and 
highly respectable Lord's Club, and the old 
members sat aghast at the degeneration of 
the game to which the club is dedicated. 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

a unique scene was wit- 
nessed as a contrast to the 
one just mentioned. This 
was at Nottingham, at 
that time the centre of 
cricket. All the players 
wore ordinary tall hats, 
as their predecessors of 
old used to do, and the 
umpires were provided 
with chairs and church- 
wardens, which they 
enjoyed as they attended to their duties. 
This was not an uncommon sight 

in the days of Felix, Mynn, and 
cricketers of the good old times. 

The Marylebone Cricket 
Club may be divided into 
two classes, the playing 
members and the non-play- 
ing members. But the non- 
playing members are 
merely spectators, and as 
they in no way differ 
from the ordinary crowd, 
with the exception that 
they have better seats, for 
the chronicler they are 
not more interesting. I 


Sir John Bridge. 


Lord Lathom. 
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shall therefore contine my few remarks to 
those who play. 

Of course, the picture at Lord's is 
not complete without the burly 
figure of the great champion 

^W. G.," whose full black 
beard, massive form, and 
brawny arms have led so 
many an eleven out of the 
pavilion for so many years. 
Great is the applause when 
he comes out to bat in com- 
pany with that dashing 
Middlesex cricketer Mr. 
A. E. Stoddart, whose 
finished style and sports- 
manlike manner have made 
him a most popular figure 
wherever cricket is played. 
But both of these giants were superseded in 
popularity during last season 
by the Indian Prince, 
K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji, whose per- 6) 
fect style, variety 
of hits, and ex- 
cellent fielding 
combined to 
make him, for the 
time being per- 


haps, the most 
popular cricketer 
in England. 


Of course, nearly 
all amateur crick- 
eters of any 
note are members “Òf Lord's, but 

it is those more closely con- 

nected with the Middlesex team 

that are looked upon as the 
rightful representatives of 
the club, and among these 
we find Sir Timothy 

O'Brien, another dashing 

player; and, coming from 

the professional pavilion. 

J. T. Hearne, who is. 

one of the finest bowlers 

in England at the present 
time. 
Dealing with cricket as 

a game, the home team 
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at the Oval must be considered as superior to 
that at Lord's. It is more professional to begin 
with, and it has held the proud position of 
champion longer than any other county, with 
that little wonder Abel, the mighty wielder 
of the willow Hayward, and the invincible 
bowler Richardson amongst its players. 

Still, the cricket club, as a club of mere 
relaxation and pleasure, is not to be found in 
London, or the big cities, but on the village 
green. The impromptu tent acts as the 
pavilion, around which are some strange forms, 
for the oldest inhabitants are there, and the 
rustics, with their clean smocks, 
smoking their calumets. As a 
contrast to this, let us go into a 
London park .on a Saturday 
afternoon, where we have 
plenty of players, but no 
peace. To say that our 
battles are being won on 
the cricket fields of 
Eton, may speak we!! and 
truly of our generalship, 
but that the “rank and 
file " have won so many 
a battle is due to the 
cockney cricket fields in 
the parks of London and 
our other large towns. 

I took a Frenchman, 

a friend of mine, into 
Regent's Park one 
Saturday afternoon—a 
man who had fought 
through that terrible war 
of the sevemües. He 
simply trembled as he 
passed along the lines of the cockney 
cricketers. The balls flying over his head, and 
the cries of * Thank you, thank you, sir," 
coming from all sides quite bewildered my 
Gaelic visitor. When he got safely out of 
the reach of the balls, he gazed upon the 
scene with a tranquil smile, and for an hour 
afterwards expressed to me his wonderment 
that so many lunatics were allowed to play 
such a dangerous game without their keepers 
being present. 

I may take a little credit to myself for 
having originated the clubhouse the 
cricketers enjoy in Regent’s Park. Some 
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Mr. W. L. Jackson and Mr. A. J. Balfour., 


$15 
years ago, many readers will recollect, 
impromptu tents were erected for the 


cricketers, and beer barrels and other things 
were strewn about. But I took the matter 
up in the Press, both with pen and pencil. A 
meeting of the authorities was held, and 
this attack of mine produced the desired 
effect of sweeping away the tents and build- 
ing the rather picturesque structure which 

now is a boon and a blessing to cricketers. 
But this is a digression. Let us, before 
leaving Lord's, glance round and see some 
well-known faces. Lord Lathom, glad to 
escape from his official functions; Lord 
Harris, the famous Kent captain; the 
karl of Dartmouth, and the Earl of 
Jersey are well-known frequenters 
at Lord's. Mr. A. J. Balfour 
looks in now and then, and his 
fellow Cabinet minister, the 
father of Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
may accompany him should 
the Yorkshire amateur 
be playing; and W. G., 
the evergreen champion, 
may be sitting in the 
pavilion without his 
coat, leaning on his bat, 
an ominous sign that 
he has had a short innings 

at the wickets. 

But I noted during last 
season among the vulgar 
crowd, many celebrities 
in different walks of life. 
Mr. Pinero, the cele- 
brated dramatist, comes 
round from hischarming 

house in Hamilton Terrace, for an hour or 
two's rest from play-writing; Sir John Bridge 
has escaped from the stuffy courts of Bow 
Street and their obnoxious surroundings ; and, 
among many others, I remarked the ex- 
.peaker of the House of Commons, Lord 
Peel, sitting unnoticed, watching the game 
with all the keenness of an active participant, 
and I leave him there on a beautiful after- 
noon, peaceful and ‘happy, and, jumping 
into a hansom, soon find myself in the Press 
gallery of the House of Commons—the same 
old arguments, the same old members. the 
same vile atmosphere. 
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From the French of Georges Lachaud. 


By Arvs HALLARD. 


Tur clown and the acrobat 
were inseparable friends. I 
saw them for the first time at 
the Bologna Circus, and I 
certainly had never before 4 
witnessed so terrifying a per- 
formance. 

After various feats, cleverly 
executed, but not particularly 
new or striking, the acrobat 
climbed up to the roof of the 
circus. 

He was a fine-looking fel- 
low, sturdy and robust, with 
regular features, expressive 
eyes, and thick, curly hair. 
According to the programme, 
his name was Paolo, and he 
was a perfect typeof a Southern 
Italian. When he had reached the roof of the circus, we could see him very distinctly bv the 
aid of the electric light which was turned full on him, and he looked like a veritable Apollo. 

The clown's name was Giovanni; he had disguised himself in such a wav as to look 
perfectly hideous, and had painted his nose black. The rest of his face was thickly pow- 
dered, so that in the distance the black nose looked most absurd. 

During the first part of the acrobat's performance, Giovanni simply made the most 
hideous grimaces, and kept falling down when he attempted to imitate his comrade's athletic 
feats. When, however, Paolo had climbed to the top of the circus, the clown in his turn got 
up on to a plank of wood which was suspended by strong cords from the roof. No net was 
spread in case of any accident, and from that dizzy height Paolo let himself fall head first 
like a diver. 

He would, of course, have been killed on the spot had Giovanni failed to seize him, and 
to hold him firmly with almost miraculous force, whilst screams of terror and frantic applause 
burst from all the spectators. 

Paolo and Giovanni had earned a considerable amount of money with this marvellous 
feat which they had performed with perfect success for the last few years, and it was of course 
absolutely necessary for them to keep together, as they would each have found it difficult to 
earn their living single-handed. 

Some three years previously they had come very near dissolving partnership with each 
other. Both men were from Sicilv, from a village situated at the foot of Mount Etna. In 
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going about on their triumphant tours from 
place to place, they had decided to revisit 
their native village, and, whilst there, they both 
noticed amongst the crowd who applauded 
them a beautiful young girl named Rosita 
Baldi. 

In the days when the two young men had 
lefthome in order to seek their fortune, Rosita's 
father owned a small vineyard in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the two lads had considered 
the little girl as quite above their station, 

Circumstances were different now, for they 
had come back quite celebrated, and Rosita’s 
father was most affable towards the two artistes 
(as he called them), whilst Rosita treated 
them as old friends. 

In a very short time both men were despe- 
rately in love with the beautiful girl, and 
Rosita’s father was quite willing for his 
daughter to make her own choice between the 
two aspirants. 

Giovanni and Paolo were both handsome 
young men, but it was the clown’s business 
to make himself look hideous and grotesque, 
"whilst Paolo was always most superb. The 
consequence was that Rositas head was 
turned by the young acrobat, and the wedding 
took place almost immediately after the 
engagement. 

For some time Giovanni’s despair was. 
terrible, and all the more so as Rosita accom- 
panied her husband everywhere, so that the 
poor clown was doomed to witness his rival's 
happiness. At last, however, Giovanni ap- 
peared to have resigned himself to the inevi- 
table. and his former gaiety began to return. 

“Do you know," said Rosita to her 
husband one day, “I was afraid Giovanni 
would go away altogether. Whatever should 
we have done without him, as I would never 
let you trust your life to anyone else but 
your friend." 

“He seems to have settled down again 
now. said Paolo, “and so we need not 
worry. 

Things went on very smoothly, and the two 
partners continued their feat as before. 
Paolo did not see as much of his friend, 
though. now, for Giovanni had got into the 
habit of going off by himself for the whole of 
the morning, and it was very evident that he 
preferred to be alone, for he would never 
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accept Paolos company on his morning 
expeditions. 

Whenever they moved to another town, 
the clown and the acrobat and his wife, all 
dressed most elegantly, travelled in a com- 
fortable first class carriage. whilst a man 
dressed in workman’s clothes always went by 
the same train and got out at the same 
station as Paolo and Giovanni. 

Things went on in this way for a long 
time, until a wonderful performance was 
announced to take place at the Bologna 
Circus. The celebrated. “Diver's Jump” 
was to be more sensational than ever. Paolo 
was to let himself drop from the roof, 


-but this time his head was to be tied in a 


sack. 

People came from Florence and from 
Venice in order to be present at this daring 
experiment. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the 
performance, the clown started out for his 
usual solitary ramble. He walked. along 
until he had left the town behind, and, on 
coming to a large empty shed, he took a key 
from his pocket, opened the shed door, and 
entered. Some five minutes later another 
man joined him there. It was no other 
than the workman who always took the same 
train as Paolo and Giovanni. Inside the shed 
there was nothing whatever except a narrow 
plank of wood suspended from the roof in 
the same way as the plank in the circus for 
the * Diver's Jump." 

The man took off his -workman's clothes 
and appeared in the dress of an acrobat. 
He then climbed up to the roof of the shed ; 
Giovanni stood on the plank, and with the 
most perfect exactitude the two men per- 
formed the wonderful feat which was so 
celebrated in Italy. When they had finished, 
Giovanni said to the man: 

* Pietro, your education is now finished ; 
you can do the thing as well as Paolo, and 
your fortune is assured. I have only one 
condition now to make, and it is this. 
Remember. that whatever may happen and 
wherever we may meet, you have never seen 
me before in your life. Wherever we have 
been, no one has seen us together; and no 
one has ever stumbled on us while we 
practised in secret. You will make 
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your fortune now, if you can keep Po: but it means ruin, too, for he will 

niis never be able to find anyone to 

replace Paolo." No one ever 

thought of laying the blame of 
the accident to Giovanni. 


silence." 

* But," said the man, “I have 
often wondered why you have 
taken so much trouble to teach 
me what Paolo does so well!" Everyone said that Paolo had 

* Paolo might be taken ill." E 3 miscalculated the position in 
replied Giovanni shortly. 2 B E giving his fatal leap. 

“Well, but why keep the : pote, E Rosita said nothing, but she 
thing a secret?” fixed her eyes on Giovanni ; 

* Paolo would be jealous and the clown could not 
about it." meet her steady gaze. and 

* * + turned away abruptly. 

That night I was present * . * 
at the performance, and, Two months later the 
when the acrobat was up at Roman papers published 
the top of the circus with thefollowing announcement: 
the sack tied round his head, 

a shudder of horror ran 
through the whole assembly. 
The spectators who were accus- 
tomed to Paolo’s feats remarked 
coolly : 

* Oh, there's no danger; they 
are quite sure of themselves." 
Paolo let himself fall, and 

Giovanni stretched out his 
arms as usual; but this 
time the acrobat's body 
passed between them 
like a flash of light- 
ning, and instead of p a 
being seized by the pi 
clown, the wretched 4 
man fellto the ground 
with a terrible thud. 

A fearful cry burst 
from all lips, and 
everyone rushed for- 
ward. 

Paolo was lying 
dead on the ground, 
and the clown, in a 
paroxysm of despair, 
sprang from the 
swinging plank at the 
risk of breaking all 


The wonderful performance execu- 
ted by the unfortunate Paolo and 
his partner and friend, Giovanni, is 

about to be given once more. 
Giovanni has had the good fortune to 
meet with a man who is capable of 
undertaking the “ Diver's Jump." On 
Tuesday next, at the Circus of Rome, ` 
the acrobat Pietro will make the 
celebrated leap from the roof. 

The authorities, however, 

have interfered to pre- 

vent the experiment 
with the sack being re- 
peated. 


Paolo's widow had 
L£- gone back to her 
— fathers home in 
Sicily, and. when 
she read this an- 
nouncement, she 
stooped down 
over the cradle in 
which her baby- 
boy was peacefully 
sleeping, and mur- 
mured : | 

“My little one, 
when you are older 
I will tell you a 
story of a clowns 


his bones. Br c qiii jealousy and hatred," 

“Poor fellow ! ^ | E. RNC and there was an 
said everyone. “He ominous flash in 
has not only lost his her beautiful Italian 


friend and partner, Paolo let himself fall. eyes. 
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Faithful Portrayal of Thomas Alva Edison, the 
Greatest Inventor the World has ever Seen. 


By RuporPH DE Corpova. | 


THe last thing on earth one would expect to find in the 
neighbourhood of the house of Thomas Alva Edison, 
the man who, probably more than any other, has done 
most to bring electric lighting into common use, is an 
ordinary gas lamp. Oddly enough, however, it is the first 
thing one notices in approaching his magnificent home, 
which is now situated in Llewellyn Park, in the town of 
Orange, New Jersey. In spite of all that he himself has done to. reduce distance to a 
phrase, the “ Wizard of Menlo Park " found that too great demands were made on his time 
in the frequent journeys which his avocations compelled him to make to New York itself, 
and therefore he had to move nearer the city. Orange is but little more than half-an-hour's 
run on the train from New York, and in three-quarters of an hour the distance can be 
covered in the trollev cars which run to Jersey City at a cost of twopence halfpenny. 
Add three-halfpence for crossing the river, and Edison's house is a fourpenny ride from 
the metropolis of the New World. 

His house stands on a hill away from the road which passes through the very heart of 
the pine-timbered park, and looks down on the town of Orange nestling at its feet. It is 
a two-storeyed house built in the manner of most American country houses. Its upper 
part is of wood painted of a drab colour, while the lower storey is of red brick. It has 
enormous windows. and the inevitable porch or piazza, which is covered with creepers. 

It is a delightfully comfortable house, with every evidence of refinement and taste which 
can be gratified by the possession of wealth. 

But who heeds the setting when he gazes on the jewel? The house fades into insignifi- 
cance in the presence of the man who talks of himself and his work with that supreme 
unconsciousness of self which is the highest attribute of achievement. Although time has 
silvered his brown hair which is growing back from the temples, it has written no 
hieroglyphic of age upon his smooth, unshaven face, or dimmed the merry twinkle 
of his eye, or taken aught from the good-humoured curve of the mouth. ^ Edison is a 
humorist if ever there was one—a staunch believer in that saving grace of fun which 
is so apt to be ignored in the hard struggle for existence. “I make my work a kind of 
play, a joke," he says. “I see the funny side of everything, and all my men do the 
same, and we are telling stories all the time." 

Yet, judged by the ordinary standard, the daily work of this man would paralvse the 
advocates for an eight-hour day. He goes to his work at seven in the morning, and 
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stays in the laboratory till seven in the 
evening, when he returns home to supper. 
Then he either goes back to the laboratory 
or sits at home reading up the subjects at 
which he is working, so as to be ready to 
answer any questions which his men may put 
to him. 

Ask him about his habits, and he will tell 
vou: * Till 1888 I used to work twenty hours 
a day. Now, however, I am getting older 
and I don't have the snap I used to; I can 
only work about sixteen hours." Two days 
work in one, kept up continuously all the 
year round, for Edison finds so-called holi- 
days hang heavily on his hands. 

He has notoriously set at naught every law 
of nature which the physicians 
lay down for the guidance of 
the ordinary mortals, but he 
is, and alwavs has been, in 
splendid health. On this 
point he says: “I never used 
to have any regular meals, 
but I never had dyspepsia 
because I have always been 
so irregular in my habits 
that no amount of 
irregularity could 
ever throw me out 
of gear. I always 
eat common plain 
mechanics’ food, 
bread, butter, beef- 
steak, pie, and I 
drink coffee, or tea, 
or water. I scarcely e 
ever use alcohol, a 
glass of whisky and 
water once a week being the most I take. 
I never drink when I am at work, and 
only at my meals. I do not think. 
though, that coffee or tea helps me with 
my work, though I am sure if a man 
wants to keep his head clear he ought 
to leave alcohol alone. I do not believe 
smoking hurts, and I smoke about six cigars 
a day. Nearly all the time I have a cigar in 
my mouth, but I suppose it goes out about 
four hundred times a day, for, when I get 
thinking of things. I forget to smoke, and so 
I use about two boxes of matches every day 
in lighting up." 


Edison at the age of fourteen. 
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Although what the world would call an 
inveterate smoker, Edison's taste in tobacco 
is peculiarly primitive. He has no know- 
ledge at all on the subject. The following 
anecdote will illustrate this fact. At one 
time he used to buy very expensive cigars, 
which, as they were left about in the work- 
shop, were used by all and sundry of the 
workmen, who, no doubt, considered that 
whatever belonged to Edison belonged to 
them. One day, however, Edison thought 
the thing had gone far enough, probably 
because he wanted a cigar and there were 
none, so a friend suggested that they should 
play a practical joke on the men. He had 
some cigars made of brown paper, rags, and 
horsehair, which he considered a 
sufficiently obnoxious combination. 
lhey were duly sent down to the 
laboratory, and the friend went 
off to California. After about six 
months he returned, and one of 
the first questions he put to Edison 
was: “ Well how did the cigars 
work ? " 

"What cigars?’’ asked 
Fdison, who had quite 
forgotten the occur- 
rence. 

* Why, the cigars 
I had made for you 
—the rags and horse 


hair and brown 
paper cigars, of 
course." 

* Where did vou 
put them?" asked 
Edison. 


* Why, there," he replied, indicating the 
box. 

“ That box?” said Edison. ** Why those are 
the cigars I have been smoking myself all 
along." 

Since that time Edison has never made 
any claim to being a connoisseur of tobacco. 

When he is thinking, he invariably chews 
a toothpick or the stump of a cigar. “I 
can't think in bed," he says, ** for as soon as 
I put my head on the pillow I go to sleep, 
and it would take a 12in. cannon to wake me 
up at any other time than that at which I have 
decided to wake. At that hour, however, or 
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Edison's workshop. 


within a few minutes of it, 1 am certain to be 
awake. My life is to a large extent different 
now from what it used to be, for in the old 
days I used to lie down on a bench and 
sleep for half-an-hour at one time and an 
hour at another, just as I happened to be able 
to snatch the opportunity, and often I never 
took my clothes off for a week at a time. 
My father, however, was that way too. It is 
a peculiarity ; and I suppose I was born with 
that peculiarity. 

* Most people think that this constant appli- 
cation to work would, after five or six years, 
break a man down. They are correct in a 
way, but they forget the effect of interest in 
the work. Take the case of a bibliomaniac ; 
he can work year in and year out without 
taking any holiday, and without suffering any 
bad effects ; then, too, a boy can play for six- 
teen hours a day, but it would half kill him to 
saw wood for two hours. 

“Iam aboy who plays at my work," said 
Edison. “Down at Menlo Park we used 
to have a hundred men, and they all 
workel night and day. They turned into 
their bunks for a little while, and at a 
given time a man would cail them, when 
they would jump up and buckle to work 
again without any trouble. I have had 
men come to me there who wanted to 


work for nothing; they found the life so 
Vol. V.—34. 


pleasant. They were full of the spirit of the 
place, and most of them have since gone to 
different parts of the world, filling important 
positions in the industries which I get up. 1 
am a pioneer, and men are needed to de- 
velop mv ideas. so I am all the time taking 
new men on the place to fill the positions of 
those who have left." 

The relationship of Edison with his men is 
naturally a subject of more than passing 
interest. Every great employer of the higher 
kind of assistance has always been an 
accurate judge of human nature, so far as the 
qualifications for his own particular purposes 
are concerned, and he has always been guided 
in his estimate and choice of men by certain 
definite rules, the result of his own observa- 
«aon. Edison is no exception to them. He 
always picks his men himself, but the points 
which he observes in forming his opinion he 
keeps to himself. 

As he says: “ I havea lot of characteristics 
that I look at, and the man I would take 
would be no good in most other pursuits. I 
have one test which, however, I do not 
mind telling. I would take a man on and 
put him on a long job. If he knocked off 
work and went to sleep that night, he was no 
good for my purpose. It showed me that he 
had no interest in his work. If, however, his 
eyes were bright next morning, and he had 
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not been to sleep, it showed me that he had an interest in his business, and I knew he was 
all right. I have never known that test fail. 

* Again, you will notice that all the great captains of industry have a tremendous drop 
of the ear. It is long and big. None of these men, however, come round here asking 
me for work. ‘They are always in business for themselves. They are the kind of men 
who, as somebody said, ‘are so long in their fore- 
thought that it sags in the middle.’ " 

Few Americans have such a sincere and un- 
qualified admiration for Englishmen as Edison 
has, and none could possibly praise English 
characteristics or English inventors more 
heartily. “I like 
Englishmen, he will 
tell you; “there 
is so much that 
is solid about 
them. Intime, 
when we get 
general arbitra- 
tion over the 
whole world, 
and peace is 


Mr., Mrs., Master, and Miss Edison. 


assured, then we shall get great in- 
dustrial wars. This will give a chance for 
intellect to work instead of brute force. I 
think the Anglo-Saxon will be right in it, and the English 
race will dominate the world. ‘That, I believe, is as certain 
as death. 

“When I say the English race, I of course mean the 
l-nglish and American. ‘They have the same character- 
istics of practicability, commercial instinct, and cold, 
logical reasoning powers. All the difference is that 
the American is a little more nervous and energetic, 
but if the Englishman is slower he has more ‘stick to’ 
than we have. He is a hard fellow to beat in the 
long-run, is the Englishman. You may get ahead of 
him at first, but in the end he is a pretty tough citizen to 
run up against. 

" After all, when it comes to big machinery we are not 
in it with England. Of course, we are getting there slowly, 
but it will be a long time before we catch up with where 
the old country is. We have in America at present only 
one or two concerns as big. as England has, and they are 
only late creations—for example, our ironworks and ship- 
building factories. | Our capacity does not amount to anything by the side of what 
England can do. 

"A little while ago people were startled by the fact that we Americans were actually 
shipping rails to London. ‘The reason for this is that we ‘hump’ things over here, and 
are never satisfied, or not so easily satisfied as Englishmen are. They can get just as 
much power out of a furnace as we can. They have better coal and equally as good 
oi as ours, but the one fault with them is that they are not go-ahead enough. The 
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principle they seem to work on is this. They 
construct a good machine which works at 
fifty-horse power. It works well, and so they 
keep it going there. Then the American 
imports one. He runs it at fifty, then he 


runs it at a hundred, then he lets her go at two . 


hundred, and so on up to a thousand-horse- 
power, and he keeps her going till she bursts. 
He has found out now how much power he 
can get out of that machine, and he says she 
ought to work well at two-hundred-horse 
power, so he builds another machine himself 
and works it there." 

At the present time Edison is busily 
engaged in experiments with the X-rays as 
applied to surgical purposes. He wants to 
develop an apparatus which will enable the 
surgeon to see the parts and organs lying in 
the body exactly as he would if the body 
were transparent, so that he will know exactly 
where to cut and what to do in case of 
necessity without having to resort to X-ray 
photography. The principle on which he is 
working is the discovery of chemical crystals 
which will give off light by means of the 
X-rays. He is, and has been for some time, 
making experiments at the rate of thirty a 
day, but there are thousands more to be 
done. He is sanguine, however, of success, 
for he is getting better and better results all 
the time. 

Another ingenious machine which he has 
recently been perfecting has been a method 
for telegraphing pictures over a distance as 
far as from New York to Chicago in just 
the same way as messages are conveyed by 
means of electricity. Many plans have been 
devised for doing this. One of the earliest 
was the use of two sheets of paper ruled into 
very small squares. Across the top of the 
paper the squares were numbered, and down 
the sides they were lettered. The artist 
drew his picture on one of these prepared 
sheets of paper and telegraphed in regular 
sequence the numbers and the letters through 
which his lines passed. At the other end of 
the wire, the artist who received the message 
drew lines through the corresponding squares 
on his sheet of paper. In this way a very 
rough and quite inaccurate representation 
was obtained of the picture drawn at the 
first end. 
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Some years ago, however, Edison, in con- 
junction with Patrick Kenny, began a 
machine to improve on this, but it was 
abandoned for a long time. Finally, a New 
York daily newspaper, which makes illustra- 
tions one of its features, asked Edison 
whether it would not be possible to devise a 
machine by which piccures could be tele- 
graphed just as words are. ‘It is possible 
now," laconically replied the inventor. “I 
have two machines in my laboratory which, 
whilst they are unfinished, might in a short 
time be finished to do what you require.” 

He set to work, and in a very short time 
produced a finished machine which could be 
carried in a box about twelve inches square 
by ten inches high, and which could send an 
outline drawing five inches long by three 
inches high from New York to Chicago, a 
distance of one thousand miles. The whole 
of the process is automatic, and depends on 
a chemically-prepared paper which, when the 
electric current passes through, is re-acted 
upon, forming a sort of ink. There are no 
squares on the paper, no letters, no numbers, 
no source of inaccuracy. It is done by the 
simple action, independent of human agency, 
of subtle forces which can never err. 

The artist who is making the original 
sketch does so on a piece of soft paper with 
a hard pencil, which indents the lines it makes 
into the paper. This drawing he wraps round 
a cylinder on the top of the machine, and 
presses a button which starts the machinery, 
making the cylinder revolve slowly. Attached 
to this cylinder is a tiny pointer or finger of 
metal, which touches the paper all the time. 
As soon as it reaches one of the lines of the 
sketch the friction changes, and the finger in 
that instant opens the machinery, which allows 
the electric current to travel through to the 
other end of the wire, where a similar finger 
is touching a similar turning cylinder, round 
which a corresponding piece of paper is 
wrapped. 

This receiving paper has been previously 
treated with a sensitising solution, and when 
the electric spark started by the impress of 
the sending finger in the line of the artist’s 
sketch reaches the point of the receiving 
finger, the electricity changes the colour of 
the paper at that point. In this wav a dot of 
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exactly the same size as that formed by the 
finger passing over the line of the sketch is 
made on the receiving paper. 

As soon as the machine has completed 
one circle, it is automatically lowered about 
the hundredth part of an inch, and once 
more the fingers travel round the paper at 
that distance from the first circle. As soon 
as it comes into contact with the indention at 
this level, the current is made as before, and 
instantly another dot is registered at the 
farther or receiving end of the wire. In this 
way in a horizontal course the finger travels, 
dropping a fraction of an inch with each 
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history will remember, was an electric bell 
which he attached to his machine, and which, 
when he was called by the operator at the 
other end of the wire, rang, thus enabling 
him to sleep when he was not actively 
employed in sending or receiving messages, 
and that without in any way interfering with 
the efficacy of his work and his readiness 
when required for duty. 

Another of these ingenious little inventions 
is not by any means as well known. It was 
a device to rid his office of the cockroaches 
which are at once the bane of certain house- 
holds and the terror of a large number of its 
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encircling of the paper. A continuous series 
of dots is thus produced, and these dots 
make up lines, for they are so close together 
that they produce almost the effect of a 
smooth, straight line. 

By means of this machine it is expected to 
have the picture reproduced in New York 
within five minutes after it has been finished 
by the artist in Chicago. 

It was while employed as a telegraph 
operator that he made the first of those 
particularly practical inventions with which 
his name has become familiar. This, as 
everyone acquainted with  Edison's life 
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feminine inmates. To the electrician, 
electricity naturally appealed as the means 
to the desired end, and he accordingly affixed 


sheets of tin foil to the wall of the office. 


covered them with such food as peculiarly 
appealed to the appetite of his voracious 
little friends, connected the tin foil to 
a battery by means of a wire, and 
when the hordes of roaches were feasting 
he turned on the electric current and, 
in a moment, sizzling cockroaches fell 
in scores to the ground. No patent was 
taken out on this invention, and therefore 
it is free to all similarly afflicted to try 
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the experiment for the destruction of these 
pests. 

Edison is an omnivorous reader, but his 
reading is to a great extent technical. 
His relaxation in this direction is 
found in novels, not in poetry. 
Curiously enough, he does not like 
either Dickens or Thackeray, pre- 
ferring Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins, and Black. He is peculiarly 
fond of “ Les Misérables,” which is 
probably his favourite novel. Poetry 
of the ordinary sort he describes as 
“ mere jingle,” which seems to him 
“like boys’ play." His method of 
reading is likely to seem peculiar to 
ordinary mortals, for he never reads 
words. As he says himself, he looks 
at “five lines at a time, and gets 
a mental picture of the author's 
meaning." 

An exception must be made to 
Edisons seemingly wholesale con- 
demnation of poetry, so far as his 
individual taste is concerned, for 
Tennyson and Longfellow have un- 
questionably won his admiration, 
since he acknowledges to liking 
“Enoch Arden” and “ Evangeline,” 
which two he describes as his 
favourite poems, and it need hardly 
be said that to a man of such 
catholic tastes the catholicity of Shakespeare 
makes a special appeal. 

Music has a decided influence on him, and 
he is passionately fond of ‘it. In proof of 
this it may be stated that at one time there 
was an organ in the laboratory at Menlo Park. 
Edison hired a German musician to play it, 
and he and his men used frequently to work 
all through the night to music, for he has 
found that he not only works better, but 
actually feels better, when he is under the 
influence of “sweet sounds.” He has a 
similar admiration for all flowers, especially 
roses. One of his peculiarities is that he 
does not like pen and ink, and whenever he 
has to write, and can possibly do so, he always 
makes use of a pencil. 

It was Lord Beaconsfield who said that 
when he found he was working with his 
brains he was quite unable to take physical 
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exercise, as it unfitted him for his mental 
occupation, the latter being sufficient to keep 
him in perfectly good health. In theory, at 


Edison's method of killing cockroaches 


all events, Edison thinks the same, for, as he 


says himself, he never takes any exercise. 
As, however, he acknowledges to walking 
twenty miles a day in the laboratory, it is 
hardly wonderful that he can do perfectly well 
without that exercise which ordinary mortals 
need to keep them physically fit. 

lor years he has been a stock subject for 
American newspaper articles, and he and his 
inventions have probably been more written 
about than all other modern inventors, or 
their work, together. He recognises this, for, 
as he laughingly observes : ** Whenever news 
is slack in New York, the editors of the 
papers always send a reporter to see me, witli 
instructions to see if they can dig up some- 
thing out of me. Some of the things that 
have been said are curious, and if the English 
people who read these things think they are 
all true, they must have a funny idea of me." 


Harrison Weir was the first person in 
England who suggested to the Crystal Palace 
authorities that they should hold a cat show. 
The authorities were dubious. 


knew that a cat, 
with the excep- 
tion of the breed 
peculiar to the 
Isle of Man, had 
four legs and a 
tail; it seemed 
to these gentle- 
men that it was 
quite immaterial 
to discover and 
adjudicate upon 
any other points. 
But Harrison 
Weir was mildly 
insistent; and 
when the autho- 
rities, still doubt- 
ful, agreed to his 
proposal, the 
next difficulty 
was to find the 
cats. 

Mr. Weir en- 
listed the ser- 
vices of all his 


Most of them 


at b 


A prize litter. 
From Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw. 
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friends, and, 


Going to the show. 
From Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, 
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though the Crystal Palace 
people went forth into the highways and bry- 
ways on the look out for presentable animals, 
the supply was still short of the required 


number. ‘Then 
some one dis- 
covered that the 
Palace cellars 
were full of cats 
and kittens and 
mice, so a few 
workmen were 
set to work cat- 
hunting there. 
The workmen 
also brought 
their own cats 
to the show. 
Hence, the 
workman's class 
in most cát 
shows of to-dav. 

When the 
opening day of 
the show came. 
it proved to be 
a great success. 
People went 
home and were 
absolutely cour- 


SHOW 


teous to the family cat ; for in him they saw 
possibilities of future wealth in the shape of 
prizes. The family cat, after the manner of 
cats from time immemorial, went on his wav 
without paying much attention to the matter. 

It annoyed him, however, to be sent on 
long journeys to shows, but he was consoled 
by the fact that, when the enthusiasm spread, 
he sometimes met the cat from next door at 
the show. It gave him unlimited o: por- 


tunities to express his opinion of the other 


cat — opportuni- 
ties of which he 
was not slow to 
avail himself. 
As cat shows 


increased, they 
gradually pro- 
duced the cat 


fancier, and the 
results were 
rather startling. 
Each fancier 
tried to develop 
a different type 
of cat, and every 
man fought for 
his own type. 
Mr. Harrison 
Weir built up his 
book on cats out 
of these varying 
types. The book 
attracted. people, 
and gave them a 
great deal of in- 
formation on the 
subject. 

Up to this 
time, the com- 
mon or garden 
English cat had 
been quite good enough for everyone. A 
vague superstition prevailed that each long- 
haired cat was a Persian. Whether it came 
from Spain, America, Russia, France, or the 
East, provided it had a fluffy coat and a long 
tail, it was called either a Persian or an 
Angora. 

Then the belief in tortoise-shell toms began 
to spread. Tortoise-shell toms are, as a 
matter of fact, very scarce among fanciers; 


A prize black Pcrsian kitten. 


From Photo by Landor, Ealing. 
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but she tortoise-shells are very plentiful, 
especially in the north of Engiand, and are 
not more valuable than any other cat. 

Old ladies, who were not up in cat 
* points," became excessively annoyed when 
their pets did not take prizes; and still more 
annoyed if a neighbour's animal did. Con- 
sequently, cat shows gave rise to a good deal 
of scandal at afternoon teas. But here, the 
cat came to the rescue and asserted himself. 
Very often without any pedigree at all, he 
won prizes, and 
scored over pam- 
pered aristocrats 
of his race with 
pedigreesas long 
as their own 
tails. 

5573 Du Cen 
make an exotic 
of some of our 
race," he seemed 
to say, as he sat 
on the show 
bench with tle 
prize ribbon 
round his neck; 
“but here am I, 
without any arti- 
ficial assistance 
whetever, the 
best cat in the 
show ; and if that 
prize is not 
handed over to 
me I should just 
like to know the 
reason why." 

It has thus be- 
come a known 
Įaw in the cat 
world that, 
though you may evoive a type of cat and it 
is recognised as the standard for judging, an 
exhibitor may come across a cat of quite 
another type, but which is equally beautiful ; 
both types have to be judged on their merits, 
or, perhaps, vet another type will dominate 
the old. This proves the extreme com- 
plexity of cat nature. 

While, on the one hand, you get an extra- 
ordinary number of types, yet cats build up 
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Wooloomooloo—champion blue Persian. 


From Photo by Landor, Ealing. 


to one form: a cat is alwavs a cat, no matter 
what you do to him. Turn him loose into 
the woods even, and he never degenerates but 
always keeps his type. 

The classification at shows, however, has 
to be extended every year for the addition of 
little known types, new breeds, and new 
colours. The so-called *' Persian " is now 
included in the more comprehensive title of 
“long-haired,” and all long-haired cats are 
classed under colour, marking, and race. 
Short-haired cats are classified in the same 
way, and are generally known as tabby, whole 
colour, tri-colour, bi-colour, and black anc 
white. 

A long-haired show cat must be as full of 
points as Mark ‘Twain's horse, although in a 
different sense. He must have a round face, 
round, big eyes, small ears, with tufts well 
inside them, big ruffle and frill, tufted toes, 
natural long hair, close, dense undercoat, with 
a silky fur outside; the brush should be long, 
and very full. When the cat in full coat is 
standing up, his fur should be within two 
inches of the ground. The fur, however long 
in parts of the body, should never be out of 
proportion but evenly developed all over. 

A cat with no frill and huge stockings and 
tail would be called out of proportion, or 
with a big frill and body and no tail or 
knickerbockers, again would be out of pro- 
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portion. An important thing in all show cats 
is that the checks should be well filled out and 
dropped, so that the nose and mouth should 
not have the appearance of being “ snipey." 
There are several types for the shape of the 
body, which are all good in their way : 

1. With a ridge right down the back. 

2. With back as flat as a prize cow’s. 

3. Arched back, with a gradual falling over. 

With regard to weight, a big cat may carry 
as much weight as he can. Provided he 
does not have the appearance of a Danie} 
Lambert or a beer-barrel, he may be, to take 
a familiar illustration, either a Sandow or 2 
Peter Jackson. 

It is a curious fact that Peter Jackson, the 
black pugilist, is said to be the very personi- 
fication of “cat form" ; he is so active, agile, 
and free in all his actions. Agility is the 
chief characteristic of * cat form." Witness, 
for instance, the ease with which a London 
cat will run up twelve feet of a perfectl; 
straight brick wall. 

The short-haired cat is usually of the 
somewhat thickset, arched back, cobby 
type, with stout body, legs, head, neck, 
and tail; in short, the type of the modern 
fox-terrier. A cat which generally spends 
its time in the house is of a somewhat 
softer 
type, but 
has beau- 
tiful cha- 
racteris- 
tics. It is 
gene- 
rally 
fatter, 
and more 
rounded. 

When 
you have 
made up 
your 
mind to 
exhibit 
your 
cats, you 
may do 
one of 
three 
things. 


Lord Argent—champion Chinchilla 
From Photo by Landor, Ealing. 
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Chili—prize smoked blue Persian. 


From Photo by Landor, Ealing. 


1. Send the litter of kittens to show with 
their mother. 

2. Send in pairs at six months old. 

3. Send singly at eight months old, or over. 

The danger of adopting the first course is 
that many kittens die from exposure. They 
have been kept ina warm place at home, and 
are not yet hardened. If the young cats are 
sent in pairs, the two most perfectly- 
matching, consistent with good breed- 
ing, gain the prize. After eight months, 
a cat graduates as a full-grown animal. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule for feeding cats, as every- 
body has a different theory on the sub- 
ject. Some people rear their cats on 
all sorts of dainties, and others give 
them nothing but the simplest food. 
Very few people give the show cat 
horse-meat, and cats themselves are the 
most fastidious of animals with regard 
to what they eat. 

In a litter of seven kittens of three 
months old, one will be ravenous for 
beetroot, another for cucumber, another 
crave for tomatoes, one touch nothing 
but rotten fish or meat, one pine for raw 
meat, one will eat only fish, and another 
nothing but bread and milk; five out 
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of the seven will drink water only. Each cat 
will have its own individuality and its own 
proper proportion of food. A cat that is 
allowed to roam about wili eat more than an 
animal that is confined to the house. Once 
a cat takes to catching and eating live birds, 
it becomes savage and morose. 

Most people who keep show cats have a 
cattery. The hutches are arranged each with 
a little wired-in run. ‘There is one article of 
diet of which all cats will eat more or less, 
and that is well-cooked mutton, without fat, 
and chopped up in small pieces. The ordi- 
nary show cat is fed twice a day—morning 
and evening—and drinks water with the chill 
off. It is combed every morning, and all its 
clotted under-fur taken out. 

Another method of managing show cats is 
to keep them confined to rooms heated up to 
a certain temperature. These animals are 
not nearly so strong or healthy as the ordi- 
nary ones, but develop much thicker fur. 

The amateur exhibitor of cats, sometimes 
from sheer thoughtlessness, is guilty of very 
cruel conduct by sending his animals to shows 
in baskets open to the four winds of heaven. 
Occasionally, very cruel amateurs indeed have 
been known to forward their cats to shows in 
à sack, tied round the neck, and with only 
the animal's head projecting. The pro- 
fessional cat-shower, who knows his business, 


Siamese cat. 


From Photo by Reid, Wishaw. 
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always has a properly-made box, which ‘is 
thoroughly disinfected after every visit to a 
show. 

A cat can go on being shown until his 
spine begins to drop in the midd!e and he 
loses colour. This happens when he is 
seven or eight years old; he is in his prime 
from five to six. In ordinary circumstances 
a show cat does not live long after he is eight 
or nine years old. The excitement of being 
shown tells on his nerves, for a cat naturally 
loves quiet. 

A sure sign of an old cat is if his tongue 
always hangs out; when young, he keeps it 
in his mouth. It is a peculiarity of old cats, 
however good-tempered they may be, that 
they cannot bear their spines being touched 
without displaying an intense nervous irritation 
which often goes to the length of causing them 
to bite their best friends. 

The value of show cats varies a great deal. 
An offer of £50 was refused for last year's 
winner (a tabby) of the championship and 
challenge cup. £25 is a very ordinary price 
for long-haired cats. A long-haired kitten 
fetches from two to five guineas, and an ex- 
ceptional kitten, five or six months old, will 
bring from £20 to £25. A good cat, if 
systematically shown, can easily win prizes 
aggregating twenty pounds a year for five or 
six years. 

“ With regard to the desirability of cats as 
pets," said a friend to me the other day, * the 
ordinary cat is a kind of negative life about 
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the house. It has not the positive activity of 
children; it does not need a very great 
amount of attention; it does not attach itself 
too much to the house; is naturally clean, 
and is no more of a nuisance than you allow 
it to be. The town cat, in particular, is an 
animal. born with a nature which is entirely 
colourless ; that is, it is receptive to every im- 
pression made upon it. Although capable of 
great affection, it does not force itself upon 
you as a dog does. A cat will attach itself to 
you one day, and its next impression may be 
a stronger one—to-morrow the cook with a 
b't of meat, the next day a desire to play with 
children, the next day it fraternises with a 
visitor, the next day it hunts mice, the next 
day the canary, and on the next day it basks 
in the sun, oblivious to all human life—a 
Negative Impressionist.” 

At that moment I chanced to look out of 
my study window, and saw my own “ Negative 
Impressionist” sitting on the fence, and 
allowing his tail to dangle down just out of 
the reach of a frantic fox-terrier. His great 
weakness is fish, his only failing a desire to 
take astronomical observations from the fence 
when all decent cats should be in bed. 1 
used to lure him into the house by bringing 
out an empty plate and calling “fish.” The 


first two or three times, this ruse succeeded. 
Now, unless I take the fish up to the fence 
and allow him to see it, he declines to come 
in. There is not much Negative Impres- 
sionism about him. 
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Good types of long-haired cats oposite in character. 
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No XL—THE SALVING OF THE DUNCANSBF 
HEAD. 


“Ture boats an old P. and O. lifeboat,” said Mr. McTodd, 
" diagonal-built of teak, and quite big enough for the purpose. 
Of course, something with steam in her would be better, because 
we're both steamer-men ; but that's out of the question. That 
would mean too many to share. So the thing is, can you buy 
this lifeboat and victual her for the trip? I’m no’ what ye 
might call a capitalist myself just for.the moment." 

Captain Kettle eyed the grimy serge of his companion with 


EN. ) disfavour. “ You don’t look it,” he said. “That last engine- 

pat f room you got sacked from must have been a mighty filthy 
; place." 

P | '"DIwas," said McTodd. “ But as it happened, I didn't get 

= . the sack. Iran from her here in Gib. because I'd no wish to. 


get back to England and have this news useless in my pocket. And, of course, I had to let 
slide the eight pound in wages that was due to me.' 

* By James, it's beginning to look like business when a Scottie runs away from siller that 
he's righteously earned." 

“Well, I’m no’ denying it was a speculation. It's a bit of a speculation, if ye come to 
reckon up, asking a newly-sacked sea captain to join in such a venture." 

Kettle's face hardened. “See here,” he said, “ keep a civil tongue in your head, or go 
out of this lodging. I’m to be treated with respect, or I don't deal with you." 

* Then let my clothes alone and be civil yourself. It’s a mighty dry shop this, Captain." 

“Tve no whisky in the place nor spare money to buy it. If we're to go on with this plan 
of yours, we shall want every dollar that can be raised." 

“ That's true, and neither me nor ’Tonio have ten shillings between us." 

Kettle gave up pacing the room and sat himself on the edge of the table and frowned. “I 
don't see the use of taking either Antonio, if that's his name, or your other Dago. I don't 
like the breed of them. You and I would be quite enough to handle an open boat, and quite 
able to take care of ourselves. If the wreck's got the money on her, and we finger it, we'll 
promise to bring them back their share all right; and if the thing's a fizzle, as it's very likely 
to be, well, they'll be saved a very unpleasant boat-cruise." 

“It’s no go," said the engineer, “and you may make up your mind to have them as 
shipmates, Captain, or sit here on your tail where you are. D're think I've any appetite for 
Dagos myself? No, sir, no more than you. I don't trust them no more than a stripped 
thread. And they don't trust me. They wouldn't trust you. They would no’ trust the 
Provost of Edinboro' if he was to make similar proposals to them." 

“ Then have you no idea where this steamboat was put on the ground ? " 


* Man, I've telled ye ‘no’ already." 
Copyright, 1898, by Cutcliffe Hyne, in the United States of America. 
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“Seems to me you don't know much, Mr. 
McTodd." 

“T don’t. What I know is this: I came 
ashore here after a vera exhausting trip down 
the Mediterranean, just for a drink to fortify 
the system against the chills on the run 
home. I went to a little dark shebeen, 
where I kenned the cut-throat in charge, 
and gave the name of the ship I wanted 
sending back to, in case sleep overcame me, 
and settled down for an afternoon's enjoy- 
ment. Ye'l ken what ' mean? " 

*Tknowyou'readrunkenbeast when you 
getthechance 
for an orgie.” 

“I have my 
weaknesses, /” ' 
Captain, or | 
maybe I'd no’ 
have left Bal- 
lindrochater, 
where my 
father was 
Free Kirk 
Meenister. 
We both have 
our weak- 
nesses, Cap- 
tain Owen 
Kettle, and 
it’s they that 
have brought 
us to what we 
are." 

“ If you don't leave me alone and get on 
with your yarn," said Kettle acidly, “ you'll 
find yourself in the street." 

* Oh, I like your hospitality fine, and I'll 
stay, thanks. Weel, I'd just settled myself 
down to a good square drink at this 
Spaniard's shebeen, when out of a dark 
corner comes “Tonio and the other Dago, 
bowing and taking off their hats as polite as 
though I'd been an archbishop at the very 
least. 

* ['d met "Tonio in Lagos. He was greaser 
on a branch boat there, and I was her second 
engineer. He's some English, and he did 
the talking. The other Dago knew nothing 
but his own unrighteous tongue, and just 
said see-see when “Tonio explained to him 
what was going on, and grinned like a bagful 


“ Bowing and taking off their hats as 
polite as though I'd been an arch- 
bishop at the very least." 
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of monkeys. I give "Tonio credit: he spat 
out his tale like a man. He and his mate 
were in the stokehold of a Dago steamboat 
coming from the River Plate to Genoa, and 
calling at some of the Western Islands en 
route. 

** One night they were just going off watch. 
and were leaning over the rail to get a breath 
of cool air before turning in. ‘hey were 
steaming past some rocky islands, and there 
in plain sight of them was a vessel hard and 
fast ashore. There was 

no mistake about 
it: they both 
saw her: a 
steamboat of 
some fifteen 
hundred tons. 
And what was 
more, the 
other Portu- 
gee, "Tonio's 
friend, said 
he knew her. 
According to 
him she was 
the Duncans- 
by Head. 
Hed served 
in her stoke- 
hold three 
voyages, and 
he said he'd 
know herany- 
where." 
EV mo * A Dago's 
M e ime word isn’t 
"à d ir worth much 
for a_ thing 
like that,” 
said Kettle. 

* Wait a bit. The pair of them stayed 
where they were and looked at the rest of the 
watch on deck. The second mate on the 
bridge was staring ahead sleepily; the quarter- 
master at the wheel was nodding ani blinking 
at the binnacle ; the look-out on the forecastle 
was seated on a fife-rail, snoring ; no one of 
these had seen the wreck. And so thev 
themselves didn't talk. Their boat was 
running short of coal, and so she put into 
Gib. here to re-bunker; and from another 
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Dago on the coal-hulk, who came aboard to 
help trim, they got some news. The 
Duncansby Head had shifted ker cargo at 
sea, had picked up heavy weather and got 
unmanageable, and had been left by her crew 
in the boats. The mate’s boat and the 
second mate's boat were picked up; the old 
man's boat had not been heard of. It was 
supposed that the Duncansby Head herself 
had foundered immediately after she was 
deserted.” 

* Yes, all thats common gossip on the 
Rock. Mulready was her skipper: J. R. 
Mulready : I'd known him years." 

“Weel, poor deevil, it’s perhaps good for 
him he’s drowned.” 

* Yes, I suppose it is. He's saved a sight 
of trouble. D'ye know, Mac, Jimmy Mulready 
and I passed for mate the same day, and went 
to sea with our bran-new tickets in the same 
ship, him as mate, me as second." 

“The sea's an awful poor profession for 
all, except a shipowner that lives ashore." 

“Tis. Yes, that’s a true word. It is. 
And so Antonio and his mate told the other 
Dago that they'd seen the wreck ? " 

* Not much. "They kept their heads shut. 
There was money in the idea if it could only 
be worked, and a Portugee likes dollars as 
much as a white man. So there you have 
the whole yarn, except that they got to know 
that the Duncanshby was on her way home 
after a long spell at tramping when she got 
into trouble, and carried all the money she'd 
earned in good solid gold in the charthouse 
drawer." 

* [t sounds a soft thing, I 1l not deny,” said 
Kettle. * But why should Mr. Antonio and 
his friend come to you ? " 

“They ran from their ship here in Gib., 
and laid low till she had sailed. It was the 
natural thing for them to do. But when they 
began to look round them in cold blood, they 
found themselves a bit on the beach. They'd 
no money ; there's such a shady crowd here 
in Gib. that everything's well watched, and 
they couldn't steal; and so there was nothing 
for it but to take a partner into the concern. 
Of course, being Dagos, they weren't likely 
to trust one of their own sort." 

* Not much. And so they came to you?” 

* They knew me,” said the engineer. “ And 
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I came to you because I knew you, Captain. 
I'm no navigator myself, though I can make 
shift to handle a sail boat, so a navigator was 
wanted. I said to myself the man in all 
creation for this job is Captain Kettle, and 
then what should I do but rur right up 
against you." 

‘Thank you, Mac." 

* But there's one other thing you'll have to 
do, and that's buy, beg. borrow or steal the 
ship to carry the expedition, because the rest 
of us can't raise a blessed shilling amongst 
us. It needn't be a big outlay. That old 
P. and O. lifeboat which I was talking about 
would carry us fine, and I think three five- 
pound notes would buy her." 

“ Very well," said Kettle. “And now let's 
get a move on us. There's been enough 
time spent in talk, and the sooner we're on 
that wreck the less chance there is of anyone 
else getting there to overhaul her before us." 

It would be unprofitable to follow in detail 
the fitting out of a wrecking expedition upon 
insufficient capital, and so be it briefly stated 
that the old lifeboat (which had passed 
through many hands since she was cast from 
the P. and O. service) was purchased by dint 
of haggling for an absurdly small sum, and 
victualled and watered for eiguteen days. 
The Portuguese, who still refused to disclose 
the precise location of the wreck, said that it 
might take a fortnight to reach her, and 
prudence would have suggested that it was 
advisable to take at least a month's provisions. 
But the meagreness of their capital flatly 
forbade this, and they were only able to 
furnish the boat with what would spin out to 
eighteen days on an uncomfortably short 
ration. They trusted that what pickings they 
might find in the storerooms of the wreck 
herself would provide them for the return 
voyage. 

With this slender equipment then, they 
sailed forth from Gibraltar Bay, an obvious 
party of adventurers. They were bombarded 
by the questions and the curious stares of all 
the shipping interest on the Rock ; they were 
flatly given to understand by a naval busybody 
(who had been bidden carry his inquisitive-- 
ness to the deuce) that they had earned 
official suspicion, and would be watched 
accordingly ; and if ever ill-wishes could sink 
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a craft, that ancient P. and O. lifeboat was 
full to her marks. 

The voyage did not begin with prosperity. 
There is always a strong surface current 
running in through the Straits. and just then 
the breezes were light. The lifeboat was a 
dull sailer, and her people in consequence 
had the mortification of keeping Carnero 
Point and the frowning Rock behind in sight 
for three baking days. ‘The two Portuguese 
were first profane, then  sullen, then 
frightened; some saint's day, it appeared, 
had been violated bv the start; and they 
began first to hint at, and then to insist on a 
return. To which Kettle retorted that he 
was going to see the matter through now, if 
he had to hang in the Straits for the whole 
eighteen days, and subsist for the rest of the 
trip upon dew and their belts; and in this 
McTodd backed him up. 

Once started and away from the whisky 
bottle, there was nothing very yielding about 
Mr. McTodd. Only one compromise did 
Kettle offer to make. He would stand across 
and drop his Portuguese partners on the 
African shore if they on their part would dis- 
close the whereabouts of the wreck; and in 
due time, waen the dividends were gathered, 
he faithfully promised them their share. But 
to this they would not consent. In fact, there 
was a good deal of mutual distrust between 
the two parties. 

At last, however, a kindly slant of wind 
took the lifeboat in charge, and hustled her 
wetly out into broad Atlantic; and when they 
had run the shores of Europe and Africa out 
of sight, and there was nothing round them 
but the blue heaving water, with here and 
there a sail and a steamer's smoke, then 
Senor Antonio saw fit to give Captain Kettle 
a Course. 

“We was steamin' froma Teneriffe to 
Madeira when we saw thosea rocks with 
Duncansby Head asho'." 

* IT'm," said Kettle. 
Salvage Islands." 


‘Those ll be the 


* Steamah was pile upon de nrst. “Nother 
island we pass after." 
“ That’s Piton Island if I remember. | Let's 


have a look at the chart.” He handed over 
the tiller to McTodd, took a tattered Admiralty 
chart from one of the lockers, and spread it 
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on the damp floor gratings. The two Portu- 
guese helped with their brown paws to keep 
it from fluttering away. ~“ Yes, either Liule 
Piton or Great Piton. Which side did you 
pass it on? " 

Antonio thumped a gunwale of the lifeboat. 

“ Kept it on the port hand going North, 
did you? Then that'll be Great Piton, and a 
sweet shop it is for reefs according to this 
chart. I wish I'd a Directory. It will be a 
regular cat's dance getting in. But I say, 
young man, isn't there a light there ? " 

“ Lighta? I not understand." 

“You savvy — lighthouse — /aro— show- 
mark-light in dark ? " 

“ Oh, yes, lighta-house. 
no lighta-house." 

" Well, there's one marked here as ‘ pro- 
jected,’ and I was afraid it might have come. 
I forgot the Canaries were Spanish, and 
Madeira was Portugee, and that these rocks 
which lie halfway would be a sort of slack 
cross between the pair of them. Mariana s 
the motto, isn't it, Tonio? Never do to-day 
what you hope another flat will do for you 
to-morrow.” 

“Si, st, mañana,’ said the Portuguese, - 
who had not understood one word in ten of 
all this. ** Mañana we find rich, plenty too- 
much rich. God sava Queen!” 

‘Those Canary fishing schooners land on 
the Salvages sometimes," said McTodd, * so 
I heard once in Las Palmas.” 

* I guess we got to take our chances, Mac. 
It the old wreck's been overhauled before we 
get there, it’s our bad luck; if she hasn't been 
skimmed clean, we'll take what there is, and 
I fancy we shall be men enough to stick to it. 
It isn't as if she was piled up on some civi- 
lised beach, with coastguards to take posses- 
sion and all the rest of it. The islands are 
either Spanish or Portugee. "They belong to 
a pack of thieves anyway ; and we ve just as 
much right to help ourselves as anyone else 
has. What we've got to do at present is to 
shove this old ruin of a lifeboat along as 
though she were a racing yacht. At the 
shortest we've got seven hundred miles of 
blue water ahead of us." 

Open-boat voyaging in the broad Atlantic 
may have its pleasures, but these, such as 
they were, did not appeal to either Kettle or 
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his companions. They 
were thoroughgoing 
steamer sailors. They 
despised sails; and the 
smallness of their craft 
gave them qualms both 
mental and physical. 
By day the sun scorched 
them with intolerable 
glare and violence; by 
night the clammy sea 
mists drenched them to 
the bone. 

For a larger vessel the 
weather would have been 
accounted favourable; 
for their cockle-shell it 
was once or twice terri- 
fc. Intwo squalls that 
they ran into break- 
ing combers filled the 
liteboat to the thwarts, 
and they had to bale for 
their bare lives. They 
were cramped and sore 
from their constrained 
position and want of 
exercise; they got sea- 
sores on their wrists and 
salt-grime on every inch 
of their persons ; they 
were growing gaunt on 
the scanty rations ; and, 
in fact, a better presen- 
tation of a boat full of 
desperate castaways it 
would be hard to hit 
upon.  Flotillas of iri- 
descent, pink -sailed 
nautilus scudded con- 
stant beside them, 
dropping as constantly 
astern ; and these made 
their only company. Except for the nautilus, 
the sea seemed desolate. 

In this guise then they ended their voyage, 
which had spun out to nigh upon a thousand 
miles through contrary winds and the neces- 
sity for incessant tacking ; and in the height 
of one blazing afternoon they rose the tops of 
the islands out of a twinkling turquoise sea. 

These appeared first as mere dusty black 
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It was as much as they could do to hobble, and every step was a wrench. 


rocks sticking up out of the calm blue—Great 
Salvage Island to the northward, and Great 
Piton to the south and beyond—but they 
grew as the boat neared them, and presently 
appeared to be built upon a frieze of dazzling 
feathery whiteness. The "fcboat swept on to 
reach them, climbing and diving over the 
rollers. She had canvas decks, quartermast 
high, contrived to throw off the sprays; and 
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They swam off with eager strokes. 


over these the faces of her people peered 
ahead, wild and gaunt, salt-crusted and 
desperate. 

Great Salvage Island drew abeam and 
passed away astern; Great Piton lay close 
ahead now, fringed with a thousand reefs, 
each with its spouting breakers. The din of 
the surf came to them loudly up the wind. A 
flock of seafowl, screaming and circling, 
sailed out to escort them in; and ahead, 
behind the banks of breakers, drawing them 
on as water will draw a choking man, was the 
rusted smokestack and stripped masts of a 
derelict merchant steamer. 

There is a yarn about an open boat which 
had voyaged twelve hundred miles over the 
lonely Pacific, coming upon a green atoll, 
and being sailed recklessly in through the 
surf, and drowning every soul on board; 
and the yarn is easily believable. Captain 
Kettle and his companions had undergone 
horrible privations ; here, at last, was the isle 
of their hopes, and the treasure (as it seemed) 
in full view; but, by some intolerable fate, 
they were barred from it by relentless walls 
of surf. Kettle ran in as close as he dared, 
and then flattened in his sheets, and sailed 
the lifeboat close-hauled along the noisy line 
of the breakers to the Norrard, looking for 
an opening. 

The two Portuguese grumbled openly. and 


when not a ghost of a landing-place showed, 
and Kettle put her about to sail back again, 
even the cautious McTodd put up his word 
to * run in, and risk it." 

But Kettle, though equally sick as they 
were of the boat and her vovage, had all a 
sailors dislike for losing his ship whatever 
she might be, and cowed them all with voice 
and threats; and at last his forbearance was 
rewarded. <A slim passage through the reefs 
showed itself at the southern end of the 
island; and down it they dodged, trimming 
their sheets six times a minute, with an escort 
of dangers always close on either hand ; and 
finally ran into a rocky bay which held com- 
paratively smooth water. 

There was no place to beach the boat; 
they had to anchor her off; but with a whip 
on the cable they were able to step ashore on 
a ledge of stone, and then haul the boat off 
again out of harm's way. 

It may be thought that they capered with 
delight at treading on dry land again; but 
there was nothing of tbis. With their 
cramped limbs and disused joints, it was as 
much as they could do to hobble, and every 
step was a wrench. But the lure ahead of 
them was great enough to triumph over minor 
difficulties. Half a mile away along the 
rocks was the Duncansby Head, and for her 
they raced at the top of their crippled gait. 
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And the seafowl screamed curiously above 
their heads. 

They scratched and tore themselves in this 
frantic progress over the sharp volcanic rocks, 
they choked with thirst, they panted with their 
labour; but none of these things mattered. 

The deserted steamer, when they came to 
her, was lying off from the shore at the other 
side of a lake of deep water. But they were 
fit for no more waiting, and each, as he came 
opposite her, waded in out of his depth, and 
swam off with eager strokes. — Davit-falls 
trailing in the water gave them an entrance 
way, and up these they climbed with the 
quickness of apes: and then, with one 
accord, they made for the pantry and the 
steward's storeroom. The gold which had 
lured them was forgotten; the immediate 
needs of their famished bodies were the only 
things they remembered. They found a 
cheese, a box of musty biscuits, and a filter 
full of stale and tepid water ; and they gorged 
till they were filled, and swore they had never 
sat to so delicious a meal. 

With repletion came the thoughts of fortune 
again, and off they went to the charthouse to 
finger the coveted gold. But here was a dis- 
appointment ready and waiting for them. 
They had gone up in a body, neither 
nationality trusting the other, and together 
they ransacked the place with thoroughness. 
Tere were papers in abundance, there were 
clothes furry with mildew, there was a broken 
box of cheap cigars; but of money there was 
not so much as a bronze piece. 

" Eh, well," said Kettle, sitting back on 
the musty bedclothes, “we have had our 
trouble for nothing. Someone's been here 
first, and skimmed the place clean. By James, 
ves. And look on the floor there. See those 
cigarette ends? They re new and dry. If 
the old man had been a cigarette smoker he 
wouldn't have chucked his butts on his chart- 
house deck, and, even if he had done, they'd 
have been washed to bits when she was hove 
down on her beam ends. You can see by 
the decks outside that she's been pretty clean 
swept. No, it’s those fishermen, as you sav, 
who have been here before us." 

“Weel,” said McTodd, “if I were a 
swearer, I could say a deal." 

“ The Dagos are swearing enough for the 
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whole crowd of us, to judge by the splutter 
of them. The money's gone clean. Its 
vexing. but that's a fact. Still, I don't like to 
go back empty-handed.” 

“lm as keen as yoursel. There's that 
eight pound of my wages I left when I ran in 
Gib. thats got to be made up somehow. 
What's wrong with getting off the hatches, and 
seeing how her cargo's made up? " 

* She's loaded with hides. I saw it on the 
manifest. There was Jimmy Mulready's 
scrawl at the foot of it. That photo there 
above the bed-foot will be his wife. Poor 
old Jimmy. He got religion before I did, 
and started his insurance, too, and, if he's 
kept them both up, he and his vidow ought 
to be all right By James, did you feel 
that?" 

McTodd stared round him. 

“What?” he asked. 

* She moved." 

“T took it for sure she 
ground." 

“So did I. But she isn't. 
feel her lift again.” 

They went out on deck. The sun was 
already dipping in the western sea behind the 
central hill of the island, and in another few 
minutes it would be dark. There is little 
twilight so far south. So they took cross 
bearings on the shore, and watched intently. 
Yes, there was not a doubt about it. The 
Duncansby Head floated. and she was 
moving across the deep water lake that held 
her. 

* Mon ! " said the engineer enthusiastically, 
* ye've a great head, and a great future before 
you. Id never have guessed it." 

*[ took it for granted shed beaten her 
bottom out in getting here; but she's 
blundered in through the reefs without 
touching ; and, if she's come in, she can get 
out again, and we're the fellows to take her." 

“With engines." 

“With engines, ves. If she's badly broken 
down in the hardware shop, were done. I'd 
forgotten the machinery, and that's a fact. 
Well find a lantern, and I'il go down with 
you, Mac. and give them an inspect." 

The two Portuguese had already sworn 
themselves to a standstill, and had gone 
below and found bunks: but the men from 
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the little islands in the North had more 
energy in their systems, and they expended 
it tirelessly. McTodd overhauled every nut, 
every bearing, every valve, every rod of the 
engines with an expert’s criticism, and found 
nothing that would prevent active working ; 
Kettle rummaged the rest of the ship; and 
far into the morning they foregathered again 
in the charthouse, and compared results. 

She had been swept, badly swept; every- 
thing movable on deck was gone; cargo had 
shifted, and then shifted back again till she 
had lost all her list and was in proper trim ; 
the engines were still workable if carefully 
nursed ; and, in fact, though battered, she 
was entirely seaworthy. And while with tired 
gusto they were comparing these things, 
weariness at last got the better of them, and 
first one and then the other incontinently 
dropped off into the deadest of sleep. 

That the Duncanshy Head had come in 
unsteered and unscathed through the reefs, 
and, therefore, under steam and control could 
go out again, was on the face of it a very 
simple and obvious theory to propound ; but to 
discover a passage through the rocks to make 
it practicable was quite another matter. For 
three davs the old P. and O. lifeboat plied up 
and down from outside the reefs, and had 
twenty narrow escapes from being smashed 
into staves. It looked as if Nature had per- 
formed a miracle, and taken the steamer 
bodily in her arms, and lifted her over at least 
a dozen black walls of stone. 

The two Portuguese were already sick to 
death of the whole business, but for their 
feelings neither Kettle nor Mclodd had any 
concern whatever. They were useful in the 
working of the boat, and therefore thev were 
taken along, and when they refused duty or 
did it with too much listlessness to please, 
they were cuffed into activity again. There 
was no verbal argument about the matter. 
* Work or Suffer”? was the simple motto the 
two islanders went upon, and it answered 
admirably. They knew the breed of the 
Portuguese of old. 

At last, bv dint of daring and toil, the 
secret of the pass through the noisy spouting 
reefs was won; it was sounded carefully and 
methodically for sunken rocks, and noted in 
all possible ways; and the P. and O. lifeboat 
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was hoisted on the Duncansby's davits. The 
Portuguese were driven down into the stoke- 
hold to represent double watches of a dozen 
men and make a requisite steam; McTodd 
fingered the rusted engines like an artist; 
and Kettle took his stand alone with the 
steam wheel on the upper bridge. 

Thev had formally signed articles, and 
apportioned themselves pay, Kettle as 
Master, McTodd as Chief Engineer, and 
the Portuguese as firemen, because salvage 
is apportioned pro ra/a, and the more pav a 
man is getting the larger is his bonus. On 
which account (at McTodds suggestion) 
they awarded themselves paper stipends, 
which they could feel proud of, and put down 
the Portugese for the ordinary fireman's 
wages then paid out of Gibraltar, neither 
more nor less. For, as the engineer said: 
“ There was a fortune to be divided up some- 
how, and it would be a pity for a pair of 
unclean Dagos to have more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, seeing that they would not 
know what to do with it." 

Captain Kettle felt it to be one of the 
supreme moments of his life when he rang 
on the Duncansby’s bridge telegraph to * Half 
speed ahead." Here was a bid for fortune 
such as very rarely came in any shipmaster's 
way; not getting salvage, the larger part of 
which an owner would finger, for mere 
assistance, but taking to port a vessel which 
was derelict and deserted—the greatest and 
the rarest plum that the seas could offer. It 
was a thought that thrilled him. 

But he had not much time for sentimental 
musings in this strain. A terribly nervous 
bit of pilotage lay ahead of him; the motive 
power of his steamer was feeble and un- 
certain; and it would require all his skill and 
resourcefulness to bring her out into deep 
blue water. Slowly she backed or went 
ahead, dodging round to get a square entrance 
to the fairway, and then with a slam kettle 
rang on his telegraph to “ Full speed ahead," 
so as to get her under the fullest possible 
command. 

She darted out into the narrow, winding lane 
between the walls of broken water, and the 
roar of the surf closed round her. Rocks 
sprang up out of the deep—hungry black 
rocks, as deadly as explosive torpedoes. With 
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a full complement of hands, and with a pilot 
for years acquainted with the place, it would 
have been an infinitely dangerous piece of 
navigation ; with a half-power steamer which 
had only one man all told upon her decks, 
and he almost a stranger to the place, it was 
a miracle how she got out unscathed. But 
it was a miracle assisted by the most bril- 
liant skill. Kettle had surveyed the channel 
in the lifeboat, and mapped every rock in his 
head, and when the test came he was equal to 
it. It would be hard to come across a man 
of more iron nerve. 

Backing, and going ahead, to get round 
right-angled turns of 
the fairway, shaving 


reefs so closely 
that the wash 
from them 


creamed 
over herrail, 
the battered 
old tramp 
steamer 
faced a 
million dan- 
gers for 
every 
fathom of 
her onward 
way; but 
never once 
did she ac- 
tuallv touch, 
and in the 
end she shot 
out into the 
clear, deep 
water, and 
gaily hit diamonds from the wavetops into 
the sunshine. 

It is possible for a man to concentrate 
himself so deeply upon one thing that he is 
deaf to all else in the world ; and until he 
had worked the Duncansby Head out into the 
open, Captain Kettle was in this condition. 
He was dimly conscious of voices hailing 
him, but he had no leisure to give them heed. 
But when the strain was taken off, then there 
was no more disregarding the cries. He 
turned his head, and saw a half-sunk raft, 
which seven men with clumsy paddles were 
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frantically labouring towards him along the 
outer edge of the reefs. 

Without a second thought he rang off 
engines, and the steamer lost her way and 
fell into the trough and waited for them. 
From the first he had a foreboding as to who 
they were; but the men were obviously cast- 
away, and by all the laws of the sea and 
humanity he was bound to.rescue them. 

Ponderously the raft paddled up and got 
under the steamer's lee. Kettle came down off 
the bridge and threw them 

the end of a halliard, and 

eagerly enough they 
scrambled up the 
rusted plating, and 
clambered over the 
rail. 'They looked 
around them 
with curiosity, 
but with an 
obvious 
familiarity. 

*[ left my 

pipe stuck 

behind that 
stanchion,” 
said one, 

‘‘and, by 

gum, it's 

there still." 

* Fo'c's'le 
door's stove 
in," said 

another; “I 

wonder if 

they've 
scoffed my 
chest." 

* You Robinson Crusoes seem to be 
making yourselves at home," said Kettle. 

One of the men knuckled his shock of 
hair. “We was on her, sir, when she 
happened her accident. We got off in the 
Captain's boat, and she was smashed to bits 
landing on Great Salvage yonder. We've 
been living there ever since on rabbits dnd 
gulls and cockles till we built that raft and 
ferried over here. It was tough living, but 
I guess we were better off than the poor 
beggars who were swamped in the other 
boats." 
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* The other two boats got picked up." 

“ Did they though? Then I call it beastly 
hard luck on us." 

“Captain Mulready was master, wasn't he? 
Did he get drowned when your boat went 
ashore ? ” 

The sailor shrugged his shoulders. * No, 
sir. Captain Mulready’s on the raft down 
yonder. He feels all crumpled up to find 
the old ship's afloat, and you've got her out. 
She'd a list on when we left her that would 
have scared Beresford, but she’s chucked 
that straight again; and who's to believe it 
was ever there? "' 

Kettle grated his teeth. * Thank you, mv 
lad," he said. “I quite see. Now get below 
and find yourself something to eat, and then 
go you forrard and turn to.” Then. leaning 
his head over the bulwark, he called down: 
“Jimmy!” 

The broken men on the raft looked up. 
* Hullo, Kettle, that you ? " 

“Yes. Come aboard.’ _ 

“No, thanks. I'm off to the island. I'll 
start a picnic there on my own. Good luck, 
old man.” 

“Tf you don't come aboard willingly, Ill 
send and have you fetched. Quit fooling.” 

“Oh, if you’re set on it,” said the other 


tiredly, and scrambled up the rope. He 
looked around with a drawn face. ‘To 
think she should have lost that list. and 


righted herself like this. I thought she 
might turn turtle any minute when we 
quitted her; and I'm not a scary man either." 

* I know you arent. Come into the chart- 
house and have a drop of whisky. There's 
your mississ photo stuck up over the bed- 
foot. How'sshe?" 

“ Dead, I hope. 
the workhouse.” 

“Qh, rats. It's not as bad as that." 

“Tf vou ll tell me why not? I shall lose 
my ticket over this job. sure. when it comes 
before the Board of Trade. and what owner's 
likely to give me another ship? " 

“Well, Jimmy, youll have to sail small. 
and live on your insurance." 

“ ] dropped that years ago. and drew out 
what there was. Had to—with eight kids, 
you know. They take a lot of feeding.” 

* Eight kids, by James!” 


It will save her going to 
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* Yes, eight kids. poor little beggars, and 
the missus and me all to go hungry from now 
onwards. But they do say workhouses are 
very comfortable nowadays. You'll look in 
and see us sometimes—won't you, Kettle ? " 
He lifted the glass which had been 
handed him.  * Here's luck to you, old man, 
and you deserve it. I bought that whisky 
from a chandler in Rio. It's a drop of right, 
isn’t it?” 

* Here. drop it," said Kettle. 

“I'm sorry," said Captain Mulready, “ but 
vou shouldn't have had me on board. I 
should have been better picnicing by myself 
on Great Piton vonder. I cant make a 
cheerful shipmate for you, old man." 

* Brace up,” said Kettle. 

“By the Lord. if Vd only been a day 
earlier with that raft," said the other musinglv, 
“I could have taken her out, as you have 
done, and brought her home, and I believe 
the firm would have kept me on. There need 
have been no inquiry; only * delayed,’ that's 
all; no one cares so long as a ship turns up 
sometime." 

“It wouldnt have made any difference." 
said Kettle, frowning. * Some of those lousv 
Portuguese have been on board and scoffed ail 
the money." 

“What money ? " 

“Why, what shed earned. What there 
was here in the charthouse drawer." 

The dishevelled man gave a tired chuckle. 
“ Oh, that's all right. I put in at Las Palmas, 
and transferred it to the bank there, and sent 
home the receipt bv the B. and A. mail boat 
to Liverpool. | No. Im pleased enough 
about the money. But it's this other thing I 
made the bungle of, just being a day too late 
with that raft.” 

Kettle heard a sound and sharply turned 
his head. He saw a grimy man in the doci- 
way. “Mr. McTodd," he said, “who the 
mischief gave vou leave to quit your engine- 
room? Am I to understand you've been 
standing there in that doorway to listen? ~ 

"Her own engineers come back, so I 
handed her over to him and came on deck 
for a spell. As for listening, I ve heard every 
word that’s been said. Captain Mulready, 
you have my vera deepest condolences.” 

^ Mr. McTodd,” said Kettle, with a sudden 
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blaze of fury, ©“ I'm captain of this ship, and 
youre intruding. Get to Hamlet out of 
here." He got up and strode furiously out 
ot the door, and McTodd retreated before him. 

*" Now keep your hands off me," said the 
engineer. "I'm as mad about the thing as 
yourself, and I don't mind blowing off a few 
pounds of temper. I dont know Captain 
Mulready, and vou do, but I'd hate to see any 
manall crumpled up like that if I could helpit.” 

* He could be helped by giving him back 
his ship, and I'd do it if I was by myself. 
But I've got a Scotch partner, and I'm not 
going to try for the impossible." 

“ Dinna abuse Scotland," said McTodd, 
wagging a grimy forefinger. “ Its your ain 
wife and bairns ye re thinking about." 

“I ought to be, Mac, but, God help me! 
I'm not." 

“Varra weel, said McTodd ; "then, if 
that's the case, skipper, just set ye doon here 
and we'll have a palaver." 

"Ill hear what you've got to say," said 
Kettle more civilly, and for the next half-hour 
the pair of them talked as earnestly as only 
poor men can talk when they are deliberately 
making up their minds to resign a solid 
fortune which is already within their reach. 
And at the end of that talk Captain Kettle 
put out his hand and took the engineer's in a 
heavy grip. “Mac,” he said, “ you're Scotch, 
but you're a gentleman right through under 
your clothes." 

“I was born to that estate, skipper, and I 
no more wanted to see yon puir deevil pulled 
down to our level than you do. Better go 
and give him the news, and I'll get our boat 
in the water again, and revictualled." 

" No," said Kettle, “I cant stand by 
and be thanked. I'll see to 
the boat." 

* Be hanged if I do!’ 


H 


You go. 


said the 
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engineer. ‘‘ Write the man a letter. You're 
great on the writing line: I've seen you at it." 
And so in the tramp's main cabin below 
Captain Kettle penned this epistle : 
To Captain J. R. Mulready. 
DEAR JIMMY, 

Having concluded not to take trouble to 
work Duncansby Head home, have pleasure in 
leaving her to your charge. We, having cther 
game on hand, have now taken French leave, and 
shall now bear un for Western Islands. You've no 
call to say anything about our being on board at all. 
Spin your own yarn, it will never be contradicted.—- 


Yours truly, 
O. KgrTTLE (Master), 


p.p. N. A. McTopp (Chief Engineer), O.K. 

P.S.— We taken along those two Dagos. If you 
had them they might talk when you got them home. 
We having them, they will not talk. So you've 
only your own crowd to keep from talking. Good 
luck, old tintacks. 

Which letter was sealed and nailed up in 
a conspicuous place before the lifeboat left 
en route for Grand Canary. 

It was the two Portuguese who felt them- 
selves principally aggrieved men. They had 
been made to undergo a great deal of work 
and hardship; they had been defrauded of 
much plunder which they quite considered 
was theirs, for the benefit of an absolute 
stranger in whom they took not the slightest 
interest ; and, finally, they were induced *' not 
to talk" by processes which jarred upon 
them most unpleasantly. 

They did not talk, and in the fulness of 
time they returned to the avocation of 
shovelling coal on steam vessels. But when 
they sit down to think, neither Antonio nor 
his friend (whose honoured name I never 

learned) regard with affection those 

ecl little islands in the Northern Sea, 

| which produced Captain Owen 

Kettle and his sometime partner, 
Mr. Neil Angus McTodd. 


A CITY OF CARS. 


By MeErriIpEN HOWARD. 


CaRvILLE is on the Pacific Coast, close to the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco Harbour. It 
is one of those odd corners of the earth that 
seem to escape observation as successfully as 
if they were designed to avoid public scrutiny. 
In San Francisco itself there are hundreds of 
people who have never heard of the existence 
of Carville, who are quite ignorant of this 
curiosity in their immediate vicinity. It is 
exactly what the name implies—a City of Cars. 
Not a city in the English sense, certainly, but 
in California the title lacks a good deal of its 
English dignity. 

It is easy to describe Carville in this way, 
but it does not convey much to one who has 
never seen such a place, and I doubt whether 
there is another of the same kind in the world. 
What is a City of Cars? Well, it is a town 
with streets (in the Californian sense) but no 
houses. The part which houses of some sort 
usually play in a town is taken bv disused 
road-cars. 

One is naturally surprised at first that any- 
one should prefer to live in an unwheeled car 
to occupying a rational house. Butin reality 
one might as well be surprised that the owners 
of residential palaces on the banks of the 
Thames should voluntarily take up their abode 
in a house-boat. Besides, a dozen people or 
more can make themselves quite comfortable 
travelling together in a single Pullman car for 


seven or eight days; and the American road- 
car is really commodious compared with an 
English tram. 

Carville is the property of a well-known 
American millionaire, Mr. Adolph Sutro, who 
is famous, among other things, for having 
built quite close to this little town of his the 
biggest and most sumptuous swimming-bath 
in the world. The rent he asks for a car is onlv 
A1 a month, a mere bagatelle, and yet neither 
love nor money would buy one of these cars 
or the site on which it stands. 

If a tenant requires to have the prospect of 
his house improved, it is a simple matter— 
the cars are merely supported on easilv-erected 
wooden platforms. However, this facilitv 
cannot justly be urged as an advertisement 
for Carville, since even the big houses in 
San Francisco are shifted from one site to 
another: it is a matter of everyday occur- 
rence to see a street blocked by a man- 
sion being slowly drawn along to a new 
location. 

Carville boasts a somewhat mixed society. 
Some of the cars are rented bv rich people 
who use them merely as a Saturday to 
Monday resort, bringing their food and other 
necessaries with them; but, on the other 
hand, some belong to persons who live in 
them for the sake of economy, and also 
partly for the sake of the beautiful climate. 


A CITY OF CARS. 


The surround.ngs to anyone but a Cali- 
fornian would hardly be attractive, for the 
cars are erected on a desolate stretch of 
billowy sand dunes, with rough scrub and 
occasional patches of rank grass. But then, 
to be sure, there is the Pacific close at hand, 
and Mr. Sutro's wonderful park always open 
to the public, while the location of Carville is 
really the neglected end of the most magnifi- 
cent public property in the World—Golden 
Gate Park. 

Inside those cars belonging to wealthy 
tenants luxury abounds—and yet the most 
sumptuously-fitted of them all—that belonging 
to Mr. Wm. Coward— did not cost more than 
thirty pounds to furnish. Close to his car is 
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San Francisco is the first city in the world 
for street-cars. I have never seen there, as 
one may in Boston,a whole street blocked with 
cars as far as the eye can reach, as if there 
were half-a-dozen long railway trains creeping 
down the centre of the roadway ; but when it 
comes to a calculation of the actual number 
of cars running in the streets, San Francisco 
is without a rival in America, or in any other 
country in the world. 

The cable-car was invented for San Fran- 
cisco, and practically every street has a line 
running down it. Where there are not cable- 
cars, there are electric cars, and here and there, 
looking very insignificant beside the others, 
one may see trams drawn by horses. But there 


Car belonging to a ladies' cycling club. 


another belonging to a fashionable ladies' 
cycling club, a bicycle wheel jauntily placed 
on the roof as a sign. Yet even with this 
added attraction, the ominous notice ‘‘ Cars 
to let " is always to be seen up against the 
city fence. 

It must not be supposed that Carville is 
altogether out of the world. An electric 
railway runs from the Cliff House close by 
into San Francisco, a distance of rather less 
than six miles. And it is from San Francisco 
that Mr. Sutro obtains his cars. If the popu- 
lation of Carville were to increase by 
hundreds every week, I fancy there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
number of cars to accommodate them. 


are fewer horses in San Francisco than in any 
other city of its size. Such a thing as hailing 
a passing cab in the streets is altogether un- 
known. You can get cabs, but you have to 
order them beforehand from the livery stables, 
and there are plenty of places in the city 
where a horse could not take you. 

San Francisco is built upon numberless 
hills—they were once sand-dunes like those 
of Carville; the greater number are too steep 
for a horse to travel over at any pace, and, as 
I have said, not a few are quite impassable to 
horses. In fact, it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that a human being can struggle up 
them afoot, and as to walking down them 
sedately, that is out of the question. You 
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might just as well try to walk sedately down 
the roof of a house. Thus it comes about 
that grass may be seen growing down many 
of the principal thoroughfares in the city, and 
one or two of the side- 
streets off Nob Hill—the 
fashionable quarter 
would afford pasture for 
half-a-dozen cows if 
they could keep their 
feet long enough to lick 
up the herbage. 

Market (the Ameri- 
cans have no time for 
Market Street—it would 
beanunpardonablewaste 
of energv) is compara- 
tively level, and there 
are four parallel lines of 
cars running up and 
down it. Most of the 
others—even the steep streets like California 
—have two lines, an up and a down. 

It would be impossible, I fancy, to make 
anyone, who had never been to San Francisco, 
picture to themselves how precipitous many 
of the main thoroughfares are, or what they 
look like with the cars flying up and down 
them like flies on a window pane. ‘That 
is one of the principal advantages of the 


A photograph showing how the cars are fixed in position. 


cable-car—it runs as quickly up hill as it 
does down hill, and the sensation to anyone 
who is accustomed to driving behind horses 
is quite peculiar. 

Most of the streets are practically a series 
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of terraces, and resemble on a large scale a 
slip of a terraced lawn belonging to 
some country house. There is a long, 


steep slant, a few yards perfectly level, and 


The interior of a car. 


then up again. These level intervals are 
caused by the intersection of transverse streets. 
The motion of a caras it negotiates them is 
something like that of a snake continually 
straightening out the clinks in its back. 

The Clay Street cable line has a gradient 
of.1 in 6, the cars rising in the course of 
about a mile 300 yards above the level of their 
starting point. In Filmore Street the rise is 
I in 4, electricity as well as the 
cable system being employed 
to raise and lower the cars. 

The cable system, practically 
unknown in England, is almost 
universal in the United States. 

The cable, which is an endless 
wire-rope, runs from a vast drum 
in the power house along a 
series of little wheels laid be- 
neath the street, and finally 
turns and comes back up 
another thoroughfare or on the 
opposite side of the same street. 
The pedestrian can catch sight 
of the rope whizzing along, 
through a narrow slit between 
the two iron flanges which are like a third 
line laid between the two on which the 
wheels of.the car run, but split down the 
centre. 

To start a car, an instrument like the 
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tongue of a fly shoots down through these 
flanges, and takes a grip of the cable. Thus 
the car bounds forward at full speed—the 
speed at which the cable is unceasingly 
running, generally in San Francisco about 
ten miles an hour. It seems dangerous 
enough at first, flying up and down these hill 
sides at such a pace with other cars cutting 
across the track at right angles every few 
hundred yards. 

But at each important crossing a signaller 
is stationed with two flags and a whistle, and 
it is quite exceptional for a serious accident 
to occur. Indeed, travelling up and down 
the steepest hills at what seems a break-neck 
speed, the cars can always pull up within 
their own length. 

Each car is provided with three brakes. 
At a signal to stop, the driver releases the 
grip from the cable, and with the same 
movement two little hands, as it were, catch 
on to the underside of the central steel rail. 
Simultaneously heavy brakes are applied to 
the wheels, while wocden blocks are also 
forced down into the lines. By these means 
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a car can be held stationary at any angle and 
stopped practically instantaneously. 

There are over 100 miles of cable-car line 
in San Francisco, constructed at a cost which 
in many cases has exceeded £24,000 a mile. 
The longest single cable-wire in the city is 
30.000 feet in length. 

It may be imagined that it is no small task 
to lay such a rope as this—merely to draw it 
through the street on its big drum needs a 
team of seventy horses! And yet such a 
cable will be worn out in five months. 

Car riding is not an expensive amusement. 
I found you could go any distance in one 
direction through San Francisco or out into 
the suburbs for five cents (less than three- 
pence), and an ingenious svstem of transfer 
tickets enables you to change from one line 
toanother. The whole distance from Market 
to Carville—six miles of luxurious and rapid 
travelling—can be covered for this same five 
cents. 

This alone, if inducements were required, 
ought to insure the popularity of the City 
of Cars. 


A "street" in Carville. 


Misericordia men, with litter containing wounded man on their Shoulder. 


THE MASKED MEN OF TUSCANY. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


From my hotel balcony at Leghorn I have 
often beheld a fantastic scene, which seemed 
made for the cover of a shilling shocker, and 
took me back at once right into the Middle 
Ages. Adown the “Street of the Angel," 
opposite, there suddenly emerged some ten 
or twelve men dressed in black calico 
dominoes, with long, black masks, sur- 
mounted by black wideawakes. At first I 
fancied they must be celebrating carnival 
before its time, for they proceeded at a great 
pace, with light, vigorous strides. Then I 
noticed that they carried something very like 
a coffin on their shoulders, and I was con- 
vinced that this must be a modern versicn of 
the Dance of Death. 

Afterwards I learned that they were mem- 
bers of the Misericordia Society, which 
succours the sick and  buries the dead 
gratuitously. It is some four hundred years 
old, but is not a monastic order, the mem- 
bers being ordinary citizens, who give their 
services voluntarily, and wear masks that 
they may not seem to do their good works 
ostentatiously. 


Perhaps their most startling appearance is 
at night time, when they are engaged in con- 
veying a corpse to their cemetery. You 
meet a number of masked figures, clad in 
black from head to foot, carrying a coffin 
through some secluded suburb, with torches 
and lanterns in their hands, and a large 
crucifix borne aloft before them. They pro- 
ceed in silence, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, and, if everyone in 
Tuscany were not entirely familiar with their 
appearance, might be relied upon to send a 
nervous woman into a fit. 

Hearing that the headquarters of the 
Society was in the main street, but a few 
steps away from my hotel, I determined to 
pay it a visit. The doors were wide open, 
for the brethren are constantly coming and 
going on their works of mercv, and I made 
my way down a long stone passage, where a 
picture of Our Lady of Mercies was let into 
the wall, behind a glass pane. 

In a central hall, where the air was laden 
with disinfectants, I found the official of the 
day, a very courteous young man, who dis- 
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Just before starting—all masks to be let down before leaving the yard. 


played great alacrity in showing me over. It 
is a coveted charge among the brethren to be 
placed in superintendence, though no re- 
muneration attaches to the post. 

He took me first in the * magistrate's 
room," where the various elections and 
administrative business of the Society take 
place. There was a semi-circular table at 
the inner end, bearing a large silver crucifix, 
some urns, and a bowl of beans for voting. 
On the opposite wall were the portraits of 
king Humbert and the President of the 
Society. At the sides were the coats of 
arms of the seventy branches of the Society. 
which has its headquarters at Florence, and 
is limited to Tuscany. 

Some of the arms were very curious. That 
of the Leghorn branch consists of the head of 
S. John the Baptist in a charger. Others 
represented a dog with a long candle in its 
mouth, the Dominican emblem*; two gold- 
headed staves crossed behind a skull; a 
crucifix with a luminous skull and cross- 
bones in the centre; and a naked arm 
crossed with a clothed arm, the hands of 
both being pierced through the palm. 

On the walls I noticed a list of the execu- 
tive committee, headed by Monsignore the 


* The Dominicans punningly derive their name 
from Domini canes, the dogs of the Lord. 


Bishop, the Prefect of the town, the Sindaco 
of the district, and Monsignore the Vicar- 
general, thus showing that, in the case of this 
excellent institution, if in no other, the civi! 
and ecclesiastical authorities are at one. 

Coming out into the hall, I inspected the 
appurtenances of night expeditions — long 
torches, warranted to blaze in any wind; 
quaint old-fashioned lanterns, bound with 
iron and affixed to the ends of poles; black 
hand-lanterns, and plated crucifixes with long 
handles. A more elaborate crucifix, for usc 
on very special occasions, was respectfully 
draped in dark stuff. 

The next room consisted only of infinite 
rows of polished cupboards, containing the 
costumes of the brethren, such as they have 
worn for four centuries. I was allowed to 
inspect one, and even to try it on. ‘There 
was a long cloak of very thick glazed calico, 
like a black oilskin. This came down to 
my heels, but I was told that the brethren 
were bound to wear black, or at least very 
dark, trousers, even though the cloak com- 
pletely covered them. 

The mask was of thinner calico, not unlike 
oiled silk, with two slits for the eyes. It 
covered the head completely, like a bag, and 
was surmounted by a black hat, shaped like 
a cardinal’s. Black gloves, a black girdle, 
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a rosary of black beads, and a medal or 
badge of membership completed the costume, 
which has been worn ever since the founda- 
tion of the society. The great object of the 
dress is completely to conceal the identity of 
a brother while on duty, and, if any part of the 
costume is absent, even the gloves or the 
girdle, the brother is relentlessly turned back. 

Attached to the robing-room is a big desk, 
like a witness-box, where the brethren inscribe 
their names on returning from an expedition. 
This inscription is the chief incentive to 
tegular attendance. 

The Society has a big bell, which is heard all 
over Leghorn. One ring of the bell, followed 
bv one sharp stroke, sig- 
nifies that volunteers 
are required to carry 
a sick person; two 
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hurried in, well-to-do citizens for the most 
part.. They rushed to their cupboards as 
if their lives depended on it, and, in an in- 
creditably short time, were ranged round an 
empty litter in the courtyard in their mysterious 
garb. 

It was amazing to see how completely their 
costume transformed them. One moment 
I was surrounded by a bevy of ordinary 
citizens; the next I was plunged into an 
atmosphere of mediævalism. The speed and 
order of the brethren reminded me of a fire 
brigade. Only long practice could have 
enabled them to assemble in so rapid and 
exemplary a manner. 

‘The Senior Brother took command at once, 
deciding who should bear the litter, 

who should precede, and who 
should follow it. Abso- 


rings and two lute obedience to 
strokes an- him is exacted, 
nounceanac- and anyone 
cident; three "^ ^. ^ 71 questioning 
rings and | his orders is 
three strokes instantly sent 
a mortalacci- home. He 
dent ; and so exclaims in 
on. During a loud voice: 
the latter part “ Proceda- 
of Holy "mus in pace” 
Week the (Let us pro- 
bell does not ceed in 
ring, and the peace), and 
brethren are SAPA the others re- 
summoned . l ply, “ In no- 
by other Funeral car with Pere M er Brice A Lipi on velvet. Note mine Do- 
means. mint. Amen” 

Directly a brother hears the bell he is ex- (In the name of the Lord. Amen). Then 


pected to hasten to the building. and the 
first-comers are first employed. ‘Their only 
reward for the service is permission to inscribe 
their names, those with most inscriptions 
receiving bronze and silver medals, the right 
to nominate girls for the small dowries be- 
stowed by the Society, and the right to distri- 
bute the Society s bread-tickets to the poor. 

I was lucky enough during my visit to 
witness the departure and return of a party of 
brethren. Soon after my arrival, the bell 
rang for a convoy to take a woman to the 
hospital. The last echoes of the bell had 
scarcely died away when a number of men 


the great iron gates are thrown open, and the 
party sets out at the double. 

‘There are elaborate rules for the behaviour 
of the brethren on service, and any infraction 
is visited with dismissal. They must not 
raise their eyes to the windows of the streets, 
nor notice anyone they meet. If, however, 
they encounter the bishop, or a priest bearing 
the Host. thev must put down their burden 
and kneel down to ask a blessing, and if they 
meet the King or his troops, they are to raise 
their hats. When they pass a church they 
must also raise their hats. 

On returning to the building they gather 
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Waggonette for conveying wounded men from a distance. 


round the brother in command while he 
offers up a prayer, and are then dismissed to 
sign their names and remove their clothes. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of my 
visit was the sight of the various coach-houses 
adjoining the courtyard. First I was shown 
a very gorgeous hearse, which is used for 
burying specially honoured members of the 
society. It was of black, polished wood, 
elaborately gilded, and surmounted by a 
magnificent baldaquin. It must be of im- 
mense weight, and requires four horses, 
except for quite short journeys. 

In an inner room I was shown a choice 
collection of palls emploved with this hearse. 
In the centre of each pall the arms of the 
society were embroidered, the head of Saint 
John the Baptist being worked with par- 
ticular detail. The richest of the palls was 
some 12ft. square, made of the finest black 
velvet richly worked with gold lace. It had 
been worked at Milan and had cost a large 
sum. For children's funerals a red pall was 
used, but this was kept ona bier in the coach- 
house. 

One of the curiosities of this coach-house 
was a shelf with a number of litters employed 
by the Society during the cholera epidemic of 


1835, a date which had been painted on thema 
to recal the occasion. They were rude and. 
old-fashioned litters, with iron handles to lift. 
them on to carts, and contrasted strangely 
with the more perfect appliances now in use. 

I approached them with some misgivings. 
of possible infection, and wondered whether: 
it had been wise to keep them in spite of their: 
interest as memorials. They fired my con- 
ductor to launch forth into reminiscences of 
the cholera epidemic of 1893, when the 
pluck, energy, and self-sacrifice of the: 
brethren were taxed to the utmost. * Pray, 
God," he concluded piously, “that they 
might never be called upon to go through so- 
trying a time again.” 

The next coach-house was full of 
ambulance appliances, many of them most 
intricate and costly. There was a flat box on 
wheels, from which was produced an. 
elaborate steel crane, with a swing arrange- 
ment for lifting patients out of their beds, 
and depositing them easily in the litters of 
the Society. 

The ordinary litter consisted of a bed, with 
sheets and blankets, recalling a bunk on 
board ship. The bed was arranged on a bier 
covered with a circular cage and green water-- 
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proof rug. A wire attached to one of the 
handles enabled the bearers to ring a bel, 
and warn people to clear the way when the 
convoy was passing. Underneath the litter 
was a wooden drawer, containing all the 
necessary bandages and medicaments for 
emergencies. 

These litters are very familiar in the streets 
of Leghorn. A friend of mine met one the 
other day, when a passer-bv told him that 
there was an Englishman in it. He went up 
to see, and found that the patient was a 
jockey from the stables at Pisa, who had just 
broken his leg steeplechasing. "The curious 
thing was that my friend had met him that 
very morning, and the jockev had said when 
they parted: “I only hope I shan't break my 
leg to-day." 

For long convoy from the country there is 
a still more elaborate convevance, drawn by 
a pair of horses. Its outward appearance 
reminded me of Black Maria, the London 
prison van. Inside, it appeared a cross be- 
tween an omnibus and a railway carriage, 
with its racks for light luggage. The litter 
was placed on a kind of bench, with seats for 
the attendants, whose duty it was to steadv it. 
The front was cut off as an ante-room for the 
other brethern whose services were not imme- 
diately required, and the coachman sat out- 
side. Another waggonette-shaped convey- 
ance for litters from the country is repre- 
sented on the previous page. 

Every brother goes through a course of 
ambulance lectures. including the treatment 
of the drowning. previous to admission as an 
active member, so that all know what to do 
in an emergency bfore taking a sufferer to 
hospital. As there are no fewer than gcco 
brethren in Leghorn alone (a town of 106.cco 
souls), it is evident that one stands a good 
chance of obtaining efficient help in case of 
an accident. 

] was next taken to see the chapel, an 
imposing building, with a perfect forest of 
silver candlesticks  arraved on the altar. 
Service is frequently held there. but not 
every week. On the Sunday before my visit 
there had been a special requiem for the 
repose of the souls of all departed brethren, 
and the walls had been hung with black. 

The Society owns a private cemetery, and 
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many people join with the sole object of 
obtaining burial in that peaceful and pic- 
turesque spot, uncontaminated (as a fervent 
Papist remarked to me) by the presence of 
* Jews. Protestants, and other infidels.” The 
Society is restricted to Roman Catholics, but 
if, during the convoy of a sick or dead man, 
it is discovered that he is no Papist, he is 
taken to his destination all the same, though 
there are minute rules for the immediate 
withdrawal of the Chaplain, with all crucifixes 
and other emblems of religion. 

Besides the convoy of the sick, wounded, 
and dead, the Society concerns itself with 
visiting invalids and prisoners. A brother 
will readily sit up all night with a sick man, 
but is not permitted to address a word to 
him. I can imagine few things more ghastly 
or terrifving than to wake up from a fever, 
and find by your bedside a black masked 
figure, which refused to utter a word in answer 
to your inquiries and intreaties. The visita- 
tion of prisoners in the Misericordia. garb 
should also facilitate escapes, and I commend 
the idea to any novelist in search of a plot. 

Lastly, I saw the night quarters, where 
nine brethren take it in turn to sleep in case 
of a sudden call. The Senior Brother sleeps 
in a room by himself, the others on truckle 
beds in another room. 

What particularly struck me about the 
Misericordia Society was the immense 
amount of work accomplished for so very 
small an expenditure. Here only a very small 
number of necessary servants receive any 
remuneration at all, and practically the whole 
funds are available for doing good. 

I know of no other country where you 
could find over one-twelfth of a large town's 
population eagerly joining a society, their 
subscriptions to which bring them no per- 
sonal advantage, and not even public reco; 
nition for their benevolence, but impose a 
liability to arduous and often disagreeable 
duties. 

Such a socicty could not assuredly be 
founded in the present dav. It is medixval 
in its scope and spirit, and medizval in the 
thoroughness and modesty with which it 
accomplishes its good works. Right well 
may the Tuscans take pride in their Confra- 
ternity of Pity. 
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AFTER the rebellion had broken out in the 
south-east, and had been speedily quenched 
by the capture of the leaders and a few de- 
cisive battles, most of the rebels who had 
escaped the English soldiers and the native 
Yeomanry, fled to the friendly coast of 
France. Some of the bolder spirits remained 
in hiding, trusting that another attempt at 
insurrection would be made. or that the long- 
talked-of French invasion would come. 

One of those who remained in the country 
was Gerald McMahon, who had taken an 
active part in the rising. In his young days 
he had gone to France and enlisted in the 
French Army, where he learnt to smell 
powder during the revolution. 

On the first hint of rebellion in Ireland he 
returned to his native country, and distin- 
guished himself during the outbreak in Wex- 
ford, his knowledge of arms and skill in war- 
fare making him an object of admiration to 
the unskilled, half-armed peasants who fought 
beside him. : 

After the suppression of this outbreak 
McMahon, with a price on his head, moved 
westwards, and on the borders of the Shannon 
he obtained employment as a farm labourer. 
Here, disguised in ragged garb, his face 
blackened with bog mud, he was often 
accosted by the soldiers, who did not dream 
that the man whom they were questioning 
was the man whose body, brought dead or 
alive to Dublin Castle, would secure a reward 
sufficient to make his captors old age com- 
fortable. 

His identity was known only to the farmer 
with whom he worked ; a stalwart bachelor 
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named Terry 
brother in the disastrous Meath rising, and 
who consequently longed for “a crack at thim 
English.” 

McMahon imbued Terry with his own 
hopes of a French invasion ; and often when 
the davs work was over, and safe from 


McGrath, who had lost a 


discovery, as they believed, they sat at 
McGrath's fireside, they waxed enthusiastic 
over the project, and McMahon saw himself 
transformed from the begrimed farm-servant 
into an officer of France, leading a slashing 
regiment into the field. Terry pictured 
himself a humble but trustworthy follower, 
charging with his long, deadly pike upon the 
foes, who, in his eyes, were red with his 
brother's blood. 

On such occasions, Terry would plunge his 
long arm into a pile of peat that lined a side 
of the spacious kitchen from floor to ceiling, 
and would draw therefrom a shining steel 
pike-head, which was both a spear and an axe, 
and drawing from another corner an ashen 
shaft, would fit the end of one into the 
crevice of the other, till the weapon reached 
even the diagonal dimensions of the apart- 
ment. Then he would explain to ** Masther 
Gerald " how he intended to use it when the 
time came. McMahon, catching fire from 
Terry's enthusiasm, would bring forth the 
sword that he had carried with him in his 
flight from Wexford, and would show Terry 
some of the tricks of swordsmanship—cut, 
feint, and tierce. 

These were happy times, and they might 
have lasted longer but for the spies who made 
a living by scenting out rebels for whom a 
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reward was offered, and disclosing their 
whereabouts to the military. One of these 
had been upon McMahon’s track, and. peering 
through a crevice in Terry's door one night, 
was delighted to see Terry's stupid-looking 
servant brandishing a gleaming sword in the 
most professional style, while his master 
looked on in speechless admiration. 

There had been a lull for a few davs in 
the skirmishings of the military. McMahon 
had begun to hope that they had entirely 
given up the search, and he boldly proposed 
to Terry that they should both make a rush 
for the coast, and take their chance of finding 
a vessel that would convey them to France, 
It was after supper one night toward the end 
of August that McMahon unfolded his plan. 

“The big harvest fair of Westport comes 
on to-morrow,” said he. ‘What is more 
likely than that you should want to buy some 
cattle there, and should take your servant with 
you to drive them home? We can set out 
to-night, and will reach there as the fair 
begins. 

* [n Westport we may hear some news of 
the French. If they have not yet set sail we 
may find some of the fishing boats that, if 
well paid, would row us to Brest. I havea 


McMahon would show 
Terry some of the 
tricks of swords- 

manship. 
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hundred guineas left; that should tempt some 
of them. Once in France, we are safe ull 
the expedition sails for Ireland, when we will 
come back with it.” 

* Begorra, its a gine al you ought to be, 
Masther Gerald," said Terry admiringlv. 
* You have such a head for plannin’ inva- 
sions. Faith, we ll start at wance. an’ instead 
iv goin’ over the straight road, we ll cross the 
mountains. There we can bother the sogers 
intirely, an’ faith, if we do meet them 

He raised himself to his full six feci. 
stretched his long arm to its full length. and 
took down the pike head and shaft. He 
fixed them together, and patted the shining 
head lovingly. “If we meet thim atself.” 
he resumed grimly, "this should 
thim.” 

* It would do for a whole regiment,” said 
McMahon, smiling; * but to carry that to- 
night D 

* Yes, it would be suspicious," said a voice 
behind them. 

McMahon sprang to his feet, and Terrv 
swerved round. They saw the doorway filled 
with English soldiers and a dozen musket- 
barrels levelled upon them. 

Terry's look of dismay was almost comic, 
as he endeavoured to bring his long pike to 
bear upon the invaders. McMahon made a 
quick motion to snatch his sword from ics 
hiding-place, but was stopped by the officer 
in command. 

* Gerald McMahon, I arrest vou in the 
King’s name," he said in a triumphant tone. 

“Tf you don't vield quietly, I shall 
LB give the order to fire.” 
^ — * “Fire, then," said McMahon 
calmly. He knew that his captors 
would much prefer to take him to 
Dublin alive, so that, in common 
with the other high treason prisoners. 
he might be hanged publicly. “To 
be shot now would be preferable. 

The order was not given, how- 
ever. The officer, instead. signalled 
to his men to close upon them. 

“Screw your pike off the handle. 
and have at them," McMahon cried 
quickly to Terry, and. as Terrv 
slipped the handle from the long 
steel spike. McMahon snatched his 
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sword and made a lunge at the foremost 
redcoat. The table that stood in the centre 
of the floor was overturned, and the tallow 
candle that had lighted the apartment was 
upset and extinguished. The only light now 
was that of the flickering peat fire. 

In this dim, uncertain light, for the next 
ten minutes, raged as fierce a fight as could 
be imagined—two men against two score. 
It was as silent as it was fierce. McMahon, 
getting his back to the wall, laid round him 
with his sword, striking at random at the red- 
coats that glimmered in the firelight ; while 
Terry, beaten back into another corner, fought 
with his spear-head, using it as a dagger till a 
bayonet thrust disabled his right arm. 

Though they wished to take McMahon 
alive, it was evident they had no such scruples 
with regard to Terry, and as McMahon 
allowed his eyes to glance for one brief 
moment in the direction of his comrade, he 
was dismayed to see a soldier who had been 
waiting his chance shorten his bayonet to run 
Terry through. | 

“ Stop!” cried McMahon so sharply that 
the bayonet halted midway in its course. 
“I yield, if you spare my comrade.” 

“ Take them both alive," said the officer. 

Terry, at a glance from McMahon, suffered 
himself to be bound. They were both hustled 
forth, and by the light of the lanterns, mounted 
on two of the regimental horses, their feet 
being tied together underneath and their 
arms pinioned to their sides. 

The night was intensely dark, and the 
cavalcade that set forth was a strange pro- 
cession, the only light being some half dozen 
lanterns, which bobbed up and down at 
intervals along the line like so many will-o'- 
the-wisps. 

Gerald and Terry were allowed to ride 
side by side, guarded as closely as the dark- 
ness would allow. The events of the previous 
hour had been so sudden—their resolve to 
leave the country, their determined fight when 
surprised, and their ultimate capture—as to 
almost daze poor Terry, who  muttered 
pravers in Irish. It was a foreign tongue to 
the English soldiers, and it gave an idea to 
McMahon, who spoke it well. Employing it 
to baffle his captors, he asked : 

“ Are vou wounded, Terry?" 

Vol. V.—36. 
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“ Oniy a scratch." 

“None of that gibberish!” 
corporal in front. 

“Im only reciting the Litany for the poor 
fellow," said McMahon in English. “He is 
badly wounded, and imagines he is dying." 

“ Oh, well," said the corporal; “ pray low, 
if you want to pray." 

McMabon returned to Terry and the 
“ gibberish.” 

* Can you loose your 
rope?" 

“It’s very stiff, but I'm trying." 

“Nine is nearly loose. As soon as yours 
is let me know, and we'll make a dash to 
the right. The night is so dark they can't 
follow us." 

“ Begorra, well be in Westport in the 
mornin’ after all!" cried Terry in delight, but 
he dropped unguardedly into English in his 
joy. and a smart tap of a musket barrel on his 
back brought him to his senses. 

The line was instantly halted, and the 
officer in command rode back. 

“ What is the matter? " he asked. 

“Trying to escape, sir," said the man who 
had cut Terry’s speech short. 

* Nonsense ; the poor fellow is only raving 
from his wound," said McMahon, chagrined 
at Terry's blunder. 

“ This does not look like raving,” said the 
officer sternly, as he turned his lantern on 
McMahon, disclosing his arm lying loose by 
his side. It was speedily rebound, but the 
officer still looked anxious. McMahon was 
a prize too valuable to lose, and on so dark a 
night an escape was not impossible. 

While he was debating the point, a scout 
rode up and said something in a low tone. 
The officer's face brightened. 

“ Watch the prisoners well, and shoot them 
if they attempt to escape,” he said aloud; and 
then giving some rapid orders to the scout in 
a lower tone, he rode forward. The line of 
route was changed, and the lanterns in front 
swerved in a curve to the right. 

Another exclamation burst from Terry. 

"Oh, Lord in Heaven!  Doonmorey! " 
he gasped. 

They halted in a few minutes. McMahon 
felt the bonds that tied his feet being cut, he 
was lifted from his horse, and pushed through 
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a doorway. A series of groans, which col- 
lapsed into sighs, told him that Terry was 
following him. The light of the lanterns 
showed him that they were in a very large 
apartment, for the wall at the other side was 
discernible only in a shadowy way. The wall 
nearest him was slimy, and glistened moistly 
in the light. An oak table, half rotten, 
covered nearly half the floor. A glance up- 
wards showed the roof still in its place, sup- 
‘ported by oak rafters that, crumbling with 
age, still refused to fall. 

Near the huge, disused fireplace there was 
an iron ring in one of the flags. The scout 
who had caused the officer to change his line 
of route pointed to it and said: 

“That is the vault.” 

Two men caught the ring, and, after much 
tugging and straining, they drew up the flag, 
disclosing a flight of slimy, stone steps. The 
prisoners were motioned to descend. The 
officer smiled grimly. 

“ Mr. McMahon,” he said, * you have only 
yourself to blame if you are the tenant of 
these vaults to-night. Our intention was to 
march on to Sligo and deliver you to the gaol 
governor, but your attempt at escape has left 
me no choice. If you have brought yourself 
here, you have also brought us to camo in 
this infernal place, instead of sleeping in our 
beds. So down you go! Don't imagine it 
will kill you to stay there till daylight—we 
are too anxious to keep you alive for that." 

“My comrade—” said McMahon, pointing 
to Terry, who stood a picture of hopeless 
misery, as he contemplated these under- 
ground steps that seemed to lead to eternity, 
“what of him?" 

The cfficer shrugged his shoulders. 

" [t doesn't: matter about him," he said 
carelessly. ‘‘We intend to hang him before 
we start in the morning. If he prefers we 
can do so to-night. If he wishes to stay 
down there with you till daybreak, he can. 
I don't think either of you will manage to 
escape from this." 

At a despairing nod from Terry, McMahon 
took the proffered lantern from one of the 
soldiers, his hands having been released, and 
Terry followed him down the slippery steps. 
The flag was replaced, and thev heard a 
mullled, dragging sound above, as if their 
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captors were pushing the old oaken table 
Over it for greater safety. 

After touching the last of the steps, which 
had seemed interminable, McMahon found 
himself in a spacious apartment. The floor 
was of soft, fine sand, the roof was so far 
above that, though he held the lantern above 
his head, he could not discern it. The walls 
were green with a soft growth like seaweed, 
and jutted out in places as if the whole had 
been roughly hewn out of rock. 

His brief inspection over, McMahon turned 
to Terry, who was standing in an attitude of 
utter dejection. 

“Cheer up, man," he cried gaily, “here 
we can speak to each other without a dig 
from a musket. Why, man, it’s freedom! 
Don't let their threat of hanging you damp 
vour spirits. Do you know what they re going 
to do with me? They'll take me to Dublin, 
and after a certain formality called a trial, 
I shall be convicted of high treason, and 
hanged in the streets before a gaping crowd. 

“Then a certain public official will cut off 
my head, and hold it up by the hair, with the 
polite remark: ‘This is the head of a traicor!’ 
In all probability my classical features will 
grin for months afterwards from the top of a 
spear as a warning to passers-by. Cheer up, 
man. and if you are to be hanged without any 
of these public ceremonies, thank God for 
it 

"Dyeh think Im afeard of death?" 
demanded Terry savagely. “It's afeard with 
the place we're in I am, Master Gerald," he 
continued in a hushed tone. * Doonmorey, 
the haunted house—cursed with the blackest 
curse that ever blighted four walls.” 

* Tell meall about it," said Gerald, smiling 
at the superstitious earnestness of the man 
who was not afraid of death, but of a haunted 
house. “This is just the place to relish a 
weird story." 

“ This place," said Terry, gazing around 
him fearfully, * was wance an abbey, before 
the time when Cromwell's sogers kem into 
the counthry and murthered everybody that 
didn't reform. This was a grand ould abbey ; 
if yeh wor here in daylight yeh'd see the high 
tower, with the big bell at the top of id, that 
used to call the people to mass. 

“Wel, when the Cromwell sogers kem, 
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they took out the 
monks an’ hanged 
them wan afther the 
other. They couldn’t 
find a spare rope to 
hang them with, so 
they slung them up 
with the belfry rope, 
an'the deatu-struggles 
of the monks made 
the bell ring; while 
the sogers laughed at 
the music. The ab- 
bot, an ould man of 
eighty years, was the 
last to be dhragged 
out an’ slung up, an’ 
as the rope tightened 
round his neck, he 
turned to the captain: 

«The bell that 
rings with my death- 
struggles will never 
ring again, till it an- 
nounces the retalia- 
tion iv my people, 
sez he; an’ they 
laughed an’ pitched 
him out from the 
belfry window as they 
had done the others, 
expectin’ himtodance 
in mid-air too. But 
he didn't, for the 
rope broke at the top, 
an’ he dropped dead to the ground. The 
bell is there yet, all rusty now, but thrue 
enough it's never rung since, an' niver will 
till the French land in Ireland to desthroy the 
enemies iv the counthry. The prophecy will 
come to pass." 

McMahon, during his career in France, 
had imbibed some of the infidel notions of 
that country during the revolution, and he 
smiled at Terry's story. 

“ Yeh don't believe id, I see," said Terry 
despondently. ** Well, mebbe 'twill be news 
to you to know that this place has been 
haunted ever since—that on moonlit nights 
the ghosts iv the monks can be seen stalkin' 
round the ruins. No wan who knows about 
the place would venture near id afther night- 
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“They laughed an’ pitched him out from the belfry window.” 


fall, and if the English sogers that camped 
here to-night are allowed to sleep in pace, 


McMahon, who had been smiling with good- 
natured incredulity, was startled by a sound 
overhead, and motioned Terry to silence. 
Both men listened with all their ears. ‘They 
heard a muffled sound as of men hurrying to 
and fro, of hurried words of command, and 
of horses’ hoofs striking on the flags, and 
then galloping away. 

They looked into each other’s faces, then, 
filled by the same thought, by a simultaneous 
impulse they rushed up the stairs, and at the 
top they listened: again. They were not 
mistaken. The soldiers who had captured 
them were going away. The clattering of 
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the horses’ hoofs, and the cries of command, 
at first quite distinct, sounded fainter and 
fainter until again there was silence in the 
vault. 

* Something has driven them away, and 
they have left us behind," said McMahon 
hoarsely, while Terry's face grew pallid. 

McMahon stood on the topmost step and 
put his shoulder against the flag that shut 
them in. Terry did likewise, and both men 
strove with frantic force to lift it. Hopeless 
endeavour, all their strength could not move 
itaninch. After ten minutes of useless strain- 
ing, McMahon signed to Terry to take the 
lantern and descend. Ina few seconds they 
stood again on the sandy floor of the vault. 

* Terry," said McMahon, and his voice. so 
clear before, sounded hoarse and hollow in 
the close chamber, “we are in for a worse 
death than hanging. Something has frightened 
these soldiers, and they have gone away 
without even thinking of us. They will 
hardly come back, and no one may stand 
again in the room above for weeks and 
months to come. Our light can’t last much 
longer, and we shall die in the dark, starving 
for air and food. Let us end it at once." 

"How?" asked Terry huskily. 

“Thus,” and McMahon opened his ragged 
coat, and from the lining of a flannel vest 
produced two pistols. 

* Oh, I can't, sir!" gasped Terry in 
horror. “Its murther." 

“It’s a soldier's death, man—if we don't 
shoot each other before our lantern goes out, 
we'll be trying to eat each other when dark- 
ness and hunger make madmen of us. Come, 
Terry! a steady hand and no clumsiness, or, 
after I kill you, I shall linger on myself to 
give the rats a chance. These are loaded, 
but there's only one charge in each. Dont 
miss the heart, for Heaven's sake." 

Terry's hand, which was shaking des- 
peratelv, at last clutched the pistol more 
steadily, and laid it on McMahon's heart. 

“ Right; now fire when I count ‘three.’ 
One . 

Terry had dropped his weapon and turned 
away. 

“Kill me if yeh like, Masther Gerald," he 
said, ^ but I can't kill you. When yeh wor 
an outlaw, I harboured ych at the risk iv me 
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life, me heart warmed to yeh more every day, 
an' now to be yer murdherer d 

McMahon felt his eyes moisten. 

* You'll be doing me a kindness, my brave 
fellow," he said. ‘Come, nerve your hand 
for a friendly turn; it is mercy, not murder." 

He fixed the unwilling hand, with its burden 
of death ready cocked, in position, took steady 
aim at Terry's heart in turn, and for a second 
the men looked straight into each other's 
eyes. Terry shut his and turned away. 

“Now, don't forget to pull the trigger 
when I say ‘three.’ One !—do you hear?” 

" Yes" He saw Terry's white lips form 
the monosyllable but no sound issued. 

“Two!” 

Terry’s hand trembled slightly, but by a 
brave effort he again fixed the barrel on 
McMahon's heart. 

* THREE!" 

Before the word was uttered McMahon felt 
his arm struck up. Two shots rang out, two 
flashes of light went upwards, and two bullets 
struck the roof. McMahon was unhurt—so 
was Terry, who, with his pistol still upwards 
listened, with transfigured face. 

“What does this mean?” 

* Whisht!" said Terry softly. 

From above a sound, which Terry's keener 
ears must have heard when he struck up 
McMahon's pistol and fired his own in the 
air, came to McMahon's ears. It was so 
dimly heard at first that it was difficult to say 
what it was. Then it grew more distinct. 
Again—and again—and again! 

* frs the bell! The bell of Doonmorey ! 
cried Terry, in a delirium of joy. “ Zhe pro- 
phecy ! the prophecy! The French have 
landed. We are free!" 

Louder and louder it grew—clang—clang 
—clang! They rushed up the slippery stairs, 
slipping and falling in their haste, the smoking 
pistols still in their hands. The trampling of 
feet over their heads came to their ears, and 
they * halloed " with all their might. Terry's 
cries of help were stentorian enough to be 
heard far away. Whoever the new-comers 
were, friends or foes, release, even if it meant 
death, was preferable to dving in the vault. 

Their cries were heard overhead. There 
was a straining at the iron ring in the flag, 
while the prisoners pushed from below. 
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They heard the rolling away of the weight 
upon it, and after a few moments of suspense 
a flood of early daylight dazzled their eyes. 
They were dragged out, Terry more dead 
than alive. 

McMahon, after blinking till his eyes 
became accustomed to the light, saw around 
him a group of officers, clad in the uni- 
form of the French army. One had a 
familiar face. 


| 
“ General Humbert!” cried 7 | 


McMahon. 
“The same,” said that 
officer in French; “but 
who are you, friend? ” Á 
* Gerald McMahon, 
a former lieutenant 


in your service, 
General." | 
“McMahon! | 


Why, how came 
you in this place, ~ 
and in this garb ?" | 
“I was taken 
prisoner by the 
English. They 
put my comrade 
and myself in the 
vaults for safety." Ww 
“Ah, that must pei a A 
be the regiment 
that fled from here 
when they heard 
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of our coming. Welcome to our ranks!” he 
said, treating McMahon to a genuine French 
embrace. “Iam glad they forgot you in their 
flight. Teeling "—he turned to a young aide- 
de-camp as he spoke—“ see that that bell is 
kept ringing—it will let the people know that 
the French have come 
at last." 

“There has been 
a prophecy, General," 
said McMahon, smiling 
at Terry, who was begin- 
ning to recover himself, 
“that that bell would 

never ring till it 
T announced your 
A= coming. How did 
youring it? Ithas 
not sounded for a 
century." 

“ When we no- 
ticed it at dawn," 
said Humbert, 
‘‘one of our fellows 
who used to be a 
sailor, climbed up 
bythe ivy, and rang 
it by striking it with 
his sword. Wethen 
got a rope tied to it, 
and now--well,pro- 
phecies sometimes 
are fulfilled." 


Eo o 
"us 


“One of our fellows rang it by striking it with his sword.” 
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PLATONIC LOVE! 


WE were, indeed, the best of friends, 
You see she had not got a brother, 
And such a situation tends 
To make two souls 
another. 


like one 


I told her all my hopes and fears, 
She shared my every joy and sorrow, 
And thus we wandered through the years, 
And took no notice of the morrow. 


)ne day she came to me and said : 
“ Dear friend, there's something pains 
me greatly," 
I noticed that her cheek was red, 
Nor could she gaze at me sedately. 


“I am in love,” she said, ‘‘ with one 

“ Who much I fear hides his affection.” 
Plato, a moment more, had gone, 

And Love made up the sad defection. 


PuiniP HEMERY. 


JupGinc from the 
letters that are 
stantly written to the 
com- 


con- 
daily papers 
plaining of the in- 
tolerable noise of 
church bells, there 
must be many people 
who are seriously 
worried by the bells aforesaid. It is rather 
odd that church bells should be selected as 
the subject ef complaint, in view of the fact 
that they are far less productive of worry than 
is any other sort of bell. 

The worst of all bells is the bedroom bell. 
In former days every bedroom contained an 
ostensible bell-rope, but in many instances the 
rope had no connection with any bell what- 
ever. This was especially the case in coun- 
try inns, where the bell-rope was looked upon 
merely as a means of soothing irascible 
guests. 

I remember that once, when stopping at a 
little French inn, I went to bed extremely 
tired, and somewhat later it occurred to me 
that if I were to get up and shave, the 
process would prove restful. I, thereupon, 
pulled the bell-rope, intending to summon the 
chambermaid, and ask her for hot water, 
lemons, and sugar. I continued to pull that 
bell-rope at intervals for the next half hour, 
and it was only when I finally pulled it down 
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that I discovered that it was, so to speak, a 
dummy. 1 then got up, put on a dressing- 
gown, and went into the corridor, intending 
to descend to the bureau, and express my 
views of French bell-ropes to the proprietor. 

Just outside my door I found two chamber- 
maids seated on a bench, discussing some 
question of extraordinary importance. They 
had been sitting there all the time that I 
had been pulling vainly at the deceitful 
bell-rope, and smiled so sweetly as they 
informed me that though they could bring 
lemons and sugar, no hot water could be had 
at that hour, that I could not be seriously 
angry with them. This touching narrative 
teaches us to put no faith in a French bell- 
rope, and also that if anyone in a French inn 
wishes to shave at midnight he will probably 
fail to obtain the requisite materials. 

It may almost be said to be a law of nature, 
that when the alleged bell ina hotel bedroom 
does not ring, a chambermaid will nearly 
always be found just outside the door. The 
converse of this proposition is also true, viz., 
that when the bedroom bell does ring, no- 
body will answer it, and no servant will be 
found within a quarter of a mile of the bed- 
room door. 

This, however, does not apply to electric 
bells. which are undoubtedly the worst of all 
species of bells. When the electric current 
is in working order the bell can be rung. but 
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servants do not like it inasmuch as it disturbs 
them, and they therefore decline to answer it 
as long as possible. In the majority of cases, 
however, the electric 
bell refuses to ring. 
- The unfortunate guest 
who wishes, let us say, 
to exchange his damp 
sheets for dry ones. 
continues to press the 
button, ignorant of the 
fact that no sound is 
produced thereby. If, 
after an hour of fruit- 
less ringing, he opens 
the door and calls 
loudly for a servant, he 
will find that the corri- 
dor is deserted, and as 
still as death. Short 
of descending to the 
office, and either risk- 
ing the scorn of the 
young person who 
keeps the books, or of 
grovelling at the feet of 
the porter, the unhappy 
guest can obtain no 
redress. 

I was once at an 
Italian hotel where the electric current had 
ceased to act, though, of course, I was igno- 
rant of that fact. Having pressed the button 
in vain some ten or dozen times, | became 
impatient, and propped the ferule of an um- 
brella against the button, so that it would, as 
I thought, continue to ring without interrup- 
tion. As no one answered my summons. I 
finally went to bed. 

At about two o’clock in the morning the 
electric current resumed work, and a little 
later, the hotel-keeper, accompanied by seven 
subordinates, two policemen, and several 
interested and excited guests broke in my door, 
and woke me out of a comfortable sleep. 
When I explained matters by informing the 
landlord that it was my custom to keep the 
electric bell ringing all night, in case I should 
be suddenly taken ill, he refused to accept the 
explanation. He was a most unreasonable 
man, but I will give him credit for not 
` charging me in the bill with two policemen, 
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as he would have done had he been a Swiss 
hotel-keeper. 

Among other objectionable bells, there is 
the muffin bell, which always rings loudly 
when you are particularly anxious to be 
undisturbed, or when you are suffering from 
an indigestion that makes the very thought of 
muffins unendurable. Why the muffin 
miscreant should ring a bell it is difficult to 
say. My own idea is that the custom has 
some connection with the bell that lepers 
were required to wear and constantly ring in 
the dark ages. When leprosy ceased in 
England, muffins came in, and some king 
who had eaten them, and suffered agonies in 
consequence, probably said to himself that 
muffins were more deadly than leprosy, and 
that the muffin seller must be provided with a 
bell to warn people of his approach, so that 
they could fly to the depths of their cellars. 

One's own front-door bell is a source of 
continual worry. People who live in terraces 
—which, being translated, means in houses 
devoid of any rear entrance—are constantly 
driven to the verge of murder, by the cease- 
less ringing of the front-door bells. All day 
long tradesmen, costers, and beggars, ring 
that bell, and so long as the present sickly 
prejudice against shooting from the front 
window prevails, it is impossible to prevent 
any one from ringing the bell who feels 
inclined so to do. 

It is a curious fact that people-who live in 
terraces are supposed by second-hand cloth- 
ing merchants to be chronically anxious to 
sell all the clothes that thev possess. From 
three to five persons ring daily at the average 
terrace house, and wish to know if the pro- 
prietor has any cast-off clothing which he 
wishes to sell at the highest price. Can it be 
that it is the habit of terrace residents to sell 
all their clothes, and to dwell in a state of 
nature in the rear rooms of the houses ? 

You may say that a very simple remedy 
for the nuisance of the front-door bell would 
be to disconnect it, so that no matter how 
hard the button might be pressed, no sound 
would follow. This remedy has often been 
tried, but owing to the depravity of all in- 
animate things, the suppressed bell has 
speedily avenged itself on the suppressor. 

For example, I knew an author who 
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disconnected his front-door bell about a year 
ago, resolving to have a few weeks of peace 
and quiet. For at least six months nobody 
had rung that bell whom the man desired to 


see ; and he said to himself that he should 
lose nothing and gain much by keeping his 
door shut and his bell voiceless. 

Within a week after the bell had been 
silenced a publisher called on the man with 
the intention of making him a magnificent 
offer for an unpublished manuscript. As he 
could not ring the bell the publisher went 
away, and a month later was removed to a 
lunatic asylum where he afterwards died. 
As the unfortunate author said, had that 
front-door bell been in working order, he 
could have sold that manuscript, and it 
would have been published before the 
publisher's madness became apparent. This 
is the sort of thing that always happens if you 
disconnect your front-door bell. The very 
man of all others whom vou wish to see will 
come to your house a day or two after the 
bell has ceased to act, and not being able to 
make his presence known, will go away con- 
vinced that you have deliberately insulted 
him. 

As for the church bell, it seldom worries 
me, and I presume that the great majority of 
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people could say the same thing. Church 
bells are, on the whole, a rather pleasant 
feature of English life. They break in on 
the monotony of the British Sunday, which 
without them would be altogether too quiet. 
Those people who object to church bells 
should pull the electric bells out of their own 
doors before they try to pull out the bells 
from the vicar’s church tower. The house- 
hold bells are the bells that shorten life, and 
it is a pity that we do not adopt the Western 
American practice of firing a revolver in the 
corridor when we wish to attract attention. 
This is a simple and effective method, and is 
incomparably superior to any sort of bell- 
ringing. 
* * "e * * 

So long as the omnibus is so vastly cheaper 
than the cab, people will continue to use it, 
but there are a number of petty worries that 
are inseparably connected with the 'bus. The 
man who climbs slowly and carefully to the 
roof of a 'bus, and there finds four ladies 
waiting for him to get out of the way before 
they can descend, knows better than most 
men the withering effects of the * stony 
British stare.” In such circumstances it is 
the practice of the descending ladies to group 
themselves close together at the very head of 
the stairs, thus making it extremely difficult 
for the ascend- e 

ing man to pass oS 
them on the MJ 
way to a seat. y 
After waiting in 
vain for them 
to make room 
for him, the man finally 
pushes his wey through 
them, and hears them 
remarking to one an- 
other on his 
rudeness. 

Try to descend from 
the roof of a ‘bus in a 
hurry. It is ten to one 
that you will find some 
woman half way up 


L| 


the stairs, where she 


hori id 


has paused to ask 
questions of the con- 
ductor as to the route 
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of the ‘bus, and the probability that on ar- 
riving at some specified railway station she 
will find a train in readiness for some utterly 
unheard of town. If you smoke on a 'bus 


there is always some woman just behind you 


who will manifest her dislike of tobacco in a 
way that compels you to put out your pipe 
or throw away your cigar. In short, women 
on the outside of a "bus are decidedly out of 
place. They are not comfortable themselves, 
and they are the cause of discomfort to men. 

The obvious remedy is for the ‘bus pro- 
prietors to place a large placard on the stairs, 
bearing the words: “ The top of the ‘bus is 
reserved exclusively for women." Were that 
done, no woman would ever climb the stairs, 
and the roof would naturally, after a time, 
become monopolised by men. 

The worst feature of the 'bus is its never 
failing habit of arriving late at the railway 
station, where it is imperative that it should 
arrive early. Suppose that you take a 'bus 
from Charing Cross to Victoria, say fifteen 
minutes in advance of the departure of the 
train which you are anxious to take. In 
ordinary circumstances, that "bus would 
easily accomplish the journey in less than 
fifteen minutes, but, inasmuch as you are 
anxious to reach Victoria in less time, the 
'bus will thwart you by ceaseless delays. 

It will stop at the usual corners, and at 
the Army and Navy Stores, for at least 
double the customary length of time. It 
will be hailed three or four times by ladies 
who will slowly overtake it, and then, after a 
prolonged discussion with the conductor, will 
decide that it is not the 'bus they want. 

Then, when your watch tells you that you 
have just only two minutes more in which 
to catch your train, the ‘bus will turn into 
a side street, and go on a prolonged and 
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apparently aimless excursion. If you ask the 
conductor why he has gone so far out of 
the road, he will reply: * Street’s up," an ex- 
planation which conspicuously fails to explain 
why the 'bus has been driven three miles out 
of its way, merely because a single 
block of its accustomed street is im- 
passable. Oi course, in such circum- 
stances, you miss your train, and your 
views of the usefulness of the harm- 
less, necessary 'bus—as you have been 
accustomed to call it—undergo a 
change. 

The ’bus may be a necessary evil, 
but that it is an evil, there is no room 
to doubt. On the top of the ’bus 
you suffer from an excess of women and 
damp air, and inside you suffer from 
microbes, and the feet and knees of ob- 
jectionable persons. Some of these days 
there will arise an enterprising inventor, who 
will construct a ‘bus with a separate com- 
partment for each traveller. "Bus travelling 
will then become comparatively comfortable; 
but, even then, the traveller will be at the 
mercy of the driver who takes advantage of 
the streets being * up," to give himself and 
the conductor a pleasure drive through the 
suburbs of London. 

* * * * * 
I RECENTLY discovered an excellent remedy 
for the sort of pest who carries his umbrella 


under his arm, with the ferule projecting at 
right angles to his body. The persons who 
are guilty of this are mostly young men, and 
as a rule they are well dressed, and by no 
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means unintelligent in their appearance. 
They must know that to carry an umbrella in 
the way just mentioned, is to imperil the eyes 


and face generally of any person who may 
come in contact with it. 

I never happen to have been injured in this 
way, for the reason that I am careful never to 
come within range of a horizontal umbrella 
ferule, but the sight of the calm idiocy with 
which a man carries an umbrella under his 
arm on the platform of a crowded railway 
station, or on the pavement in the Strand, 
annoys me so much that it upsets my 
equanimity for hours. I have often made it 
a practice to rush violently against the side of 
a projecting ‘umbrella, and thereby twist the 
proprietor suddenly half way round. This, 
however, does not inflict any real discomfort, 
and seldom induces the umbrella idiot to 
carry his umbrella in a decent fashion. 
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But the other day I hit on the happy idea 
of entangling the ferule of the umbrella with 
the handle of my hand-bag.* -When this is 
done, and the owner of the hand-bag rushes 
on his way in hot haste and apparent uncon- 
sciousness of what he has done, the result is 
that the umbrella is twisted out of its owner's 
hand, and falls to the ground, where, with a 
little practice, you can accidentally step on it 
in a way that will permanently destroy both 
its usefulness and its offensiveness. 

While it is generally supposed that the man 
who carries his umbrella under his arm is 
actuated solely by idiocy, there is some reason 
to believe that his crime is premeditated, and 
that he is a member of a gang of anarchists 
bent upon putting out the eyes of the general 
public. Careful observation will reveal the 
fact that the ferule of his umbrella is always 
rough and jagged, although the umbrella 
itself is apparently new. This can hardly be 
due to accident. Moreover, as has already 
been said, the umbrella carrier is usually a 
man comparatively intelligent in his appear- 
ance, and it seems strange that he should not 
realise the dangerous nature of the practice in 
which he indulges. 

If he is a peculiarly fiendish variety of 
anarchist it is neediess to say that he deserves 
no mercy at the hands of decent people. By 
all means let us twist him around as violently 
as possible, but if any one can devise some 
method of treatment which will prove speedily 
and painfully fatal to him, without at the same 
time bringing the executioner into trouble 
with the police, the public will welcome the 
inventor as the benefactor of his race. 
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li she lived first of all. 
And there was nobody 
to care for her sick old mother but little Cherry. 
All day she worked in the rice-fields. With 
a heavy basket of seed on her thin arm, she 
walked along and scattered the grain on the 
muddy water; or, later in the season, with 
bare feet ankle-deep in inud, she stooped 
to plant out the tiny rice plants in even 
rows. 

Cherry loved her mother. so she did not 
mind the hard work. When the other girls 
of the village rested and chatted over the 
noon-day meal under the Jack-fruit trees, 
Cherry hastened home through the heat to 
prepare her mother’s dinner. 

Mrs. Li-Chang was not able to walk about 
as easily as Cherry, for she had feet like tiny 
: golden lilies—only three inches long—and 
her willowy form had once been slender ; but 
in her old age a bad sickness had made her 
misshapen and crooked. 

Often the mother wept as her daughter 
went out to the fields. ‘If only your father 
had not died," she said, *I could have 
brought you up like a lily instead of a toad ! 
What would your ancestors have said to your 
feet? Who will marry you, brown with the 
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YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Annis LENNOYs. 


POCKET-CHILD WHO BECAME 
THE EMPRESS. 


sun, all in rags, and with feet of a size that it 
breaks my heart to see ? " | 

But little Cherry answered, kissing her 
tenderly : | 

* Honoured mother, do not fret about me. 
It makes me happy to work for you, and as 
long as you love me nothing else in the 
wor:d matters.” 

But presently Mrs. Li-Chang grew yet 
more bent with pain. She could not eat the 
coarse food which was all poor Cherry could 
buy, and grew so weak from want of sufficient 
nourishment that she could not get up at all. 
Then, in her sorrow, Cherry said : 

“ Dear mother, is there nothing I can get 
to make you well again ? " 

* Nothing. child, that you can get." 

It was night-time when they began to talk, 
and little Cherry crouched by her mother's 
side. Tears rained down her cheeks as the 
poor child listened to her mother’s sighs. 

* Mother," she whispered, “is the pain 
very bad? Isn't there anything I can do?” 

Then, at last, her mother answered : 

“If only you were able to get me some 
pearls, I know I should be well." 

* How do you know, dear mother?” said 
Cherry. 

“Last night I had a dream my good 
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spirit sent me," said Mrs. Chang, *'and 
I saw myself with strings of pearls round my 
neck, but you were not with me, darling. I 
asked for you in my dream, and what do you 
think they told me? " 

“I don't know," said Cherry curiously. 

“I heard a clear voice say: ‘ Little Cherry 
is the Empress.'"' 

Cherry was so astonished she did not 
speak for a moment or two. She would 
have liked to smile, but she did not wish to 
seem to be rude to her mother. 

“ Ah, if I could get the pearls that mother 
wants," she thought;** but me—‘ an Empress’ 
—why, my feet alone would mark me as a 
peasant girl.” 

Then, as her mother still moaned and 
sighed, little Cherry kissed ber again, and 
said : 

“ Mother, I will xo as soon as the sun is 
awake, and if my life pays for it you shall 
have some pearls! ” 

The sky was glowing pink with morning 
light as Cherry stole out of her home with 
bare feet, so that she might not wake her 
mother. For poor Mrs. Li-Chang was so 
weary with pain that Mai had touched her 
livid lips with her lotus flower, and she had 
forgotten her sorrows. Mai is the great 
Merciful One, and she cares for all the 
unhappy sick folk. She gives sweet dreams 
to the children. How they smile as she 
bends over them! There is joy and forget- 
fulness in the very scent of the wonderful 
lotus flower she always carries. So Cherry, 
with her big bare feet, walked bravely over 
the rocky road that led from the hut to the 
river. | 

There, with bleeding feet, she stood on the 
water's edge. She was so cold and faint she 
could get no farther, so she just sat down by 
the water and cried. 

“Oh! unhappy toad that I am,” she said, 
“shall my mother perish before my very eves 
for want of a string of pearls? Oh! if only 
I were Empress for her sake!” 

As she wept and spoke thus, a Willow tree, 
which grew near, overheard her, and, because 
he can only repeat what he hears, whispered 
after her : 

“Oh! unhappy toad that I am, shall my 
mother perish before my very eyes for want 
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of a string of pearls? Oh! if only I were 
Empress for her sake!" 

And the River heard what the Willow said, 
and he bore the words to the opposite side, 
and there the hills heard it and echoed it far 
and wide. 

But the sun rose higher in the sky, and, 
with red eyes and aching feet, Cherry crawled 
back and fed her mother. Then she went to 
the rice-fields and worked all day. 

But, meanwhile, her sorrowful words were 
echoing among the hills. "There lives Mai 
the Merciful, and when she heard poor 
Cherry's words, she pitied her. 

And Mai called the Winged Birds of 
Thought, and bade them take Cherry's words 
to Pekin. So leisurely moving their beautiful 
wings, black underneath but pure gold above, 
the birds moved on till they reached the 
gardens of a Mandarin. 

Now, here there lived a great man indeed, 
for he was the father of thirteen sons ; his wife 
was a Princess, and he wore a peacock's 
feather. His sons were all virtuous, and each 
had won his button. Not one of them had 
ever failed in any examination. So the 
Mandarin and his Princess were named 
Happy and Joyous by their friends. 

And just as the Birds of Thought flew into 
the garden, Princess Joyous came out with 
her husband ; but they could not see the birds, 
for no one ever does. And the trees waved 
their branches to welcome the fairy visitors, 
and Princess Joyous said : 

* Oh, dear husband, forgive me, but do 
you not hear a strange voice in the garden ? " 

The Mandarin listened. 

* I fancied so,” he said. 

“Husband,” said Princess Joyous, “it must 
be Mai who speaks to our hearts.” 

“ What can we do?" said Mandarin Happy. 
“I can only hear a girl's voice asking for `° 
pearls." 

*She wants them for her mother," said 
Princess Joyous. “ She wants to be Empress 
for her mother's sake. Oh! if I had such a 
child I could not ask for one thing more ! " 

The Mandarin said nothing, but his face 
became very thoughtful. He told his wife to 
say nothing of what they had heard. Soon 
after he called his servants, and, after saying 
“Goodbye” to his wife, he set out on a 
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. journey, hoping to find the owner of the 
voice. 

At every village he came to, he called 
the chief people of the place together, and 
told them that he would make a present of a 
string of pearls to any girl who could give a 
good reason why she should have them. 

As he journeyed on, the news of his 
strange offer went before him ; for at every 
village he made the same speech and 
promise, and yet nobody won the pearls. 
For the girls always wanted the pearls for 
themselves, and Mandarin Happy would not 
let them have them. 

At last he came to the village where 
Cherry and her mother lived. But Cherry’s 
mother was now so terribly ill that the 
poor girl could not leave 
her. 

And all day the other 
village girls assembled 
in front of the Yamen. 
and tried to win the 
pearls. But they could 
not, for, whenever the 
Mandarin tried to think 
he had found the right 
one, the Birds of Thought 
repeated poor Cherry’s 
words in his ear, and he 
knew their voices were 
not so loving as the voice 
he heard. 

At length, when even- 
ing fell, and the Man- 
darin’s servant drove 
away the grumbling peasant girls, poor Cherry 
was free to come, for Mai touched her 
mother's tired eyes, and she slept. 

Then Cherry, who had heard of the offered 
pearls, crept softly out into the starlight. 
The willow trees by the river waved their 
branches to beckon her on. So she walked 
by the river path near them on her way to the 
village. 

Now Mandarin Happv was so tired and 
angry because he could not find the girl he 
wanted, that he could not sit still in the 
Yamen. He walked by the river side, and 
the Birds of Thought followed him.. 

Cherry saw him coming, and, in her fright. 
hid under one of the willow trees. He came 


The Mandarin's servant drove away the grumbling 
peasant girls. 
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close by her, and the kind Willow bent his 
branches so low that Cherry was quite hidden 
from Mandarin Happy. | 

The Birds of Thought knew Cherry was 
there, and they flashed their wings before his 
eyes so that the Mandarin was dazzled, and 
stopped for a moment. 

* Dear me, that was surely a heavenly 
light," he said. “ Perhaps a star fell!" 

Then Cherry crawled from under the 
Willow, and, in a voice he recognised at once, 
it was so sad and sweet, said : 

* Honourable sir, have pity upon a toad 
for her mother's sake! Ah, sir! take my 
miserable life if you will —only give me the 

earls.” 

The Willow tree echoed her voice, and the 
river rippled and 
splashed. Up above, 
the Birds of Thought 
hovered over the Man- 
darin’s head. Then 
Mandarin Happy an- 
swered Cherry : 

“ Daughter, if I give 
your mother the pearls, 
s '* will you come with me 
is. to a far city where you 
shall die? I will buy 
you of your mother to 
be my child. She will 
be happy, she will 
think of you as the 
Pocket-Child of 
the rich Mandarin 
Happy. Only remem- 
ber, by your death alone will the pearls be 
paid for." 

Then Cherry kissed his feet 
answered: 

“ Honourable sir, you are too good to me, 
Only let my mother be happy and well cared 
for ; it does not matter about me." 

Then Mandarin Happy bade her return to 
her home and the next morning he would 
come to her; and he went back to the Yamen. 

Cherry did as she was told, and soon fell 
asleep by her mother's side. 

Early next morning the servants of Happy 
came to the house of Mrs. Li-Chang. You 
can imagine how glad she was to hear that 
Mandarin Happy had taken money from his 


as she 
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pocket and sent pearls to buy Cherry for his 
own daughter. (This is what a Pocket-Child 
means, you know; you pay for it out of your 
own pocket.) 

The servants put Mrs. Li-Chang and Cherry 
in a chair, and carried them to a pretty house 
near the Yamen, where the Mandarin met 
them. He gave Mrs. Li-Chang plenty of 
money, and this grand house for her very 
own. 

Then Cherry was dressed in the choicest 
clothes, and, with many tears, she said ‘‘Good- 
bye” to her mother, who already began to 
grow better. Little did she guess how Chery 
had promised to pay for her happiness. 

All the way back to his beautiful home tl.e 
Mandarin was good to Cherry, so that, where- 
ever they stopped, she was treated with great 
respect, and no one dared remark on her big 
feet. 

The Mandarin found her always amiable 
and loving; she never talked much, and 
never complained if the way was long, or the 
water scarce in the heat of the day. Every 
hour Mandarin 
Happy grew 
more pleased 
with her. 

At last they 
reached his 
house, and 
Cherry was 
carried through 
the avenue of 
her namesake 
trees into Man- 
darin Happy's 
home. And 
there he 
brought her to 
Princess Joy- 
ous, and said : 

“ My wife, I have brought youa daughter ; 
the child whose voice you heard." 

Then Princess Joyous was so pleased, she 
did not know how to pet little Cherry enough. 

She gave her beautiful jewels and dresses, 
and many slaves to wait on her all day. 

For nine days she kept her by herside, and 
learned to love her as her own child. 

But on the ninth day Mandarin Happy 
called Cherry, and said : 


—— And Cherry, weeping, went out 
-into the garden. 
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* My child, your mother has probably veen 
dead for many moons. Why should you die 
too? Let one of my servants go back and 
get the pearls, and you shall live here always. 
My sons shall be your brothers, and my wife 
your mother. What do you say ? " 

But Cherry, with frightened face but faithful 
heart, answered : 

* My lord and father, I cannot do it. I 
gave my mother those pearls, and I should 
be unworthy to live if I took them from her. 
Living or dead, the pearls I gave mother are 
hers. I do love you all in this beautiful 
house, but 
God gave 
me my 
mother at 
home, and 
I ought to 
love her 
so best.” 

" ‘Then said 
Mandarin 
Happy : 

* You are 
certainly 
mad to talk 
such non- 
sense! Go! 
I will give you three days to think about it. 
Surely if your mother is alive, her house and 
money are enough to pay for a wretched girl 
with big feet.” 

“My lord, it is very true," said Cherry. 
^ Why then do you hesitate, since I am 
worthless? Kill me, and let my mother have 
her heart's wish." 

“ Go out.of my sight!” said the Mandarin 
in a rage. And Cherry, weeping, went out 
into the garden. 

Now, not far away was the Emperor's 
palace, and the Emperor had no wife. He 
had a mother whom he loved very dearly, 
and when she died he mourned so that no 
one dared to suggest he would do well to 
get an Empress. 

Mai knew all about his sorrow, as well as 
poor Cherry's sad plight, and sent her won- 
derful birds to comfort them both. "The birds 
flapped their wide wings as they flew to Cherry, 
and whispered such sweet songs in her ears 
that she fell asleep and forgot her troubles. 


“Go out of my sight!” said the Mandarin, 
in a rage— 
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Then they went to the Emperor’s garden 
and told the Royal Willow trees all about 
Cherry. And that night, as the Emperor 
walked in their cool shade in the twilight, 
the stupid trees tried to remember the 
story and tell him, but all they could think 
of was: 

* Cherry will die to give her mother the 
pearls. Cherry with the big feet is the 
Empress of the World." 

And the Empe- 
ror started when 
he heard it first. 

* What does it 
mean?" he said 
tohimself. * How 
can she be Em- 
press when I have 
no wife? And 
why should she | f 
need to die to — / hien 
earn a few y 
pearls ? ” | 

He was terribly 
puzzled, and he 
did not know 
what to say or do. 
So for eight long 
days he worried 
himself over it, 
and his ministers | 
and mandarins  : 
wondered why he 
walked so often 
under the willow 
trees. 

Meanwhile 
little Cherry was ` | 
so unhappy, for -_* 
her new mother, vg 
who loved her 
dearly, begged 
her every day to 
do as the Mandarin wished, and the sons came 
often, and Happy himself, to try and persuade 
her; but Cherry would not be persuaded. 

“ My real, own mother told me she loved 
those pearls best of all," she said, * and the 
Emperor himself shall not persuade me to 
take them from her.” 

Princess Joyous no sooner heard her say 
this than a bright idea crossed her mind. 


But the birds flapped their wings in his eyes so that he only hit a tree. 
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She ordered her chair, and went to call on 
the chief lacy of the late Empress Mother, 
and, with many tears, told her tale : 

* Ah, Royal Madam,” she said, “will you 
not tell the Emperor about this obstinate girl ? 
I have in vain tried to soften my husband. 
Though I have given him many sons, he vill 
not part with his pearls to buy me this little 
Cherry whom I love so dearly. If only the 
Emperor would speak to him for me.” 

Said the Royal 
Lady : 

** This is a truly 
wonderful tale. I 
will tell the Em- 
pero. . Be of 
good cheer, dear 
Princess. Our 

- good Emperor, 
who loved his 
mother so dearly, 
will be sure to 
help you and this 
dutiful girl. Is 
she pretty and 
well-mannered ? " 

“ She is of very 
good manners," 
said Princess 
Joyous, “and her 
mother and father 
were of high birth. 
She is silent as 
the lotus, and 
sweet as the plum, 
but—she has such 
big feet." 

* Dear, dear! 
however did that 
Ze e happen?" 

'"* You see, she 
lost her father, 
and so had to 
work in the rice-fields all day to earn bread 
for her mother." 

* Well, well, I will do what I can.” 

So Princess Jovous went home comforted. 
But she told no one what she had done— 
only anxiously waited to see what would 
happen. 

That very day the Royal Lady kept her 
word. She told the Emperor of the faithful 
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Cherry, who, though she had big feet, had 
virtue and good manners too. 

And the Emperor listened in silence, and, 
when she had finished, he thanked her, and 
said : 

* Be well assured, I will see justice done; 
only keep the story to 
yourself, and I will put 
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shall not die. For the child who will die to 
please her mother, is the Empress our master 
has chosen." 

"Impossible!" said Happy; "she has 
big feet." 

But the heralds and officers would not 
^ listen to him. 

lhey left grand presents 


would do well to 


matters right." "m se GA for Cherry and Prin- 

So she thanked * 9 o o cess Joyous, and told 
him in her turn and 9. - gt »— the angry Mandarin 
wenthome. She g E a = D that they would 
sent a message, m. . soon let him 
however, to f o> know the wed- 
Princess Joyous | TESTA: uos ding day And 
to tell her not to ^. 120074 SFPD LA -*"*. meanwhile, he 


fret, and the 
Princess from 
that hour began 
to hope. But 
the Emperor was so astonished at the tale he 
had heard, he knew not what to say. At 
last he called to him the nine wise men of 
his kingdom, and said : 

“I have chosen an Empress; make reacy 
for the wedding." And they began at once 
to make ready, and no one dared to ask who 
was to be Empress. 

On the morning of the ninth day, a beauti- 
ful procession left the Emperor's city and 
entered the town. Crowds followed it, curious 
to know where the bride lived. 

Poor little Cherry knew nothing of all 
this; worn out with the Mandarin's bitter 
reproaches, she knelt sobbing at his feet. 

* Will you do as I tell you?" cried Happy. 

But Cherry feebly shook her head. 

“Then you shall die," said Mandarin 
Happy. And he took a sword, and would 
have killed her. But the birds flapped their 
wings in his eyes so that he only hit a tree. 

Before he had time to strike again, shouts 
and a great noisc of music was heard without. 

The Emperor's heralds stopped at the 
Yamen of Mandarin Happy. and when he 
went to receive them you may guess his 
surprise. 

The Emperor wanted to know if Cherry 
was still obstinate. 

“ Yes,” said Happy. ‘‘ Wait but a moment 
and she will be dead." 

“ Nay, said the Emperor's officers, “ she 


Cherry was borne out through the streets to the Emperor's town. 


— M be careful how 
he treated the 
bride-elect. 


“ As for the pearls, the Emperor will buy 
them of you, in order that the bride's mother 
may be left to possess them in peace." 

This last message brought happiness toall in 
the house. Little Cherry cared not what hap- 
pened so long as her mother was happy, and 
Princess Joyous was pleased tosee her pleased. 

For some days they waited; then a good 
day came and Cherry was borne out through 
the streets to the Emperor's town. On and 
on through fine palaces and gardens till, at 
eventide, she reached the Palace. and the 
wedding was held. 

After the wedding-feast was over, the 
Emperor took Cherry down to the Willow tree 
who first told him about her. There, in the 
starlight, she told him all her story, and the 
Emperor listened well pleased; for she did 
not speak ill of any one, even of those who 
had ill-treated her. 

Then he heard of her mother’s dream, and 
promised her a home near the Palace. And 
when, with trembling lips, Cherry reminded 
him of her want of beauty, the Emperor 
answered her: 

“The big feet matter little, virtue matters 
much. The girl who would die for love of 
her mother honours the Emperor himself by 
her love.” 

Then the Birds of Thought flew home well 
pleased to Mai, and Cherry and her mother 
and tue Emperor lived long and happily. 
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The sleep of the Gods. 
From the Painting by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. 


PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS. 
Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.—4A Hin! lo Poor Painters— Pol-botlers and their Makers. 


Born in London in 1858, 

Gin €^ ima Arthur Hacker became a 
=y student at the Royal 
Academy when he was seventeen. As 
Millais said when he presided for the first and 
only time at the annual banquet, so soon to 
be followed by his death : “I received here 
a free education as an artist—an advantage 
any lad may enjoy who can pass a qualifying 
examination, and I owe 
the Academy a debt of 
gratitute I can never repay." 
This qualifying examina- 
tion isa full-length drawing 
from a Greek statue care- 
fully shaded, with another 
drawing showing the ana- 
tomy of the figure. It is a 
matter of three or four 
months’ hard grind, and 
brings out the faculty for 
taking pains, for not only 
has the drawing to be very 


trick which can only be acquired by prac- 
tice. 

Many clever students have had to try two 
and even three times before they have sent in 
a drawing acceptable to the Academicians. 
Arthur Hacker was successful at the first 
attempt. He was a student at a time when 
attention was directed to the training given in 
the Paris studios, and thither he went at the 
end of three years spent in 
the Academy Schools to the 
atelier Bonnat, where he 
worked hard for two vears. 
And students do work hard 
in Paris, for they begin at 
eight in the morning, work- 
ing totwelve. Then comes 
the breakfast-lunch,which is 
taken in some cheap café, 
where you get four or five 
courses for a franc, includ- 
ing a glass of vin ordinaire. 

Work goes on again from 


accurate, but the modelling : AT up» two till five, and again in 

must be intelligently and : ee the evening, and though 
: Sz » 

delicately rendered, and to Q D» there are students' balls and 


do this the drawing must 


Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. 


parties, and outings to Fon- 


be stippled very finely, a From a Photo by Brown, Barnes, and Bell, Lendon. tainebleau, a Paris student- 
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The relics of the brave, 


From the Painting by Arthur Hacker, 


ship is a time of unremitting hard work, with 
the added problem of making both ends 
meet. 

Manyastudent hasstarved inanapparfement 
at the top of one of those large houses which 
in Paris house so many families, in order to 
take advantage of the training offered by the 
Beaux Arts or Julien's, and though, when 
you look back upon those days from the 
standpoint of success they seem bathed in 
the colour of romance, the hard work, neglect, 
poverty, and unsatisfied longing of frustrated 
ambition is bitter indeed at the time. 

Mr. Hacker has lived to work out some of 
the ideas which came to him doubtless in his 
student days, and from dreaming of fame to 
winning the guerdon the time has been very 
short, for at the early age of thirty-five the 
Academy elected him to an Associateship ; 
and, furthermore, two years ago purchased 
his large picture (now in the Tate Gallery) 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
Between two and three thousand pounds is 
spent annually in 


pictures and «s ulpture, 


A.R.A. 


interest on the money left to the Academy 
by the sculptor, Sir Francis Chantrey. 

Mr. Hacker is much sought after for por- 
traits, and this years Academy will see no 
subject-picture from his hands. We shall 
give in a subsequent number a reproduction 
of his most charming portrait of that clever 
artist, Miss Ethel Wright. This picture hangs 
in Mr. Hacker’s studio. The sitter gave him 
as many as fifty sittings, and the result is that 
the portrait has a subtle charm about it which 
is not always found in all great portraits. 

Mr. Hacker ought to be a happy man, for 
he has found customers for all his important 
pictures, and this is a great stimulus to ever- 
increasing effort. It takes away one’s belief in 
oneself to find one’s work returning time after 
time to adorn the studio walls or litter the place, 
the frames having been used for newer works. 
‘The painter who can make a collection of his 
own pictures, as did Cerot and our own 
Linnell, must have an abundance of belief in 
himself, for painting for posterity is a poor 
business. Recognition is so stimulating. 


The Annunciation, 


From the Painting by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. 
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Seeing, 


From the Painting by V, Tojetti, 


Now that adversity is 
quickening the commercial 
instincts of artists to such an 
extent, it is surprising that none of them have 
thought of the possibility of turning to ac- 
count the competition for tourist traffic that 
exists among rising pleasure resorts. Instead 
of building a cheap pier, ora skimpv parade, 
the local authorities might offer free house 
room to a band of artists on condition that 
they painted local scenery in its best dress, 
and exhibited their pictures in London and 
other big cities as bait for the holiday maker. 


A Hint to Poor 
Painters. 
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Certainly the constant advertisement given to 
Cornwall by the artists has greatly increased 
the visitors to the Delectable Duchy. 

Newlyn was the first spot to be discovered. 
First one and then another became enamoured 
of the light of the quaint Mount's Bay fishing 
village, ** with its long and equable moods of 
grey," and now the Newlyn school of painters 
is famous throughout the world, bringing to 
the village pilgrims from manv quarters of the 
globe. 

St. Ives was next taken up by the fraternity, 
and Sennen followed. Mr, H. S, Tuke and 


Hearing. 
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Mr. Ayerst Ingram discovered Falmouth, and 
similar service has been rendered to Polperro 
and Looe. Mr. P. Fletcher-Watson, the 
President of the Australian Academy, is now 
exploiting Fowey, and his pictures proclaim 
a beauty that the little old town itself never 
suspected. 

Is it known who invented the 
term pot-boiler? The man 
was inspired who did, for no 
other phrase is so terse and expressive. 
It is, as Martin Tupper would say, “ a volumn 
in a word." 


Pot-Boilers and 
their Makers. 
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Tasting. 


From the Painting by V, Tojetti. 
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Smelling. 


From the Painting by V. Tojetti. 


What is a pot-boiler? some reader may 
ask. It is easier to say what is a “ boiler " 
than define what constitutes one. An R.A. 
can paint one as well as your “ stony-broke ` 
artist who is forced to. Here is, perhaps, to 
be found the root idea of the term; the work 
turned out to suit some particular market, 
and therefore to effect an immediate sale. 

Reader, you perhaps have no idea what it 
means to have to turn your brains into 
current coin of the realm—to find someone 
who will give you gold, or, at all events, 
silver, in return for paint. An old French 
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teacher wrote up in his a/e/zer for the benefit 
of his pupils: ** The difficulty of art is not in 
the painting, but in the selling." If you par- 
ticularly want to sell a thing nobody wants to 
buy it, and a *pot-boiler " is just the work 
that is supposed to be at once marketable. 

There are two classes of ‘ boilers.’ There 
is the clever, butat the 
same time *' cheap," 
piece of work turned 
off to suit a chromo- 
lithographer, a Christ- 
mas card publisher, 
or a religious paper, 
and there is the trade 
“ boiler,” turned out 
to suit the East-end 
dealer, to be sent 
into the provinces or 
abroad. These trade 
pot-boilers are the 
work of a class of 
painter who can do 
nothing else, and in 
their way theseboilers 
are very complete. 
You have your purple 
mountains, blue sky 
(very blue indeed), 
with white clouds, 
water in the fore- 
ground, with a birch 
tree hanging over it, 
and all these items 
are put in with a cer- 
tainty which denotes 
the master. Try to 
do one, and you will 
ignominiously fail. 
There is an art in the 
work—though it may 
not beartistic—which 
can only be acquired 
by long practice. 
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they just earned enough to exist; but there 
were others who, having become artists with- 
out any real capacity, were forced into this 
line of work because they could not paint 
anything better. 

Huckle would buy in work from outsiders, 
and on Saturday you might see men or their 
wives with bundles of 
these ** boilers " under 
their arms—the work 
of the week—which 
they were exchang- 
ing for the dealers 
money. And hard- 
earned money, too, 
for the prices were re- 
gulated by the size, the 
smallest bringing the 
painter no more than 
six shillings a dozen. 

The millboards 
upon which these pot- 
boilers were painted 
were nailed up in 
long rows, so that the 
skies could all be put 
in at once, then the 
clouds and moun- 
tains, then the water, 
and finally the trees; 
consequently a man 
in good practice 
might get through a 
couple of dozen in a 
day. 

These “boilers ” 
were done after regu- 
lar patterns, for it 
was not to be ex- 
pected that the artist 
could be original in 
cach one. Indeed he 
never attempted to, 
but had a sample card 


Feeling. a 
Some years ago containing perhaps a 
: From the Painting by V. Toje:ti. : 
the largest dealer in dozen designs, and 
“ boilers” was a man named Huckle, who the dealer ordered so many dozens of certain 


kept a shop and factory in Bloomsbury. He 
had several men regularly in his employ 
turning out sham Landseers, Coopers, and 
work after other popular artists. These men 
had often come to this through drink, and 


ones which he found were saleable patterns. 
The smaller sizes are often sold at country 
fairs framed in common mouldings for a 
shilling each, though they probably brought 
the painter of them no more than fourpence. 


Copyright, 1898, by Photographische Gesellschaft. 
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From the Painting by Arturo Picci. 


Victoria Embankment, London, by night. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


Tue picturesque effect of London by night 
must often have struck the pedestrian, but 
unless depicted by a painter, it has not been 
faithfully reproduced for us until Mr. Paul 
A. Martin made it a subject for photographic 
study. His earliest efforts were far from 
successful. For one thing, he was an experi- 
menter in an entirely new direction, and had 
no data on which to work. No one, indeed, 
had before attempted to take photographs by 
night, and the ques:ion of the proper plates to 
use, or the length of exposure, were matters 
to be found out by experience—an experience 
which it must be at once said, was, in his 
case, fruitful of personal discomfort. 

Mr. Martin rarely used a tripod while on 
his pictorial prowl after dusk, as he generally 
discovered something available on which to rest 
his camera. For this class of work he found 
it most convenient to use a “Facile " hand 
camera, covered with a strong leather case, 
which renders it weather-proof, and does not 
attract too much attention. The plates used 
were principally isochromatic medium, stop 
SiS, and the exposures varied from ten to 


forty-five minutes, according to the amount 
of light left in the sky, and the definiteness 
desired in the negative. 

It is very important to know the exact 
time when these night studies can be 
taken with success, and Mr. Martin had to 
make several experiments before arriving 
at reliable conclusions. The best time for a 
good general effect is when there is just a 
suspicion of light left in the sky to throw 
towering objects into relief, but not sufficient 
light to make them distinct of themselves. 
It is this vanishing ghost of daylight which 
enables the negative to retain the landscape 
effect, without which the various lights would 
appear like holes cut in a black surface. 

Very bright moonlight will also answer the 
purpose, but not so well as the least perceptible 
trace of daylight. The result of this is, that 
by twilight—and twilight in its dying stages, 
too—the necessary exposure is from ten to 
twelve minutes only ; but even in the brightest 
moonlight an exposure of from half-an-hour 
to three-quarters would be necessary to secure 
the same picture. 


Snow is naturally of great 
assistance, owing to the re- 
flected light it lends to the 
scene, and for a similar 
reason it is invariably the 
case that the best results can 
be obtained on wet nights, 
or when it is possible to 
obtain a sheet of water in 
the foreground. 

Two anecdotes which Mr. 
Martin relates of his experi- 
ences are worth repeating ; 
the one illustrating a curious 
scientific fact, and the 
other one of the amenities 
of our social machinery. 

Whentak- 
ing the view 
of Wands- 
worth Com- 
mon by 
moon light, 
the shadow 
of a tree was 
so clearly 
outlined on 
the snow- 
covered 
ground, that 
it stood out 
in perfect 
detail, and 
would have 
been most 
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Cleopatra's Needle. 


accurately 
reproduced 
if the pho- 
tograph 
could have 
been taken 
by  instan- 
taneous ex- 
posure. But 
the moon is 
heedless 
of photo- 
graphers, 
and, calmly 
pursuing her 
nightly 
round, sent 
the shadow 
of the tree on a contrary 
march, the effect of which 
was to blurr the impression 
on the plate, as if it had been 
subjected to a forty minutes’ 
exposure. 

A somewhat similar in- 
stance to this occurred in the 
taking of Westminster clock 
tower, when the big hand 
travelled such a distance 
that no trace of it occurs 
in the negative, whereas the 
small hand, remaining com- 
paratively still, has left 
a distinct record, but too 
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The House left sitting. 


faint, I fear, to survive the process of repro- 
duction. 

Mr. Martin’s other anecdote refers to the 
taking of Trafalgar Square on a wet night. 
It is the only occasion on which he has 
incladed a figure in his studics, and then it 
was quite accidentally. When he developed 
the plate he found that he had secured the 
clearly defined figure of a policeman standing 
by the Nelson Column. As the exposure 
lasted twenty minutes, the representative of 
the majesty of the law must have remained 
on exactly the same spot during the entire 
period. 

'Buses, many of which make a halt at this 
spot, have left not a trace, nor is there a sign 
of any other figure, so that it is evident the 
policeman must have been 
there the whole time and 
motionless ! 

A weak developer is the 
best to use for these night 
photographs; and in print- 
ing, carbon workers can 
secure some striking effects 
by using dark blue, black. 
or seagreen, on  toned 
papers. 

The essential characteris- 
tics of the photographer who 
would desire to emulate Mr. 
Martin is that he be im- 
pervious to cold, to rain, 
and to discomfort of all 
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sorts, not excluding the 
remarks of the small boy 
and the cabman. 

Assuming this, Mr. Mar- 
tin's success opens up a new 
field for the amateur, which 
should prove fruitful of 
striking results in the near 
future. 

As I have said, the best 
pictures. are obtaincl on 
wet nights, for the refl.cted 
light has a very charming 
effect. The length cf the 
exposure is so great that the 
negative does not retain an 
impression of moving ob- 
jects—a fortunate circum- 
stance—for were it otherwise, night scenes 
in London would be almost an impossibility 

Mr. Martin's first effort was made on the 
—FEmbankment by the Cleopatras Needle, 
Ilungerford Bridge looming in the distance. 
He chose a dark night for his purpose, and 
the needle barely stood out against the 
gloomy background, but the long row of 
lamps shone brilliantly in the perspective, the 
reflection from them dancing temptingly in 
the water. It was a very cold, windy night, 
and, as he rested the hand camera on the 
stone coping so as to obtain the desired view, 
he had to protect it from movement by 
adopting an almost statuesque attitude 
himself, owing to the gusty wind. 

He decided to try the result of an exposure 
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of half-an-hour, as he as- 
sumed that a fairly lengthy 
one was necessary. That 
half hour, he declares, was 
quite the lengthiest that he 
has ever experienced in his 
life. It was a bitterly cold 
night, and while this caused 
him much discomfort, it had 
the consoling effect of 
relieving him from the 
attention which might other- 
wise have been bestowed on 
his watchfulness. With tlie 
exception of an occasional 
policeman, who wondered 
if his peculiar attitude was 
preparatory to a suicidal intent, and who had 
to be assured that the camera was not an 
infernal machine, few took any notice of him 
as they hurried onward. When the exposure 
was at length finished, and the period of 
development had arrived, he found to his dis- 
gust the plate had become hopelessly fogged. 

The next time he tried isochromatic plates. 
Unfortunately, however, while the Needle was 
perfectly visible on the negative, the lamps 
were at fault, and looked like an astronomic 
study of Saturn surrounded by his rings. 

Then he experimented with backed plates ; 
but, although the lamps and the Needle now 
assumed proper proportions. the plate ex- 
hibited curious horizontal lines of light which 
he was at a loss to account for. 

This new puzzle gave way at length to his 
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assiduous study, for in trying to recall his 
expericnces when watching the camera on the 
Embankment, it suddenly occurred to him that 
among the inciden'sof the evening was the con- 
tinuous passing of hansoms, and the search 
lights must have been the rays from the lamps 
they carried. l'eeble as these usually are—too 
feeble to disclose the unwary pedestrian to 
the view of the driver as a rule—they assume 
abnormal proportions on the plate of a 
camera which is left exposed to them. 

As somebody long ago has remarked, we 
learn best by our failures, and the series of 
fiascos which Mr. Martin had been at such 
pains to experience, had taught him exactly 
Low notto do it, so that his next attempt, 
when he knew exactly the necessary condi- 
tions to obtain the desired effect at all times, 
from twilight to the darkest 
night, and also under the 
moonlight, met with suc- 
cess, and enabled him to 
secure the splendid serics 
of night studies, entitled 
“ London Under Gaslight,” 
which illustrate this article, 
and which won for him the 
Royal Photographic 
Society’s medal. 

The majority of them 
we reproduce by permis- 
sion of the  Autotype 
Company, New Oxford 
Street, the proprietors of 
the copyright. 


By E. AND H. HERON. 


No. VI—THE STORY OF 


Lookine through the notes of Mr. Flaxman 
Low, one sometimes catches through the 
steel-blue hardness of facts, the pink flush of 
romance, or more often the black corner of a 
horror unnameable. The following story 
may serve as an instance of the latter. Mr. 
Low not only unravelled the mystery at Yand, 
but at the same time justified his life-work to 
M. Thierry, the well-known French critic and 
philosopher. 

At the end of a long conversation, M. 
Thierry, arguing from his own standpoint as 
a materialist, had said : 

“The factor in the human economy which 
you call ‘soul’ 
cannot he 


placed.” 

‘tl adimit 
that,” replied 
Low. “* Yet. 
when a man 
dies, is there 
not one factor 


unaccounted 
lor in the 
change that 
comes upon 
him? Yes! For 
though his body 
still exists, it 
rapidly falls to 
pieces, which 
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proves that that has gone which held it to- 
gether." 

The Frenchman laughed, and shifted 
ground. 

“ Well, for my part, I don't believe in 
ghosts! Spirit manifestations, occult pheno- 
mena—is not this the ashbin into which a 
certain clique shoot everything they can- 
not understand, or for which they fail to 
account? " 

“Then what should you say to me, 
Monsieur, if I told you that I have passed a 
good portion of my life in investigating this 
particular ashbin, and have been lucky enough 
to sort a small 
part of its con- 
tents with toler- 
able success ? " 
replied Flax- 
man Low. 

“Thesubject 
is doubtless in- 
teresting—but I 
should like to 
have some per- 


his 


sonal experi- 
ence in the 
matter," . said 
Thierry du- 
biously. 

VIL am at 


present investi- 


* Copyright, 1898, by E, and H. Heron, in the United States of America. 
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gating a most singular case," said Low. 
'* [fave you a day or two to spare? " 

Thierry thought for a minute or more. 

“I am grateful," he replied. *' But, forgive 
me, is it a convincing ghost? "' 

* Come with me to Yand and see. I have 
been there once already, and came away for the 
purpose of procuring information from MSS. 
to which I have the privilege of access, for I 
confess that the phenomena at Yand lie alto- 
gether outside any former experience of mine.” 

Low sank back into his 
chair with his hands 
clasped behind his $4 
head—a favourite E 
position of his—and 
the smoke of his long 
pipe curled up lazily à 
into the golden face Cuv 
of an Isis, which E 
stood behind him on 
a bracket. ‘Thierry, 
glancing across, was 
struck by the strange 
likeness between the 
faces of the Egyptian 
goddess and this 
scientist of the nine- 
teenth century. On 
both rested the calm, 
mysterious  abstrac- 
tion of some un- 
fathomable thought. 
As he looked, he de- 
cided. 

“I have three days 
to place at your dis- 


posal." 
“I thank youheart- 
ily,” replied Low. 


“To be associated 

with so brilliant a logician as yourself in an 
inquiry of this nature is more than I could 
have hoped for! The material with which I 
have to deal is so elusive, the whole subject is 
wrapped in such obscurity and hampered by 
so much prejudice, that I can find few really 
qualified persons who care to approach these 
investigations seriously. I go down to Yand 
this evening, and hope not to leave without 
clearing up the mystery. You will accom- 
pany me?" | 
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There tottered slowly down the stairs the figure of a man. 
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* Most certainly. Meanwhile pray tell me 
something of the affair." 

* Briefly the story is as follows. Some 
weeks ago I went to Yand Manor House at 
the request of the owner, Sir George Black- 
burton, to see what I could make of the 
events which took place there. All they 
complain of is the impossibility of remaining 
in one room,—the dining-room.” 

* What then is he like, this M. le Spook ? " 
asked the Frenchman, laughing. 

* No one has ever seen him, or for that 
matter heard him." 
“Then how—— 

“ You can't see him, nor hear 
him, nor smell him," went on 
Low, *but you can feel him 
and—taste him!” 

“Mon Dieu! But this is 
singular! Is he then of so bad 
a flavour ? ” 

“ You shall taste for your- 
self," answered Flaxman Low 
smiling. ‘After a 
certain hour no one 
can remain in the 
room, they are simply 
crowded out.” 

“ But who crowds 
them out?" asked 
Thierry. 

“ That is just what 
I hope we may dis- 
cover to-night or to- 
morrow.” 

The last train that 
night dropped Mr. 
Flaxman Low and his 
companion at a little 
station near Yand. 
It was late, but a 
trap in waiting soon carried them to the 
Manor House. The big bulk of the build- 
ing stood up in absolute blackness before 
them. 

“ Blackburton was to have met us, but I 
suppose he has not yet arrived,” said Low. 
“ Hullo! the door is open,” he added as he 
stepped into the hall. 

Beyond a dividing curtain they now per- 
ceived a light. Passing behind this curtain 
they found themselves at the end of the long 
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hall, the wide staircase opening up in front 
of them. 

* But who is this?" exclaimed Thierry. 

Swaying and stumbling at every step, there 
tottered slowly down the stairs the figure of a 
man. He looked as if he had been drinking, 
his face was livid, and his eyes sunk into his 
head. 

“Thank Heaven you've come! 
you outside,” he said in a weak voice. 

“It's Sir George Blackburton,” said Low, 
as the man lurched forward and pitched into 
his arms. 

They laid him down on the rugs and tried 
to restore consciousness. 

* He has the air of being drunk, but it is 
not so," remarked Thierry. * Monsieur has 
had a bad shock of the nerves. See the 
pulses drumming in his throat." 

In a few minutes Blackburton opened his 
eyes and staggered to his feet. 

“Come. Icould not remain there alone. 
Come quickly." 

They went rapidly across the hall, Black- 
burton leading the way down a wide passage 
to a double-leaved door, which, after a per- 
ceptible pause, he threw open, and they all 
entered together. 

On the great table in the centre stood an 
extinguished lamp, some scattered food, and 
a big, lighted candle. But the eyes of all 
three men passed at once to a dark recess 
beside the heavy, carved chimnevpiece, where 
a rigid shape sat perched on the back of a 
huge, oak chair. 

Flaxman Low snatched up the candle and 
crossed the room towards it. 

On the top of the chair, with his feet upon 
the arms, sat a powerfully built young man 
huddled up. His mouth was open, and his 
eyes twisted upwards. Nothing further could 
be seen from below but the ghastly pallor of 
cheek and throat. 

“Who is this?" cried Low. Then he 
laid his hand gently on the man's knee. 

At the touch the figure collapsed in a 
heap upon the floor, the gaping. set, terrified 
face turned up to theirs. 

* He's dead!" said Low after a hasty 
examination. ‘I should say he's been dead 
some hours." 

* Oh, Lord! 


I heard 


Poor Batty!" groaned Sir 
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George, who was entirely unnerved. ‘I’m 
glad you've come." 

“Who is he?” said Thierry, “and what 
was he doing here?" 

* He's a gamekeeper of mine. He was 
always anxious to try conclusions with the 
ghost, and last night he begged me to lock 
him in here with food for twenty-four hours. 
I was opposed to it, but then I thought it 
anything happened while he was in here 
alone, it would interest you. Who could 
imagine it would end like this? " 

“When did you find him?" asked Low. 

"Ionly got here from my mother's half- 
an-hour ago. ] turned on the light in the 
hall and came in here with a candle. Asl 
entered the room, the candle went out, and— 
and—I think I must be going mad." 

“ Tell us everything vou saw," urged Low. 

“ You will think I am beside myself ; but as 
the light went out and I sank almost paralysed 
into an armchair, I saw two barred eyes 
looking at me!" 

“ Barred eyes? What do you mean?” 

“ Eyes that looked at me through thin verti- 
cal bars, like the bars of a cage. What'sthat?" 

With a smothered yell Sir George sprang 
back. He had approached the dead man and 
declared something had brushed his face. 

“ You were standing on this spot under the 
overmantel. I will remain here. Meantime, 
my dear Thierry, I feel sure you will help 
Sir George to carry this poor fellow to some 
more suitable place," said Flaxman Low. 

When the dead body of the young game- 
keeper had been carried out, Low passed 
slowly round and about the room.. At length 
he stood under the old carved overmantel, 
which reached to the ceiling and projected 
boldly forward in quaint heads of satyrs and 
animals. One of these on the side nearest 
the recess represented a griffin with a flanged 
mouth. Sir George had been standing 
directly below this at the moment when he 
felt the touch on his face. Now alone in the 
dim, wide room, Flaxman Low stood on the 
same spot and waited. "The candle threw 
its dull yellow rays on the shadows which 
scemed to gather closer and wait also. 
Presently a distant door banged, and Low, 
leaning forward to listen, distinctly felt some- 
thing on the back of his neck! 
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He swung round. There was nothing! 
He searched carefully on all sides, then put 
his hand up to the griffins head. Again 
came the same soft touch, this time upon his 
hand, as if something had floated past on the 
air. 

This was definite. The gritlin's 
located it. Taking the candle to examine 
more closely, Low found four long black 
hairs depending from the jagged fangs. 
He was detaching them when Thierry 
reappeared. 

* We must get Sir George away as 
soon as possible," he said. 

* Yes, we must take him away, I 
fear," agreed Low. “Our investiga- 
tion must be put off till to-morrow." 

On the following day they re- 
turned to Yand. It was a large . 
country - house, pretty and old- 
fashioned, with latticed windows and 
deep gables, that looked out between 
tall shrubs and across lawns set with 
beaupots, where peacocks sunned 
themselves on the velvet turf. The 
church spire peered over the trees to 
one side; and an old wall covered 
with ivy and creeping plants, and 
pierced at intervals with arches, 
alone separated the gardens from 
the churchyard. 

The haunted room lay at the back of the 
house. It was square and handsome, and 
furnished in the style of the last century. 
The oak overmantel reached to the ceiling, 
and a wide window, which almost filled one 
side of the room, gave a view of the west door 
of the church. 

Low stood for a moment at the open win- 
dow, looking out at the level sunlight which 
flooded the lawns and parterres. 

“ See that door sunk in the church wall to 
the left?” said Sir George’s voice at his 
elbow. “That is the door of the family 
vault. Cheerful outlook, isn't it? " 

“I should like to walk across there pre- 
sently,” remarked Low. 

“What! Into the vault? " asked Sir 
George, with a harsh laugh. ‘I'll take you 
if you like. Anything else I can show you 
or tell you? " 


* Yes. Last night I found this hanging 
Vol. V.—38. 


head 


“I saw two barred eyes looking at me.” 


from the griffin's head," said Low, producing 


* It must have 
Do 


the thin wisp of black hair. 
touched your cheek as you stood below. 
you know to whom it can belong?" 

«Its a woman's hair! No, the only 
woman who has been in this room to my 
knowledge for months is an old servant with 
grey hair, who cleans it," returned Black- 
burton. “I'm sure it was not here when I 
locked Batty in." 

* [t is human hair, exceedingly coarse and 
long uncut," said Low; “but it is not neces- 
sarily a woman's." 

“It is not mine at any rate, for I'm sandy ; 
and poor Batty was fair. Goodnight; I'll 
come round for you in the morning." 

Presently, when the night closed in, 
Thierry and Low settled down in the 
haunted room to await developments. They 
smoked and talked deep into the night. 
A big lamp burned brightly on the table, 
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and the surroundings looked homely and 
desirable. 

Thierry made a remark to that effect, adding 
that perhaps the ghost might see fit to omit 
his usual visit. 

" Experience goes to prove that ghosts 
have a cunning habit of choosing persons 
either credulous or excitable to experiment 
upon," he added. 

To M. Thierry's surprise, Flaxman Low 
agreed with him. 

“ They certainly choose suit- 
able persons.” he said, 
“that is, not credulous 
persons, but those 
whose senses are 
sufficiently keen 
to detect the 
presence of a 
spirit. In my 
own investiga- 
tions, I try to 
eliminate what 
you would call 
the supernatural 
element. Ideal 
with these myste- 
rious affairs as 
far as possible on 
material lines." 
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board, drew a tumblerful from the syphon. 


“Pah! What an abominable taste !”’ 

* What? The seltzer?” 

* Not at all!" returned the Frenchman 
irritably. * I have not touched it yet. Some 


horrible fly has flown into my mouth, I sup- 
pose. Pah! Disgusting!” 

‘What is it like?” asked Flaxman Low, 
who was at the moment wiping his own 
mouth with his handkerchief. 

"Like? As if some repul- 
sive fungus had burst 
in the mouth.” 

“Exactly. I 
perceive it also. 
I hope you are 
about to be con- 


vinced.” 
* What? " ex- 
claimed Thierry, 


turning his big 
figure round and 
. Staring at Low. 
“You don't 
mean P 
As he spoke 
the lamp sud- 
denly went out. 
* Why, then, 
have you put the 


tf» 


“Then what lamp out at such 
do you say of a moment?” 
Batty's death? cried Thierry. 
He died of fright “I have not 
—simply." putitout. Light 

“I hardly | 3 the candle beside 
think so. The TYPUM v TET oe VET youon the table.” 
manner of his ee f: nA 7 Low heard the 


"ade i A 
death agrees in “aes 
a peculiar man- 
ner with what we 
know of the ter- 
rible history of this room. He died of fright 
and pressure combined. Did you hear the 
doctor’s remark? It was significant. He 
said: ‘The indications are precisely those I 
have observed in persons who have been 
crushed and killed in a crowd ! ' ” 

“That is sufficiently curious, I allow. I 
see that it is already past two o'clock. Iam 
thirsty; I will have a little seltzer.” Thierry 
rose from his chair, and, going to the side- 
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A strangling bellow of pain and fear followed. 


— Frenchman's 
grunt of satisfac- 
tion as he found 
the candle, then 
the scratch of a match. It sputtered and went 
out. Another match and another behaved in 
the same manner, while Thierry swore freely 
under his breath. 

“Let me have your matches, Monsieur 
Flaxman; mine are, no doubt, damp," he 
said at last. 

Low rose to feel his way across the room. 
The darkness was dense. 

“Tt is the darkness. of Egypt, —it may be 
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felt. Where then are you, my dear 
friend ? " he heard Thierry saying, but 
the voice seemed a long way off. 

“I am coming," he answered, 
* but it's so hard to get along." 

After Low had spoken the 
words, their meaning struck 
him. He paused and tried to 
realise in what part of the room 
he was. The silence was pro- 
found, and the growing sense of 
oppression seemed like a night- 
mare. Thierry's voice sounded 
again, faint and receding. 

“Iam suffocating. Monsieur 
Flaxman, where are you? I 
am near the door. Ach!" 

A strangling bellow of pain 
and fear followed, that scarcely 
reached Low through the thick- 
ening atmosphere. 

‘Thierry, what is the matter 
with you?” he shouted. “ Open 
the door." 

But there was no answer. 
What had become of Thierry in 
that hideous, clogging gloom! 
Was he also dead, crushed in 
some ghastly fashion against 
the wall? What was this? 

The air had become palpable to the touch, 
heavy, repulsive, with the sensation of cold, 
humid flesh! 

Low pushed out his hands with a mad 
longing to touch a table, a chair, anything but 
this clammy, swelling softness that thrust 
itself upon him from every side, baffling him 
and filling his grasp. 

He knew now that he was absolutely alone 
—struggling against what ? 

His feet were slipping in his wild efforts to 
feel the floor—the dank flesh was creeping 
upon his neck, his cheek—his breath came 
short and labouring as the pressure swung 
him gently to and fro, helpless, nauseated ! 

The clammy flesh crowded upon him like 
the bulk of some fat, horrible creature; then 
came a stinging pain on the cheek. Low 
clutched at something—there was a crash 
and a rush of air 

The next sensation of which Mr. Flaxman 
Low was conscious was one of deathly sick- 


There was a crash and a rush of air. 


ness. He was lying on wet grass, the wind 
blowing over him, and all the clean, whole- 
some smells of the open air in his nostrils. 
He sat up and looked about him. Dawn 
was breaking windily in the east, and by its 
light he saw that he was on the lawn of Yand 
Manor House. The latticed window of the 
haunted room above him was open. He 
tried to remember what had happened. He 
took stock of himself, in fact, and slowly 
felt that he still held something clutched in 


.his right hand — something dark-coloured, 


slender, and twisted. It might have been a 
long shred of bark or the cast skin of an 
adder—it was impossible to see in the dim 
light. 

After an interval the recollection of Thierry 
recurred to him. Scrambling to his feet, he 
raised himself to the window sill and looked 
in. Contrary to his expectation, there was 
no upsetting of furniture; everything re- 
mained in position as when the lamp went 
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Thierry leapt to his feet, fending off an imaginary blow with his arm. 


out. His own chair and the one Thierry had 
occupied were just as when they had arisen 
from them. But there was no sign of Thierry. 

Low jumped in by the window. There 
was the tumbler full of seltzer, and the litter 
of matches about it. He took up Thierry’s 
box of matches and struck a light. It flared, 
and he lit the candle with ease. In fact, 
everything about the room was perfectly 
normal; all the horrible conditions pre- 


vailing but a couple of hours ago had 


disappeared. 

But where was Thierry? Carrying the 
lighted candle, he passed out of the door and 
searched in the adjoining rooms. In one of 
them, to his relief, he found the Frenchman 
sleeping profoundly in an armchair. 

Low touched his arm. Thierry leapt to 
his feet, fending off an imaginary blow with 
his arm. Then he turned his scared, face on 
Low. 
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“What! You, Monsieur Flaxman! 
How have you escaped ? " 
“I should rather ask you how you 
escaped," said Low, smiling at the 
havoc the night's experiences had 
worked in his friend's looks and 
spirits. 
“I was crowded out of the room 
against the door. That infernal 
thing — what was it? — with its 
damp, swelling flesh, inclosed 


me!" A shudder of disgust 
stopped him. “I was a fly in 
anaspic. Icould not move. I 


sank into the stifling pulp. The 
air grew thick. Icalled to you, 
but your answers became inaudi- 
ble. Then I was suddenly 
thrust against the door by a huge 
hand—it felt like one, at least. 
I had a struggle for my life, I 
was all but crushed, and then, I 
do not know how, I found my- 
self outside the door. I shouted 
to you in vain. Therefore, as I 
could not help you, I came here, 
and—lI will confess it, my dear 
friend—I locked and bolted the 
door. After some time I went 
again into the hall and listened ; 
but, as I heard nothing, I re- 
solved to wait until daylight and the return of 
Sir George." 

* That's all right," said Low. 
experience worth having." 

“ But, no! Not for me! I do not envy 
you your researches into mysteries of this 
abominable description. I now comprehend 
perfectly that Sir George has lost his nerve 
if he has had to do with this horror. Besides, 
it is entirely impossible to explain these 
things.” 

At this moment they heard Sir George's 
arrival, and went out to meet him. 

* I could not sleep all night for thinking of 
you!" exclaimed Blackburton on seeing 
them ; “and I came along as soon as it was 
light. Something has happened ? ” 

* But certainly something has happened," 
cried M. Thierry shaking his head solemnly ; 
' something of the most bizarre, of the most 
horrible! Monsieur Flaxman, you shall tell 


* It was an 
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Sir George this story. You have been in 
that accursed room all the night, and remain 
alive to tell the tale! " 

As Low came to the conclusion of the 
story Sir George suddenlv exclaimed : 

** You have met with some injury to your 
face, Mr. Low." 

Low turned to the mirror. In the now 
strong light three parallel weals from eye to 
mouth could be seen. 

"[remember a stinging pain like a lash 
on my cheek. What would you say these 
marks were caused by, Thierry?" asked Low. 

Thierry looked at them and shook his 
head. 

" No one in their senses would venture to 
offer any explanation of the occurrences of 
last night," he replied. 

“ Something of this sort, do you think? " 
asked Low again, putting down the object he 
held in his hand on the table. 

Thierry took it up and described it aloud. 

“ A long and thin object of a brown and 
yellow colour and twisted like a sabre-bladed 
corkscrew,” then he started slightly and 
glanced up at Low. 

“Its a human nail, l'imagine," suggested 
Low. 

“ But no human being has talons of this 
kind—except, perhaps, a Chinaman of high 
rank." 

“There are no Chinamen about here, nor 
ever have been, to my knowledge," said 
Blackburton shortly. ** I'm very much afraid 
that, in spite of all you have so bravely faced, 
we are no nearer to any rational explanation." 

“ On the contrary, I fancy I begin to see 
my way. I believe, after all, that I may be 
able to convert you, Thierry," said Flaxman 
Low. 

* Convert me ? " 

“ To a belief in the definite aim of my work. 
But you shall judge for yourself. What do 
you make of it so far? I claim that vou 
know as much of the matter as I do." 

* My dear good friend. I make nothing of 
it," returned Thierry, shrugging his shoulders 
and spreading out his hands. ‘ Here we 
have a tissue of unprecedented incidents that 
can be explained on no theory whatever.” 

* But this is definite,” and Flaxman Low 
held up the blackened nai!. 
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* And how do you propose to connect that 
nail with the black hairs—with the eyes that 
looked through the bars of a cage—the fate 
of Batty, with its symptoms of death by pres- 
sure and suffocation—our experience of swell- 
ing flesh, that something which filled and 
filled the room to the exclusion of all else? 
How are you going to account for these things 
by any kind of connected hypothesis ? ” 
asked Thierry, with a shade of irony. | 

“I mean to try," replied Low. 

At lunch time Thierry inquired how the 
theory was getting on. 

“It progresses,’ answered Low. ‘By the 
way, Sir George, who lived in this house for 
some time prior to, say, 1840? He was a 
man—it may have been a woman, but, from 
the nature of his studies, I am inclined to 
think it was a man—who was deeply read in 
ancient necromancy, eastern magic, mes- 
merism, and subjects of a kindred nature. 
And was he not buried in the vault you 
pointed out?” 

* Do you know anything more about him?" 
asked Sir George in surprise. 

“He was I imagine," went on Flaxman 
Low reflectively, “hirsute and swarthy, pro- 
bably a recluse, and suffered from a morbid 
and extravagant fear of death." 

* How do you know all this?” 

“I only asked about it. Am I right?” 

“ You have described my cousin, Sir Gilbert 
Blackburton, in every particular. I can show 
you his portrait in another room." 

As they stood looking at the painting of 
Sir Gilbert Blackburton, with his long melan- 
choly olive face and thick, black beard, Sir 
George went on. '* My grandfather succeeded 
him at Yand. I have often heard my father 
speak of Sir Gilbert, and his strange studies 
and extraordinary fear of death. Oddly 
enough, in the end he died rather suddenly, 
while he was still hale and strong. He pre- 
dicted his own approaching death, and had a 
doctor in attendance for a week or two before 
he died. He was placed in a coffin he had 
had made on some plan of his own and 
buried in the vault. His death occurred in 
1842 or 1843. If vou care to see them I can 
shew you some of his papers, which may 
interest vou." 

Mr. Flaxman Low spent the afternoon over 
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the papers. When evening came, he rose 
from his work with a sigh of content, stretched 
himself, and joined Thierry and Sir George 
in the garden. 

They dined at Lady Blackburton’s, and it 
was late before Sir George found himself 
alone with Mr. Flaxman Low and his friend. 

* Have you formed any opinion about the 
thing which haunts the Manor House?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Thierry elaborated a cigarette, crossed his 
legs, and added: 


Low bent over and raised the left hand gingerly. 


“If you have in truth come to any definite 
cenclusion, pray let us hear it, my dear 
Monsieur Flaxman." 

“ I have reached a very definite and satis- 
factory conclusion," replied Low. ‘ The 
Manor House is haunted by Sir Gilbert 
Blackburton, who died, or, rather, who 
seemed to die, on the 15th of August, 1842." 

“Nonsense! The nail fifteen inches long 
at the least —how do you connect it with Sir 
Gilbert ? " asked Blackburton testily. 
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“I am convinced that it belonged to Sir 
Gilbert," Low answered. 

“ But the long black hair like a woman's?" 

“ Dissolution in the case of Sir Gilbert was 
not complete—not consummated, so to speak 
—as I hope to show you later. Even in the 
case of dead persons the hair and nails have 
been known to grow. By a rough calculation 
as to the growth of nails in such cases, I was 
enabled to indicate approximately the date of 
Sir Gilbert's death. The hair too grew on 
his head." 

“ But the barred eyes? I saw them my- 
self ! " exclaimed the young man. 
“The eyelashes grow also. 

me?” 

“You have, I presume, some theory in 
connection with this?” observed Thierry. 
* [t must be a very curious one.” 

* Sir Gilbert in his fear of death appears to 
have mastered and elaborated a strange and 
ancient formula by which the grosser factors 
of the body being eliminated, the more 
ethereal portions continue to retain the spirit, 
and the body is thus preserved from absolute 
disintegration. In this manner true death 
may be indefinitely. deferred. Secure from 
the ordinary chances and changes of existence, 
this spiritualised body could retain a modified 
life practically for ever.” 

“This is a most extraordinary idea, my 
dear fellow," remarked Thierry. 

* But why should Sir Gilbert haunt the 
Manor House, and one special room ?”’ 

“ The tendency of spirits to return to the 
old haunts of bodily life is almost universal. 
We cannot yet explain the reason of this 
attraction of environment." 

“ But the expansion—the crowding sub- 
stance which we ourselves felt? You cannot 
meet that difficulty,” said Thierry persist- 
ently. 

“Notas fully as I could wish, perhaps. But 
the power of expanding and contracting to a 
degree far beyond our comprehension is a 
well-known attribute of spiritualised matter.” 

“Wait one little moment, my dear Monsieur 
Flaxman,” broke in Thierry's voice after an 
interval; “this is very clever and ingenious 
indeed. As a theory I give it my sincere 
admiration. But proof—proof is what we 
now demand." 


You follow 
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Flaxman Low looked at the two steadily 
incredulous faces. 

“ This,” he said slowly, “is the hair of Sir 
Gilbert Blackburton, and this nail is from the 
little finger of his left hand. You can prove 
my assertion by opening the coffin.” 

Sir George, who was pacing up and down 
the room impatiently, drew up. 

“ I don't like it at all, Mr. Low, I tell you 
frankly. I don't like it at all. I see no 
object in violating the coffin. I am not con- 
cerned to verify this unpleasant theory of 
yours. Ihaveonly one desire; I want to get 
rid of this haunting presence, whatever it is." 

“Tf I am right,” replied Low, “ the opening 
of the coffin and exposure of the remains to 
strong sunshine for a short time will free you 
for ever from this presence." 

In the early morning, when the summer 
sun struck warmly on the lawns of Yand, the 
three men carried the coffin from the vault to 


He left me, all my heart aflame ; 


Soon he returned, his brow sore harried. 
Then from his lips the death blow came: 
ve just found out the maiden's married !”’ 
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a quiet spot among the shrubs where, secure 
from observation, they raised the lid. 

Within the coffin lay the semblance of 
Gilbert Blackburton, maned to the ears with 
long and coarse black hair. Matted eyelashes 
swept the fallen cheeks, and beside the body 
stretched the bony hands, each with its de- 
pendent sheaf of switch-like nails. Low bent 
over and raised the left hand gingerly. 

The little finger was without a nail! 

Two hours later they came back and looked 
again. The sun had in the meantime done its 
work ; nothing remained buta fleshless skele- 
ton and a few half-rotten shreds of clothing. 

The ghost of Yand Manor House has 
never since been heard of. | 

When Thierry bade Flaxman Low good- 
bye, he said: 

* [n time, my dear Monsieur Flaxman, you 
will add another to our sciences. You estab- 
lish your facts too well for my peace of mind." 


We looked into each other's eyes, 


And hand gripped hand in staunchest fashion ; 


True friendship heeds no petty lies, 


Nor lets itself flame into passion. 


** Both of us love her, Jack," I cried. 


* Yet can she both her suitors marry ? 


You ask her first, I’ll stand aside. 
Go, then, my friend 


nay, do not tarry." 


How V a ies 
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WHEN all is said that can be said, the men on 
j foot remain the greatest thing in war; they are 
| the vertebræ in the spine of battle, and without 
| them the other arms are as trunkless limbs, 
The black guns may spit at each other, and the 
glittering squadrons crash together; but it is 
volley firing at five hundred yards that beggars 
| treasuries and alters maps. Just possibly a deci- 

sive campaign might be fought without cavalry 

or artillery ; without infantry it is inconceivable. 

The lightest gun that mules or men ever carried to a mountain top is useless, and even 
dangerous, if cramped in too strait a space. Cavalry notoriously must choose their ground, 
and choose carefully ; but where man may go, there infantry can fight. 

The trooper must sit in his saddle, the gunner stand by his piece, but the infantryman can 
play his part on his feet, or his knees, or flat on the ground; he can kill his man from the 
yard of a ship or the depths of an armchair. Artillery may smite from afar, and horsemen 
slay with cold steel, but the foot soldier, if he cannot make himself felt at such great range, 
nor strike so hard when near, can battle from a distance and at arm’s length with a uniformity 
of power no other arm possesses. Infantry are far less difficult to train, to equip, and to 
feed, than troopers or gunners, and although naturally they exhaust more ammunition than 
cavalry, the difficulty of supplving their wants is infinitestimal compared with that attending 
the action of artillery. 

They cannot move as rapidly as guns or horse, but neither are they so exposed when in 
motion, and surprise cannot find them so defenceless as it would the mounted arms. 

Artillery dare not face them for long alone, cavalry cannot destroy them except at the cost 
of their own destruction—a price none but heroes will pay. Artificial obstacles may hinder 
but cannot hold them permanently, unless defended by men as good as they, and in some- 
thing like proportionate numbers. 

Finally, it is of her infantry that Britain has most reason to be proud, whether they carried 
bill hooks at Senlac, halberds at Lincoln, bows and pikes at Crecy, harquebuses and pikes at 
Zutphen, muskets and pikes at Landen, muskets and bayonets at Minden, or rifles and 
bayonets at Inkermann. There is something in the British temperament peculiarly fitted to 
the slow, grim fighting of infantry, with its relentless advance and its obstinate holding fast 
when checked. 


Apart from his physique, the Britisher has no particular qualification as a cavalier, and 
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he lacks the quick intelligence We 


of the born artilleryman ; but 
give him a rifle and a bayonet, 
and let him have two years' 
training to make a man of him, 
two more to turn him into a 
soldier, and yet two more to 
remind him that he cannot be 
one without the other. If at 
the end of these six years, forty 
score of him cannot face a 
thousand of the best foot 
Europe can produce, then is 
the prowess of the British 
infantry sadly fallen since the 
November day, three and forty 
years ago, when the “Die 
Hards" proved themselves 
the same regiment, if not the 
same individuals, that saved 
Beresford a court-martial and 
won him a peerage on the 
* Fatal Hill " of Albuera: 

But greatly, very greatly, 
has the character of infantry 
fighting changed within the 
past forty years, and a smart 
young staff officer of to-day 
would think it certain calamity 
to follow in battle a general 
bred in the traditions of Colin 
Campbell. And not without 
some reason, for what that 
worthy soldier would have 
damned as unsteadiness is to- 
day accepted as unavoidable. 

The breechloader long since 
robbed the fighting line of its rigidity, the 
magazine has taken from it its precision. 

The man whose mental picture of war is 
coloured with the steel and scarlet pigments 
of Napier and Kinglake would look in vain 
for the meaning of a modern action between 
civilised powers. Here are no dashing 
bayonet charges, no iron-rimmed squares. 
Plenty of hubbub there will be, for as men 
become less warlike war grows noisier; the 
ripping chirp of the pattering rifles, and the 
throb, throb, throb of the guns, followed by 
the outrageous brattle of exploding shells. 
But his eye shall not be so impressed as his 
ear, for although the combat may not, as in 
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Infantry now come into action as if begging grace of their opponents. 


olden time, be canopied in smoke, yet so 
immense, intricate, and far-reaching will be 
the scale of operations that each individual 
hero must play his prowess, lost in the throngs 
of nobodies strung on the cord of discipline. 

Infantry now come into action rather as if 
begging grace of their opponents than seek- 
ing to encompass their destruction. 

The weapons of the infantryman are the 
rifle and the bayonet. ‘The arm supplied to 
our troops, and known as the Lee-Metford 
Rifle, Mark II., is a little over 4ft. long, with 
sword bayonet fixed sft. 15in., and weighs, all 
told, over 1clb. The magazine attachment, 
which is cut off by a mechanical contrivance 
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not supposed to be opened, save when rapidity 
of fire becomes essential, holds ten cartridges, 
rising, when not cut off, into the chamber ; 
each in turn as the rifle is discharged. "The 
rifles of certain Continental armies have no 
mechanism for shutting off the magazine; 
this, one cannot but think, must lead to great 
waste of ammunition; for the best fire 
discipline will not always control soldiers 
when the nervousness of battle has seized 
them. 

The rifle is sighted up to 2800 yards, and 
the bullet has man-killing penetration at over 
that range, but small arms' fire is not a serious 
tactical element at more than a mile; 1500 
yards is the extreme range laid down in the 
Infantry Drill Book for aimed rifle fighting. 
Troops acting on the defensive will usually 
open fire sooner than those moving to the 
attack, for the very good reason that, having 
chosen their position, and acquainted them- 
selves with the ranges, their waste is com- 
paratively limited ; and even if it were not so, 
they can better afford it, having their reserve 
ammunition close at hand. The offensive 
troops must rely almost entirely on what they 
can carry, for the supplies pushed up to a 
hard hit fighting line are necessarily meagre. 

The chief fault of infantry as an instrument 
of warfare is the slowness of its movements, 
both in action and on the line of march. The 
mobility of cavalry and guns allows them to 
be hurried in battle from onc threatened 
point to another, a power denied to infantry. 
Again, it is extremely undesirable that the 
three arms should move by the same route, as 
the slow pace of foot soldiers is ruinously 
fatiguing to troop and battery cattle. 

Although in column of march the main 
body of the infantry would usually find itself 
behind the horses and guns, at night the foot 
must be pushed to the front to supply the 
outposts, the artillery being left entirely in the 
rear as useless and incapable of defending 
itself in the darkness, unless, indeed, units of 
it be told off to cover bridges and detiles, 
where its sweeping fire is always valuable, and 
cannot well be misdirected. 

The cavalry pickets and vedettes are not 
always available for, and are frequently un- 
suitable to, night watches ; so very often the 
sentries thrown forward by the infantry out- 
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posts will be the foremost individuals of the 
whole army. Should the march be resumed 
at daybreak, the pickets will hold their ground 
until the main body has passed through, 
when they rejoin their regiments ; otherwise 
they are relieved about dawn. 

Broadly may it be said, that there are two 
ways in which a battle may arise—from the 
meeting of two armies on the march, or from 
the deliberate advance of one army upon a 
position taken up and defended by the other ; 
but almost always a fight resolves itself into 
the attack of the ostensibly stronger party 
upon the weaker, and should this fail, the 
counter attack of the party which has success- 
fully defended itself. 

The cavalry having found the enemy, and 
the artillery brought him to action, the 
infantryman girds for the fray, and the for- 
ward movement begins. No broad phalanx 
of baycnets advances on the foe. Here and 
there along the whole of the enemy's position 
straggling knots of men run forward, seeking 
cover as they go, and very loth to draw atten- 
tion to themselves by prematurely loosing off 
a round. 

These paltry groups of riflemen are the first 
line of the infantry attack. They go to seek 
the enemy's weak places, and it is their busi- 
ness to push on, feeling and feeling, until 
they find it. Itis on the results of their skir- 
mishing that the general bases his plan of 
attack. 

Naturally work of this kind costs lives, and 
a continual supply of men has to be dribbled 
out from the supports to the firing line. 

When the general has made up his mind as 
to the direction of his attack, the artillery is 
ordered to shell, and at least temporarilv 
shake, the enemy at the chosen point of con- 
tact. That done, the men on foot are called 
up in their might to clinch the argument with 
lead and steel. 

More little parties double out, and take 
their first firing ground, in support of those 
which went before. They are the reserves of 
the first line, which, checked by the enemv, 
has sought all reasonable cover some few 
hundred yards off their journey's end. 

While this scattered first line is holding 
fast, and threatening the enemy at all weak 
points, the second line is assembled in com- 
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paratively close formation, opposite the spot 
on which the real assault is to be made. 

Presently as the batteries get ready to follow 
and the covering horse trot up on the flanks, 
the infantry of the grand attack break into 
long shallow waves. 

And now the temperature of battle leaps 
up to fever heat. 

On go the men on foot in quick time, 
brisking up to the double when coming 
within the sweep of the enemy's fire zone. 
If this prove heavy enough to check them for 
more than an instant, down they plump on 
the ground and open fire while the guns come 
up, never counting the cost to themselves, to 
baste the enemy with flaming shell. Unless 
the attack is entirely over-matched, this 
acquisition to its fighting power should send 
it on another few score yards without a halt. 
When checked again, the guns come up 
again, and so it goes until the second line is 
almost on the first. 

Bayonets are now fixed by alternate sec- 
tions, so that the fire may not slacken at all 
points at once, and as suddenly as possible 
the troops leap to their feet. 

Their guns give them one bellowing “ God 
speed," and while the echo answers, the 
drums and bugles sing above it. For, cheer- 
inr as only in battle can man cheer, they 
rush headlong through their first line, which 
rises to follow them, and all go for the enemy 
hand to hand. 

It is not unlikely that now the enemy will 
retire, for, unless heavily reinferced, his 
position is clearly untenable. But first his 
cavalry, if. properly led, will come down to 
take the infantry attack in flank ; and if the 
horsemen can get among the disordered foot, 
they should make most bloody havoc. This 
itis the business of the cavalry supporting 
the advance to prevent: infantry attacking a 
Írontal position at all strenuously defended 
cannot well be responsible for the safety of 
their own flanks, though it is often asked of 
them. All dash goes out of an onslaught if 
the makers have to look two wavs at once. 

Supposing the enemy's cavalry diver- 
sion to fail, or be too weakly pressed home, 
to prevent the advance reaching its objective, 
the enemy's position becomes a mere abattoir 
for the slaying of men; the tactical interest 
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shifts back to where the third line of attack 
is advancing with closed ranks and steady, 
though rapid, step to make a clean sweep 
of all that stands up before them. If thev 
once join their fellows in the position whence 
the enemy has been expelled, the latter's 
hope of regaining it shall be practically gone ; 
so it is not unlikely that the hostile staff is 
collecting everv available battalion and battery 
to fling upon this ground. 

Here the crisis of the battle will be fought 
out at comparatively short range, and here 
no general or even field officer is of avail, 
for on the company commanders, or, it may 
be, the sergeants and corporals with their 
squads of men, the brunt of responsibility 
devolves. Here a hundred thousand Homeric 
combats may take place, and the world not 
be a whit the wiser, for here the infantry- 
man's whole duty is to sell his life dearly 
with little hope of notice, much less reward. 

No reserve ammunition can reach him in 
this locked struggle, and before very long it 
comes to bayonet and butt fighting as of old. 

Sooner or later, however, the better men 
must shake themselves free from the failing 
grip, and drive the feebler before them. 
Then as the shaken enemy turns to retreat, 
the conquering guns scorch him with their 
fire, the chasing horsemen carve him to 
birds’ meat, and the victorious infantry, at 
last receiving their supplies, empty volley 
after volley into the disordered host. 


Of the tactics of infantry there is no end, 
but there are some simple rules for the 
individual foot-soldier to remember when 
lost in the chaos of battle. If you cannot 
bayonet your enemy, shoot him; if he goes 
away, aim at the base of his spine. But do 
not let your attention be distracted from 
business by the consideration that other 
people are making a mark of you. It is 
your duty to kill the highest possible number 
of those opposed to you, not to save your 
own skin. . 

The soldier who, whether through past 
negligence or present pusillanimity, fails to 
injure the enemy, is not only a traitor to his 
country, but a foe to society at large, inas- 
much as he obtains a living by fraudulent 
pretences. 
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am sure, of her own accord, have resumed 
her duties as political agent to the Russian 
Government. 

When, two years ago, she had married 
Eugen Borgensky, a Pole, she had made 
both to herself and to him a solemn promise 
to renounce once for all a »é/ier which, after 
all, most honest-minded persons would un- 
doubtedly call that of a spy. And when, on 
the occasion of His Imperial Majesty the 
Tsars visit to Vienna, Count Gulohoff 
approached her on the subject of her re- 
turning to the service of her country, she 
gave him a most emphatic refusal. I have 
it on the surest authority that this refusal 
annoyed and disappointed Count Gulohoff 
very considerably. He was at the time head 
of the third section of the Russian police, 
and had been specially ordered to watch over 
his Imperial master during the latter's stay 


in Vienna, and there was in his mind a. 


suspicion, almost amounting to a certainty, 
that some plot was being brewed by the 
young Poles—chiefly wealthy and of noble 
parentage—that lived in Vienna, and had 
already given the home Government one or 
two unpleasant nuts to crack. 

Madame Olga Borgensky was just the 
person to help him to discover the head- 


quarters of these young fire-eaters—she went 
every where, knew everybody—and if Count 
Gulohoff could have succeeded in dispatching 
one or two of them to cool in Siberia, he 
certainly would have been happier. But 
Madame Borgensky was obdurate—at any 
rate, at first. 

During the early part of the evening at 
Princess Leminoff's ball, the indefatigable 
and diplomatic Count Gulohoff had made 
many an attack on her firmness of purpose, 
but she had an army of excuses and reasons 
at her command, and yet one little incident 
caused her suddenly to change her resolution. 

It was after supper, during the czimbalom 
solo so exquisitely played by Derék Miksa, 
the czigány. Madame Borgensky was stand- 
ing close to the band with her partner, young 
Prince Leminoff, and around her she noticed 
most of the young Poles that were such a 
thorn in the flesh to the Russian government. 
She found herself wondering, while listening 
to Prince Leminoff’s softly-whispered nothings, 
whether it was mere coincidence that they 
each wore a red carnation in their button- 
hole; the next moment she distinctly caught 
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Madame Borgensky sank 
back into an armchair, 


sight of a scrap of blue paper being slipped 
from the hand of Count Zamoisky into that 
of Dimitri Golowine, and then on to young 
Natcheff. I suppose it must have been that 
slip of paper that did the mischief, for one 
may as well expect a spaniel not to take to the 
water after a wild duck, than ask Madame Olga 
Borgensky not to follow up a political intrigue 
when she had by chance caught one thread. 

In an instant the old instinct was aroused, 
forgotten were her promises to her husband, 
the dangers she so often had to pass, the 
odiousness attached to her former calling. 
She saw but one thing, that was the slip of 
blue paper which, under cover of the pathetic 
Magyar love-songs, was being passed from 
hand to hand, and the contents of which she 
felt bound to know, in the interests of Russia, 
of the Tsar, whose life perhaps was being 
endangered by the plans of these fanatical 
plotters. 

“Prince Leminoff, I feel hot and faint, 
please take me into the next room at once,” 
she sighed, half-closing her eyes, and tottering 
as if about to fall. 

The young man started and turned a little 
pale. His fingers closed tightly over a scrap 
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of blue paper that had just 
been thrust into his hand; but 
his tremor was only momentary. 
The next instant he was lead- 
ing the now almost fainting 
lady into the smoking-room, 
where a bright blaze was burn- 
ing in the hearth. Madame 
Borgensky sank back into an 
armchair close to the fire. 

“Now light a cigarette, 
Prince," she said when she 
had recovered a little; “the 
smell of the smoke would do 
me good. Really that music 
had got on my nerves." And 
she pushed the gold e/ur of 
cigarettes, that stood invitingly 
near, towards her young part- 
ner, who, without a moment's 
hesitation, and with the greatest 
sangfroid, folded the compro- 
mising paper he was still 
clutching, into a long, narrow 
spill, and after holding it to 
the fire one moment, was proceeding to light 
a cigarette with it when: | 

“Allow me, Prince, thank you," said 
Madame Borgensky, gently taking it from 
between his fingers, and, with an apologetic 
smile, she lighted her own cigarette. To 
blow out the flame, throw the paper on the 
floor, and place her foot on it was the work 
of but a second, and the young Pole had 
barely realised what had actually happened, 
when a cheery voice spoke to him from the 
door. 

“ Prince Leminoff, the last quadrille is 
about to commence. Everybody is waiting 
for you. Are you dancing it with Madame 
Borgensky?" And the Abbé Rouget, 
smiling and rubbing his little white hands, 
trotted briskly into the room. 

“Shall we go, Madame?” said the young 
Prince after a slight hesitation, and offering 
the lady his arm. 

“ Please let me stay here a little while 
longer and finish my cigarette in peace. I 
really do not feel up to dancing just at this 
moment. I will give you an extra valse later 
on if you like." 

“If Madame Borgensky will grant me the 
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much sought for privilege," said the Abbé, 
*] should deem myself very lucky to be 
allowed to keep her company for half-an- 
hour.” 

* At any other time, Monsieur l'Abbé, I 
should only be too happy," said Madame 
Borgensky, *but just now I really would 
prefer to be alone. Five minutes' quiet vill 
set me up for the rest of the evening." 

“ Your wishes are my commands, Madame ; 
I will read my breviary till the sound of your 
voice calls me to your side." 

And taking Prince Leminoffs arm, the 
Abbé led him towards the door. As soon 
as they were out of earshot: 

** There is something amiss,” said the Abbé. 
* What is it?” 

“ Only this," replied the young Pole. “A 
scrap of blue paper, containing our final 
arrangements for to-morrow night, is at the 
present moment under Madame Borgensky’s 
foot. Itis partly burnt. Can your Reverence 
find out how much of it has remained, and if 
there is any danger in proceeding to-morrow?”’ 

* Easily, my son, quite easily; and if there 
is, I will find means to warn you—but if all 
is safe, I will wear the red carnation, as usual, 
at Madame Borgensky's ball. Say nothing 
to the others till then." 


And the Abbé turned on his heel, and 


taking a breviary out of his pocket, sat down 
in a chair opposite Madame Borgensky, and 
proceeded to read the Latin text in a half 
audible voice, apparently not taking the 
slightest notice of the lady. Olga Borgen- 
sky, however, had not yet succeeded in pick- 
ing up the paper from under her foot; she 
was burning with impatience to know the con- 
tents, and her excitement became such that 
she could only with the greatest difficulty con- 
ceal it from the Abbé. 

At length she could endure the suspense no 
longer, and she was just stooping forward to 
pick up the paper at all hazards, when the 
voice of Count Gulohoff startled her. He 
drew a stool close to her, and said in a 
low whisper: 

* Eh bien, Madame? You see, I come 
back, an unvanquished enemy, to renew the 
attack." 

“I may be able to serve Russia and help 
you, Monsieur," Madame Borgensky said 
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excitedly from behind her fan. ‘Come to 
my ball to-morrow, and if I find no means 
of speaking to you privately before then, I 
will slip a letter for you inside the pink 
Sevres vase that, as you know, stands in the 
centre of the mantelpiece in the ballroom. 
And now take the Abbé away if you can." 
Then she said in a louder tone of voice: 
“What a gay and animated dance this has 
been, even M. l'Abbé there has been reading 
his prayers with holy joy and vigorous 
piety, but I confess I am getting very 
tired, and would be so grateful if somebody 
will find out for me if Eugen Borgensky 
is in the ballroom and ready to take me 
home." 

*[ will go and find him at once," said 
Count Gulohoff rising, “and will your 
Reverence," he added, turning to the Abbé, 
* give me my revenge at piquet ? ” 

“Oh! ah! yes! Did your Excellency 
speak to me?" said His Reverence, as if 
waking from a dream. “Forgive me, I was 
enjoying half-an-hour's communion with the 
saints, which is most refreshing during the 
turmoil of a mundane gathering. What did 
your Excellency say?” 

* [ merely asked if you would care now to 
give me my revenge at piquet; if so, we had 
better go at once and secure a table before 
there is a rush for the cardroom." 

“With all the pleasure in life," said the 
cheerful little Abbé, and, putting his breviary 
into his pocket, he followed Count Gulohoff 
into the ballroom. 


II. 


Atlast! She wasalone! Olga Borgensky 
drew from under herfootthe scrapof paper, and 
feverishly unfolded and smoothed it. It had 
been more than half burnt, but the contents, 
such as they were, fully compensated her for 
all the difficulties she had encountered. 

This is what she read : 


— Án E EPE ensky’s ball 
his carriage 
"—— —'— .... thrown without much 
lots as to who 
educate ras d a oU Un ame ata dee alom solo, in the 
(PESE E us ements GAO obs who are willing 
TOM ERRARE RUE I Rn red carnation in” 


At her ball then, in her home, which had 
been so hospitably opened to these young 


Ce a oe re ee 


soe eth ose eee seesaw ee Fee sen eee nes eee tee pagtae ero 
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` plotters, their infamous schemes were to be 
consummated. 

No doubt existed in her mind. His Majesty 
the Tsar, as was well known, meant to honour 
her by appearing at her ball for an hour or 
so on the following evening. 

When he re-entered * his carriage," a bomb 
would be “thrown without much" risk of 
detection, as the crowd would be sure to be 
very dense. In the meanwhile the con- 
spirators meant to draw * lots as 
to who " should be the actual 
assassin, and this they meant 
to do during the “ czim- 
balom solo," probably in 
the card or billiard- 
room, and those that 
were willing to 
perpetrate this 
dastardly deed, 
and thus to sacri- 
fice themselves as 
well as their 
family, were to 
wear a “red car- 
nation," which 
was evidently the 
badge of the fra- 
ternity. 

The terrible 
part of the whole 
thing in Madame 
Borgensky's 
mind was that, as 
the infamous plot 
that was to be 
carried through 
in her house, she, 
and especially 
her husband, were 
certain to be sus- 
pected of some 
sort of connivance, and might thereby lose 
their liberty, probably their lives. 

Ah! how she hated these plotters now, 
with a bitter, deadly hatred, the hatred of the 
Russian against the Pole. the hatred born of 
fear! How thankful she was that Count 
Gulohoff had induced her to spy on them; 
she did not regret her action now, as at one 
moment she feared she would do. 

“ Why, my darling, how pale and agitated 
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you look," said a loving voice, close to her 
elbow. ‘ Count Gulohoff told me you had 
not been well, and I have ordered the car- 
riage to take vou home." 

And Eugen Borgensky bent anxiously over 
his young wife, and scanned her wan-looking 
features and wild eves. 

* [t is nothing. dear," she said; "a little 
too much excitement, I think. I will make 

my adieux to Princess Leminoff, and we 

will go home at once.” 


III. 


The Borgensky’s ball was to be one 
of the most brilliant functions 
of the season. Everybody 
had said so, for weeks 
past, ever since it had 
become generally 
known that His 
Imperial Majesty 
the Tsar meant 
to honour Olga 
Borgensky by be- 
ing her guest for 
that evening. 
Everything the 
fair Russian did, 
she did well. The 
giving of enter- 
tainments she had 
studied and culti- 
vated till she had 
brought it to the 
level of high art. 
She had been the 
Queen of Vienna 
society for some 


“How pale and 


fs agitated you years now, ever 
look,” said : 
ca lies since she had 
Voice Close to . 
her elbow. married Eugen 
Borgensky, the 


friend and confidant of His Eminence the 
Cardinal Primate of Hungary. All the doors 
of the most exclusive Vienna cliques had 
been widely thrown open for her, and /ou/ le 
monde flocked to her soirées. 

It was ten o'clock, and Madame Borgensky, 
exquisitely dressed and covered in diamonds, 
was ready to receive her guests, with the 
calm and grace that characterises the “ grande 
dame." A very careful observer, such as her 
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husband probably, might, perhaps, notice that 
her hand shook slightly as she held it out to 
each fresh arrival, that her cheeks were un- 
usually pale, and her lips quivered from tire 
to time ; also, that whenever she looked away 
from the door that gave access to her guests, 
it was to glance at the fine Italian marble 
mantelpiece at the furthest end of the ball- 
room, where a magnificent pale pink Sèvres 
vase of beautiful proportions and graceful 
lines stood in the centre among a multitude 
of other equally beautiful knick-knacks and 
silver trinkets of all kinds. 

* Ah, M.l'Abbé, I am charmed to see you," 
said Madame Borgensky, as the Abbé Rouget, 
his breviary between his fingers, his fat face 
beaming with promises of enjoyment, arrived 
at the top of the stairs and greeted his 
hostess. “ You will. find Eugen in the card- 
room, I think. I really have not seen him 
since I took up my post at the top of the 
stairs, but he was asking me whether we 
should have the pleasure of seeing you to- 
night." 

* Ah, Madame! Eugen Borgensky is too 
kind. The archbishop, as you know, has 
allowed me innocent recreation from time to 
time—with the exception of dancing," he 
added with a half regretful little sigh. 

* Besides which, M. l'Abbé, you know you 
can always have half-an-hour's peace in the 
smoking-room during which to tell your 
beads," said Madame Borgensky a little sar- 
castically, remembering in what an agonising 
plight the holy man had placed her the 
evening before by his persistent devotions. 

* I find when I have the pleasure of coming 
to this house, Madame, that I can always have 
the billiard-room to myself for a quiet medi- 
tation some time during the evening. It is 
necessary for the soul not to entirelv lose 
sight of spiritual things in the brilliancy and 
gaiety of a mundane function. But I must 
not monopolise vour kind attention so long," 
said the jovial Abbé, as he bowed to his 
hostess and began working his way through 
the now rapidly filling ballrooms. 

Madame Borgenskv looked anxiously after 
him, a puzzled expression on her face. Was 
it a mere coincidence that the Abbé had in 
the buttonhole of his soutane a red carnation, 


exactly similar to the one worn by Prince 
Vel. V.—39. 
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Leminoff and three or four other young men 
she had noticed in the course of the evening, 
and the meaning of which was now clear to 
her. Surely he would not risk such a plea- 
sant, assured position as he possessed for the 
sake of the destinies of a country that was 
not even his own. 

Madame Borgensky caught herself now 
scanning the young men’s buttonholes very 
curiously ; there were at most only about ten 
or twelve of them that wore the red flower; 
the Abbé was certainly one, Prince Leminoff 
—foolish youth!—another, and... Ah! 
no! no! it is impossible, her eyes are deceiving 
her, her overwrought imagination is playing 
her own sight a cruel trick. She closed her 
eyes once or twice to chase away the fearful 
vision, but it would not go—it was true then ? 
there, standing with his back to the pink 
Sevres vase, a red carnation in his buttonhole, 
was Eugen Borgensky, her husband! 

Ah! how could she have guessed? How 
could she know what a terrible deed she had 
done? She, Olga Borgensky, a happy, loving 
and loved wife, had actually spied upon and 
betrayed her own husband into the hands of 
a police that knows of no pardon. But, no ; 
all was not lost yet, thank God! she had so 
far told Count Gulohoff nothing. She had 
devised a means of communicating with him, 
that she had felt would be a safe one, in case 
she found no chance of speaking to him 
privately, and now it would prove her 
salvation. 

Feverishly she turned to go into the ball- 
room, heedless if anyone should notice her ; 
what matter what people thought of her 
actions, as long as the terrible catastrope is 
averted in time 

* His Imperial Majesty, the Tsar," thun- 
dered the voice of the usher. All conversations 
ceased, and all necks were stretched forward 
to catch a glimpse of Alexander III., as he 
ascended the stairs, chatting pleasantly to 
Count Gulohoff. 

Madame Borgensky, forced to pause, felt 
as if the whole room, the Tsar, her guests, 
were all changed into weird spectres that 
seemed to dance a wild, fantastic dance 
around her; one moment she thought her 
senses would leave her . . . the next instant 
she had bowed after the approved Court 
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fashion, and was thanking Alexander III. for 
the honour he was doing her, while His 
Majesty, with his usual affability, was conver- 
sing pleasantly with her and Eugen Bor- 
gensky. She had lost sight of Count 
Gulohoff, who, exchanging handshakes, nods, 
and smiles, worked his way through the 
ball-room towards the mantelpiece, where 
the gay little Abbé was being monopolised by 
a group of pious mondaines, and seemed to 
be enjoying himself thoroughly. 

* Ah, your Excellency is just in time,” 
said his Reverence, “to settle a most knotty 
point. We are having, mesdames and I, a 
very animated discussion on pottery and 
china, namely, the superiority (which I call 
very exaggerated) of antique over modern 
manufacture, and I was contending that many 
a connoisseur is not guided, when buying a 
piece of china, by the actual quality of the 
ware, but merely by the mark upon it.” 

“Ah! M. lAbbé is terribly sceptical of 
feminine knowledge.” said the Countess 
Zichy, * but I am sure that in this instance 
he wrongs us grievously. I, myself (and I 
have no pretensions at being much of a con- 
noisseur), need never look at the mark of a 
piece of china; I can always locate its origin, 
sometimes even its date. Does your Excel- 
lency doubt me?" she added, turning to 
Count Gulohoff, who had assumed a some- 
what incredulous attitude. 

"I would not do so for worlds." said the 
courtly Russian, * but I confess that I would 
feel very interested to test your knowledge, 
Comtesse ; this room, for instance, is full of 
bibelots. Olga Borgensky has some rare and 
beautiful pieces; shall we experiment now, 
to commence with, on this exquisite pink 
vase?" And Count 
thankful at the turn the conversation had 
taken, stretched out his hand towards the 
vase, from the inside of which he had 
already noticed protruding the corner of an 
‘envelope. 

“Allow me, your Excellency,” said the 
Abbé, “to lift the vase up for you.” 

“No! no! I have it quite safely," said 
Count Gulohoff, who hearing the faint, crisp 
rustle of paper inside the vase, was tilting it 
towards him, in the hope that he could 
Obtain the letter unperceived. 


Gulohoff, inwardly’ 
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At that moment the Abbé, who was short 
and somewhat rotund, apparently in trving to 
reach the vase must have lost his footing, for 
he fell forward, and, in steadying himself. 
jerked the arm of Count Gulohoff so violently 
tFat the latter lost the grip he had on the 
vase, which fell crashing to the floor. 

There was general consternation among 
the little group of male and female connois- 
seurs who had gathered round to see the end 
of the little debate: the poor little Abbé 
especially seemed terribly distressed, trving 
to pick up the pieces, and wondering whether 
the valuable vase could by any possibility be 
repaired. Count Gulohoff was for one 
moment terribly disconcerted, when, in the 
crash, he lost sight of the letter; his mind 
was, however, soon set at rest, for he quickly 
noticed it lying on the. floor, close to the 
priest’s soutane, and he was able to pick it 
up unperceived. 


IV. 


Madame Borgensky, forced in her capacity 
as hostess to be constantly attentive to His 
Imperial Majesty, doing the necessary pre- 
sentations, and having to appear as gay and 
entertaining as possible, had not, from the 
end of the room where she was, noticed the 
little scene that was being enacted close 
to the mantelpiece. Had Count Gulohoff 
possessed himself of the letter, she wondered? 
The letter that denounced her husband, as 
well as his friends. She endured most ex- 
cruciating tortures of mind, all the more 
unendurable as she was, for the moment, 
at least, perfectly powerless to do anything. 
She was gaily chatting the while, gradually 
leading Alexander lll. towards the further 
end of the ballroom, in the hope that she 
might yet ward off this fearful, monstrous 
thing. 

Ah! it was too late, she had caught sight 
of Count Gulohoff coming towards her, and 
she felt, more than she actually saw, that the 
fatal letter was in his hand. 

* Will your Majesty, and also my fair 
hostess, deign to allow me to take my leave," 
said the Count bowing before the Tsar, while 
he threw a quick glance of intelligence at 
Madame Borgensky, who had now become 
deathly pale; “ serious duties call me away." 
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* 'This, dear Count!" said His Majesty 
laughing. “I bet you he has discovered 
some conspiracy against my life, and is 
going to save me. I assure you, Madame; 
last year he discovered 365 plots, each one 
of which would inevitably have ended my 
days, were it not for the devotion and fidelity 
of Count Gulohoff.” 

“ The devotion and fidelity of all your 
Majesty's right-minded subjects," said Count 
Gulohoff. * Madame Borgensky, I feel sure, 
would do what I have done, and more, were 
she but given the opportunity, which, after 
all, may arise any day." 

“ Indeed, your Majesty, and so would my 
husband, than whom your Majesty has no 
more faithful subject," said Madame Borgen- 
sky, vainly trying to master her emotion. 

“I thank you, Madame,” said the Tsar, 
with the charming cordiality so peculiar to 
him, **and I can assure you that in coming 
here I quite forget that I am the guest of a 
Pole. Well, au revoir, cher comite. I shall 
leave soon after one o'clock, and I hope 
Madame Borgensky will allow me, for the 
moment, to monopolise her society, and let 
me escort her to the supper-room."' 

And offering his fair hostess his arm, 
Alexander Nicolaievitch led her across the 
room and down the stairs, followed by the 
respectful salutes of all, and the glances of 
admiration levelled at his beautiful partner, 
who, with eyes open wide with agonised fear, 
and cheeks blanched with terror, was making 
superhuman efforts to appear calm and self- 
possessed. 

V. 

The supper was very gay. Alexander III., 
always a valiant trencherman, and notoriously 
as fond of a good glass of Tokay as of the 
Society of a pretty woman, was graciousness 
itselt, and deigned to enjoy himself vastly. 
As for the "czigány" who were playing 
during supper, he declared he bad never 
heard more entrancing music, and when, after 
the feast, the traditional czimbalom solo was 
to be played, His Majesty declared his desire 
to listen to it, and afterwards watch the 
“ csárdás " before he left. | 

It was while the gipsies, with that peculiarly 
pathetic weirdness with which they play the 

Magyar folksongs, played that exquisite tune, 


and Madame at St. Petersburg? 
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so dear to all Hungarian ears: “ There is but 
one beautiful girl in all the world," that 
Madame Borgensky first realised that some- 
thing after all might be done, if God would 
but help her, and allow her to think. Ah! 
how she prayed at that moment; inspiration 
such as she needed could but come from 
above. 

She looked round at her guests; her 
husband, the Abbé Rouget, Prince Leminoff, 
and the dozen or so that wore the red 
carnation were absent. She knew where they 
were and oh! how terrible; knew what at 
that moment they were doing. Drawing lots 
as to who should do the assassin's deed. 
Oh! if it should be her husband. “Not 
that! not that, oh my God, direct his hand! 
he does not know! he does not understand ! ” 
she pleaded. “The Tsar is his guest! no! 
no! even //ey would think that deed too 
horrible." 

* Ah! that music was indeed divine," said 
Alexander Nicolaievitch, half dreaming, as 
the last chords of the czimbalom died away, 
* and it will long haunt my memory after I 
leave Vienna to-morrow. And now, my dear 
Madame Borgensky, I must reluctantly bid 
you farewell, thanking you for your kind 
hospitality ; believe me," His Majesty added, 
looking admiringly at his beautiful hostess, 
* that the remembrance of to-night will long 
dwell in my heart." And the tall figure of 
Alexander III. bent low to kiss gallantly the 
tips of Anna Borgensky’s fingers that lay cold 
as ice in his hand. 

* Ah! here comes our kind host," said His 
Majesty, as Eugen Borgensky, very pale, 
approached him. “ My dear Borgensky, may 
I express a hope that next winter will see you 
I can 
assure you she has left many friends and 
admirers there.” 

* Your Majesty's wishes are commands," 
said Eugen Borgensky, bowing coldly. 

The Tsar shot an amused glance at him. 
* Jealous?” he asked Madame Borgensky 
Sollo voce. 

* No doubt," she answered, trying to smile. 

And Alexander III., followed by his host, 
and two or three gentlemen of his suite, 
turned his steps towards the stairway, still 
having on his arm Olga Borgensky, from 


A second later a terrific crash rent the air. 


whom he seemed loth to part, and bowing 
cordially to those whom he recognised among 
the guests, while the gipsy band struck up the 
Russian National Hymn: “God Save the 
Tsar.” 

The poor unfortunate woman walked by 
his side as if in a dream ; her movements 
were those of an automaton. Now, if in the 
next five minutes something did not happen 
—something stupendous, immense — the 
terrible deed would be accomplished, Heaven 
only knew by whose hands. 

Once in the hall, while two or three of the 
gentlemen in attendance busied themselves 
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round their Imperial 
master, helping him with 
his furs and gloves, and 
the brilliant equipage 
drew up under the por- 
tico, Madame Borgen- 
sky shot a quick glance 
into the street outside. 
The crowd was very 
dense; she recognised 
no one. Then, as if 
moved by sudden in- 
spiration, when Alex- 
ander III. began at last 
an evidently very reluc- 
tant leavetaking, she 
walked up to one of the 
large banks of palms 
and cut flowers that had 
been erected on each 
side of the hall, and 
gathering a huge arm- 
full, she turned to the 
Tsar and said : 

“These are for re- 
membrance;let me place 
them in your carriage in 
memory of to-night.” 
And she threw him one 
of those glances she 
alone had the secret of, 
which quite finished 
turning an Imperial 
head, and subjugating 
an Imperial heart. 
Carrying her sweet- 
smelling burden, bury- 
ing her head among the 
blossoms, she walked through the doorway te 
the Imperial carriage, closely followed by the 
Tsar; with her own hands she opened the 
carriage door, standing there, beautiful and 
defiant, daring them, the unknown assassins, 
to throw the bomb that would annihilate her, 
their hostess, the wife of their comrade, as 
well as him. 

Then, when the Tsar had at last entered 
the carriage, she lingered on the steps, 
arranging the flowers, still chatting gaily, and 
when she herself had closed the carriage 
door, she stood, her hand in that of Alexander 
III.; she meant to stand there, till the coach- 
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man, whipping up the horses, had borne his 
Imperial master out of any danger. At las 
the lacqueys were mounted, the Tsar gave 
her a last military salute, the coachman 
gathered the reins at that moment 
Olga Borgensky felt two vigorous arms 
encircling her waist, and she was thrown 
more than carried violently to one side, while 
a second later a terrific crash rent the still, 
night air. 

There was a tremendous rush and tumult 
something appeared to be smouldering some 
yards away in the middle of the road; while 
the Emperor's carriage, with its small escort 
of mounted cosaques disappeared, in a cloud 
of dust, along the brilliant road. 

“ Come in, Olga, you will catch cold," said 
her husband's voice close to her, as soon as 
she had partially realised the situation. 

There seemed to be a great commotion 
both outside and in. She allowed Eugen 
Borgensky to lead her, past her astonished 
and frightened guests, into a small boudoir, 
where she saw the Abbé Rouget sitting in a 
huge armchair, with eyes raised heavenwards, 
softly murmuring: “ Mater Dei, ora pro 
nobis.” He seemed sublimely unconscious 
of any disturbance, and rose with alacrity to 
offer the half-fainting lady his seat. 

At a knowing wink from the little Abbé's 
sparkling eyes, Eugen Borgensky, gently 
kissing his wife on the half-closed lids, 
left the two alone to- 
gether. 

Olga — Borgensky 
looked pleadingly at y 
the Abbé; she was RN 
dying for an explana- 
tion, longing to know 
what had happened : 

“« Madame,” at last 
said the jovial priest 
very earnestly, ** your 
braveattitude to-night 
has averted a terrible 
catastrophe. You 
have no sympathies 
with our plots and 
plans, you do not 
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understand them ; 
but you well under- 
stood that, at any 
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cost, any risk, your life with us would be 
sacred. 

“One of us, the one who drew the fatal 
number, was stationed outside your gates, 
to rid Russia of her autocrat. On seeing 
you, his heart failed him, he threw the 
bomb in the middle of the road, where it 
could not reach you, even if it hit the Tsar. 
Both of you, however, are safe." 

* But, Count Gulohoff," she said, “ he 
knew, he and the police must have been 
there; did they arrest anyone? Was mv 
husband seen ? " 

* No, Madame, Count Gulohoff was not 
present. I succeeded, by substituting a letter 
of my own for the one you had placed for 
him in the pink Sévres vase, in inducing 
him to go with his minions to the other 
end of Vienna to seek for conspirators who 
will not be there. To-morrow the Tsar 
and Count Gulohoff will have left Vienna. 
It is true our plans have utterly failed, 
but we are also quite safe, and not even sus- 
pected.” | 

“ And Eugen Borgensky? my husband? 
M. l'Abbé." 

*I pledge you my word, Madame. that 
whilst I can do anything to prevent it. and I 
can do a great deal, he shall never again wear 
the red carnation.” 


- vi 


“Did they arrest anyone? Was my husband seen?” 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


Written and Illustrated by J. Horr SCHOOLING. 


l' is curious that one of the 
biggest and most valuable 
industries of the world, or, at 
any rate, of this kingdom, 
should be the digging-out of 
the world's inside—it seems 
“kinder hard" on the world. 
But, after all, what isit! Only 
the burrowing of ants in an 
infinitesimal part of the Earth's 
mere skin. 

But these ants dig for black 
diamonds to some purpose. 
The initial diagram (No. 1) 
contrasts the average yearly 
value of the world’s production 
of coal, with the average yearly 
cost of running the United 
Kingdom. In figures, the 
results shown in No. 1 are :— 


During 1886-1895 the average 
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COST OF RUNNING UNITED KINGDOM. 


yearly— 
(Millions (Percen- 
sterling.) tages.) 
Value of the world’s 
coal, was ... ... 147 ... 163 
Cost of running the 
No. 1.—The value United Kingdom, 
of the world's Was  ... m ... QO... 100 
coal for one 
year, compared 1 1 1 
dea cdi This comparison is made 
of running the for the yrars 1886-1895, be- 
United Kingdom 
for one year. cause the most recent return 


of the Board of Trade, as 
regards the coal production of the world, 
does not go beyond the year 1895 ; we see that 
for every £100 of the national expenditure 
the world's coal is worth £163. 

This value of the world's coal production 
is, moreover, rather under than over the 
truth, for, while the official return includes 
all the “ Principal Countries of the World,” 
it does not include other countries, such, for 
example, as China, for which no trustworthy 
information is available. But these omissions 
do not include any country which is a large 
producer of coal. 

Diagram No. 2 relates to the United King- 


dom only, and it is rather startling to see 
that the value of the coal annually dug out 
of this country suffices to cover 63 per cent. 
of the whole national expenditure. This 
also relates to the years 1886-95, and, if we 
examine this curious point as regards the 
most recent year for which the Home Office 
return on mines has been issued, we find 
that in 1896 the value of our own coal was 
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No. 2.—The value of the coal annually dug out of the 
United Kingdom covers 63 per cent. of the oost of 
running this country. 


sufficient to cover 581 per cent of our national 
expenditure for that year. 

Note, also, that this value of the coal pro- 
duced is merely the value aż she mines, which 
is only about six shillings per ton, or, say, 
from one-quarter to one-half of the price that 
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the consumer has to pay for 
his coal. 

We see in No. 3 a com- 
parison of the amount of coal 
produced in the principal 
countries of the world, based 
on the average yearly produc- 
tion during 1886-1895. As 
is so often the case when one 
is comparing the United 
Kingdom with other coun- 
tries, it is necessary to give 
the leading place to our own 
country. This is undoubtedly 
trying to other people, but it 
can’t be helped, at the least, 
not if we state the facts with- 
out the manipulation that 
interested persons sometimes 
give to results which are dis- 
concerting to some pet 
theory. 

In No. 3 I have tried to 
minimise the superiority of 
the United Kingdom's yearly 
lump of coal, by putting it at 
the bottom of all the other 
nationallumps of coal. The 
actual figures on which No. 3 
is based are :— 


Average yearly preductien ef 


eeal. 
(Percen- 
tages of 
(Millions total pro- 
of tons.) duction.) 


United Kingdom 1758 ... 383 


United States ... 1415 ... 30'8 
Germany ... .. 685... 149 
France... ... 239... 52 
Belgium ... .. 192... 42 


Austria-Hungary 96... 2'1 
Russian Empire. 63... 14 


Australasia... 44... roO 
Japan... ... .. 28 
Canada... ... 28 
British India ... 23%.. 7I 
Spain plus Swe- 

den... .. ... rS 


Total ... 4586 ... 1000 


This statement tells us 


that the United Kingdom produces more 
than 38 tons of coal out of every 100 tons 
of coal annually dug out of the world—a 
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No. 3—A comparison of the amount of 
coal produced in the principal coun- 
triesof the world, based on the average 
yearly production duzing 1886-1895. 
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result that becomes even 
more remarkable than it 
here seems, when we look 
at a map of the world and 
notice how very small our 
islands are in comparison 
with the huge countries, of 
which, however, only the 
United States can be com- 
pared with the United King- 
dom on the score of coal 
production—the Americans 
claiming nearly 31 tons of 
every 100 tons raised. 

These two great coal- 
producing countries claim 
nearly 70 per cent. of the 
total coal of the world, and 
Germany is a very bad third 
with its 15 tons per 100 tons 
produced. France is a still 
worse fourth, with only five 
tons per hundred; Belgium, 
a hive of concentrated in- 
dustry, can produce less than 
one ton to our nine tons, 
and the other countries are 
scarcely worth notice as 
regards their production of 
these very valuable black 
diamonds. 

The production of our 
home coal, which, as already 
stated, is annually worth at 
the pit-mouth no less than 
63 per cent. of our national 
yearly expenditure, is 
brought about by the labour 
of only 17 per 1000 of the 
whole population of these 
islands. As women, and 
boys under ten years of 
age, are not allowed to work 
underground, and as the 
great majority of the coal- 
workers are men who work 
underground, we may per- 
haps say that our coal mines 
use the labour of three per 


cent. of the adult male population of the 
United Kingdom. 
The amount of coal annually produced in 
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various countries per person employed in this 


industry, is as follows :— 
(at 300 Working Days 


tTons.) to the Year.) 
United States ......... 450 or ...... 1°5 tons per day. 
United Kingdom ... 276 or ...... '9 5 
Germany ............... 260 or ...... '9 - 
France .... ............. 205 Or ...... 7 s: 
Austria.................. 178 or ...... 6 i 
Belgium ............... 172 Or ...... 6 T 
Sweden ............, 145 Or ...... 5 m 
Spain unice eK 112 Or ...... 4 ge 


Here, we see that the United States manages 
to get a much greater quantity of coal for the 
daily work of one person employed, than is 
got by any of the other countries named ; the 
United Kingdom coming second, with just 
under one ton for one employé in one day's 
work— not a bad record. 

We will convert the huge and costly results 
of the world's coal production into one or 
two fanciful forms that will, perhaps, come 
to us rather as a surprise. For example, in 
NO. 4, we see part of a solid square girdle of 
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We sell to other countries from 20 to 25 
per cent. of our home production of coal, and 
in 1296 the amount of our coal bill sent to 
outside customers was over fifteen millions 
sterling, nearly enough to pay for one year’s 
cost of our Navy—a little bit of quite un- 
conscious irony on our part. We send 
abroad a lot of cinders, too, and with them 
a yearly bill for nearly half a million sterling 
—cinders are useful things if you have 
enough of them. 

Our best customers for coal, cinders, and 
patent fuel, are :— 


eMillions 
sterling.) 
France ... tee bus —— ee. <Q 
Germany ne ids jis .. r8 
Italy  ... i M: Sai TOME ov. 
Spain ... s E des EE TO 
Sweden ... m iie Pss e. 709g 
Russia ... vs us eu . 8 
91 


No. 4.—One year's production of coal in the world would suffice to put a solid square band of coal round the Earth, the band 
of coal measuring nearly 10ft. thick each way, the two ends of this coal girdle being shown here. 


coal which is long enough to go round the 
earth (24,899 miles), this square band 
measuring nearly ten feet thick each way, and 
being made of one year's production of coal 
in the world. A huge thing, truly, but which 
appears much less important if we convert 
this girdle of coal into a large slab of coal 
which will just cover the whole surface of the 
United Kingdom. 

Converted into this form, one year's pro- 
duction of coal in the world would make a 
thin slab only as thick as a sixpence, if we 
made the slab so large that it would form a 
black carpet over the whole surface of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


And the bill for our coal, etc., supplied to 
these seven countries only, in 1896, amounted 
to more than nine millions sterling, nearly all 
of which was for coal proper. 

As regards the coal which we retain for 
home use, its destination is approximately as 
follows :— 


(Percentage of coal 
retained for home use.) 


For factories... TS gu ais 37 
„ domestic use [s iy 2 27 
» Yailways and steamers... wie 14 
„ gas and water works S -— 14 
» mines e m ET ee 8 

Total .. Y ... IOO 


The coal which was dug out of the United 
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Kingdom in 
the year 1896 
is piled up in 
No. 5, in the 
shape of a 
huge cube, 
whose vast 
bulk may be 
gauged by 
looking at the 
poor little 
London 
Monument 
which stands 
—as a very 
pigmy—atthe 
left-hand of 
thisgreat cube 
of coal. l 

Thismoun- 
tain of coal, 
and the Lon- 
don  Monu- 
ment, are here shown both drawn to the same 
scale, and, as the cubical pile of coal is 
1753ft. high (and of a like width from side to 
side. and from front to back) this one year's 
production of coal in *^» United Kingdom is 
nearly nine times as high as the London 
Monument, and as long every way; and 
yet the Monument looks pretty big as 
you stand and nearly break vour neck 
by looking up at it from the corner of 
Fastcheap. 

The cube of coal seen in No. 5 was worth, 
at the pit-mouth, more than fifty-seven 
millions sterling, and the mineral of which it 
is built up may truly be called our Black 
Diamonds. 

There have been several scares about the 
failure of our coal supply, a possibility which 
has been held to mean the.ruin of our 
country. In 1865, Jevons startled the 
nation with his book, * The Coal Question, 
and the Probable Exhaustion of Our Coal 
Mines." 

A Royal Commission promptly sat on the 
coal. They gave us the choice of several terms 
of life before the exhaustion of the supply, 
varying according to stated conditions as to 
the consumption of coal, etc. Dating from 
1871, the Royal Commission mentioned that 
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No. 5.—The coal dug out of the United Kingdom in 1806 is here stacked up in a huge cube nearly 
nine times as long each way, as the London Monument is high. 


the available coal of this country would last 
for— 


Ausstes 276 years, i.e. 249 years from 1898. 
Bs 360 years, „ 333 » T 
OPE 1273 years, „ 1246  . " 


We must hope that the longest of these 
estimates will prove to be the true one. 

Quite lately, a leading authority on coal, 
Edward Hull, F.R.S., etc.. has made an ex- 
haustive investigation into our coal supply. 
and he arrives at the conclusion that at the 
close of this century there will remain a 
quantity of available coal [7.¢., get-at-able 
coal] sufficient to last us for a little over four 
hundred years, provided we do not exceed the 
estimated yearly output of 200,000,000 tons. 

But, however these forecasts may work 
out, we can console ourselves with the 
thought that even the future failure of our 
real diamond mines (for coal is only a dia- 
mond in another form) need not necessarily 
imply the ruin of this country, for it is pro- 
bably true that the greatness of a nation 
depends less upon its physical wealth than 
upon the quality of its inhabitants: and our 
resourcefulness and energy will be able, if 
necessary, to supply even so great a national 
loss as would be brought to us by the failure 
of our coal supply. 


The Cost of the 
MAUVE dH ie j » i 


By EvELYN Apye. 


Lapy Fretsry, Isabel's mother, 
secure in the silence of her 
boudoir, sits counting, and not only 
counting, but murmuring words to 
herself which run thus: “ The tortoise- 
shell snuff-box, inlaid with gold, the 
sapphires, and—um, um—her white 
hat, and the two blouses—yes; five 
pounds, and the new dust-cloak, two 
pounds. Yes! She does want another 
new evening gown!" A pause, and she 
thinks deeply, then sighs and murmurs 
again: “The two brooches, my Aunt 
Gray's gold and turquoise, and the little 
diamond one! Ah! yes, I should like 
to have kept that, but—she certainly 
| P looked charming in the white broché 
(el E S. and pearl embroideries. Poor Isabel!" 
VERS Lady Fretsby smiles tenderly. She 
is a small woman dressed in a black 
gown, and that is the sum total of Lady 
Fretsby as regards her looks—*' a small woman 
in a black gown" '—nothing else noticeable 
about her except, perhaps, the marked plain- 
ness of the gown and the extreme pallor of her 
complexion. 

The boudoir is a cheerful little room hung with faded yellow curtains, and filled with 
masses of flowers. 

The Frctsbys are poor—very poor; their silver plate, however, was superb. Was, I 
say, because for the last two years the plate has no longer appeared; but the conservatories 
still rejoice in ranks of fair flowers, not only beautiful but even rare ones; there are in 
particular one or two orchids, which Lady Fretsby sometimes goes to look at, and at which 
she gazes a little sadly. 

Isabel came out two years ago! Isabel loves flowers. Silver dishes are to her a 
superfluous luxury ; moreover, her appetite would be entirely gone had she no roses to gaze 
at or strongly-scented blossoms to caress during the short pauses of their somewhat 
attenuated dinner ! 

Lady Fretsby now sits silent, but her brain is still busy ; so, dames e is her heart, 
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for it is again indulging in the same little 
spasms with which she is becoming every 
day more familiar. Isabel comes in ; she is 
tall, she is slender. The month is July, and 
her theory is that July demands trom her the 
,hinnest, the lightest, and costliest of raiment. 

* Read this, Isabel," says her mother, and 
Isabel reads leisurely. 

* Yes," she answers slowly ; “ the Langleys' 
balls are always good. I shall wear palest 
mauve, with softest maize colour 
and have a bouquet!” 

“Palest mauve 
softest maize colour?" : if a Sy E 
queries her mother, 
a little anxiously. 

“Yes,” . Says 
Isabel. “I will 
write at once to 
. Madame Pierre 
and also for 
patterns." And 
she turns away 
to lay her check 
against a deep, 
red rose. 

“Tt must be 
so, then," mur- 


murs Lady 
Fretsby, and she 
sighs, for a 


moment glanc- 
ing out to where 
the terrace steps 
lead down into - 
the rose gar- 
den. Then she 
goes out of the 
room, upstairs to her own. ** Mauve sa/iz, I 
suppose." A thought strikes her; she looks 
almost hopeful. ** Perhaps," she half whispers, 
and going downstairs again, opens the 
boudoir door. 

* Would it be mauve sa/in, Isabel?" she 
asks, in a low tone. 

“ Yes," says Isabel languidly. ‘ Oh, yes.” 

Lady Fretsby goes upstairs again slowly, as 
though suddenly very tired. — * It will cost at 
least fifteen guineas, with the shoes, silk 
stockings, and all the etceteras," she says 
aloud, as she unlocks her jewel case and lifts 
out the trays. 
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They are lined with rose-coloured velvet, 
faded now but good enough, for it merely 
serves as background to some old tarnished 
bracelets, one gold pencil case, a seal ring, 
and a cameo brooch. From beneath the 
trays, Lady Fretsby draws a leather case. She 
unfastens it and inside lies a heart-shaped 
diamond pendant, old-fashioned a little as to 
shape and setting, but the stones are good, 
whilst in the centre lies deeply glowing a very 

fine ruby. 
She looks for a moment at the 
ornament as it lies in her hand. 


eH " Beautiful, beautiful thing," she 


whispers. "Poor, 
poor——-" But whether 
it was * poor, poor " 
Lady  Fretsby, or 
Isabel, or Regi- 
nald, Lady 
Fretsby's dead 
husband, I can- 

not say. The 
jewel case is 
locked up again 
with its useless 


treasures, the 
cameo brooch 
in its heavy 


setting, and all 
the other obso- 
lete jewellery, 
and Lady Frets- 
by goes down- 
stairs once 


“Would it be mauve satin, Isabel?” more, into the 
she asks, in a low tone. boudoir with 
the diamond 


pendant in her pocket. She writes a short 
letter and procures a registered envelope, and 
then lies back on the sofa watching the old 
postman trudge away across the fields, whiist 
the pain at her heart grows worse—but Isabel 
is looking charming ina soft white blouse and 
skirt. 
* * * * 

It is nearlv three o'clock in the morning, 
and Lady Fretsby is lying wide awake. 
Isabel is at the ball under old Lady 
Crofton's care, for her mother, at almost 
the last moment, could not take her—she 
had to go to bed instead. But Isabel had 
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come to her room when dressed, and her 
mother had sat up eagerly to look at her. 
The girl stood there, with the soft folds of 
the mauve satin dress, cut high under the 
arms, falling around her, and with the filmiest 
ef maize-coloured fichus lying upon her 
sloping shoulders. Lady Fretsby carefully 
noticed all—the dress, the lovely bouquet, 
the pretty shoes and stockings. Then she 
had leaned back and smiled, and soon after 
Isabel drove away. 

All night her mother lay with suppressed 
excitement visible in her opened eyes; now 
and then she pressed her hands to her side, 
and breathed sharply. 

Presently she murmurs: ‘ Regizald, she 
ought to succeed; she is charming. I have 
given her all I have now worth giving, and it 
rests with her. I wanted to keep the pendant. 
But the mauve satin! the maize-coloured 
fichu! the—oh! all the little things! Dont 
be hurt, Reginald, for I wanted to keep it. 
And oh! yes, Reginald, I had to sell the little 
gold snake with the emerald eyes too. lt 
was your mother's once, I know, but—but— 
Isabel had no fan, and—ah, Reginald! we 
did not think it would come to this, did we? 
My heart hurts so; I wish you could help 
me to bear it. You—you are not vexed, 
Reginald, are you?" And now Lady 
Fretsby sits quite upright, and by the chillv 
dawn fight looks earnestly up at the old 
photograph of a tall, young man with melan- 
.cholv eyes and a slender figure like Isabel's. 

* | think young Edward Langley will—will 
ask her to-night, and then we will not mind 
about the pendant, or the litle snake brooch, 
or any of the little old things. Dear Isabel! 
she would be happy. She is very like you in 
looks sometimes, Reginald, only ' and 
with a deep sigh Lady Fretsby sinks back. 
Five minutes pass, and she stirs again. 

“Isabel! I hear the carriage!” she whis- 
pers. There is a pause, then the horses’ 
hoofs are clearly heard, the opening of the 
carriage door, the muffled words of thanks 
to Lady Crofton, the heavy shutting of the 
hall door, and then—an interval. during 
which Lady Fretsby lies quietly, only her 
eyes, shining like sparks, are fixed upon the 
door. 

It opens presently, and Isabel walks in; 
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her mother smiles faintly, but does not 
speak. Isabel looks calmly at her. * Awake, 
mamma!” then glances out through the 
window—for the blind is drawn up—into 
the garden, where all is coldly misty. She 
shivers a little. 

* My carnations did not last well," she said. 
“I must tell Foster he did not wire them 
properly." A slight pause, Isabel half turns 
to go, then adds: * Edward Langley is en- 
gaged to his cousin, Miss Warner; it was 
given out to-night.” Then she goes, her 
frock rustling softly through the doorway ; but 
her mother calls her back. 

“ Be sure,’ she says in a low voice, and 
speaking carefully, as though on an important 
subject, * be sure to remember to tell Foster 
to-morrow. By this time he should know 
how to wire bouquets." 

* Yes," says Isabel meditatively, and then 
the door is shut. 

Ladv Fretsby is alone, her eyes are shut, 
and she lies quietly. "Then suddenly she sits 
up once more. “Reginald! Reginald!” 
And her voice sounds piteous. “ You—I— 
I—might as well have kept the little brooch 
and the diamond heart you gave me. I wish 
I could have known it was all to be of no 
use—I do not, somehow, mind so much 
about—about him; but it’s having had to 
part with all your Lady Fretsby bows 
her head for a moment upon her hands, 
then, sobbing. once more she looks up at 
the picture. 

* Nothing of you left to me! The little 
things, all gone—all — I wish—I—wish— 
Reginald ! " 

The melancholy eyed man in the picture, 
the man with the slender figure like Isabel's, 
still gazes sadly down upon the bed where 
Lady Fretsby now lies silent for ever, with the 
tears still wet upon her thin cheeks. 

* * * * * 

Isabel is taking off the mauve satin, placing 
it with lightly smoothing fingers upon the 
sofa. ‘Touch it tenderly, Isabel. Shake out 
its creases, and fold the maize fichu. The 
price is more than fifteen guineas after all. 
It is the most costly dress you will ever wear. 
No one else there to-night, not even Miss 
Warner, possesses a dress which bas cost so 
dear. 
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A diving car, which can be propellod along the bed of the sea. 


IN THE LAND OF THE MERMAIDS. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


Or all the remarkable conquests of man over 
Nature, none have been more remarkable 
than that over the depths of the sea. Hitherto 
the capacity of a diving dress for resisting the 
pressure of the superincumbent waters has 
been the limit of man’s activity beneath the 
surface of the ocean. This limit is about 
fifty yards, so that ships which have sunk in 
deeper water have. had to lie unreclaimed 
with such treasure as they may have contained, 
because there existed no method by which a 
man could go to them. True, diving bells 
were available, but diving bells, even when 
made of timber and steel, are crushed out of 
all recognition of their original shape when 
let down a greater depth than that in which 
they are intended to work. 

Only a little while ago one of these 
Structures was sent down in the waters of 
Lake Michigan for experimental purposes, 
and, when brought up, it was found that the 
steel work was bent out of all relation to its 
former form. Previously some of the timber 
of which it was in part composed, had been 
splintered and rose to the surface of the 
water, the metallic mass remaining below. 

With a view, however, of resisting this 
pressure, some machines have recently been 
constructed to aid the submarine diver, and 


to enable him to go down to depths which he 
would not dare attempt in a diving dress, and 
could never expect to reach in a diving bell. 

Only a little while ago one of these struc- 
tures was designed by M. Peatee del Pazzo, 
who has given his invention the name of the 
* Travailleur sous Marin," or * Submarine 
Worker." 

It consists essentially of a huge sphere of 
cast iron. On the top of this is a hand rail, 
in the centre of which is a trap door, large 
enough to allow the workers to enter the 
bell. .It is covered with oilcloth three inches 
thick to adequately resist the pressure, so that 
it can sink to a distance of about five hundred 
and fifty yards instead of the ninety which has 
hitherto been the limit imposed on an ordi- 


nary diving bell. 


The inside of the * Submarine Worker," 
which, it need hardly be said, is absolutely air- 
tight, is the room in which the men live, and 
it is hermetically closed by means of screws 
before it is lowered beneath the surface. In 
front of this sphere is placed a powerful lens, 
enabling the operators to view the surround- 
ing water. This lens is lighted by means of an 
enormous electric light stationed in immediate 
proximity to the bell and, like it, suspended 
from the ship above. 
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This machine can be moved or shifted from one place 
to another by means of three screws regulated by the 
rudder, just as a ship is steered on the surface of the 
water. Furthermore, it is furnished with shovels, pincers, 
and steel hooks fixed to the outside. These are all 
manipulated by the men inside, who can thus grip or 
seize any object and take it to the surface, and can even 
grapple with wrecked ships, or parts of them. It would, of 
course, be impossible for them to attempt to work outside in 
these great depths, for the pressure of the water would 
crush them as flat as the traditional pancake. 

T In order that the people in the “Submarine Worker” 
may be able to communicate with the outside world, a 
cable is attached to the bell. Along it run fine electric 
wires connected with a telephone, and this cable also 
serves to bring the bell to the surface when necessary. 

If, however, the cable were to break, no serious con- 
sequences would occur. ‘The men inside the bell would 
neither die of asphyxiation after using up their supply of 
compressed air, nor would the bell remain at the bottom 
of the ocean, or sink thither. All the men would have to do 
would be to detach some bags of ballast with which the 
machine is furnished for the purpose of keeping it steady, 
when it would rise of its own accord to the surface. 

Entirely different from this is the idea of a Swedish 
engineer. His apparatus consists of what may be de- 

scribed as a submarine telescope of gigantic pro- 
portions, or a diving chimney — which latter 
is perhaps the better description, for it is a 
chimney which goes down into the water 
instead of up into the air. The 
resemblance to the telescope 

is, however, readily ap- 
preciated when it 

is stated 
that the 
chimney is 
made up ef 
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Pieces which fit into one 
another, exactly in the 


enabling the work. 


1 men within to 

Same way as do the Xe fix grap- 
Sections of a pling 
tel € Scope, hooks 
and it iş = and 
lengthened in | - Chains 
Precisely that | E .!| round 
manner. — -; abouta 
Each sec- E am sunken 
tion is about ship, 


twenty feet long, and the 
larg st, which ;. sunk to | — 
the greatest depth, has a = 
diameter of fifteen feet. | x 
These Sections diminish 
gradually upwards until the 
smallest is only about half 
this diameter, and to it is 
attached an inverted bel]. 


for the chimney is designed 
especially for the Purpose of 
. enabling wrecks to be raised 
to the surface. 
E Indeed the passenger 
| Steam er Soedra Scerige, 
~ 6 | Which was sunk a couple 
x. of years ago in three hun. 
a 


“a dred feet of water, off the 
Shaped mouth, which forms “3 Swedish coast, has been 
the entrance into the long * | recovered by the possi. 
tube. It js made of the X 4 bilities Which the diving 
Strongest aluminium e 


chimney has j ntroduced, and 
she is now once more sail- 
^4] ing on the Surface of the 
E Ocean, none the Worse for 
her submersion. 

Since that time several 
improvements have been 
made in the tube, such as 
the placing of a lift in it, to 
lower and 
raise the men 
who are work- 
ing in the 
bottom com- 
partment, and 
an electric 
search light to 
light up the 
bottom of the 
Sea, and en- 
able the divers 


bronze, and of such a thick. 
hess that it can withstand 
4 pressure of four hundred 
Pounds to the Square inch, 

The bottom 
Section, which 
is, naturally, 
Closed, is sup- 
Plied with 
Windows al] 
round the cir- 
Cumference at 
intervals of 
about two feet, 
SO that it 
Offers oppor- 
tunities for 
perfect ex- 
amination of 
everything in 


the neighbour- to see exactly - 

hood on all what they are 

Sides, doing. In this 
On each apparatus, not 

Side of each only is the 

Window are pressure re- 

attached rub- moved from 
CT arm S 


The telescope diving apparatus, the men, as in 
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a diving bell, but they are in 
close communication with 
their fellows in the ship on 
the surface, so that they 
have at all times plenty of 
ventilation, and danger is 
reduced to a minimum. 

A new diving bell, similar 
to the bottom segment of 
this tube, inasmuch as it is 
provided with arms and an 
electric light, is the invention of an American. 
Mr. W. D. Smith, of Milwaukee. The arms, 
however. are used for the purpos^ of moving 
the machine along the bottom as well as for 
grappling with any material which it may be 
necessary to raise to the surface. 

This bell is a cylinder of inch thick steel. 
eight feet high, and six feet in diameter, with 
an arched top and bottom. Its windows are 
covered with strong glass, so constructed that 
if one breaks, a steel shutter automatically 
slides into the aperture, and thus prevents 
water entering the interior of the bell. It is 
furnished with a telephone, so that its inhabi- 
tants can speak to the men at the surface, 
and has, of course, pipes for conveying fresh, 
and removing foul, air, thus insuring efficient 
ventilation. Its electric lights are capable of 
developing 2500 candle power, by which the 
inmates of the bell are able 
to see objects at a distance 
of about 10oft. 


Like the * Submarine 
Worker,” it is furnished 
with ballast, so that in the 


event of the cable con- 
necting it with 
the ship above 
being broken 
the workers can, 
by getting rid 
of this ballast, 
cause the bell 
to rise to the 
surface by its 
own buovancy. 

It was tried 
some time ago 
in Lake Michi- 
gan, and was 
lowered to a 


A diving bell fitted with grappling arms. 
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depth of 250 feet with six 
men in it. They remained 
cut off from intercourse with 
the rest of the world and 
were not inconvenienced 
for the six hours of their 
stay in the land of the 
mermaids. 

Diving bells of this char- 
acter have indeed long been 
thought of, although it is 
only of late years that the ingenuity of the 
inventor has overcome the difficulty of 
enabling the men to do their work in the 
interior of the bell. One of these earlier 
curious machines is the movable diving bell 
which was proposed by Mr. Babbage. It 
was built of copper, and resembled a Brob- 
dingnagian hat, or a mushroom of pantomimic 
proportions. In the sides and upper part 
were several windows filled with thick glass 
so that the men could see around them. 

Having been lowered to its place on the 
ocean bed, it was moved by means of a rope 
passing over the wheels inside the machine, 
the other end of the rope being fastened to 
an anchor which had been let down from the 
surface by a boat. In this case, however, 
the depth at which work could be prosecuted 
was limited by the fact that the divers had to 
leave the bell, and it was 
therefore useless when the 
pressure was greater than 
their dress could withstand. 

Somewhat similar in its 
was the machine in- 
vented by General Hoxsev, 
an American 
citizen. This 
was the “ Intel- 
ligent Whale," 
as it was called 
from its shape, 
and was 
bought by the 
government of 
the United 
States with a 
view to using it 
in warfare, but 
the idea was 
subsequently 


use 


IN THE LAND 


abandoned. It consisted of an oblong metal 
case 26ft. long, and oft. in its widest 
diameter. From the interior of this boat 
men encased in diving dresses were intended 
to emerge armed with torpedoes, to be placed 
beneath the keels of ships and to be explodcd 
at a given time. 

When the “whale” was first built it was 
a long time before its utility was practicallv 
demonstrated, for the age was not as 
adventurous as it is now, and volunteers to 
go down in this novel ship and see the 
wonders of the deep were by no means as 
numerous as they have been to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered to them by tbe 
Argonaut, the latest of these nautical 
machines, designed by a gentleman in Balti- 
more, which has just been making some 
remarkable excursions at 
the bottom of the deep 
blue sea. 

The Argonaut, whose 
name recalls the famous 
ship of one of Jules Verne's 
most stirring and imagina- 
tive stories, consists of a 
locomotive, to which later 
on is to be attached a train 
of cars. It is intended to 
be used, not only for 
wrecking purposes, but also 
for all kinds of submarine 
work, suchas laying founda- 
tions for lighthouses, 
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bridges, piers, docks, and 
breakwaters, while it can 


Babbage's diving bell. 


readily be adapted to the re- 
quirements of the coral or 
sponge fishery. 

It is divided into four 
compartments, an engine and 
living room, the diver's room, 
which has an air lock, and 
the look out and operating 
chamber, situated in the bow, 
and it runs on toothed wheels 
placed at the stern and bow. 
In the engine-room is the 
necessary machinery for pro- 
pelling the vessel, both steam 
and electricity being availabie 
for the purpose. 

lwo heavy circular anchors with cables, 
which are wound by means of a windlass into 
the boat, coupled with the filling of five water 
tanks, enable the boat to be sunk to the 
bottom. She has a great reserve buoyancy 
and, in case of accidents, the anchor chains 
can be cut loose, and the water pumped out, 
so that she will, of her own accord, rise to 
the surface. 

The cars for the wreckage look like 
enormous cartridges, and, when loaded, are 
coupled together and attached to the loco- 
motive, thus forming a train which is intended 
to travel slowly along the bed of the ocean 
to the dry land, although it can all be made 
to rise to the surface and proceed to the 
nearest harbour exactly in the same way as a 
tug boat with a string of barges. 


The intelligent whale, 
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were brothers ; 
the twin sons of a 
farmer. 
dead, but his mother cared for his boys, and 
they grew up to be sturdy, and strong, and 
obedient. Every day they learnt their lessons 
together out of a big book of poetry. 

The elder was named Ming, the younger 
Pah. One day they heard their grandmother 
say that a feeble old neighbour of theirs was 
one of the happiest of men, because his sons 
fed him. l 

“ Oh dear! " said Pah. “I wish we could 
feed someone, and make father and grannie 
happy, don't you, Ming ?" 

“Yes, I do," said Ming; “but, you see, 
we have such a lot of lessons to do. we don't 
have much time for 
other things." 

* We might get up 
earlier — to-morrow, 
and see what we can 
do." 

“So we will," said 
Ming. 

Each boy saved 
some of his supper 
—bamboo-shoots, 
rice-cakesand sweets. 
And early next 
morning, before the 
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No. ITI—THE CHILDREN WHO FED 
BEAR OF SHANG-TE. 


His wife was 


Every day they learnt their lessons together out 
of a big book of poetry à 
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THE 


dawn, two little boys stole out from the 
farm. l 

Shang-te saw them, and spread out his 
sunbeams to make a path for their tiny feet 
(he loves brave boys and pretty girls), and 
Pah and Ming walked eagerly along it search- 
ing for some hungry one. 

Through the orchard, past the rice-fields, 
on they went till they reached the forest. 
Now Shang-te had sent his sunbeams to wake 
up a big bear who lived there. The boys 
were frightened at first as he came to meet 
them ; then they encouraged one another. 

“I am sure he's hungry," said Pah in a 
whisper. | 

“ Yes,” said Ming. “I don't suppose he 
has had any breakfast, poor thing " 

So they said. in 
polite little voices, 
both at once : 

“ Please. Mr. Bear. 
will you have a cake. 
some sweets, or some 
bamboo-shoots ? ” 

The bear bowed 
his shaggy head, and 
politely took what 
they gave him. 
7 When he had eaten 
“~. e everything up he 

` made another bow, 
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and shambled off into the forest 
again. Thé boys, delighted with 
their strange adventure, hurried 
home. 

They were late for breakfast, and 
their father scolded them. 

" We have been feeding some- 
one," said Pah. ) 

“Well. feed yourselves first.” 
said „their grannie, smiling at his 
eager look.  ''After you have 
finished vou can tell us what you 
mean." 

The boys quickly obeyed. for 
they were hungry by this time. 

“ Grannie,” said Pah presently, 
“you and father are happier now, 
are you not?” 

“ Why, child ?" said she. 

" Because we have fed the forest 
bear," said Ming. 

Then they told the story of their 
early search for hungry folk. Poor 
grannie was sadly frightened. 

" If the creature comes here, I y 
shall die,” she said. a 

Their father was much amused. 

" Honoured mother." he said, 


: a) i "WL : " Please, Mr. Bear, will 
; | you have a cake?” 


"it were well that small ears should only 
hear small matters. 

“ Boys," he added, “ you are not to do big 
things before you can do little ones. I had 
rather have two good sons at home than 
have you feed the bear of Shang-te himself ! 
He who feeds his father's enemies had better 
have let the whole world starve ! ” 

“We made a mistake that time, brother," 
said Pah, when they were on thei r way to school. 

“I don't think we did much harm," said 
Ming ; * anyway, the bear enjoyed the cakes." 

“So he did," said Pah, brightening up a 
bit. “And you know, Ming, we did mean 
to do a good thing.” 

“We might have done worse,” said Ming , 
"^ and there's one nice thing about it.” 

“ What is that? " said Pah. 


| “Brother, when we grow up we can do 
Boys,” he added, “ you are not to do big things pae B p 
before you can do little ones.” better ! s 


Learning how to hoe,—a lesson in a game. 


A GARDEN OF CHILDREN. 


By Marcus TINDAL. 


THE true meaning of the word Kindergarten 
is not, as might be supposed, the children's 
garden, but (and it is a far more beautiful 
interpretation) a “ garden of children " : a gar- 
den, as it were, of tender buds, each of which 
must be cultivated according to the laws of 
Nature: a garden of Innocents, each of which 
must be led by the hand up the path of 
knowledge. 

The first principles of Kindergarten were 
expounded, as everyone knows, by the great 
German philosopher, Friedrich Froebel, in the 
beginning of the century. He was impressed 
by the inefficiency of infant schools, and 
the stunted and perverted growth of those 
who had passed through them; he 
accordingly set to work to study the ways of 
children from their birth. He noted systema- 
tically the kind of mental and bodily activity 
they evinced at each stage of their existence. 
In this way he soon discovered that the only 
manner in which to cultivate the buds in his 
garden was to follow Nature's course of con- 
tinuous and harmonious development. 

“As the farmer and gardener,” says 
Froebel, “treat their seeds in accordance with 
Nature and in harmony with her laws, so we 
should treat the child and man according to 


their being, according to the inherent laws of 
life, in harmony and unity with Nature.” 

That is the whole secret of Froebels 
system. 

The work of the teacher is not, according 
to his principles, to give knowledge, as much 
as to supply materials, means, and oppor- 
tunities in harmonious order for the child's. 
mind to work upon. 

Perhaps the best known of Froebel’s many- 
theories is that which expounds the doctrine 
that a child should be taught through its. 
play. When play is adapted for educational 
purposes, the child's activity is brought into 
healthy exercise ; while it is so directed that 
the games, accompanied by singing. *' stir the 
imagination, and cultivate the moral qualities." 

Play being the universal instinct of child-. 
hood, Frocbel felt that he must help the 
child to grow through, and by means of its 
play, and he accordingly arranged a series 
of “ gifts " and occupations which, taken svs- 
tematically, must strengthen and develop all 
the faculties of the child. . 

It must be pointed out in connection with 
this that Froebel took most minute pains to- 
devise means of developing in children their 
faculties of observation, judgment, and 
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activity. This is to be done through many 
kinds of work and in various directions. 
Each of the occupations has its own special 
object, but they have in common one great 
aim—each one helps to lay a foundation on 
which to build future knowledge of number, 
íorm, or natural history, and each com- 
bines with others in developing the infant 
intellect and will. 

No books are seen in a Kindergarten 
school, because no fact is presented to a 
child without the accompanying experience. 
The object of its education is not to teach it 


The children must not be urged or 
cramped, but must be placed in the most 
favourable circumstances to attain their full 
growth, still following the laws laid down by 
Nature in her garden. 

As regards elementary knowledge as at- 
tained by this system, the Kindergarten child 
is invariably found to be quite on a par with 
other children, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, even superior. He will, in the first place, 
have a larger vocabulary than the average 
child of his own age, while his general de- 
velopment of mind and body will have been 


Practical arithmetio,—adding sums by counting coins. 


geometry, for instance, or arithmetic, but to 
lead it to discover facts and truths con- 
cerning numbers and lines and angles for 
itself. ‘Thus in the play lessons with the 
little wooden cubes, the teacher simply 
rules the order, and gives the correct names, 
while the observation of resemblances and 
differences (according to the Kindergarten 
theories, “the groundwork of knowledge "), 
the reasoning from one point to another, and 
the conclusions thus obtained, are solely the 
work of the child. 


more harmonious, and therefore will be more 
advanced. 

All playthings and games are considered 
as being invaluable means of education. A 
system of various geometrical forms, such 
as solid triangles, balls, cubes, and cylinders, 
is employed as a first stage to the harmonious 
development of the young mind. These are 
technically known as * gifts," but it cannot 
be too much emphasised that in themselves 
they have no educational value. Their value 
lies only in the spirit in which the teacher 
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First ideas of art 


presents them to the child. No educational 
system can be successful in itself, but de- 
pends entirely upon the personality of the 
teacher. 

Take, as an example of the principle, the 
first gift-box of toy-lessons employed in the 
Kindergarten. In this box there are six 
coloured balls. three in primary colours (red, 
blue, and yellow), and three in secondarv 
colours (green, orange, and violet). There 
are also six strings, which correspond in colour 
with the balls, and three sticks of wood which 
will fit together and make the uprights and 
the cross beam from which the balls may be 
suspended. This is Gift I., and is for the use 
of the babies. 

A simple baby story is told throughout the 


lesson; a little study of language and of new 
words and expressions. There are no set 
stories, but expefience soon shows which kind 
most arouse the child's sympathy. Only 
those who have seen a roomíul of babies 
listening to some simple story, into which 
there is unsuspiciously woven a study of 
language, number, and Nature, can realise 
the intense interest that is aroused in the 
infant mind, or the manner in which every 
eye is fixed on the teacher, and every eager 
little face is turned up in breathless expecta- 
tion. 

The stories tell of seedtime and harvest, 
of animals and birds, the child's interest 
thus being aroused in his immediate sur- 
roundings. He thirsis for knowledge; and 


The geography class,—making a mountain. 
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the difference between wood and common, Miss James was one of the first to take up 
field and garden, hill and marsh, is but the steadily, and to carry not only through the 
first step of his education. early years of childhood, but through the 


Passing on fro: this gift box of toy lessons, entire school course, the principles of Froebel; 
SOme thirteen other gifts are employed in she was also the first to recognise the import- 
the same way, each continuing the mind- ance of daily physical education. Some 
training, and carrying it one step further. 250 pupils attend her school and Kinder- 

Beginning with the mere building of cubes , §arten, while more than a hundred Kinder- 
and bricks into rude imitations of chairs and garten students have passed through the 
Other simple Objects, the first elements of College in the last twelve years. Miss James 
" symmetry ” are attained. Each gift will is, therefore, as may well be imagined, an 
Cultivate the child's perceptions and manual eminent authority on everything. connected 
dexterity, and will lead him to a full know- with Kindergarten. 


ledge of the first four rules of arithmetic. Although one maybe thoroughly acquainted 
And so, step by step, the child's mind will with Kindergarten theories, no one can say 

be developed and its knowledge increased. that thev are understood until they have been 
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Baby designers, 


Such, briefly, is a descriptior. of the ele- seen in practical work. The illustrations to 
mentary principles of Froebel in Kindergarten this article will certainly do more to make 
education. The only way to appreciate the the theories clear than much enlargement on 
methods as they deserve is to personally visit the theories themselves. 

a school and watch the children at work. Take, as an example, the photograph of 
There are many of these schools now in the geography lesson, No subject can be 
the country, although the system has not more Wearisome to children than geography 
here made such Sreat strides as in America. as commonly taught ; yet few subjects are 

For the purposes of this article I was capable of being made more interesting. A 
Privileged to go over one of the largest mountain may be made in a garden, and the 
Kindergartens in London (The North Shape of that mountain will never be for. 
Hackney kindergarten, Stamford Hill), and gotten by those who have made it. With 
“as personally conducted over the various sand or clay on a table the sides of the 
departments by the well-known Pioneer mountain may be scored with deep ravines 
teacher, Miss Alice R. James. leading to broader valleys below. It will 
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~then be seen Low rain falls down the sides 
and makes rivers, how the ridge of the 
-mountain becomes a watershed between two 
districts, and how the water flows into 
the sea. 

All the different forms of sea-coasts mav 
be exhibited: the bays. headlands, estuaries, 
straits, and isthmuses ; ships may be repre- 
sented as sailing—the geography lesson on 
the mountain will lead to a hundred other 
subjects, and the law of “ Continuous and 
Harmonious Development" will be carried 
out. Then a story will be told which will 
connect the whole, and the lesson will 
remain, perhaps for ever, in the child's 
mind. 

The photograph Hlustrating the arithmetic 
lesson is equally instructive. The teacher 
has added 64. and 24. together, and has 
arrived at a total of 7d., and two hands are 
up to signify that their owners are prepared 
to prove the mistake bv means of the imita- 
tion coins on their desks. 

First ideas of original designs will be seen 
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in the photograph: of the designing class. 
These represent figures of animals, birds, 
and many designs suitable for wall papers 
or floor tiles, which not every one of our 
readers could themselves surpass. 

Mat-weaving and basket-making, a promi- 
nent feature of Kindergarten training, induce 
manual dexterity quite in harmony with men- 
tal exercise. Nota little reasoning power is 
called into play before the wickers of a 
basket are woven into their exact positions. 
And there is no disputing the wrist and finger 
exercise. Nothing can make a man more 
conscious of his stiff, thumb-like fingers, than 
to watch the white, supple fingers of a class 
of babies occupied in the difficult and delicate 
task of weaving together the wickers of tiny 
baskets, a task which they perform with in- 
finite skill and patience. 

And, lastly, the physical games and the 
physical exercises do their share in the 
harmonious development, according to 
Nature's law, of the voung plants in the 
Garden of Children. 


FROM THE DEPTHS. 


WILIGHT and trees, 

A soft, cool air that blows from the west, 
| The clear wide vault of an opal sky, 
(9) The tender twitter of birds in their nest— 


And a memory. 


It is so long 
Since I kissed your lips and your snow-cold brow. 
I had sinned with a laugh in my soul before; 
But I loved you then, as I love you now, 


And for evermore. 


Is it lonely in Heaven? 
Dear heart, in the blaze of that shining throng 
Of deathless souls, do you sometimes wait 
For another's voice to join in the song 


That he lcarned too late. 


Have pity, God! 
It 1 cannot be where my darling is, 
If my scarlet sinning is past regret, 
For the sake of Sorrow grant only this— 


That she may forget. 


Joun C. WINDER. 


By James WORKMAN. 


ONE morning in the month of July, 1645, I 
received the following letter :— 


To Captain Armstrong at his quarters: These— 
haste. B. 

S1R,—On getting this, ride with all speed to Holly- 
wood Castle. Tell the Governor, Colonel Wood, 
that there isa plot on foot to take the Castle this 
night. At twelve of the clock the gates will be 
opened from within, and a party of malignants 
admitted, who are now lying for that purpose in the 
neighbourhood under the command of one Cornet 
Osborne. Let him arrange matters so that those of 
the garrison who are concerned in this plot may be 
taken in the very act, and their guilt proved beyond 
a doubt. You are also to desire him to arrest 
Mistress Faith Neville at the residence of her father 
some mile from the Castle. I have it from a sure 
source that, making a pretence of visiting the Castle 
to wait upon the Governor's daughter, she hath 
acted as go-between, carrying messages from her 
cousin, Cornet Osborne, to the conspirators within. 
Let this be done without fail, for, though I like no 
war on women, such treachery as this must not go 
unpunished, and those who have been guilty of it— 
whether men or women—shall meet with the punish- 
ment due to their offence. I lay on you my positive 
commands that you communicate this business to 
none save the Governor. I shall myself reach the 
Castle this night, but too late to be of service if the 
plot fail not. Therefore haste, haste.—I rest your 
friend, 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Truly my heart sank within me as I read 
this letter, for it.seemed a sure proof of the 
guilt of one for whose fidelity I would most 


cheerfully have pledged my life. It came as 
a confirmation of certain reports which, from 
time to time, had reached my ears, but which 
I had hitherto striven to put from me as idle 
and malicious rumours. Yet it was hard, 
nay, well-nigh impossible, for me to believe 
that Faith was a traitor to the Cause which 
at one time she had so zealously upheld. 

If it were so there could be but one ex- 
planation of her backsliding, and I grew hot 
with anger at the thought. This fine gallant, 
Cornet Osborne, had been long a thorn in 
my side, for, Royalist as he was, Faith would 
never break with him, holding that those of 
the same blood should ever be loyal to each 
other. 

I felt in truth that beside this gay Cavalier, 
with his plumed hat, lace collar, crimson 
sash, and flowing love-locks, I cut but a sorry 
figure with my solemn countenance and sad- 
coloured raiment. Often I had feared that 
their friendship boded ill for me, and that 
Faith, in spite of herself, would be lured 
away from me by his glib tongue and courtly 
airs and graces. Now that which I had 
feared had come to pass, and Faith—in- 
credible as it seemed—had not only cast me 
aside, but proved a traitor to the Cause. 

Indeed, it was with a sad and heavy heart 
that I mounted my horse and rode away. It 
was a most sweet and gracious morning, the 
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sunshine flooding wood and meadow, the 
bees humming among the wayside flowers, 
the larks carolling most musically in the blue 
and cloudless sky, but I had no eyes or ears 
for such sights and sounds that day. 

Not for a moment could I banish from my 
mind the thought that Faith was a backslider, 
and now that she was proved to be false, I 
perceived how strong had been my trust in 
her fidelity. True, she was of a mirth-loving 
disposition, and chafed at times against her 
father's strict notions concerning gay apparel 
and the pursuit of even the most innocent 


pleasures, yet I had believed her to be > 


sincerely devoted to the Cause, and of a most 
loyal and upright nature. 

As for Master Osborne, when I thought of 
him I cienched my teeth and gripped the 
hilt of mv sword, and vowed that next time 
he and I met it should be our last meeting 
on this side of the grave. So I rode on, 
conmuning with myself, and truly I think on 
that calm, sweet, summer morning there was 
not in all broad England a more unhappy 
wretch than I. 

Yet little by lile my wrath and jealousy 
passed away as I reflected upon the imminent 
danger in which Faith was now placed. and 
I determined to do what lay in my vower to 
save her. Come of it what might, I resolved 
that I would warn her that Cromwell designed 
to have her arrested, and would urge her to 
fly instantly. KON ug i 

I knew well that Cromwell, though he 
could be magnanimous to open and honour- 
able foes, was like to show but little mercy 
to anyone proved guilty of treachery. I 
shuddered to think of what might happen if 
Faith had indeed becn entangled in this con- 
spiracy, and I determined that I would warn 
her even though it were at the cost of duty, 
and honour, and life itself. 

Such speed did I make— stopping seldom 
and that only to rest and refresh the poor 
beast I bestrode—that the sun had scarce 
sunk below the horizon when I saw the towers 
of Hollywood Castle rising above the tree tops. 
of the intervening woods. And as I dis- 
mounted and stood in the black shadow of a 
huge oak the voice of conscience awoke 
within me and bade me do my duty, and be 
faithful to the Cause, even though to do so I 
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Sacrificed that which was dearer to me than 
life. But I could not do it. False or true | 
could not thus forsake Faith in her hour of 
need. It was now that she most required the 
aid, and it might be the counsel, of a friend, 
and could I fail her? Her father I knew was 
at that time in London, and she was alone 
and friendless. 

I hesitated no longer, but, leading mv horse 
some little wav into the wood, I threw the bridle 
over the branch of a tree, and walked rapidly 
towards her father's house some few hundred 
yards away.  Cautiouslv approaching the 
house, I perceived a light burning in the 
chamber in which I knew I should find Faith 
if she were within, and so knocked hurriedly 
at the door. I had to knock again and again 
before it was opened by a servant maid who 
peered timidly out. 

* Who is there? " she asked. 

“It is I, Captain Armstrong." I answered 
impatiently. “Is Mistress Faith within? ~ 

* Ay, she is within," said the maid re- 
luctantly, * but S 

“I must have instant speech with her,” said 
I, pushing past her, for she stood in the door- 
way as though to prevent me entering. By 
the light in the hall I perceived that the woman 
eyed me very sourly, she being as I well knew 
no friend of mine, and anxious, after the 
manner of such creatures, to forward a match 
between her young mistress and handsome 
Cornet Osborne. But I was in no mood to 
be thwarted by a servant maid, and so, in spite 
of her protests, strode past her, and made for 
the door of Faith's chamber. 

Now as I talked with the maid I had fancied 
that I heard the door open and close and a 
step in the passage, but the matter slipped 
from my mind when I entered the chamber 
and found Faith there and alone. She had 
risen from her chair. and was standing with 
one hand leaning on the table. and mv heart 
sank within me, for her face was deadly pale, 
and she showed no sign of jov at my presence, 
but rather fear and consternation. Such a 
grecting after that to which 1 had been accus- 
tomed in the past destroved the last faint 
hopes I had cherished. 

“Itis you, Mark," she faltered. “I thought 
I recognised your voice. What hath brought 
vou here so unexpectedly, and at this late 
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hour of the night? I trust vou bring no ill 
news." 

* Nay, Faith," said I sadly, "I think you 
guess already the business that brings me 
here. I come to warn you that all is dis- 
covered, and if you have aught to do with ihe 
plot to take the Castle this night vou must 
instantly begone. Cromwell knows cvery- 
thing, and I am even now on my way to 
Colonel Wood to give orders for the arrest of 
all concerned in it. You have no doubt 
many friends who would be willing to shelter 
you until the danger is past.” 

At first she regarded me with an air of 
amazement, but presently her eyes began to 
twinkle with laughter. 

“ And what will be the punishment of my 
offence?” asked she. ‘Shall I be shot or 
sent to the Tower ? " 

“ Nay, Faith," said I coldly, “ itis unseemly 
to treat the matter as a jest.” 

‘And how'else should I treat it, if it please 
you?" she asked sharply. “Is it possible 
that you speak otherwise than in jest?” 

“ Indeed, I am in no jesting mood,” said 
I. “I had never less cause for mirth in 
my life." 

* And you do in very truth believe me to 
be engaged in a plot to take the Castle for 
the King?" 

* Why—why," I stammered, “ is it not so? ” 

“ Oh, Mark, Mark!" she exclaimed, “I 
scarce know whether to laugh or be angry 
with you. Indeed, it is well for the Cause 
that your sword is somewhat nimbler than 
your wits. Nay, do not frown at me again, 
for, since I must needs speak soberly, let 
me tell you, with a face as grave as your 
own, that I never so much as heard of the 
plot until this moment. Sure, you will take 
my word for it.” 

Now, at this, my doubts vanished instantly, 
and I was well nigh beside myself with joy 
and thankfulness. 

“ Ay, that I will," cried I joyfully, “if all 
the spies and tale bearers in England were 
to affirm the contrary. Indeed, dear heart, I 
know not how I could ever have doubted you; 
but if you knew what I had suffered this day, 
I think you would rather pity than reproach 
me. Now, thank God, I can go on my way 
rejoicing, and, indeed, I must begone instantly, 
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in order to warn the Governor that the gates 


‘will be opened from within at twelve of the 


clock. I have already tarried too long." 

* Bu: the enemy may be on the alert," 
said she anxiously. “Are your men within 
call ? 

‘ Nay," said I; “I came hither alone.” 

* Alone?” she exclaimed, and of a sudden 
her face went white again. 

“ Ay," said I; “but fear nothing. I could 
find my way to the Castle if there were not a 
star in the sky, and, even if they be on the 
alert, I doubt not I shall elude them. Fare- 
well. We shall soon meet again. Indeed, I 
must go.” 

But she clung to my arm as I moved to the 
door. 

* Nay,” she said, “you must not go until 
you promise me that you will not be too bold 
and reckless. I fear that if so many as five 
or six were to set upon you at this moment 
you would out with your sword, and fight 
them." 

* Why, what else should I do?” I answered. 
“It would be my duty to face any odds, con- 
sidering the errand I am upon.” 
= “But it would be utter folly,” she cried 
impatiently. “ You would assuredly be 
slain." : 

“It would be better to die," said I, “than 
live dishonoured and despised. If need be, 
fight I must; and, moreover, I should have 
no choice in the matter. Even a woman's 
wit," I added, jesting with her in my turn, 
"quick as you hold it to be, would avail 
little against steel and bullets." 

*A woman's wit," she said scornfully, 
“would devise some means of accomplishing 
her purpose without losing her own lite or 
taking that of others." 

* Well, sweetheart," said I merrily, * you 
shall have the last word, if that will content 


vou. In the meantime—hush! What was 
that?" 

“Why, what heard you?” she asked 
anxiously. 


I glanced at the partly open casement. 
“I thought I heard a rustling inthe bushes 


in the garden," said I. 


We stood listening for some moments, but 
not a sound, save the chirping of a cricket and 
the far-off bark of a dog, broke the silence. 
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"It must have been fancy,’ I said at 
length. “Yet must I go, Faith, for I am 
undone for ever if I fail to reach the Castle 
before twelve of the clock." 

But again she stopped me, and I knew not 
what to make of her white face and trembling 
hands. 

'" Yet stay but one moment, Mark," she 
pleaded, * for I have writa letter to Margery 
Wood, the Governor's daughter, and I would 
be infinitely obliged to you if you would 
carry itto her. Iwill go and get it. Nay, I 
will not keep you a moment." 

She was out of the room before I could 
answer her, and I stood waiting for her, 
impatient, and ill at ease. I could not but 
wonder why she seemed so anxious to detain 
me, and her strange manner disturbed me 
not a little. Then I heard again what seemed 
a rustling among the bushes, and once, nay, 
twice, a faint sound as though someone were 
moving stealthily outside the door. 

Then I remembered what had slipped from 
my mind, the sound of the closing door, and 
the step in the passage. My heart beat 
quickly. Was it possible that after all I had 
been deceived, that there was treachery at 
work, and a trap set to take me? I drew my 
sword, and stole cautiously towards the door. 
It opened so suddenly that I had well nigh 
made a pass at the figure in the doorway, ere 
I saw that it was Faith with the letter in her 
hand. 

She started back with a cry of fear. Again 
at the sight of her face my suspicions 
vanished, and I was ashamed that she should 
see me with the naked sword in my hand. 

* I thought I heard a noise in the passage," 
I stammered. 

She glanced hurriedly behind her, and 
closed the door. 

** You are indeed fanciful to-night, Mark," 
said she with a forced smile, and I saw that 
the hand that held the letter trembled visibly 
as she gave it me. 

I put the sword on the table whilst I thrust 
the letter into my doublet. Againthe bushes 
moved. and I stepped hurriedly to the case- 
ment, and, throwing it wide open, looked out. 
In another moment I started backward with 
the glittering point of a rapier within an inch 
of my breast, and my eves fixed upon the faces 
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of two or three Royalist troopers who stood 
glaring in at me. 

* Faith, Faith," I cried, “ my sword— bring 
me my sword.” 

There was no answer, and I wheeled 
round. There in the partly-opened door 
stood Faith, with a death-white face, holding 
the sword in her hand. A hideous suspicion 
flashed through my mind, and I rushed 
towards her. 

"Give me my sword," I cried harshlv. 
But she fled through the door, and, as I 
dashed after her, it was flung open, and two 
or three men, among whom I recognised 
Cornet Osborne, confronted me with swords 
and pistols. I was betrayed, and by Faith! 

In a moment they were upon me, before 
and behind, yet in my rage and despair, un- 
armed as I was, I struggled furiously to 
break through them, till one of them struck 
me on the back of the head with the hilt ot 
his sword, and I fell unconscious upon the 
floor. 

When I came to myself I was lying bound 
with my back propped up against the wall in 
a corner of the room. Opposite to me sat 
a rough-looking feilow, with a long rapier at 
his side, and a pistol on the table at his 
elbow. He grinned broadly when he noticed 
that my eyes were open and fixed on him. 

“It seems you are awake at last," said he. 
“ You have slept soundly, master, since vou 
got that little rap on the head. It was I who 
gave it you. You would not lie still other- 
wise. If the maid had not whipped away 
your sword you would have given us some 
sport I doubt not. "Tis a clever jade. It 
was right deftly done." 

I could not repress a groan at the memorv 
of Faith's treachery, and he eyed me not 
unkindly. 

“ Nay, lad," said he, “ take it not to heart. 
Women are fickle as the wind, as I have 
myself cause to know." 

Thereupon he began to relate his own ex- 
periences with the sex, and to give me much 
sage counsel as to the best methods of 
dealing with them. But, indeed, I found his 
discourse, which was garnished with much 
profane language, tending little to edification, 
and was, moreover, sunk in such black 
depths of misery and despair, that his words 
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I started backward with the glittering point of a rapier within an inch of my breast. 
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I was raised to my feet and placed before Cromwell. 


conveyed no more meaning to me than the 
humming of the wind through the trees. 
Oh, when I thought of what a simple, credu- 
lous dolt I had been, with what ease I had 
been fooled and trapped, I groaned and 
writhed in a paroxysm of shame and rage. 
Slowly the minutes dragged by, and as I lay 
there living through the blackest hour of my 
life, the clock struck twelve. 

The Cavalier slapped his hand upon the 
table, and burst into a triumphant laugh. 


"Hark!" cried he. “ Tis the hour 
appointed for the opening of the gates. The 
business is done I doubt not. In a few 


minutés we shall have a troop here to escort 
us to the Castle, where I warrant you shall 
find safe and comfortable quarters.” 

In his triumph he walked about the room 
singing profane songs, and jeering at crop- 
eared rebels, and Psalm-singing hypocrites, 
and so forth. And presently we heard the 
jingling of bridles, and the trampling of 
hoofs, and then the sound of heavy feet in 
the passage outside the room. 

"Did I not tell you?" exclaimed he. 
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“ Here come our friends to 
announce the good tidings. 
This night's work will 
make a noise in the: world. 
I would give a year's pay 
to see old Noll's face when 
he hears of it." 

The words were still on 
his lips, when the door 
opened, and I saw his eyes 
grow wide, and his jaw 
drop, and the colour fade 
from his swarthy cheeks; 
Turning my head towards 
the door, I could not re- 
press a cry of astonishment, 
for there on the threshold, 
with a group of officers be- 
hind him, stood Cromwell 
himself. The bewildered 
trooper gave up his arms 
without a struggle, and, the 

‘cords that bound me being 
cut, I was raised to my feet 
and placed before Crom- 
well. 

He regarded me with a 
very harsh and gloomy countenance, and as 
for me I could not meet the glance of his 
keen eyes, but stood before him with bowed 
head, looking, I doubt not, the very picture of 
guilt. 

“ How is it that I find you here ?”’ asked he 
sternly. ‘‘ Did you deliver my message to 
Colonel Wood ? " 

"[t—it was not in my power to do so, 
sir,” I faltered. “I was taken by the enemy.” 

There was a moment’s pause during which 
he eyed me very grimly. 

"How did this come about?” he said 
harshly. “ Give an account of the business.” 

I have related this passage in my life to 
those who have mocked at my slow wits and 
unready tongue, and professed that it would 
have been easy to give some plausible expla- 
nation of the matter that would have satisfied 
the General without revealing — Faith's 
treacherv; but, as for me, I could think 
of nothing but the plain facts of the case, 
and so stood there speechless, waiting for 
what I knew must be the end of it. 

"Did I not expressly command vou to 
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have com:nunication with no one until you 
had delivered my message to Colonel Wood? 
Speak !—did I not? " 

* Yes, sir." 

“Then how came it that you entered this 
house, which vou should most particularly 
have avoided, and were, as I suppose, taken 
here? Come, you will best serve your 
interests by speaking fully and frankly of the 
business. Give me sufficient proof that you 
were led into a trap by specious pretences, 
and such information as will lead to the 
arrest of those who betrayed you, and it 
may be that I will deal leniently with you." 

Yet not a word did lI utter, for what could I 
say? "Tohavetold the truth would have been 
to prove Faith guiltv, and that I could not do. 
I had therefore no choice but to remain silent. 

“I will deal very plainly with you," con- 
tinued Cromwell. * If you do not speak, you 
yourself shall be held guilty of treachery to the 
Cause. Have you not one word to say in your 
own defence? Well,so be it. I would willingly 
have spared you, but since by your silence 
you plead guilty, there is no more to be said.” 

He glanced at the clock. 

“Tis past the hour appointed for the 
opening of the gates, and you, who should 
have arrived in time to save the Castle, have 
proved false to the trust placed in you. 
Corporal Flint, let a file of men be drawn up 
in the garden. .As for you, sir, you have five 
minutes in which to make your peace with 
God. See that you waste them not.” 

The Corporal withdrew, and presently I 
could see the glare of the torches, and hear 
the heavy tramp of the musketeers as they 
marched into the garden. I have always 
thought it a thing very extraordinary that 
while I stood there gazing, as it were, into 
the very face of death, I should have taken 
note of all that was going on around me. 

One thing I own troubled me, and that 
was that some of the officers stood talking 
and laughing with each other, glancing at 
me now and then, and making merry, or so 
it appeared to me, at the situation in which 1 
was placed. Indeed, it astonished me greatly 
that they should be so cold of heart as to 
find pleasure in the misfortunes of one who 
had so late been their good friend and 
comrade. And while I watched them and 
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noted the glare of the torches, and even the 
scent of the roses in the garden, and such- 
like trivial matters, the precious moments 
were gone bevond recall. 

"“ The time hath expired," said Cromwell, 
“but ere you go forth I may tell you that 
which may prove some source of comfort to 
you. Desiring to know the truth of this 
matter, I allowed you to suppose that this 
vile plot had been successful, and that the 
Castle had fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
but it is not so. I have but now come from 
there, and I may tell you that the message 
intrusted to you was delivered by another, 
and that the Castle is saved.” 

‘ The Castle saved!” I exclaimed. 
God.” 

“Amen!” said Cromwell “And now 
while it is the unhappy duty of those set in 
authority to punish the guilty, it is also their 
privilege to reward those who, at the risk of 
life and liberty, have proved their zeal and 
fidelity to the Cause." 

He turned to Major Desborough. 

* Let the person who carried the message 
to Colonel Wood, and so saved the Castle, be 
instantly admitted." 

During the silence that followed, while we 
waited for the coming of the preserver of the 
Castle, I raised my head, being curious to see 
the man who had fulfilled the duty intrusted 
to me. To my astonishment I perceived 
that all eyes were fixed upon me, but not as 
I had expected with anger and contempt. 
Nay, every face seemed lit up with a smile, 
and I saw no frown even upon the grim 
countenance of the Lieutenant-General. 

Then the door opened, and the officers 
stepped upon either side of it, cheering and 
waving their hats in the air, a thing that in 
the case of such grave and sober men in- 
finitely amazed me. And then—I could 
scarce credit my senses, scarce knew whether 
I was awake or asleep—for into the room, 
with her sweet face flushing and paling, and 
her eyes filled with tears of joy and pride, 
came my own dear Faith. 

"Captain Armstrong," said Cromwell. * it 
is owing to this brave maid, and to her alone, 
that the King's standard is not floating over 
Hollywood Castle. At the risk of her life 
she passed through the enemy's sentries and 
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delivered my message to Colonel Wood, so 
that much useless effusion of blood hath been 
spared, the conspirators taken, the Castle 
saved, and her own integrity established 
beyond a doubt." 

In spite of the tragic situation in which I 
was placed I think that was indeed the 
happiest hour of my life. To find that the 
dear maid I had deemed false and treacherous 
was loval and true, and worthy of the love 
and trust of all honourable men, filled me 
with a joy too sweet for expression. 

'* Doubtless.” 
continued 
Cromwell, * you 
thought she had 
betrayed you, 
and. indeed, you 
could not well 
think otherwise. 
But the fact of 
the matter isthat 
her cousin and 
other Malig- 
nants were in the 
house searching 
for arms at the 
very moment 
you entered it; 
and when she 
leftthe room she 
found that they 
had heard what 
passed between 
vou, and were 
lving in wait to 
slav vou. She 
induced them | 
to spare your 
life on condition 
that she removed your sword. This she did, 
and so by her courage and quick wits pre- 
served your life, and saved the Castle from 
falling into their hands.” 

Still 1 stood as one dumb, but I think my 
eyes spoke eloquently of my gratitude, for 
Faith blushed rosily, and hung her head. 

* And what think you is the only reward she 
asks for this brave deed?" continued Crom- 
well. ‘‘ Nothing but your pardon for disobey- 
ing my orders, and that, I own, I cannot find in 
my heart to refuse her. Nevertheless, I have 


“Well, Mark,” said she, “what think you now of a woman's wit?” 
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thought it well that your offence should not go 
wholly unpunished, and that you should taste 
something of the bitterness of disgrace and 
death, as a warning to avoid such offences in 
the future. Take heed that henceforth you walk 
more circuinspectly, for let me tell you that he 
who places any earthly creature before his duty 
to the Cause is but an unworthy instrument, 
and his services may well be dispensed with." 

A few minutes later he rode away, and 
Faith and I were left alone. 

“ Well, Mark,” said she, looking up at me 
archly,  ** what 
think you now 
of a woman's 
wit?" 

“I know what 
I think of one 
woman's wit," 
said I fondly. 

* And Iof one 
man's  loyaltv 
and devotion," 
said she; “and 
what is all the 
wit in the world 
compared with 
the courage and 
fidelity of him 
who would 
rather face death 
itself than speak 
aught against 
her he loved, 
even though he 
believed she had 
betrayed him ? ” 

“ Tut," said 
I impatiently, 
“what else 
should I have done? There was no choice 
in the matter.” 

Whereupon, though there were tears in her 
eyes, she laughed outright, though I knew 
not what I had said to provoke either grief or 
merriment. 

“ You had not the wit to act otherwise— 
eh? " she asked. 

“ Nay," said I, and she gave me a look 
that to this day lingers most sweetly in my 
memory, though why my answer should have 
pleased her, I confess I cannot tell. 
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Sham Castle, Bath. 


FAMOUS FOLLIES. 


By E. Le BRETON - MARTIN. 

"OwxckE upon a time there lived a man who ——.” 
So far so good. But the ways in which the sentence 
can be completed are so numerous that it might, 
perhaps, be just as well to pause for a few moments 
before going on with this or that man’s list of achieve- 
ments. 

There have been, and doubtless still are, hundreds 
of men, who, being possessed of more money than 
they know what to do with. think it their bounden 
duty to perpetuate in some way the statement that 

Leith Hill Tower. “we have had wealth and position. Look, then, at 

the monument we have sct up for our descendants 

and the world to marvel at." This bald statement seems to be the keynote for the razson 

d'étre of the majority of so-called “ Follies,” hundreds of which are scattered over the 
British Isles. 

Yet in some cases there is method in the madness. Take the example of the tower on 
Leith Hill, in Surrey, built in the year 1766 by a certain Mr. Hull, who died in 1772, and 
was buried in the building he had set up for himself. If the tablet upon the wall of the 
monument can be relied upon, there was no question of vanity or mere gratification of a 
whim about the erection of this tower. We are told that Mr. Hull “lived the earlier part of 
his life in intimacy with Pope, Trenchard, and Bishop Berkely. He at last retired to Leith 


Hill Tower, where he led the life of a true Christian and rural philosopher." 
Vol. V.—41. 
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An inscription in Latin furthermore * 
states that Mr. Hull erected the tower 
not only for the benefit of himself, but 
for the public good as well. So that 
we must, perhaps, acquit Mr. Hull 
of any vainglorious motives, though 
I am afraid that there still remains a 
suspicion of the “ Folly” about the 
tower in question. 

The 
* Follies" is 
Such an one is Freston Tower, near Ips- 
wich, the builder of which has left no 


history of a great 


shrouded in 


many 
mystery. 


record of hisname, 
or reason for the 
erection of his 
whim. For a 
whim the tower 
undoubtedly is. It 
is a quadrangular 
building, = six 
storeys high, the 
best room being 
fifth floor. 


There is but one 


on the 


fireplace in the 
building, which is, 
perhaps, as well, 


à 1 
seeing that there 


chimney at 


iS 0 
all. a fact that 
would prove 


almost conclu- 
sively that it is 
simply a “ pleas- 
aunce, and that 
ihe only possible 
justification of its 
existence lies in 
the fact that the man who built it wished for 
a better view of the river Orwell—on whose 
banks it stands—than can be obtained from 
the slopes on the other side. 

On the summit of the Cotswolds, at Broad- 
way, Overlooking the beautiful Vale of Eve- 


sham, stands an isolated tower which is a 


Broadway Tower. 
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Freston Tower. 


landmark for miles 


Here, 


conspicuous 


around. then. is another 


whim. The story of the tower is 
as follows :— 

In the year 1797, the land upon 
which the tower stands belonged 
to the Coventry family. 

The Lady Coventry of the time 

so says tradition—wishing to see 
whether this part of the property could be 
Croome, the the 
Coventry's, caused a bonfire to be lit upon 
the spot, the flames from which were so 
plainly visible that she petitioned her husband 
to build the 
there stands the tower, the monument to a 
There is one more point 
of interest about this same building. Ii is 
the most conspicuous landmark in England. 
From no ówildig can such an all-round 
distant view be seen. Portions of fourteen 
counties are visible from its top. 

In Devonshire it is not correct to talk of 
“ Follies.” The isolated towers, of which 
Powderham is a very good example, are 
known as Belvideres. Powderham Belvidere 
was built in 1775 by the Viscount Courtenay 


well seen from seat of 


tower. ‘This was done, and 


womans whim. 
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Cranmore Tower. 


of that time. In 
shape it is triangular, 
with a hexagonal 


tower at each corner. 
The only justification 
for its existence is 
that it commands a 
fine and 
gests some story of 
medizval castledom 
to the traveller who 
beholdsit from the far 
. side of the river Exe. 
The from the 
tower is scarcely better 
than can be obtained 
from the grounds of 
Powderham. 


view, sug- 


Alfred's Tower, the small 
photo on the right 
showing the statue of 
Alfred above the en- 
trance. 


view 


But of all the isolated towers in Great 
Britain surely there stands no monument 
more worthy to perpetuate the memory of the 
man who, in a moment of folly, built it, than 
that Somersetshire tower known as * Turner's 
Folly." 

This hideous structure was built within the 
last ten years by a wealthy and plebeian old 
man named ‘Turner, now dead. Gossip 
avows that animosity against Lord Hilton, 
whose estate is adjoining, and who, after the 
old man's death, bought the monument, was 
responsible for the erection, though Mr. 
Turner announced that out of the goodness 
of his heart he had caused it to be set up for 
the benefit of picnic parties. The monstrosity 
is 135ft. high, with rooms at the base. 
Before Lord Hilton bought it, its ugliness 
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was further enhanced by a wooden tower 
above the stone-work. Mr. Turner, it 
may be added, died a bankrupt. 

Cranmore Tower is yet another Mendip 
Folly. It was erected in 1862 by a Mr. 
laget, and although extensive views may 
be obtained from its balconies, there does 
not seem to be any beauty in the tower 
itself, or undiscovered romance connected 
with it. 

On the borders of Somersetshire, Wilt- - 
shire, and Dorsetshire, is situated the 
beautiful estate of Stourhead. And 
here is to be seen Alfred's Tower, 
erected by Mr. Henry Hoare, in 
memory of Alfred the Great. 

“But this is no “folly; ~ I hear 
you exclaim; ‘surely if ever there 


Ammerdown 
Park 


Column. 


lived a man who 
was worthy of 
such a monument 
it was Alfred the 
Great." 
"Y od 
right," I answer; 
“Jet us then set 
up towers on 
every hill in Eng- 
land wherever 
our illustrious 
dead are supposed 
to have rested 
the soles of their 
Imagine, 


are 


feet. 


Woolverstone Park ‘Obelisk. 


then, the prospect for your- 
self." 

This same tower is of 
red brick. It is rsoft. high, 
flanked at each corner by 
a slender turret. ‘The en- 
trance on the east side is 
surmounted by a colossal 
statue of Alfred, and an 
inscription that tells how 
the King erected his stan- 
dard there in a.D. 879. I 
have found it necessary to 
give two photographs of 
this tower, the one showing 
the statue, the other the 
balcony, whence 


Beckford's Tower. 
visitors 

can admire the fine view of the neighbouring 
counties. 

Six miles west of Froome is Ammerdown 
Park. In the park, Sooft. above sea level, 
stands a column r5oft. high, rising from a 
platform studded with replicas of antique 
statues, and pierced by an iron staircase that 
leads up to a crystal dome at the summit. 
A lengthy inscription sets forth that the pillar 
was erected 1863 in memory of Colonel 
Joliffe. The 


a pretty penny, 


Thomas Samuel monument 


must have cost and without 


wishing to detract in any way from the 


memory of the worthy colonel, it must surely 


appear to the ordinary thinker that a much 
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more fitting memorial might have been de- 
vised than this undoubtedly handsome and 
useless column. 

Filial affection is a very beautiful thing, 
but at the same time I fail to see why such 
piety should be made the excuse for perpe- 
trating such a useless object as the obelisk in 
Woolverstone Park, Suffolk. This monu- 
ment is 96ft. high, made of freestone, the 
top being surmounted by a huge globe, upto 
which an ascent can be made through the 
interior. A Latin inscription announces for 

the benefit of the curious 

' that William Berners, 

Knight, set up this monu- 
ment in honour of his 
father, Charles Berners, 
inthe year of grace 1793. 

William Beckford, the 
author of “ Vathek,” had 
a passion for building 
towers, and having built 
one at each of his former 
residences — Cintra, in 
Portugal, and Fonthill, in 
Wiltshire 
abode in 


Bath. The 
tower at Fonthill was 
278ft. high. In 1825 this 
same erection was 
dentally burnt to 


acci- 


the 


FAMOUS FOLLIES. 


Ickworth Park Folly. 


ground, whereupon Beckford at once set 
about building another—the one shown in 
the photograph, which is 130ft. in height. 
After Beckford's death the walled garden that 
surrounds the tower was turned into a public 
cemetery, his daughter, the. Duchess of 
Hamilton, generously arranging this in order 
to prevent the garden being turned into a 
place of public resort. 

Two more towers to which I wish to draw 
attention are, the one the shell’ on Conygar 
Hill, at Dunster, the other, Miller's Folly, in 
Hagley Park, Warwickshire. 

Conygar (Cyning garas: King's house) 
Tower was built at the close of the last cen- 
tury by one of the Luttrells as a prospect 
house. From far out at sea it can be seen, 
and is sufficiently picturesque to escape the 
censure that has been given to so many simi- 
lar erections. 

The tower in Hagley Park was built in 
1760 from designs by Sanderson Miller. 
The windows were taken from the ruins of 
Halesowen Priory, in a neighbouring parish. 
The interior is lavishly adorned with mould- 
ings and other decorations, while the tower 
itsclf is an excellent example of the pseudo- 
antique. 

Probably the greatest and most elaborate 
“ Folly " in England is that huge structure 
built by the Earl of Bristol in 1795 at Ick- 
worth Park in Suffolk, and over which some 
£40,000 was expended. 

The building is constructed of Roman 
brick, and in the centre rises to the height of 
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nearly 140ft. The great cupola 
is goft. in diameter, while be- 
tween the windows rest elabo- 
rate Ionic and Corinthian 
pillars. The bas-reliefs that 
run around the building are 
scenes taken from the Iliad. 
The interior of this vast monu- 
ment to a man’s caprice is a 
mere shell, though lack of 
funds alone stood in the way of 
its embellishment. Some idea 
of the lavishness with which the 
building was planned can be 
understood when we learn that 
special artists were brought over 
from Italy for the work, while 
the sculptors were none other than the 
famous Italians, the brothers Carvalho. 

Sham Castle, familiar to anyone who has 
been to Bath, and shown in the frontispiece 
to this article, was built in 1760 by Ralph 
Allen, who was of opinion that its erection 
would enhance the beauty of the view as 
seen from his own house. As its name 
implies Sham Castle is a hollow fraud, being 
merely the front of a diminutive castellated 
building, a very evident piece of stage 
“ property." 

Another folly, somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to Sham Castle, is “the Grange Arch- 
way," near Waxham, in Dorsetshire, and 
commonly known as “ Bond's Folly.” 

Like Sham Castle, too, the perpetrator of 
this piece of useless architecture built it in 
order, as he said, to enhance the beauty of 
the view, and to be a landmark-—which it 
certainly is. 

Near Sway, some four and a half miles 
from Lymington, in Hants., is Peterson's 
Tower, a lofty tower 220ft. high, built in 
order to give work to the labourers in the 
district, the building of it being entirely 
superintended by Mr. Peterson himself. 
This erection took four years to build, being 
started in 1880 and completed in 1884. 

On the summit is a place for fitting a 
beacon, but the Board of ‘Trade have for- 
bidden the use of this, by reason of the 
possible danger to shipping, for the Solent 
is quite clearly seen from the tower’s top, and 
the light might prove a will-of-the-wisp to 
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unsuspecting vessels. Beautiful the tower 
can hardly be said to be. 

As an unadulterated specimen of kingly 
fally commend me to a structure at Teheran, 
of which, unfortunately, I am unable to give 
a photograph. 

When the late Shah of Persia was in 
London for the first time, he was immensely 
impressed with the Albert Hall, so much so 
that on his return to Teheran he commanded 
the Court architect to construct a like build- 
ing, to be a colossal amphitheatre, with boxes, 
arena, and so forth. In true Oriental haste 
the architect began his work. Slowly the 
building rose, then— beard of the 
Prophet |—it was discovered "m 
that were a roof placed upon | 
it, then the walls would col- 
lapse like a house of cards. 

Luckily for the architect the 
Shah had tired of his whim. 
He had forgotten the Albert 
Hall and his own aspirations. So 
there it stands, a monument to 
Eastern lack of forethought. 

I began this article with the words 
"once upon a time." Well, once 
upon a time there lived a man named 
Smith, though for fear some worthy 
member of the genus Smith may 
claim relationship, I will forbear giving more 
detailed particulars as to his lineage and 
ancestry. Sufficient to say that this person 
named Smith found himself in Nice with 
nothing to do, a sorry state of affairs, indeed, 
Seeing that it led to the erection of a 
monstrous and glaring structure of red stone 


Bond's Folly. 


Smith's Folly, 
Nice. 
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on the beautiful promontory of Mont Boron. 
of which you will find an illustration here 
Nor is this all. The man Smith did not stop 
here. Having perpetrated this monstrosity, 
he must needs go and hack senseless zig-zag 
paths, at enormous expense, on the almost 
perpendicular face of the cliff, bounded 
by walls of red stone as a record of his 
folly, and as a laughing stock to all de- 
tractors of the fair name of Perfide Albion. 


Peterson's Tower. 


And whenever I go to 
Nice I thank the gods that I 
am not called Smith. Only 
when in Nice be it under- 
stood. For I have no wish 
to offend any members of 
the glorious family of Smith 
who may chance to read 
this article. 


The Royal Horse Artillery. 


THE TOY ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


By M. DiNoRBEN GRIFFITH. 


Jllustrated with Photographs of Lead Soldiers. 


ONCE upon a time—and the only time in my 
life—I acted as war correspondent. I had 
but little knowledge of soldiers, except what 
I call tame ones, such as the mounted im- 
movables at the entrance to the Horse 
Guards, and the spotless great ones on foot, 
whose chief duty is to escort nurse girls, or 
the still greater and more gorgeous ones I 
had seen in hansom cabs, plumed head-gear 
in hand, on their way to levées or other social 
functions. 

“ Review the armies of the world," was 
my order, magnificently comprehensive and 
slightly staggering, but—mine “not to make 
reply," mine ‘‘ not to reason why," for a war 
correspondent is expected to do his duty. 
So, credentials in hand, I started for the field 
of operations. My courage was somewhat 
daunted by the unheroic experiences of a bad 
Channel passage; but a good dinner, and a 
night's rest, pleasantly broken by dreams, in 
which I figured as a hero and the recipient of 
several Victoria Crosses, liberally showered 
upon me by newspaper and magazine pro- 
prietors and a grateful reading public, 


restored me to somewhat of my natural 
dignity. 

I duly presented myself to the high official 
to whom I bore an introduction, and he, 
properly impressed by my manner, and also 
by the name of the magazine I represented, 
assured me that the “armies of the world " 
would be ready for my inspection within 
three days. 

However much it may detract from the 
glory of my mission, I must here confess that 
there was not a particle of danger attached to 
it. Racial antipathies, long-standing quarrels 
and jealousies, existent between rival armies, 
in this case counted for nothing. No sudden 
attack or horrible massacre could possibly 
mar this glorious field-day. The armies 
were tin and lead armies. 

It must be remembered that these armies 
have played an important part in the martial 
education of nations ; they also have often set 
the fashion as to uniforms and equipments; 
and, above all, they are examples of what 
armies ought to be. 

For instance, beyond the initial expense of 
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their formation, they cost their country nothing, 
and there is thus, no fear of revolt because of 
They could honestly be 


arrears of pay. 


The Horse Guards in Whitehall. 


compared to the Tenth Legion, the Spartan 
Three Hundred, or the Guard that died but 
never surrendered, in that they would stand 
still, or lie down, to be crushed by the heel 
of an enemy, without a thought of retreating. 

In the interests of truth, I must, however, 
confess that they cannot stand fire, and if 
called upon to face a hot fire at close quarters, 
I am certain they 
would run. 

The eventful day of 
the Review dawned, 
and, on top of a tram, 
I journeyed to Mon- 
treuil, ^ near Paris. 
Two massive iron 
gates, stronglv 
guarded, gave admit- 
tance into the review 
ground, where, seated 
in a chair of State, I 
watched, with interest, 
the muster of the vast 
armies of the world. 
The whole of the 
armies were, of 
course, not present, 
but there were representatives of every 
nationality, of every regiment of cavalry 
and infantry, here before me, all resplendent 


with new uniforms and accoutrements. 
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eyes fairly ached with the dazzling colours 
and the glitter of the weapons. It was 
certainly a unique ex- 
perience. 

By studying a col- 
lection of tin and lead 
soldiers, produced 
within the last thirtv 
years, an intelligent 
member of the non- 
reading - of - military - 
history public could 
trace the rise and fall 
of military prestige, 
the sequence of cam- 
paigns, and the 
changes of uniform 
and equipment. 

France was still the 
predominant military 
power for ihe first 
half of this century. After the Crimean 
War, the British public had brought home 
to them the superiority of the French military 
system, organisation, and dress, over ours 
and those of other nations. So, not only 
were most of the tin soldiers turned out 
made in France, but were French soldiers. 
Then, during the Franco-German War of 


The French in Berlin. 


70-71, both French and German—though 
the latter in very small numbers—were to be 
seen on the English toy market. 


THE TOY ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


Once the war was decided and over, the 
German tin and leaden soldiers made their 
appearance, not by single spies, but in batta- 
lions, and, whether by accident or design, the 
Germans were made always larger, and some- 
times double the size, of the French, when 
both happened to have been ** made in Ger- 
many." Whether the British child, like the 
British adult, at last got sick of German 
vaunting and German arrogance I know not, 
but certainly the tin and lead armies, in the 
latter seventies, became more cosmopolitan. 

British soldiers were more frequently seen 
after some of our successful little wars, and, 
as the nature of these wars became more 
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French manufacturers has arisen in London, 
which is likely to entirely destroy their mono- 
poly. A few years ago a well-known mecha- 
nical toy manufacturer determined to start a 
lead soldier factory, for why, he argued, 
should British soldiers be made in Freuce 
and Germany, when we can make them at 
home, and far more correctly. 

The factory was started in the. north of 
London, and the soldiers were so beautifully 
modelled and so accurate in every detail that 
Britain's lead soldiers are gradually conquer- 
ing the world, and with their quick-firing 
guns are driving soldiers manufactured 
abroad out of the field and also out of the 


The Camel Corps. 


familiar to the generality of people, the foe- 
men the British had to fight—such as Arabs, 
Afghans, Zulus, etc.—made their appearance 
for, I believe, the first time in the history of 
toy armies. 

The French soon reasserted tneir position 
on the play-room table, just as they were doing 
in real life, and as they reconstructed their 
splendid army, and proved to the world that 
their military power was not destroyed, but 
only checked, at Sedan and Gravelotte, so 
their tin and lead soldiers regained their old 
popularity, and for some little time com- 
pletely held the market. 

Now, however, a powerful rival to the 


market—though, at present, the manufacture 
of lead soldiers in England has not assumed 
such large dimensions as that of tin soldiers 
in France. 

However, no self-respecting British child 
should now be satisfied with under-sized 
Hussars and sickly-looking Gordon High- 
landers made in France, after seeing the 
British soldiers with their cavalry that will 
mount and dismount, horse artillery with 
movable arms and guns that carry all before 
them ; and most attractive of all, dashing 
landing parties of bluejackets, born and bred 
on British soil, destined shortly to take the 
whole continent and America by storm. 
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A pitched battle. 
N.B.—The rugged cliffs in the background are made of brown paper. 


The men are nobly built, their uniforms 
resplendent, and their arms above reproach, 
and day by day this grand lead army is 
steadily increasing and improving, and its 
fame is being noised abroad until rival armies 
are faint and limp with mortification and envy. 

Extraordinary anachronisms have some- 
times crept into the tin armies by reason of 
their being manufactured abroad. I have 
seen a squadron of British Life Guards 
mounted on dappled greys, and one of Scots 
Greys on chestnuts; Highlanders in full 
uniform wzthoul gaiters ; Coldstreams in pale, 
sky-blue trousers, and a field battery of Royal 
Artillery with white-plumed brass helmets. 
But it is only just to state that these inaccura- 
cies have dwindled almost to a vanishing 
point within the last few years. 

The tin army factory which I visited is 
situated at Montreuil, near Paris, and was 
founded in 1823, and keeps between 800 
and 1000 hands constantly employed. The 
proprietor, M. Russelet Duprien, with great 
courtesy, granted me every facility for seeing 
the various stages of manufacture. 

The first stage I witnessed was the cast- 
ing of musical instruments for the bands of 


the tin regiments. Each workman, seated 
before a pool of molten metal, ladles out a 
sufficient quantity into a mould, the result 
being six different musical instruments, fas- 
tencd together like bananas on a stalk. Each 
workman, during his day of thirteen hours, 
turns out fifteen gross of these, the operation 
being so quickly performed that the eye 
could hardly follow it. 

For stamped soldiers, an artist and expert 
in martial affairs carves out of metal the 
model to be reproduced, whether British, 
French, or Russian. He carves the two sides 
separately. Then follows the stamping. An 
enormous roll of tin hangs from a steel 
windlass, and, by means of an automatic 
steel knife, is cut into sheets as easily and 
rapidly as if it were paper. At the next table 
the sheets of tin are placed over the matrices, 
and, by means of a rammer, pressed into 
every cavity. When removed, they are exact 
facsimiles of the matrices. 

In this way hundreds are struck in an hour, 
perfect in every detail, even the hair on the 
horses being accurately reproduced. The 
two halves are then soldered together. The 
next operation is the trimming or cutting 
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down of every superfluous bit of metal cling- 
ing either to horse or rider, so that the outline 
of the figure is clear and well defined. 

It may be explained at this stage that the 
_lead soldiers of London are made by a very 
similar process to that employed in the manu- 
facture of tin soldiers, except that the metal is 
run into moulds instead of being stamped into 
shape, and it will therefore be unnecessary for 
me to describe the two processes separatelv. 

Every tin soldier passes through thirtv 
hands, and when all the parts are soldered 
together, the only remaining operation is to 
give them the necessary colouring. 

This is different from the process applied 
to the guns, gun carriages, ambulance 
stretchers, etc. 

Articles of this kind to be coloured are 
thrown into revolving troughs, filled with 
coloured varnish mixed with alcohol. They 
are then withdrawn, and replaced in another 
rapidly revolving trough, and fired; and thus 
the objects are finally coloured and dried. 
This process, as before said, pertains more to 
the furniture of war than to the soldiers them- 
selves. 

For soldiers, the colours are pounded and 
mixed by steam in mortars, in which two 
brakes turn, united by a strap. 

The painting is usually done by women, 
and consists of two processes: In the first, 
the groundwork and the general tone is given, 
after which the figures are baked, and then 
pass into the hands of the more accomplished 
artists, who undertake the decorating. 

A. soldier's first suit includes the ground 
tints—trousers, helmet, face, and kepi—before 
he passes into the hands of the decorator, who 
finds that his shoes require blackening, as 
also do the eyebrows and hair—which are 
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always black—blondes, apparently, being un- 
known in the tin armies. Lips and nostrils 
need reddening, and the collar buttons and 
waist belt must be indicated, the kepi re- 
decorated, and the sword and gun painted. 

Another important department was the 
casting of weapons. Here I saw a ten- 
branched chandelier, as I thought, but which 
was in reality a bunch of ten rifles cast to- 
gether, each of which would presently be 
detached and soldered on to the hands of 
the soldiers. 

The enamelled soldiers—a recent invention 
—are cut, by means of a knife, from sheets 
of metal, and afterwards have to pass through 
three painting rooms, in which two hundred 
women are employed, before they are fitted 
to enter the packing-room, where they are 
finally deposited, according to nationality and 
rank, in wooden boxes, which are carefully 
labelled. 

Alltoolsand machinery are manufactured on 
the premises. Here I saw two special moulds 
for the miniature dummy gun and for the 
gun made to fire. No fewer than fifteen 
separate moulds are required for the plumes, 
etc. of the various headgear of British 
cavalry. ; 

Leaving this magnificent factory, I visited: 
the modest rooms of the artisans who make 
common soldiers out of old sardine and pre-. 
serve tins. Into a sort of witch's cauldron 
are flung these old boxes (smelling of oii and 
grease). When sufficiently heated they 
become unsoldered, and, when cool, are 
hammered, straightened, flattened, piled up. 
and sorted to their primitive state, and are 
then converted into common tin soldiers, 
similar to those sold by toy hawkers in the: 
London streets. 


Mule battery going through the Khyber Pase 


By CuUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


No. NII.—THE WRECK OF THE 
CATTLE-BOAT. 


(4 Complete Story.) 


THERE was considerable trouble and risk in 
bringing the lifeboat up alongside, but it must 
be granted that she was very unhandy. 

The gale that had blown them out into the 
Atlantic had moderated, certainly, though there 
was still a considerable breeze blowing, but the 
sea was running as high as ever, and all Captain Kettle's skill was required to prevent the 
boat from being incontinently swamped.  McTodd and the two Portuguese baled incessantly, 
but the boat was always half waterlogged. In fact, from constitutional defects, she had made 
very wet weather of it all through the blow. 

It was the part of the steamer to have borne down and given the lifeboat a lee in which she 
could have been more readily handled, and three times the larger vessel made an attempt to 
do this, but without avail. Three times she worked round in a wallowing circle, got to 
windward, and distributed a smell of farmyard over the rugged furrows of ocean, and then 
lost her place again before she could drift down and give the smaller craft shelter. Three 
times did the crew of the lifeboat, with maritime point and fluency, curse the a 
of the rust-streaked steamer and all her complement. 

“ By James," said Kettle savagely, after the third attempt, “ are > they all farmers on that 
ship? I've had a nigger steward that knew more about handling a vessel.” 

* She's an ‘inglish ship," said McTodd, “and delicate. They're nursing her in the 
engine-room. Look at the way they throttle her down when she races.” 

“ The fools on her upper bridge are enough for me to look at," Kettle retorted. “ Why 
didn't they put a sailorman aboard of her before she was kicked out of port? By James, if 
we da week's water and victual with us in the lifeboat here, I'd beat back for the Canaries as 
we are, and keep clear of that tin farmyard for bare safety s sake." 

“We haven't a crumb nor a drink left," said the engineer, “and I'd not recommend 
this present form of conveyance to the insurance companies." A wave-top came up from the 
tireless grey sea, and slapped green and cold about his neck and shoulders—*: Gosh! There 
comes more of the Atlantic to bale back into place. Mon, this is no’ the kind of navigation 
I admire." 

Meanwhile the clumsy tramp-steamer had gone round in a jagged circle of a mile's 


(It will be remembered that in the Adventure narrated in the May number, Captain Kettle, with 
McTodd, the Scotch engineer, and two Portuguese sailors, left the Salvage Islands in an old P. and O. 
lifeboat, en route for Grand Canary.—Ep. PEARsON's MAGAZINE. | 
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diameter, and was climbing back to position 
again over the hills and dales of ocean. She 
rolled, and she pitched, and she wallowed 
amongst the seas, and to the lay mind she 
would have seemed helplessness personified, 
But to the expert eve she showed defects in 
her handling with every sheer she took 
amongst the angry waste of waters. 

* Old man and the mates must be staying 
down below out of the wet,’ said kettle 
contemptuously as he gazed. “Looks as if 
they've left some sort of a cheap Dutch 
quartermaster on the upper bridge to run 
her. Don't tell me there's an officer holding 
an English ticket in command of that steamer. 
They aren't going to miss us this time 
though if they know it.” 

* Looks like as if they were going to soss 
down slap on top of us," said McTodd, and 
set to taking off his coat and boots. 

But the cattle steamer, if not skilfully 
handled, at any rate this time had more luck. 
She worked her way up to windward again. 
and then fell off into the trough, squattering 
down almost out of sight one minute, and, in 
fact, showing little of herself except a couple 
of stumpy, untidy masts and a brine-washed 
smoke-stack above the seascape, and being 
heaved up almost clear the next second, a 
picture of rust-streaks and yellow spouting 
scuppers. 

Both craft drifted to leeward before the 
wind, but the steamer offered most surface, 
and moved the quicker, which was the object 
of the manceuvre. It seemed to those in the 
lifeboat that they were not going to be 
missed this time, and so they lowered awav 
their sodden canvas, shipped tholepins, and 
vot out their oars. The two Portuguese fire- 
men did not assist at first, preferring to sit 
in a semi-dazed condition on the wet floor 
gratings; but McTodd and Kettle thumped 
them about the head, after the time-honoured 
custom, till they turned to, and so presently 
the lifeboat, under three straining oars, was 
holding up towards her would-be deliverer. 

A man on the cattle-boat's upper bridge 
was exhibiting himself as a very model of 
nervous incapacity, and two at anv rate of 
the castaways in the lifeboat were watchiny 
him with grim scorn. 

“Keeping them on the dance in the engine- 
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room, isnt he? " said McTodd. “He's rung 
that telegraph bell fifteen different ways this 
last minute." 

* That man isnt fit to skipper anything that 
hasn't got a tow-rope made fast ahead," said 
Kettle contemptuously. “He hasn't the 
nerve of a pound of putty." 

"Im thinking we shall lose the boat. 
They'll never get her aboard in one piece." 

“ If we get amongst their cow pens with our 
bare lives we shall be lucky. — They're going to 
heave us a line. Stand by to catch it, quick.” 

The line was thrown and caught. The 
cattle-steamer surged up over a huge rolling 
sea, showing her jagged bilge-chocks clear ; 
and then she squelched down again, dragging 
the lifeboat ciose in a murderous cuddle. 
which smashed in one of her sides as though 
it had been made from egg-shell. Other’ 
lines were thrown by the hands who stood 
against the rail above, and the four men in 
the swamping boat each seized an end. 

Half climbing, half hoisted from above, 
they made their way up the rusted plating, 
and the greedv waves from underneath sucked 
and clamoured at their heels. It was quite a 
toss-up even then whether they would be 
dragged from their hold ; but human muscles. 
can put forth desperate efforts in these 
moments of desperate stress; and they reached 
the swaying deck planks, bruised, and breath-. 
less, and gasping, but for the time being safe. 

The cattle-boat's mate who had been assist-. 
ing their arrival, sorted them into castes with. 
ready perception. ** Now, vou two Dagos,” 
he said to the Portuguese, “ get away forrard 
—port side— and bid some of our firemen 
to give you a bunk. TIl tell the steward 
to bring you along a tot of rum directly.” 
He clapped a friendly hand on McTodd s. 
shoulder.  * Bo's'n," he said, “take this 
gentleman down to the mess-room, and pass 
the word to one of the engineers to come- 
and give him a welcome." And then he 
turned as to an equal, and shook Kettle bv 
the hand. “Very glad to welcome vou 
aboard. old fellow—beg pardon, * Captain ` I 
should have said ; didn't see the lace on vour 
sleeve before. Come below with me, Cap- 
tain, and I'll fix vou up with some dry things 
outside, and some wet things in, before we- 
have any further chatter.” 
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* Mr. Mate," said Kettle, " youre very 
polite, but hadn't I better go up on to the 
bridge and say ‘ howdy’ to the skipper first?” 

The mate of the cattle-boat grinned and 
tucked his arm inside Captain Kettle's, and 
dragged him off with kindly force towards 
the companion-way. *'' Take a synch from 
me, Captain, and don't. The old man’s in 
such a mortal fear for the ship, that he's fair 
crying with it. If he'd had his way, I dont 
fancy he'd have seen your boat at all. He 
said it was suicide to try and pick you up 
with such a sea running. But the second 
mate and 1 put in some ugly talk, and so he 
just had to do it. Here's the companion. 
Step inside. and I'll shut the door.” 

“Pretty sort of Captain to let his mates 
boss him." 

“Quite agree with you, Captain; quite 
agree with you all the way. But that's what's 
done on this ship, and there's no getting over 
it. Its not to my liking either—l'm an old 
Conway boy, and was brought up to respect 
discipline. However, I daresay you ll see for 
yourself how things run before we dump you 
back on dry mud again. Now. here we are 
at my room, and there's a change of clothes 
in that drawer beneath the bed, and under- 
wear below the settee here. You and I are 
much of a build, and the kits quite at vour 
service till your own is dry again." 

'The mate was back agzin in ten minutes 
—dripping, cheerful, hospitable. = Holy 
tailors! " said he, “how you do set off 
clothes! ‘Those old duds came out of © slop- 
chest once, and I've been ashamed of their 
shabbiness more vears than I care to think 
about; but you've a way of carrying them that 
makes them look well-fitting and quite new. 
Well, I tell vou I'm pleased to see a spruce 
man on this ship. Come into the cabin now 
and peck a bit. I ordered you a meal, and I 
saw the steward as I came past the door trving 
to hold it down in the fiddles. The old girl 
can roll a bit, cant she? ~ 

“ I should sav vour farmvard's getting well 
churned up." 

‘You should just go into those cattle decks 
and see. It’s just Hades for the poor brutes. 
We're out of the River Plate, you know, 
and we've cartied bad weather with us 
ever since we got our anchors. The beasts 
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were badly stowed, and there were too manv 
of them put aboard. The Old Man grumbled, 
but the shippers didn't take any notice of him. 
Thev'd signed for the whole ship. and they 
just crammed as many sheep and cows into 
her as she'd hold." 

“You'll have the Cruelty to Animals 
people on board of you before vou re docked, 
and then your skipper had better look out.” 

* He knows that, Captain, quite as well as 
vou do, and there isn't a man more sorry for 
himself in all the Western Ocean. He'll be 
fined heavily, and have his name dirtied, so 
sure as ever he sets afoot ashore.  Legallv.I 
suppose, he's responsible; but reallv he's no 
more to blame than you. He is part of the 
ship, just as the engines, or the mates, or the 
tablespoons are; and the whole bag o` tricks 
was let by wire from Liverpool to a South 
American Dago. If hed talked, hed have 
got the straight kick-out from the owners, 
and no further argument. You see they are 
little bits of owners." 

“ "They re the worst sort.” 

“I]t doesnt matter who they are. A 
skipper has got to do as he's told." 

" Yes," said Kettle with a sigh, ^ I know 
that." 

“ Well,” said the Mate, “ you may thank 
vour best little star that. you're only here as a 
passenger. The grubs beastly, the ship 
stinks, the cook's a fool, and everything's as 
uncomfortable as can be. But there's one 
fine amusement ahead of you. and thats to 
trv and cheer up the other passenger." 

“ Stowaway ?” 

“No, bond fide passenger, if vou can 
imagine anyone being mug enough to book 
a room on a foul cattle-loaded tramp like this. 
But I guess it was because she was hard up. 
She was a governess, or something of that sort. 
in Buenos Ayres, lost her berth, and wanted 
to get back again cheap. I guess we could 
afford to cut rates and make a profit there.” 

* Poor lady." 

“Tve not seen much of her myself. The 
Second Mate and I are most of the crew of 
this ship (as the Old Man objects to our 
driving the regular deck-hands), and when 
we're not at work, we're asleep. I can't stop 
and introduce you. You must chum on. 
Her name's Carnegie." 
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“ Miss Carnegie," Kettle repeated, “that 
sounds familiar. Does she write poetry ? " 

The Mate yawned. “Don't know. Never 
asked her. But perhaps she does. She 
looks ill enough." 

' The Mate went off to his room then, 
turned in, all standing, and was promptly 
asleep. Kettle, with memories of the past 
refreshed, took paper and a scratchy pen, and 
fell to concocting verse. 

He wondered, and at the same time he half 
dreaded, whether this was the same Miss 
Carnegie whom he had known before. In 
days past she had given him a commission to 
liberate her lover from the French penal 
settlement of Cayenne. With infinite danger 
and difficulty he had wrenched the man free 
from his warders, and then, finding him a 
worthless fellow, had by force married him 
to an old Jamaican negress, and sent the girl 
their marriage lines as a token of her release. 
He had had no word or sign from her since, 
and was in some dread now lest she might 
bitterly resent the liberty he had taken in 
meddling so far with her affairs. 

However, like it or not. there was no 
avoiding the meeting now, and so he went 
on—somewhat feverishly—with his writing. 

The squalid meal entitled tea came on, 
and he had to move his papers. A grimy 
steward spread a dirty cloth, wetted it liberally 
with water, and shipped fiddles to try and 
induce the table-ware to keep in place despite 
the rolling. The steward mentioned that 
none of the officers would be down, that the 
two passengers would meal together, and in 
fact did his best to be affable; but Kettle 
listened with cold inattention, and the steward 
began to wish him over the side whence he 
had come. 

The laying of the table was ended at last. 
The steward put on his jacket, clanged a 
bell in the alleyway, and then came back 
and stood swaying in the middle of the cabin, 
armed with a large tin teapot, all ready to 
commence business. So heavy was the roll, 
that at times he had to put his hand on the 
floor for support. 

Captain Kettle watched the door with a 
haggard face. He was beginning to realise 
that an emotion was stirred within him that 
should have no place in his system. He told 
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himself sternly that he was a married man 
with a family ; that he had a deep affection 
for both his wife and children; that, in cold 
fact, he had seen Miss Carnegie in the flesh 
but once before. But there was no getting 
over the memory that she made poetry, a 
craft that he adored; and he could not forget 
that she had already lived in his mind for 
more months than he dared count. 

His conscience took him. by the ear, and 
sighed.out the word.Love. . On the instant, 
al! his pride of manhood was up in arms, and 
he rejected the imputation with scorn; and 
then, after some thought, formulated his 
liking for the girl in the term Interest. But 
he knew full well that his sentiment was 
something «leeper than that. His chest 
heaved when he thought of her. 

Then, in the distance, he heard her ap- 
proaching. He wiped the moisture from his 
face with the Mate's pocket handkerchief. 
Above the din of the seas, and the noises 
from the crowded cattle-pens outside, he 
could make out the faint rusile of draperies, 
and the uncertain footsteps of someone pain- 
fully making a way along hand over hand 
against the bulkheads. A bunch of fingers 
appeared round the jamb of the door, slender 
white fingers, one of them decked with a 
queer old ring, which he had seen just once 
before, and had pictured a thousand times 
since. And then the girl herself stepped 
out into the cabin, swaying to the roll of the 
ship. 

She nodded to him with instant recognition. 
“at was you they picked up out of the boat? 
Oh, I am so glad vov are safe." 

Kettle strode out towards her on his steady 
sea legs, and stood before her, still not daring 
to take her hand. ‘‘ You have forgiven me? " 
he murmured. ‘ What I did was a liberty I 
know, but if I had not liked you so wel], I 
should not have dared to do it." 

She cast down her eyes and flushed. “You 
are the kindest man I ever met,” she said. 
“The very kindest.” She took his hand in 
both hers, and gripped it with nervous force. 
“I shall never forget what you did for me, 
Captain.” 

The grimy steward behind them coughed 
and rattled the teapot lid, and so they sat 
themselves at the table and the business of 
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tea began. All of the ship’s officers were 
either looking after the work entailed by the 
heavy weather on deck, or sleeping the sleep 
of utter exhaustion in their bunks; and so 
none joined them at the meal. But the 
steward incessantly hovered at their elbows, 
and it was only during his fitful absences that 
their talk was anything like unrestrained. 

* You said you liked poetry,’ the girl 
whispered shyly when the first of these 
opportunities came. “I wrote the most 
heartfelt verses that ever came from me over 
that noble thing you tried to do for a poor 
stranger like me.” 

Captain Kettle blushed like a maid. 
one of the magazines?" he <sked. 

She shook her head sadly. "**It was not 
published when I left England, and it had 
been sent back to me from four magazine 
offices. That was nothing new. They never 
would take any of my stuff.” 

Kettle's fingers twitched suggestively. “Id 
like to talk a minute or so with some of those 
editors. I'd make them sit up." 

“That wouldnt make them print mv 
poems." 

* Wouldn't it, Miss? Well, perhaps you 
know best there. But I'd guarantee it'd 
hinder them from printing anything else for 
awhile, the inky-fingered brutes. The twadd- 
ling stories those editors set up in type about 
low-down pirates and detective chaps are 
enouzh to make one sick." 

at appeared that Miss Carnegie's father 
had died since she and Kettle had last met. 
and the girl had found herself left almost 
destitute. She had been lured out to Buenos 
Ayres by an advertisement, but without finding 
employment, and, sick at heart, had bought 
with the last of her scanty store of money a 
cheap passage home in this cattle-boat. 

She would land in England entirely desti- 
tute; and although she did not say this, spoke 
cheerfully of the future; in fact, Kettle was torn 
with pity for her state. But what, he asked 
himself with fierce scorn, could he do? He 
was penniless himself; he had awife and family 
depending on him; and who was he to take 
this young unmarricd girl under his charge ? 

They talked long on that and other days, 
always avoiding vital questions ; and, mean- 
while, the reeking cattle-boat wallowed north. 


* For 
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carrying with her, as it seemed, a little 
charmed circle of evil weather as her con- 
stant accompaniment. 

Between times, when he was not in attend- 
ance on Miss Carnegie, Kettle watched the 
life of the steamer with professional interest. 
and all a strong man's contempt for a weax 
commander. The tween decks was an 
Aceldama. In the heavy weather the cattle- 
pens smashed, the poor beasts broke their 
legs, gored one another, and were surged 
about in horrible mé/ées. The cattle-men 
were half incapable, wholly mutinous. They 
dealt out compressed hay and water when the 
gangways were cleared, and held to it that 
this was the beginning and end of their duty. 
To pass down the winch chain, and haul out 
the dead and wounded, was a piece of em- 
ployment that they flatly refused to tamper 
with. "They said the deck-hands could do it. 

The deck-hands, scenting a weak com- 
mander, said they had been hired as sailor- 
men. and also declined to meddle, and. as a 
consequence, this necessary sepulture busi- 
ness was done by the mates. 

In Kettle's first and only interview with the 
cattle-boat's captain he saw this operation 
going on through a hatchway before his very 
face. The mate and the second mate 
clambered down by the battens, and went 
along the filthy gangway below. dragging the 
winch chain after them. The place was 
cluttered with carcases and jammed with 
broken pens, all surging together to the roll 
of the ship. The lowings and the groans of 
the cattle were awful. But at last a bight 
of rope was made fast round a dead beast’s 
horns, and the word was given to haul. The 
winch chattered and the chain drew. The 
two men below, jumping to this side and that 
for their lives, handspiked the carcase free of 
obstacles, and at last it came up the hatch, a 
battered shapeless rag, almost unrecognisable. 

A mob of men, sulky, sullen, and afraid, 
stood round the hatch, and one of these, 
when the poor remains came up, and swung 
to the roll of the ship over the side, cut the 
bowline with his knife, and let the carcase 
plop into the racing seas. The chain clashed 
back again down between the iron coamings 
of the hatch, and the two mates below went 
on with their work. No one offered to 
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help them. No 
one, as Kettle 
grimly noted, was 
made to do so. 

“ Do your three 
matesrunthis ship, 
Captain?” asked 
Kettle at last. 

“They are 
handy fellows.” 

** If youask me, 
I should call them 
poor drivers. 
What for do they 
put in all the work 
themselves when 
there are that mob 
of deck-hands and 
cattle-handsstand- 
ing round doing 
the gentleman as 
though thcy were 
in the gallery of a 
theatre? " 

“There was 
some  misunder- 
standing when the 
crew were shipped. 
They say they 
never signed on 
to handle dead 
cattle." 

“Tve seen those 
kind of misunderstandings before, Captain, 
and I've started in to smooth them away." 

* Well?" said the Captain of the cattle- 
boat. 

* Oh! with me!" said Kettle truculently, 
"thev straightened out so soon as ever 
I began to hit. If your mates know their 
business, they'd soon have that crew in hand 
again." 

“I dont allow my mates to knock the 
men about. To give them their due, they 
wanted to; they were brought up in a school 
which would probably suit you, Captain, all 
three of them; but I don't permit that sort 
of thing. Iam a Christian man, and I will 
not order my fellow men to be struck. If 
the fellows refuse their duty, it lies between 
them and their consciences." 


“As if an old sailor had a conscience! " 
Vol. V.—42. 
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“Back, you scum!" he shouted. 


murmured Kettle to himself. “ Well, Cap- 
tain, I'm no small piece of a Christian myself, 
but I was taught that whatever my hand 
findeth to do to do it with all my might, and 
I guess bashing a lazy crew comes under 
that head." 

“I don't want either your advice or your 
theology." 

“If I wasn't a passenger here," said Kettle, 
“I'd like to tell you what I thought of your 
seamanship, and your notion of making a 
master's ticket respected. But I'll hold my 
tongue on that. As it is, I think I ought just 
to say I don't consider this ship's safe, run 
the way she is." 

The Captain of the cattle-boat flusheJ 


darkly. He jerked his head towards the 
ladder. * Get down off this bridge," he said. 
“What!” 
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“You hear me. Get down off my bridge. 
If youve learnt anything about your pro- 
fession, you must know this is private up 
here, and no place for blooming passengers.” 

Kettle glared and hesitated. He was not 
used to receiving orders of this description, 
and the innovation did not please him. But 
for once in his life he submitted. Miss 
Carnegie was sitting under the lee of the 
deckhouse aft, watching him, and somehow 
or other he did not choose to have a scene 
before her. It was all part of this strange 
new feeling which had come over him. 

He gripped his other impulses tight, and 
went and sat beside her. She welcomed 
him cordially. She made no secret of her 
pleasure at his presence. But her talk just 
now jarred upon him. Like other people 
who see the ocean and its traffic merely from 
the amateur’s view, she was able to detect 
romance beneath her present discomforts, 
and she was pouring into his ear her scheme 
for making it the foundation of her most 
ambitious poem. 

In Kettle's mind, to build an epic on such 
a groundwork, was nothing short of profana- 
tion. He viewed the sea, seamen, and sea 
duties with an intimate eve; to him they 
were common and unclean to the furthest 
degree; no trick of language could elevate 
their meannesses. He pointed out how she 
would prostitute her talent by laying hold of 
such an unsavoury subject, and extolled the 
beauty of his own ideal. 

“Tackle a cornfield, Miss," he would say 
again and again, “with its butter-yellow 
colour, and its bobs of red poppies, and the 
green hedges all round. You write poetry 
such as I know you can about a cornfield, 
and farmers, and farm buildings with thatched 
rocfs, and you'll wake one of these mornings 
(like all poets hope to do some day) and find 
yourself famous. And because why, ycu 
want to know? Well, Miss, it's because 
cornfields and the country and all that are 
vhat people want to hear about, and dream 
they ve got handy to their own back door 
step. They're so peaceful, so restful. You 
take it from me, no one would even want to 
read four words about this beastly cruel sea, 
and the brutes of men who make their living 
by driving ships across it. No, by Ja— No, 
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Miss, you take it from a man who knows, 
they'd just despise it." And so they argued 
endlessly at the point, each keeping an 
unchanged opinion. 

Perhaps of all the human freight that the 
cattle-boat carried, Mr. McTodd was the 
only person eniirely happy. He had no 
watch to keep, no work to do; the mess-room 
was warm, stuffy, and entirely to his taste; 
liquor was plentiful; and the official engineers 
of the ship were Scotch and argumentative. 
He never came on deck for a whiff of fresh 
air, never knew a moment's tedium; he lived 
in a pleasant atmosphere of broad dialect, 
strong tobacco, and toasting oil, and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself; though when 
the moment of trial came, and his thews and 
energies were wanted for the saving of human 
life, he quickly showed that this life of luxury 
had in no way sapped his efficiency. 

The steamer had, as has been said, carried 
foul weather with her all the way across the 
Atlantic from the River Plate, as though it 
were a curse inflicted for the cruelty of her 
stevedores. The crew forgot what it was like 
to wear dry clothes, the afterguard lived in a 
state of bone-weariness. A harder captain 
would have still contrived to keep them up 
to the mark ; but the man who was in supreme 
command was feeble and undecided, and there 
is no doubt that vigilance was dangerously 
slackened. 

A fog, too, which came down to cover the 
sea, stopped out all view of the sun, and 
compelled them for three days to depend on 
a dead reckoning; and (after the event) it 
was said a strong current set the steamer 
unduly to the westward. 

Anyway, be the cause what it may, Kettle 
was pitched violently out of his bunk in the 
deep of one night, just after two bells, 
and from the symptoms which loudly adver- 
tised themselves, it required no expert know- 
ledge to tell that the vessel was beating her 
bottom out on rocks, to the accompaniment 
of a murderously heavy sea. The engines 
stopped, steam began to blow off noisily from 
the escapes, and what with that, and the cries 
of men, and the clashing of seas, and the 
beating of iron, and the beast cries from the 
cattle-decks, the din was almost enough to 
split the ear. And then the steam syren burst 
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* Qut, you blitherer," he shouted, “and save your mangy life.” 


out into one vast bellow of pain, which 
drowned all the other noises as though they 
had been children's whispers. 

Kettle slid on coat and trousers over his 
pyjamas, and went and thumped at a door at 
the other side of the alleyway. 

* Miss Carnegie ? " 

ab i- S 

* Dress quickly." 

“I am dressing, Captain." 

* Get finished with it, and then wait. I'll 
come for you when it's time." 

It is all very well to be cool on these 
occasions, but sometimes the race is to the 
prompt. Captain Kettle made his way upon 
deck against a green avalanche of water 
which was cascading down the companion- 
way. No shore was in sight. The ship had 
backed off after she had struck, and was now 
rolling heavily in a deep trough. She was 
low in the water, and every second wave 
Swept her. 

No one seemed to be in command. The 
dim light showed Kettle one lifeboat wrecked 
in davits, and a disorderly mob of men trying 
to lower the other. But someone let go the 


stern fall so that the boat shot down per- 
pendicularly, and the next wave smashed the 
lower half of it into splinters. The frenzied 
crowd left it to try the port quarter-boat, and 
Kettle raced them across the streaming decks, 
and got first to the davits. He plucked a 
greenheart belaying pin from the rail, and 
laid about him viciously. 

* Back, you scum!” he shouted; “get 
back, or I'l smash in every face amongst 
you. Good Lord, isn't there a mate or a 
man left on this stinking farmyard? Am I 
to keep off all this two-legged cattle by my- 
Ser 

They fought on, the black water swirling 
waist deep amongst them with every roll, 
the syren bellowing for help overhead, and 
the ship sinking under their feet; and 
gradually, with the frenzy of despair, the men 
drove Kettle back against the rail, whilst 
others of them cast off the falls of the quarter- 
boat's tackles preparatory to letting her drop. 
But then, out of the darkness, up came 
McTodd and the steamer's mate, both shrewd 
hitters, and men not afraid to use their skill, 
and once more the tables were turned. 
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The other quarter-boat had been lowered 
and swamped; this boat was the only one 
remaining. 

“ Now, Mac,” said Kettle, “help the mate 
take charge, and murder every one that 
interferes. Get the boat in the water, and 
fend off. I'll be off below and fetch up 
Miss Carnegie. We must put some hurry 
in it. The old box hasn't much longer to 
swim. Take the lady ashore, and see she 
comes to no harm." 

* Oh. ay," said McTodd, “and well keep 
a seat for yerself, skipper.” 

“You needn't bother," said Kettle. “I 
take no man's place in this sort of tea-party." 
He splashed off across the streaming decks, 
and found the cattle-boat’s captain sheltering 
under the lee of the companion, wringing 
his hands. ‘‘ Out, you blitherer," he shouted, 
"and save your mangy life. Your ship's 
gone now : you can't play hash with her anv 
more." After which pleasant speech he 
worked his way below, half swimming, half 
wading, and once more beat against Miss 
Carnegie's door. Even in this moment of 
extremity he did not dream of going in 
unasked. 

She came out to him in the half-swamped 
alley-way, fully dressed. "Is there any 
hope? " she asked. 

* We'll get you ashore, don't you fear." 
He clapped an arm round her waist, and 
drew her strongly on through the dark and 
the swirling water towards the foot of the 
companion. “ Excuse me, Miss," he said. 
“This is not familiarity. But I have got the 
armer sea-legs, and we must hurry." 

They pressed up the stair, battling with 
great green cascades of water, and gained 
the dreadful turmoil on deck. A few weak 
stars gleamed out above the wind, and showed 
the black wave-tops dimly. Already some of 
the cattle had been swept overboard, and were 
swimming about like the horned beasts of a 
nightmare. The din of surf came to them 
amongst the other noises, but no shore was 
visible. The steamer had backed off the reef 
on which-she had struck, and was foundering 
in deep water. It was indeed a time for 
hurry? [t was plain she had very few more 
minutes to swim. 

Each sea now made a clean breach over 
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her, and a passage about the decks was a 
thing of infinite danger. But Kettle was 
resourceful and strong, and he had a grip 
round Miss Carnegie and a hold on something 
solid when the waters drenched on him, and 
he contrived never to be wrested entirely from 
his hold. 

But when he had worked his way aft, a 
disappointment was there ready for him. The 
quarter-boat was gone. McT'odd stood against 
one of the davits, cool and philosophical as 
ever. 

"You infernal Scotchman, you've let 
them take away the boat from you," Kettle 
snarled. “I should thought you could have 
kept your end up with a mangy crowd like 
that." 

' Use your eyes," said the engineer. ‘The 
boat's in the wash below there at the end of 
the tackles with her side stove in. She 
drowned the three men that were lowered in 
her because they'd no' sense enough to fend 
off." 

“That comes of setting a lot of farmers to 
work a steamboat." 

" Aweel," said McTodd, “ steamers have 
been lost before, and I have it in mind, 
Captain, that vou've helped." 

“ By James, if you don't carry a civil tongue, 
you drunken Geordie, I'll knock you some 
teeth down to cover it." 

* Oh, I owed you that," said McTodd, 
“ but now we're quits. I bided here, Captain 
Kettle, because I thought you'd maybe like 
to swim the leddy off to the shore, and at that 
I car’ bear a useful hand." 

* Mac," said Kettle, * I take back what I 
said about youre being Scotch. You're a 
good soul.” He turned to the girl, still 
shouting to make his voice carry above the 
clash of the seas and the bellow of the syren, 
and the noises of the dying ship: “Its our 
only chance, Miss—swimming. The life- 
buoys from the bridge are all gone—I looked. 
The hands will have taken them. There'll be 
a lot of timber floating about when she goes 
down, and we'll be best clear of that. Will 
you trust to us?” 

* I trust you in everything,” she said. 

Deeper and deeper the steamer sank in her 
wallow. The lower decks were swamped b» 
this, and the miserable cattle were either 
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drowned in their stalls 
or washed out of her. 
There was no need for the 
three to jump—they just 
let go their hold, and the 
next incoming wave swept 
them clear of the steamer's 
spar deck, and spurned 
them a hundred yards from 
her side. 

They found themselves 
amongst a herd of floating 
cattle, some drowned,some 
swimming frenziedly ; and 
with the inspiration of the 
moment laid hold of a 
couple of the beasts which 
were tangled together by a 
halter, and so supported 
themselves without further 
exertion. It was no use 
swimming for the present. 
They could not tell which 
way the shore lay. And it 
behoved them to reserve 
all their energies for the 
morning, so well as the 
numbing cold of the water 
would let them. 

Of a sudden the bellow 
of the steamers syren 
ceased, and a pang went 
through them as though 
they had lost a friend. 
Then came a dull, muffled 
explosion. And then, a 
huge ragged shape loomed 
up through the night like 
some vast monument, and 
sank swiftly straight downwards out of sight 
beneath the black tumbled sea. 

* Poor old girl!" said McTodd, spitting 
out the sea water; "they'd a fine keg of 
whisky down in her mess-room.”’ 

“Poor devil of a skipper!" said Kettle ; 
* it's to be hoped he's drowned out of harm's 
way, or it'll take lying to keep him any rags 
of his ticket." 

The talk died out of them after that, and 
the miseries of the situation closed in. The 
water was cold, but the air was piercing, and 
so they kept their bodies submerged, each 


They laid hold of a couple of the beasts. 


holding on to the bovine raft, and each man 
sparing a few fingers to keep a grip on the 
girl. One of the beasts they clung to quickly 
drowned; the other, strange to say, kept its 
nostrils above water, swimming strongly, and 
in the end came alive to the shore, the only 
four-footed occupant of the steamer to be 
saved. 

Atthe end of each minute it seemed to 
them that they were too bruised and numbed 
to hang on another sixty seconds ; and yet 
the next minute found them still alive and 
dreading its successor. The sea moaned 
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around them, mourning the dead; the fleet 
of drowned cattle surged helplessly to this 
way and to that, bruising them with rude 
collisions ; and the chill bit them to the bone, 
mercifully numbing their pain and anxiety. 
Long before the dawn the girl had sunk into 
a stupor, and was only held from sinking by 
the nervous fingers of the men ; and the men 
themselves were merely automata, completing 
their task with a legacy of will. 

When from somewhere out of the morning 
mists a fisher boat sailed up, manned by 
ragged, kindly Irish, all three were equallv 
lost to consciousness, and all three were 
hauled over the gunwale in one continuous, 
dripping string. The grip of the men's 
fingers had endured too long to be loosened 
for a sudden call such as that. 

They were taken ashore and tended with 
all the care poor homes couid give; and the 
men, used to hardships, recovered with a dose 
of warmth and sleep. 

Miss Carnegie took longer to recover, and, 
in fact, for a week lay very near to death. 
Kettle stayed on in the village making almost 
hourly inquiries for her. He ought to have 
gone away to seek fresh employment. He 
ought to have gone back to his wife and 
children, and he upbraided himself bitterly 
for his neglect of these duties. But still he 
could not tear himself away. For the future 
—well, he dreaded to think what might 
happen in the future. 

But at last the girl was able to sit up and 
see him, and he visited her, showing all the 
deference an ambassador might offer to a 
queen. I may go so far as to say that he 
went into the cottage quite infatuated. He 
came out of it disillusionised. 

She listened to histale of the wreck with in- 
terest and surprise. She was almost startled 
to hear that others, including the Captain and 
two of the mates, were saved from the disaster 
besides themselves, but at the same time un- 
feignedly pleased. And she was pleased also 
to hear that Kettle was subpoenaed to give 
evidence before the forthcoming inquiry. 

“Tam glad of that," she said, ** because I 
know you will speak with a free mind. You 
have told me so many times how incompetent 
the Captain was, and now you will be able to 
tell it to the proper authorities." 
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Kettle looked at her blankly. 
was different," he said. 
what I said to you." 

* Why not? Look what misery and suffer- 
ing and loss of life the man has caused. He 
isn't fit to command a ship." 

* But, Miss," said Kettle, “ it’s his living. 
He's been brought up to seafaring, and he 
isn't fit for anything else. You wouldnt have 
me send out the man to starve? Besides, 
Im a shipmaster myself, and you wouldn't 
have me try to take away another master's 
ticket? The cleverest captain afloat might 
meet with misfortune, and he’s always got to 
think of that when he’s put up to give evidence 
against his fellows.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do then?" 

“Oh, we've got together a tale, and when 
the old man is put up on his trial, the mates 
and I will stick to it through thick and thin. 
You can bet that we are not going to swear 
away his ticket." 

* His ticket? ” 

* Yes; his master's certificate—his means 
of livelihood." 

“I think it's wrong," she said excitedly ; 
* criminally wrong. And, besides, you said 
you didn't like the man." 

“I don't; I dislike him cordially. But 
that’s nothing to do with the case. I’ve my 
own honour to think of, Miss. Howd I feel 
if I went about knowing I'd done my best to 
ruin a brother captain for good and always ? " 

* Youare wrong," she repeated vehemently. 
“The man is incompetent by your own 
saying, and therefore he should suffer." 

Kettle's heart chilled. 

* Miss Carnegie," he said, *I am dis- 
appointed in you. I thought from your 
poetry that you had feelings; I thought you 
had charity ; but I find you are cold." 

“And you!" she retorted, “you that I 
have set up for myself as an ideal of most of 
the manly virtues, do you think I feel no 
disappointment when I hear that you are 
deliberately proposing to be a liar ? ” 

* | am no liar," he said sullenly. “I have 
most faults, but not that. This is different; 
you do not understand. It is not lying to 
defend one's fellow ship-master before an 
Inquiry Board." 

'The girl turned to the pillow in her chair 


* But that 
“ I can't say to them 
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and hid herface. “ Oh, go!” shesaid, “go! 
I wish I had never met you. I thought you 
were so good, and so brave, and so honest ; 
and when it comes to the pinch, you are just 
like the rest! Go, go! I wish I thought I 
could ever forget you." 

“You say you don't understand," said 
Kettle. “I think you deliberately won't 
understand, Miss. You remember that I said 
I was disappointed in you, and I stick to that 
now. You make me remember that I have 
got a wife and family I am fond of. You 
make me ashamed I have not gone to them 
before." 

He went to the door and opened it. * But I 
do not think I shall ever forget," he said, “ how 
inuch I cared for you once. Good-bye, Miss." 

* Good-bye," she sobbed from her pillow, 
“I wish I could think you are right, but 
perhaps it is best as it is." 

In the village street outside, was Mr. 
McTodd clothed in rasping serge, and in- 
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clined to be sententious. *' They've whisky 
here," he said with a jerk of the thumb, 
“ Irish whisky, that's got a smoky taste that's 
rather alluring when you've got over the first 
dislike. I'm out o' siller mysel’ or I'd. stand 
ye a glass, but if ye're in funds, I could guide 
ye to the place? " 

Kettle was halftempted. But with a wrench 
he said “ No," adding that if he once started, 
he might not know when to stop 

“ Quite right,” said the engineer, * you're 
quite (hic) right, skipper. A man, with an 
inclination to level himself with the beasts 
that perish, should always be abstemious." 
He sat against a wayside fence and prepared 
for sleep. 

* Like me," he added solemnly, and shut 
his eyes. 

"No," said Kettle to himself; “I wont 
forget it that way. I guess I can manage 
without. She pretty well cured me herself. 
But a sight of the Missis will do the rest." 


"Oh, go!" she said, “go! I wish I had never met you." 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Ir is by no means easy to obtain trustworthy 
information about camels in Africa, for it is 
everybody's pastime to invent extravagant 
stories about them, just as in America about 
snakes, or in England about dogs and cats. 
For instance, a lady, who travelled in Tunis 
some years ago, was told that young camels 
were habitually buried in the sand up to their 
eyes in order to straighten their necks. This 
she readily believed, and solemnly inserted in 
her book as a piece of news. 

In England we have a certain reverence 
for the camel. We stare at it in the Zoo 
with as much wonder as if it were a giraffe, 
and we remember our rides on the strange 
beast's back when we were short coated. It 
is therefore rather a shock, on landing in 
North Africa, to find camels lounging about 
the streets by the score, and to learn that 
they are rather cheaper than horses: £4 to 
47 will purchase a very fair camel, which 
can easily carry 660lb. burden for thirty 
miles a day during any number of days. 

An Arab does not think nearly as much of 
his camel as he does of his horse, or even of his 
mule. It is only for the camel's strength and 


endurance that it is in such demand. These 
are the qualities which have earned it the name 
of the * ship of the desert." As everybody 
knows, it can lay in a store of water in its 
pouch sufficient to last it many days. 

There is scarcely any food too tough and 
unpalatable for its digestion. Indeed, it has 
become notorious for its habit of feeding on 
the cactus or prickly pear. It does not 
choose this food any more than the ass 
chooses thistles as a delicacy, but people talk 
of the cactus as camel’s food just as we do 
of thistles for asses. 

A camel’s ordinary food, however, consists 
of bran with the refuse of olives out of which 
the oil has been extracted. This is spread out 
for it on a mat. Directly it sees its dinner 
being brought, it exhibits great excitement, 
emitting a strange, soft, nasal sound, some- 
thing between a growl and a very loud purr. 
It kneels down very deliberately, bringing 
down the forelegs first and afterwards the 
hind-legs, and burrows its nose into the mat. 

A camel is never in a hurry, even for its 
meals, and each mouthful is chewed over and 
over again, even though goats and kids and 
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fowls may all be poaching on the provision. 
When specially hard work is required, a 
camel is given a ration of barley and date- 
stones. 

During my stay at Tunis, I have found it a 
constant pleasure to wander into the fonduks, 
or camel-yards, and watch the animals at 
home there. 

Those who had a tendency to stray had 
one of their forelegs bent right back at the 
knee and securely tied, so that they could 
only hobble uncomfortably on three legs, 
This made them look very grotesque and 
ungainly, but did not actually hurt them. At 
halting-places on the march they are always 
tied up in this way. 


Camels are said to be the most docile 
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is to go up and pat it, but I have had to give 
up the practice in the case of camels, as they 
always show their teeth and growl at me most 
menacingly. A polite camel-driver told me 
that this was only because the camels were 
accustomed only to see people in white clothes. 
I gather, however, that they always resent be- 
ing touched by anyone, though on very rare 
occasions are they actually vicious. If they 
bite you it is not with their teeth, but with 
their lips, which are exceedingly strong and 
produce a bruise such as is obtained from 
slamming a door upon the fingers. 

Camels generally go about wearing thick 
muzzles of dried esparto grass, which is used 
for all manner of basket-making in North 
Africa, but the muzzles are merely to prevent 


Camels drinking. 


animals imaginable. It is true that, when 
they are walking the streets, they shrink from 
contact with anyone, and will swerve aside if 
they meet even a small child or a puppy. 
But this is entirely on their own account, for 
they have a dread of being touched, except by 
their drivers. They do not even like to be 
stroked. As they stalk about with their noses 
high in air, and their big, astonished eyes 
looking round superciliously, they seem to 
say that they are ready to carry big burdens 
and go without food or drink, but that they 
will tolerate no familiarities. 

My first instinct whenever I see an animal 


their nibbling the branches of trees by the 
way. When they attack people, they generally 
trample upon them, and the effect of a hard 
battering with their soft feet is not unlike a 
tremendous pummelling with boxing-gloves. 

Such violence is, however, quite the excep- 
tion. Asa rule, the camel is obedient, but 
not intelligent. It soon learns that a tap on 
its knees is an order to kneel or rise, and it 
is very accommodating when you want to 
mount or dismount. But it cannot for an 
instant be compared to a horse or a dog for 
its powers of thought. 

Camels never combine among themselves 
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Tents for conveying women on camel-back —— 


for any purpose whatever; they do not in- get up, let alone start upon its journey. And 


crease their pace in the very least when they it must be left to fix its own pace, which, in 


are on their way back to their stable; and the case of the ordinary pack camel, is a very 


they have never been known to sham lame- slow one. 


ness to shirk work. On the other hand, they A whip, even across its nose, would have 
are models of obstinacy. No power on earth no effect whatever, and your spur might tear 


will induce a camel to do anything it con- its flanks to pieces without increasing the 
siders unfair. The proverb about the last pacea jot. If its rider irritates it, it will not 


straw is no fiction. Place a burden, which is try to kick him off, but it may run away. If 


in the least degree too heavy, upon a camel's it does run away, it will take good care that 
back, and wild horses will not persuade it to you do not benefit by the momentary increase 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 


Camel drawing a plough. 


of speed. It will give you clearly to under- 
stand that it only sought to annoy you, and it 
will never run away very far. 

Its motion, when it runs away, is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, and you soon agree that 
it has been well named the * ship of the 
desert." If you are not actually sea-sick, 
you feel, at any rate, very uncomfortable. 
Animals are notoriously more susceptible to 
sea-sickness than we are, and a friend of 
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mine, who had a number of gazelles and 
other zoological specimens imported from 
the interior of Africa on camel-back, found 
that most of them perished from the effect of 
the voyage. 

Sometimes there are scenes of jealousy 
between male camels, and they fight with 
great fury. Once they have commenced to 
fight, it is impossible to separate them until 
one has killed the other. A camel which has 
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Camels drawing water from a well. 
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Camel cavalcade on the march. 


been the victor in such a fight becomes very 
useful in guarding the flock of females. He 
wards off intruders, prevents the flock from 
wandering, and brings it home safely at the 
end of the day, so that no keepers are 
necessary. 

The pack-camel travels very slowly, and, 
until you are sufficiently reconciled to the 
motion to be able to doze on its back, you 
are constantly tempted to get off and walk. 
If you want speed, you must buy a racing- 
camel. This seems to belong to a different 
creation. It is much taller, more alert, and 
more intelligent. It can accomplish 150 


miles in sixteen hours without undue effort, 


and, in the matter of price, compares with 
the pack-camel as the thoroughbred does 
with the cab-horse. 

The racing-camel is very carefully bred, 
and valuable prizes are offered by a racing 
society at Biskra for the fleetest racer. I 
have seen the start of a race, and it re- 
minded me, in a far-off sort of way, of 
Newmarket. The camels were all ar- 
ranged in line, and they sniffed the air in 
their anxiety to be off. A flag was waved, 
and they set off at a terrible pace, as if 


they were only racing for a short distance. . 


They kept together until they were almost 
out of sight. Then they seemed to settle 
down to their habitual pace, and the race 
proceeded with long intervals between the 
competitors. 

I have also seen the finish of a camel- 
race, and it reminded me of the first 
motor-car promenade between London and 
Brighton. The camels were certainly not 
so broken down and bedraggled, but thev 
came in at intervals of several hours, and 
great patience was necessary to watch them 
arrive. 

At the present day camels are used for all 
sorts of domestic purposes in Africa. They 
may even be seen drawing ploughs in the 
interior of the Regency of Tunis. You may 
remark a woman and a camel harnessed to 
the same plough, and you hesitate to decide 
which is the greater outrage. They are also 
used for drawing water from the strange, 
cumbersome, old fashioned wells of North 


. Africa. 


Their chief use, however, is for caravans. 
You may behold them bringing in huge cases 
of dates from the oases, or you may see them 
with great tent-like structures of red silk upon 
their backs. These tents are for the con- 
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veyance of Arab women of the upper classes, 
who seek to maintain the privacy of the 
harem even on a journey. Two women and 
some children are often accommodated on 
one camel. They have cushions on which 
they can lie down, and even sleep. It is 
stuffy, and it is dark, but they deem them- 
selves well-off in escaping from the searching 
rays of the burning sun. 

And what an admirable disguise it affords ! 
I am told that the 
authorities at Tri- ; = ~ " 
poli object to [2559 ——— 
strangers travelling == = = 
inthe interior. So = 
I mean to take a F 4 
camel with a harem 
tent, and hide my- 
self inside it until 
I shall have passed 
the Turkish guards 
at the gate of the 
town. 

It is a strange 
sight to watch the 
arrival of a caravan | 
from a distance. It | 
resembles a long 
snake, growing ever 
bigger and bigger 
as it draws near. It 
always proceeds in 


the same order: 
first, the camels 
with huge 


packs of wool 
or esparto on 
each side of 
their backs; then a 
cavalcade of little, 
thin, wiry donkeys, 
scarcely bigger 
than large New- 
foundland dogs, also very heavily laden, 
sometimes having a stout man perched on 
their backs in addition to their own weight in 
merchandise ; then crowds of men on foot, 
carrying nothing but long guns slung across 
their shoulders; and, lastly, a herd of half- 
ragged women, groaning under prodigious 
weights, and carrying their children in a kind 
of sack behind them. 


A camel tent open. 
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Arabs are, on the whole, very kind to 
animals, but their ideas of medicine are 
rudimentary, and they know how to treat sick 
camels as little as they know how to treat 
sick men. 

Most of the camels in a caravan wear three 
charms round their necks to ward off the evil 
eye. If you admire a camel, you must not 
say so, as that would be thought to invoke 
misfortune. If you desire to please the camel 

driver, you may 
¿x say: “God save 
it (* Toburh 
p Allah"), and he 
| e willunderstand you 
— | to mean that such 
—  . | beauty requires a 
NEC specialintervention 
— ;, Of Providence to 
E. avert the evil eye. 
The most admired 
camels are the 
so-called white 
ones, in reality of 
a  dingy cream 
colour. These are 
also said to be the 
most intelligent. 

A camel's age 
may be told by its 
teeth with certainty 
up to eight years 
or even twelve. 
From fifteen to 
twenty it is old and 
well past its prime. 
Then it is often 
killed and eaten, 
just as a horse is 
in France.  Dis- 
tinguished tra- 
vellers in the in- 
terior of North 
Africa are often regaled with a young camel 
roasted whole, but this is rather welcome 
for the idea of the thing than for the 
flavour. 'The hump is, however, generally 
considered a delicacy. | Among camels, 
however, it is supposed to be an imperfec- 
tion, for there is a proverb: * The camel 
sees not his own hump, but sees that of his 
brother." 


Se , empabeur 
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‘THe Marché aux Chevaux! 
What is this I hear? A déf 
before the dames and in the 
palace itself! Fie, fie, sir ! 
None aver, M. de Ben- 
serac, that your temper 
is better proof than your 
wit, but whither has flown 
the lordly breeding of 
which you ever prate?” 

“I crave your 

grace, Mademoi- 


D 07 selle" I replied, 
oR ee “"twas indeed a 

l lapse. But a man 
TEL. thus attacked, pos- 
pie sessing neither 
m. sharpness oftongue 


nor of wit, may be 
pardoned if he re- 
sorts to his only 
weapon. A sword had 
rusted by your side, 
Mademoiselle." 
Now all knew my despite 
of Madame de Pompadour, 
wherefore, seeing that she had 
yet again sent for me to do her bidding, the pages and others about the 
court had bantered me bevond all bearing, styling me her spaniel and I 
know not what; and it was from the reason that this damsel now chiding me had been wit- 
ness of, nay, participant in my baiting, that my choler had risen, for she who leant balancin; 
upon a fauteuil, a tiny foot kicking out her kirtle playfully behind, was Renée de la 
Meilleraie, the loveliest maid in France. 

All the younger courtiers were sick with love of her (aye, and some of the graver married 
ones, too, when their spouses were not by), but she met all their sighs and their beseechings 
with a mocking glance of the blue eyes and a toss of the gold cloud about her head. Each 
sought to plume himself and to carry on at his best where she was nigh, and it was with a 
sense of degrading that I had received this new summons in her presence. 

Howbeit, the summons brooked of no refusal, or even of delay, for a pile of Jeffres- 
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de-cachet stood ever by Madame 's elbow, and 
the hapless wight who trifled with her dictates 
was apt to shortly disappear, always provided 
the Captain of the Guard read her scrawl 
aright, and so came by the proper man. 

So I made my way to her mansion on the 
Cours, and a little Jater was ushered into her 
boudoir, where a blaze of splendour met my 
gaze. For a rascally cleaver's daughter, 
whose one ambition was to bleed the monarch 
and fill her coffers, and whose avarice waxed 
as her beauty waned, for such a one her taste 
was not unrefined; this chamber with the 
golden scroll work loved of her, its walls and 
ceiling laved in fairest dreams of Boucher 
and of Vernet, in regal beauty might not be 
surpassed ; whilst, on sculptured pedestal and 
nymph-borne bracket, bowls and vases over- 
flowed with sweet-breathed roses though ‘twas 
but the third month of the year. 

The Marquise de Pompadour was reclining 
in a huge, cushioned divan, her well formed 
arm resting on the shoulder of the monarch 
who had paid her a visit ere holding court, 
and now knelt at her side submissive, devoted, 
and— preparing coffee! Aping the ways of 
Mme. de Maintenon, she deigned not to rise 
at the entrance of princes of the blood, and 
her answer to my salute was as if I had been 
a lackey born. 

'* You have not broken your neck in flying 
to learn my will, M. de Benserac," said she, 
speaking coarsely as was her wont. “I take 
it the mud was a thought too deep for your 
dainty shoes." 

I bowed but said nothing, though longing 
to lay a dainty shoe about her back. 

* Attend me, mon petit maitre,’ she said, 
* and have a care that you trip not in this 
matter, or it will go hard with you. Know 
that His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to bestow a gift upon my respected mother, 
and desires that an officer of his, suitably 
attended, should convey it to her with expres- 
sion of his high regard." 

The King turned away with a restive air, 
as though irritated, and became engrossed in 
the arranging of a heavy spray of stephanotis 
which drooped from a vase of Sevres, and 
from which some beads of moisture were 
falling to the table. 


“The matter brooks of no delay," con- 
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tinued the Marquise, “for Madame expects 
it at this hour, and seeing that knowledge of 
the gift has got abroad, I caution you to be 
on your guard lest any attack be made. My 
cousin, the curé of St. Marguerite, and my 
brother, M. de Vandieres, will receive you at 
the house and conduct you. This is the 
casket—approach.” 

And, of a truth, such warning was not inapt, 
for, wound upon a cone of blue velvet within 
the case now proffered me, lay some four 
thick ropes of pearls the size of a thrush's 
egg, with fashioned tassels of smaller stones 
pendart at the base. Though no expert in 
the jeweller's art, I knew full well that the 
écrin now clasped and confided to my keeping 
held a king's ransom ; and upon dismissal, I 
resolved to forthwith take a half-score of my 
sturdiest rascals as escort, and to be rid of 
my priceless charge as soon as might be. 

The street to which I had been directed 
was the Rue Berlaymont, situated in the 
quarter known as the Marais, and turned off 
from the Rue du Temple at a right angle 
running eastward towards the Bastille. 

It was a narrow winding thoroughfare, 
although some hotels of pretension and beauty 
had recently sprung up in certain parts, and 
the house which was my destination I was 
informed bore the number of thirty-nine. 
As we reached the corner a tall, thin man with 
lantern jaws, who appeared to have been 
anxiously awaiting our approach, turned and 
hurried onward at such a pace as left us far 
behind. 

The mansion, as luck would have it, proved 
easy of discovery, for the number stood out 
in bold white figures as though but freshly 
painted, while at the entrance stood the young 
priest, and with him, as I judged, M. de 
Vandieres. On drawing near I noted a group 
of some half-dozen men ranged against the 
door of the adjoining mansion, and although 
I heeded it not at the time, I thought sounds 
proceeded from within as of hammering, and 
the angry cries of people who would fain 
emerge but could not. 

Dismounting, I was received by the two, 
who waited with every courtesy, and presently 
ushered me within the house, accompanied by 
one of my troopers. We traversed the hall 
and mounted a handsome staircase of a dark 
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marble, but the place being in course of 
decoration, as my guides were pleased to 
inform me, but little furniture or other 
appointment was visible. 

After ascending some three flights they 
brought me to a small boudoir, which was 
but meanly set up, and I marvelled that the 
mother of such a mighty personage was not 
better established. The ancient dame was 
propped up within the arms of a vast canopied 
fauteuil enveloped in a mantle of fur, and, 
though receiving me graciously, she appeared 
ill at ease and somewhat hard of hearing. 

“I have expected you some half hour, 
Monsieur," said she, “and I doubted that 
something had miscarried, but I am rejoiced 
that all is well. Pray believe that I am much 
beholden to you for your trouble, for to be 
intrusted with such task proclaims you a 
person of great honour and consequence. I 
pray you approach.” 

Leaving my man at the door I took the 
casket, and, divesting it of its wrapping. pre- 
sented it to her with the royal message, albeit 
I couched the latter in as few words as need 
be, for I was not proud of my mission. The 
eyes of the woman lighted up in greedy 
admiration as she raised the necklace to 
examine it, while the two relatives were loud 
in expression of delight and gratification. 

“Take the gift, my nephew,” she said, 
“and dispose of it safely in my coffer until 
such time as I can better admire it." 

So saying, she handed the casket to the 
priest, and as he removed it she commenced 
a long inquiry as to her daughter's health, 
but finally, with much assurance of thanks 
and service, bowed her head in token of 
salute. 

I did not await the return of Vanditres and 
the priest but, my distasteful task achieved, 
rejoined my attendant and made mv way 
below. The street door was closed, and it 
struck me as passing strange that no servants 
were visible to attend my departure, for it was 
not without some ado that we succeeded in 
unfastening the heavy latch. 

We had no sooner effected our egress than 
a huge, excited clamour arose. The door of 
the adjacent house. whence I had heard the 
sounds proceeding. that instant burst open, 
and two men rushed forth; one. a short, 
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thick-set man, in a rich and ostentatious at- 
tire; the other, a heavy looking priest. 

“ Sacré-Nom! What means it?" cried 
the former. ' Why such cursed hindrance 
at this of all times? Who has barred the 
door? How, now, what are you awaiting?” 
he continued, addressing the soldiers, who, 
seated motionless on their steeds, were grin- 
ning at the mans discomfiture. <‘ Come 
you from the Court? Where is vour 
leader ? " 

For the first time a sickening suspicion 
fell upon me as I strode forward. — ** These 
men attend myself,’ I answered, somewhat 
roughly. ‘What means the bluster? "' 

“This tone to me, sir!” cried the man. 
“ Know you whom you address? I am M. de 
Vandieres, brother to Mme. la Marquise de 
Pompadour, and am this moment expecting 
a communication of tremendous import 
from His Majesty. Now, sir, what say vou 
to that? " 

Truly I had little, for, vulgar and hateful as 
the fellow was, I feared he spake the truth. 

“It cannot be," I said nervously: “but 
five minutes since, I had speech of the man 
you name in this house, bringing him a casket 
from Mme. la Marquise." 

* What is that you sing? " screamed the 
man, while the priest stood open mouthed, 
and staring. “ Ho, there! The guard, I sav! 
Where saw you the man? Who said ‘twas 
he? Where, when, how? Nay, then, 
answer me!" 

“Ts not that the house of Mme. Poisson?” 
I cried, indicating the number. 

My words gave rise to a terrific tumult 
amongst the lackeys who crowded round. 

“ Sangdieu ! Behold!” cried a dozen 
voices. “Our number has been transferred: 
the paint is yet wet. There has been foul 
play. Hola! The guard!” and forthwith 
the fellows scampered in all directions, 
yelling. 

“Tell me," I cried to my sergeant. beside 
myself with terror and dismay, “ hast thou 
seen the red-haired priest and another leave 
this house ere I quitted it ? ” 

“ Aye, of a truth,” answered the man; “the 
two you entered with emerged in great haste 
but a few minutes since." 

“Then ride." I shouted; “ride all, and 
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follow. A hundred louis to him who 
brings me either, for I have been be- 
tooled and robbed of a million crowns." 

My mortification was even surpassed 
by that of the relatives of the Marquise, 
who were beside themselves with fury at 
the trick. Followed by Vandieres, I re- 
entered the false 39, and mounted in 
haste to trap the woman, but she, too. 
had disappeared ; and after a prolonged 
search of the house, which proved to be 
empty but for the one chamber, fur- 
nished as a blind, we found nothing— 
nothing, that is, save the empty casket 
which had been cast out of sight 
by the scoundrels as thev fled. 

I once more gained the 
Street, where my horse 
was held by Pierre 
Chopin, the soldier 
who had attended 
me, and, springing 
to the saddle, was 
spurring on a 
fevered, aimless 
quest, when, to my 
joy. I beheld ap- 
proaching the one 
man in Paris likely 
to be of aid in my 
misfortune—no less 
than jules Marais, 
the doughtiest lieu- 
tenant of M. de 
Sartine, the Chief of 
Police. 

He listened to my 
tale without wonder 
or emotion, and, 
when I had brought 
it to an end, in- 
quired simplv: 
"'Tell me, M. de 
Benserac, how many 
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minutes, judge you, have elapsed since the 


fellows fled ? " 
“Some twelve or 
made answer eagerlv. 
*'l'hen," said Marais, in a brisk, decisive 
tone, * come with me." 
We rode off speedily, followed by Pierre 
Chopin, a clumsy fellow enough, but sharn- 
Vol. V.—43. 


fifteen at the most,” I 
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“Sangdieu! Behold!” cried a dozen voices. 
“Our number has been transferred.” 


evel — for he had formerly 
followed the sea — and keen 
as myself on avenging the 
trick. 

“The men who have carried 
this business through," said the 
inspector, “are not novices. The 
train has been carefully laid, 
and, doubtless, there are spies 
within the palace; there is onc 
street, however, and one only, 
likely to harbour the gang, and 
we may intercept them ere they have time to 
disguise.” 

So saying, he led through a maze of streets 
unknown to me, avoiding traffic where pos- 
sible, at times clearing his way in a mode’ 
none but the police might adopt. After a 
time we debouched into the Rue de l'Arbre 
Sec, a street in former times of some con- 
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sideration, with huge, ill-built houses, but 
now unsavoury, and peopled only by the 
poorest class. 

"Keep an open eye, my friend," cried 
Marais; “seek in well amongst the crowd, 
for 'tis here, if anywhere, we may meet your 
men." 

The words were no sooner uttered than 
a loud oath came from behind, and, heedless 
of all duty, Pierre plunged swiftly past. 
Neither Marais nor I saw aught, but as a 
block in the traffic impeded the soldier, he 
sprang to the ground and fought his way afoot. 
Then as I gazed ahead my heart bounded, 
for, hastily making his way as though smelling 
pursuit, I espied the lit:le red-haired priest. 
Kagerly I watched the two, for the burly 
trooper was gaining rapidly, and to my joy I 
beheld the priest enter a large doorway, while 
Pierre, who had marked the spot, followed a 
minute later. 

* After him, my friend," cried Marais ; 
‘‘dismount, for I see no means of passing 
here," and at these words I flung the officer 
my rein and sprang forward. 

Some space elapsed ere I could reach the 
house, but at length I arrived, and, drawing 
my sword, entered. "Twas a place used on 
the lower floor as a mart for pledges, and 
over the entrance was inscribed ** Maison des 
Ventes," but a wide stone stairway at the side 
led up to private apartments. I made for 
this forthwith, but at the first step was fain to 
pause, for at that instant descended such a 
damsel as I had never seen. Lovely as the 
fair Renée, but with a dark, full face, she was 
of a presence to check and command all 
men. A light smile parted her lips in 
returning my salute as ] stood aside for her 
to pass, and such a glance was flashed on me 
that for a moment I forgot my great distress. 
‘Twas but an instant, however, for as she 
disappeared I sprang up the stairway and 
cast about. 

There were numerous doors upon the first 
floor, and I was fain to try them all, for I 
encountered no one who might aid me, and, 
obtaining no success, I mounted again. For 
a time the same result attended. Then 
suddenly, as I was almost despairing, a sound 
broke on my ear, and I paused to listen; it 
was shortly repeated, and I detected a low 
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moaning as of one in pain, so. finding the 
apartment whence it issued, I hammered 
fiercely on the door. In answer there was a 
slight movement and a faint cry for help. 

The door was locked and resisted all mv 
efforts, when, glancing around for aid, | 
espied a heavy pedestal, on which rested a 
broken plaster figure; this 1 seized and 
dashed with all my force upon the panel. 
With a crash the door fell inward, and to mv 
terror I beheld stretched upon the floor, and 
weltering in his blood, the soldier, Pierre 
Chopin. He had ceased groaning as | 
entered, and from his ashy hue and glazing 
eye I knew he had but a moment mote. 

“ What is this? " I cried. rushing forward. 
‘Who has dealt this foul stroke? " 

The poor man strove vainly to reply. and 
the effort brought back a last feeble flicker of 
life. So I held him, his head upon my knee 
and watched the life ebb slowly from the stal- 
wart frame. Suddenly, as I thought him 
passing, he struggled forward in a fierce con- 
vulsion rising well nigh to his feet; with wild 
eycs he gazed and with finger pointed at the 
wall, “ the priest is no priest," he cried, * von 
chimney "that was all. A stream of 
blood gushed from his mouth. and, falling 
back a shapeless heap upon the parquet, he 
writhed no more. | 

Marais arriving an instant later, we sought 
furiously throughout the house for clue to 
the assassin. The roofs we searched and 
the cellars ; none had been observed to leave 
the place save the fair maid of whom I have 
spoken, and 'twas childish to connect such a 
one with the ghastlv crime. 

Then, seeing my distress, the inspector 
seized me firmly by the arm, ‘leave this poor 
fellow to me," he cried, “and seek the 
Louvre. If you do not bring news of the 
matter to the Marquise ere she hears it from 
another source, vou are likely to suffer. 
Go." 

‘Twas doubtless the wisest course. My 
fury was now turned to dumb despair; 1 
descended once more, and, seeking mv steed. 
rode dejectedly to the Palace. 

A subdued murmur arose at my entrance 
and all eyes turned, while way was made for 
my approach. No doubt was left as to the 
cause. for amongst the faces I descried the 
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scowling visage of de Vandieres. I was 
making my way toward the King when Mme. 
de Pompadour, who had long usurped the 
privilege of raising her voice before His 
Majesty, espied and greeted me in furious 
tones. 

** So you have dared appear!” she cried. 
** You have not had the decency to fly. And 
think you that this pitiful 
demeanour will avail 
with me or with His : 

Majesty? Mark me," e) 

she continued, i 
clenching her fist, 
and well-nigh 
choking, “mark 
me, twenty- 
four hours I 
give you to 
recover my 
jewels; if you 
bring them 
not within this 
space you 
shall be served 

as an accom- 
plice in the 
theft." 

'* M. de 
Benserac is no 
thief." 

Clear and 
loud from out N 1 
the silent E 
throng of 4 
courtiers rang eae 
a silvery voice, EX 
and gazing , 
around, I be- 
held a sight 
that sent my 
brain reeling. 
Out alone 
upon the floor, 
her face white 
as marble, with lips blood-red and parted in 
angry scorn, stood the lovely Renée de la 
Meilleraie. She alone of that noble crowd 
dared raise a voice in my defence, but such 
effect was produced at her defiance of the 
favourite, that for an instant all was silence. 

Even the irate woman was abashed, but 
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“M. de Benserac is no thief.” 
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with ready wit she spoke forthwith to break 
the spell and hide her discomfiture. “ So, 
‘tis thus you raise your voice in favour of 
your—friend. Of a truth, Mademoiselle, we 
have had enough of your childish comport- 
ment. ‘This day, this day, I say, you are 
relegated to the Filles de Ste. Catherine, 
whence you should never have been released. 
Silence!" she continued, seeing that the 
maid stood ever defiant. ‘‘We have had 
enough and to spare of this matter—all is 
said.” And casting me a 

glance which I. could not 

misinterpret, she swept from 

b the chamber followed by 


. the King. 
i At her disappearance 


there arose a busy mur- 
muring, and I turned 
to thank the lady 
who had spoken out 
so bravely for me, 
but she had 
vanished. 
Disgraced 
and impotent 
Ileftthe palace 
and for a time 
wandered aim- 
less, albeit I 
knew the fate 
impending. 
Too many 
worthy men, 
unwittingly 
fallen into dis- 
favour with De 
Pompad our, 
had disap- 
peared for me 
to give an in- 
stant’s thought 
to her relent- 
ing; so in mv 
trouble J 
turned once more to my friend Marais, and 
sending a message to his bureau, sought my 
lodging and awaited him as my sole hope of 
succour. 
The day was gone and the evening well 
advanced ere he arrived, but his presence 
brought relief. “So, my friend," cried he, 
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“here is a pretty business. I can discover 
nothing. All is dark. The house into which 
you were inveigled belongs to a worthy citizen, 
and to his belief 'twas vacant. The Hotel des 
Ventes I have searched throughout, and be- 
yond a doubt some mystery is here which we 
will investigate. 

“ The place is occupied by various tenants, 
amongst them being a professor of languages, 
who receives large classes from the convent 
schools, one of devotees alone. The apart- 
ment adjoining his is that in which occurred 
the. murder, and the concierge admits 'twas 
tenanted by a priest, though he quitted a week 
since. The damsel seen by you has been 
found, but her presence in the house is well 
explained. Now for our plan. "Tis idle to 
expect result to-morrow, and bv evening the 
letter for your arrest will issue; I purpose, 
therefore, that you lie in one of the houses 
facing the hotel, where you may hide safely, 
and at the same time keep a steady watch. 
If you have need of me, send but the number 
of the house; 'twill be enough. Adicu.” 

That night I passed in troubled musing, 
for if my friend's scheme miscarried, these 
were my last hours of liberty. The following 
day, after some feeble and fruitless inquiring, 
I abandoned all quest, and, arranging my few 
belongings, towards evening made ready to 
depart. All was settled. and I had given a 
farewell glance around, when there came a 
gentle tapping at my door; I opened, and 
beheld on the threshold an aged man. He 
was of sturdy frame, though bent and wrinkled, 
but a look of avarice and feeble cunning 
flickered in his eves. 

"I beg you tell me. Monsieur, if I am 
directed aright, for I seek M. de Benserac, 
lieutenant in the King’s Guard ? " 

* "Tis I, my friend," I answered; ** whence 
come you, and for what purpose?” 

“I am gardener at the Filles de Ste. 
Catherine," said he wearily, “and a new 
inmate has bid me seek you.  'Tis a lady of 
most fierce will and imperious, and she hath 
already threatened me with a beating for 
naught. Howbeit, she hath promised me 
peace, an I bring you this." With that he 
handed me a letter. and I broke the seal. 

“Iam interned at the convent," the missive 
ran, “through your default, and the wherefore 
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of my interference I an ata l'ss to guess, 
for you merit it not. Know, then, that the 
sisters regard me as a firebrand; ! have been 
admonished thrice, and relegated to the bury- 
ing grounds for meditation, while worse had 
befallen, but that the Pishop was visiting, 
and men are ever more tolercnt than my 
proper sex. But I have seen something that 
has called vou to mind, and this fellow, who 
is subtle as a serpent, for all his ciaven spirit, 
will bring you where you may have word 
of me.—R. M." 

"Iwas from the fair Renée; my heart leap: 
wildly at thought of hearing her voice 
once more, an | a few minutes later I was in 
the street urging on the tottering steps of the 
old gardener. 

To my amazement he led me to the same 
' uarter of the city as the Hotel des Ventes, 
but passing the house, we turned into a side 
street or lane, ragged and miry beyond all 
bearing, with a high blank wall on either side. 
over which stretched the gaunt and straggling 
boughs of leafless trees. Presently the man 
brought up at a low postern, and after much 
fumbling drew forth a key, which admitted 
us within a groined porch, from whose 
crumbling walls there issued a dank and 
mouldy smell. A moment later a graceful 
form appeared, and I beheld the arch and 
merry face of Renée. 

* So," she cried, ** you have brought me to 
a pretty pass with your clumsy doings, driv- 
ing me from Court, where all men were mv 
slaves, to a barracks of whey-faced, crooning 
hags. Beshrew you, M. de Benserac! I 
wasted but little regard on you heretofore ; 
now I hate you." 

“Then why troub:e that fevered brain with 
so.icitude for one who sought it not?” I 
answered tauntingly, for ‘twas ever the manner 
between us, and I knew the maid spoke not 
quite truly. 

* Mere des ores !”’ cried the dcmsel with a 
toss of her head, “but to pass the time, I 
promise you; but to business, for if I am 
surprised in this rendezvous I shall be made 
to clean a cell floor with my tongue. Know, 
then, that this morning whilst balancing on 
a lofty headstone the thing gave way, and I 
fell prone on to the grave. I uttered a cry 
which ‘twas well the sisters heard not when 
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my eyes chanced to light upon a hatch in 
yonder ruined wall, and I vow that I there 
‘beheld, for an instant's space, the face of a 
red-haired priest. At once I fetched old 
Fougeron and sought news of him. He 
swore that this house abutting on the 
grounds was tenantless, and had been for a 
century, that the only door was walled up 
and so on; but I have held him in torment 
all the day and brought him to promise 
that if I spoke no more to him of the 
matter he would bear you my message. 
Little he deems 'tis the very business that 
has brought you, but let us question 
him ?" 

I called the old man into the porch 
and led him to a bench, where he sat 
crouching and huddled, blinking his 
eyes nervously the while. *' Fouge- 
ron,” I said slowly and with deepest 
gravity, * Fougeron, my friend, we 
have discovered all ! " 

This was an assertion made 
haphazard, but it had wondrous 
effect. The man fell upon his 
knees with a feeble cry. “Nay, 
then,’ he whimpered, '*'tis no 
great harm, and Mademoiselle 
vowed she would say naught; I 
get but ten crowns a month for the 
old place, and they hold ’tis a most 
devout worship, though forbidden 
by the law. Twenty years agone the services 
were held in a dozen churches—” 

The puzzled looks we interchanged, the 
suppressed mirth of the damsel gave him 
sudden pause; he struggled to his feet in a 
frenzy of impotent wrath. “ You are fooling 
me," he cried, ‘‘ you knew nothing. Go! I 
bave büt wandered in my talk; 'tis an old 
man's vapouring.”’ 

* Not so,” I said sternly, “you are speaking 
truth and I will know more," for though 
greatly mystified I saw there was question at 
all events of a secret gathering, and I resolved 
on the instant to probe the matter to its core. 
The red-haired priest, too, seen by Renée, 
might or might not be the one I sought; I 
would judge for myself. By the fading light I 
scrawled a hasty note to Marais and finding a 
youth wandering idly in the lane, promised 
him ten crowns if 'twas delivered in the hour. 
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The man fell upon his knees with a feeble cry. 


‘Your tinder quickly,” I cried to Fougeron, 
and so saying, unwound some two good 
yards of the match he carried which I knew 
would burn till midnight, if need be. “Now. 
take me to the door leading to the chapel," | 
said, and in a tone that the man knew broaked 
no remonstrance. “You know not what is 
afoot ; lead on." 

The darkness gathered apace as we slowly 
made our way amongst the trees and tangled 
bushes that. skirted the vast graveyard, and 
drew near the building at the end of the 
grounds furthest removed from the convent. 
Here Mlle. Renée pointed out the tinv 
hatch where she had espied the priest, and 
Fougeron approached the ancient door, 
which none at sight had deemed capable ot 
opening. 

* [t gives to a staircase," said the old man. 
* At its head is a door, of which the latch is 
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plainly visible, while, if you would see within 
the chamber, there is a knot-hole near the 
floor. I have now said all, and, I pray you, 
betray me not, and so bring my aged limbs 
into the Place de Grève.” 

* Stay," I cried, “there is one matter. 
Post yourself by the old porch. From there 
vou can discern the hatch, and if you see a 
light shown twice, bring instant aid, for 'twill 
mean my life is threatened; I have misgivings 
anent these sacred rites." 

With this the old man hobbled off, and left 
me with the lady alone. 

“Think you," inquired Mlle. de la 
Meilleraie, in a voice which 1 thought hid 
some anxiety, “think you there is aught to 
fear ?" 

“Nothing, assuredly,” I answered; “an 
the man speaks truly. If not, and if danger 
shows, I trust I may be able to give the 
signal. Now, in truth, I must thank you,” I 
continued, * and must bid you go to rest ; 
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you have been kinderto me than is your wont. 


Farewell." 

As she held forth her hand, I saw that in 
her eyes which made me pause. The look 
had not before been there; the mocking 
gaiety was gone; and in its place a tender- 
ness that set ablaze within me a love that would 
not be repressed. 

“Why have you done this for me?” I 
asked. 

* [ did not wish you taken to the Bastille." 
she responded. — * You had disappeared for 
ever." 

“ Tell me, Mademoiselle, if I return safely 
from this venture, may I seek and thank 
you once again?" [ asked, but I felt mv 
voice was shaking. 

* I think you hac best go,” she answered, 
breathing quickly, whilst her tones were little 
steadier than my own; “there may be risk 
in longer tarrying. I will have care that 
Fougeron is vigilant until your friend arrive.” 

I said no more nor looked again upon her 
as I pressed the fingers to my lips, mv heart 
rocking furiously the while, but turned away 
and entered the doorway, leaving her alone. 

I mounted the staircase, which creaked 
and groaned beneath me, and found the door 
indicated by Fougeron without hindrance ; 
but before opening I paused to listen. Bevond 
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a doubt persons were within the chamber, for 
low sounds of voices reached me, mingled, 
as I thought, with some cries of dissent. 

At gentle pressure of the latch, the door 
gave way and, I saw within. “Twas a vast 
hall appointed as a chapel, with altar at the 
further end and rows of prie-dieus. On the 
walls were gaudy pictures, and here and there 
a crucifix ; but little more could be discerned, 
for the only light was such as was afforded by 
some half-score candles, all windows being 
jealously obscured. Over the altar stood a 
large painting, and I noted with wonder a 
flight of steps placed near. 

seated by the sanctuary in close converse 
was a group of men attired as priests, and as 
I gazed they rose, whereupon, quickly closing 
the door and seeking the knot-hole, although 
the floor was very foul, I lay prone and 
watched. The rows of chairs ended at this 
spot, and in their place a number of tables 
were ranged against the wall. 

A loud bustling now arose, and, entering 
from the direction of the sanctuary by twos 
and threes, I beheld a concourse of females 
assemble, slowly and demurely taking their 
places, and falling into attitudes of deep 
devotion. Of all ages and appearance, from 
eighteen to fifty years, they were for the most 
part attired as devotees. When the attend- 
ance was complete, and some two score were 
present, there followed a short silence ; then 
a low chant commenced, and, after, an 
officiant droned a prayer or lesson (for I 
could not distinguish the words), which en- 
dured for a great space, till a speaker broke 
into a raptured homily. 

Suddenly a female rose from her seat. and 
waving her arms in wild convulsion, com- 
menced a series of discordant cries: her 
example was followed by two others, and yet 
another two. Then in an instant the 
chamber was awhirl with frenzied maniacs. 
One young woman threw herself upon a 
table, and, a priest coming forward. kneaded 
her with fists as a potter his clay. At this I 
could not forbear laughing, though in mute 
amazement, so incongruous seemed the 
childish act with the grim visage of the priest. 

Then another was stretched out in similar 
fashion, and beaten with heavy clubs, crying 
the while to the priests to show more vigour 
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in their blows. And now a ghastly scene 
ensued as a ladder was placed against a large 
cross, and a woman mounted. ‘Turning, she 
stretched her arms abroad, and a priest 
sprang up after. With a heavy hammer he 
drove a nail through either palm, and the 
blood flowed copiously from the wounds 
while the victim's features lighted up in 
ecstasy. Then the priest descended, and my 
doubt was set at rest. “Twas in very truth 
the thief, and, I doubted not, the assassin 
of thetrooper! The other revolting 
deeds, the pricking with daggers, 

the burnings, passed by me well 

nigh unheeded, and I lay with brain 
intent and eager, crouching like a 


panther, waiting but for the service NU 


to cease. 

I had heard of these rites, and of 
the **convulsionnaires " in times 
gone by, and knew twas 
said they still continued 
in some secret 
places ; but all 
deemed it an 
old wives' tale, 
and laughed. 
There was now 
no longer room 
for doubt, for 
the repellent 
exercise had 
passed before 
my eyes. 

At length the 
assistants tired. 
The crucified 
woman was 
taken down, 
and walked off 
to all appear- 
ance none the 
worse for her 
strange martyr- 
dom. The remaining devotees adjusted their 
robes, and, a short prayer and valedictory 
address being given, I heard them all depart. 

Then a long silence ensued, after which 
the priests, if priests they were, appeared 
opposite my door, and, calling one by name 
La Ferronnaye to approach. seated them- 
selves at a table. 


There came a fearful stab behind my knee, depriving me of all support. 
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“Come,” cried one, “ we have but short 
space for this business. Old Fougeron 
sends word to-day that the holy assemblies 
are suspected, and that he can no longer let 
us hire the chamber. If we cannot retain 
our paying clientèle, and at the same time use 
the services as a blind for the old fool, the 
game is up. Hola! La Ferronnaye, show 
thy pretty face, and bring forth the necklace. 

"Iis our last meeting here. 

/ We must divide." 
In answer there came for- 
ward the red-haired 
priest. Drawing a ker- 
chief and damping it, 
he rubbed his 
brows till they 

became of a 

deepest black ; 

the same action 
removed some 
stain from lip 
and chin, when, 
divested of the 
red wig, there 
stood revealed 
to my astound- 
ed gaze the 
beauteous dam- 
sel I had seen 
on the stair- 
case! 
Staggered 
and bewildered 
as I was, I had 
stumbled on 
knowledge of 
value ; but more 
remained, for 
mounting the 
steps of the 
cross Once 
more, the 
woman touched 
a spring in the wall above, a hatch flew open, 
and from the recess she drew forth the gor- 
geous necklace of Mme. de Pompadour. 

“I show it you to prove its presence 
here," cried she, * but no division—no par- 
taking in the absence of Le Gros. He should 
arrive within the hour, and until all are pre- 
sent nothing shall be done. We meet here 
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once more as the convent bell sounds eight 
o'clock. Depart." Replacing the necklace, 
with an imperious gesture she dismissed the 
robbers, and I knew that this woman, beau- 
tiful as night, and yet with the heart of a 
demon, held these masking priests, these 
truculent ruffians, in a cringing submission. 

I waited for all to depart, the last being La 
Verronnaye, who, as she assumed her female 
varb, little dreamed that within a hand cast 
lay a ruthless foe, who, despite her beauty 
and her sex, was resolved upon her death. 
She extinguished the lights and left the spot, 
while, the loud snap of a lock sounding 
shortly after, I judged the chamber was 
vacant. 

Silently and warily I drew the latch, and 
with beating heart stepped forth. Blowing 
my match, I ignited a candle, and quickly 
ascended the ladder, but though I pressed 
and rapped upon the place where was the 
secret door I could find nothing. For some 
ten minutes’ space I fumbled vainly thus, and 
in impatience drew my dagger; I made a 
vicious stab, then another and another, still 
without avail—the steel met but solid wall. 
In frantic haste I made to give one mighty 
blow, when without warning there came a 
fearful stab behind my knee, depriving me 
of all support. I crashed upon the floor, and 
as I fell, beheld with terror and dismay, 
standing with crimsoned poignard, raised as 
for the final stroke, her eyes flashing fury, La 
Ferronnaye, the murderess' 

Seeing hér knife had done its work she 
rushed at me again. ] warded the blow as 
best I might, and seizing her wrist, wrested 
the dagger from her grip, but ere my fingers 
reached her throat she broke awav. 

“ Sangdieu /" she cried. “ You thought 
to rob us, my fine bird. You little know 
La Ferronnaye," and speaking thus, she 
stealthily eved the daggers; but though I 
could not rise, and my wound hurt viciously, 
she saw I lay ready and feared my clutch. 
There was an instants pause, either glaring 
death upon the other, when an inspiration 
seized me. I glanced towards the shutter. 

"Fool!" I cried. “Slay me an you will. 
I have inscribed your infamy where it can be 
read by all. You will be taken and broken 
in the Greve ere three days are passed." 
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Even as the most cunning will when off 
their guard, she fell into the trap. 

"Bah!" she cried, “ you shall see me 
erase it ere you die. 

Seizing the candle she sped towards the 
hatch and opened it; then, as repenting her 
rashness, flung it to, but reflecting that this 
was her last visit to the chamber she opened 
it once more. Despite my pain I gave a 
mocking laugh, and the vixen finding nothing 
on the shutter, turned again. Mounting the 
ladder swiftly she gained the necklace in a 
trice, and ere I could crawl to the spot, leapt 
lightly off. 

" Ha!” she cried joyfully, as eyeing me 
intently, she noted my increasing pallor, ** vou 
are swooning. “Tis your last slumber; a few 
minutes and you shall wake in hell.” 

She stood in the centre of the floor, one 
hand on hip, the other grasping the pearls, 
which shone iridescent in the flickering light, 
watching, waiting. As I lay thus in anguish, 
fecling my strength ooze, my senses slowly 
and surely fade, I noted a sudden apparition. 
A step, a quick movement, and the necklace 
was snatched away and sent hurtling through 
the air to my feet; with a scream of rage La 
l'erronnaye turned and confronted Renée de 
la Meilleraie. 

“You, you! a baby!" she cried, hurriedly 
baring her wrists, “ when men tremble before 
me. See! 1 will strangle you where vou stand." 

"I fear you not," replied the damsel: 
“nevertheless I will not strive with you,” and 
with these words she darted down the room. 

“Ha!” cried the fury bounding in pursuit. 
“think you to escape? Have at you!” 

"T was a race between a deer and a leopard. 
but my flesh quivered and my blood chilled. 
for I knew that if the murderess but clutched 
the skirt of mv lady, she would slay her. 

“ Hither, hither ! " I cried wildly, ** Renée. 
tome. If I cannot crawl I can at least keep 
her from you.” But her huntress was warv 
and would not let her pass. In and out 
among the prze-dieus the fearful chase for life 
took place while I gazed on appalled, shouting 
in my anguish, yet helpless as a child. 
Suddenly as I watched, the picture over the 
altar moved, turning as on a swivel, and four 
men sprang into the sanctuary—La Ferron- 
nave s confederates. 
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The fury screamed in triumph, pointing at 
her quarry. ‘Seize her, seize her!” she 
yelled, “she has gained the pearls." 

But the distraction served her ill, as noting 
an instant's chance, Renée darted past and 
gained my side. The villains came forward 
with a rush, when glancing at our secret door 
in the panelling they paused affrighted, and 
turning thitherwards myself, I beheld Marais 
enter the chamber. 

Three reports rang out, and a purple gash 
burst forth on the officer's brow, but without 
a pause he drew his sword and charged. I 
doubted 'twas the rash daring of a heated 
blood and that he rushed to his death, but 
'twas not so. Twas the cool courage of a 
skilled fighter, and I have seen such bearing 
against odds avail in later times. Five to 
one the ruffians were, yet all were daunted 
and they turned to fly. As they reached the 
swinging picture Marais fired, and one rolled 
through a corpse; the others, with La Fer- 
ronnaye, gained free, and, flinging to the 
door, were lost to view. 

Another moment and the oflicer flew to 
my assistance, holding back the blood which 
gushed from head and brow. 

"I have shot the professor of tongues,” 
cried he. “I had but this day heard strange 
reports concerning him." 

"I knew him in another guise," said I. 
* [ swear that ‘twas to him as Mme. Poisson 
I gave the pearls." 

Quickly binding my wound he left me, 
now free trom all attack, alone with the fair 
Renée, who was for weeping in hysterical 
delight, while he sped forth for aid. 

Then as I gazed on the brave girl my 
heart went out to her, and I begged her to 
draw near, but knowing that all danger now 
was passed, her coquetry returned, and she 
would not. 

So a wicked prompting arose, and I 
moaned feebly. 

“T am rejoiced.” I whispered. “that you are 
safe, but I fear that for myself ‘tis all too 
late—I have a strange numbness, ah ! " and 
with this I closed my eyes. 

In an instant she was beside me, my head 
upon her knees. “Pardon,” she said softly, 
‘pardon, M. de Benserac, M. de Benserac— 
Hector.” 
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Then seeing I did not stir, she roused me 
gently. ‘I thought not wound like this 
was mortal," she cried. ‘Oh! awaken! a 
physician will be here anon.” 

I felt her breath upon my cheek, and hot 
tears falling, but I gave no sign. '1 hen upon 
my brow there came a gentle, timid pressure, 
then a second, then a hard and long embrace, 
and the blood coursed wildly through my 
veins, for I knew that a true woman so 
caressed the man she loved alone. 

Raising my crm, I held her thus in a cla‘p 
she could not break, and when at length 1 
let her struggle free, her cheeks were crimson 
as a ripened nectarine that the sun has found 

* You have tricked me," she cried. 
*"Twas ill jesting so. Truly, I thought you 
passing.” 

“I had a glimpse of Heaven,” I answered, 
“but methought the earth was fair enough. 
My Renée, I shall live.” As I seized her 
hand she sought to again withdraw, but I 
held it with a loving mastery, and soon she 
Strove no morc. 

Then the maiden told me how she saw 
my signal, while Marais tarried in his coming, 
and, in her fear for me, she came herself to 
succour. 

A few hours later I was borne to my apart- 
ment, and when all was known 'twas found 
that we had broken up the vilest gang of 
robbers that had ever defied the law. The 
secret turning door upon the altar bore upon 
its other face the chimney-piece poor Chopin 
pointed out too late; he had caught La Fer- 
ronnaye as she was passing through. and so 
came by his death. 

Even the haughty Pompadour was mollified 
at the recovery of the gems, and when, a 
month later, my wound healed somewhat, 
I made my rentrée to the Court, I learnt the 
King required my presence. 

“T welcome you, de Benserac," said the 
Monarch. “ You have borne yourself as a 
brave, determined man. The physician tells 
me that had the blade been sped a thought 
on either side your wound had crippled you 
for life. Retire, now, to your estate, my 
friend, and put it in order, as well as the fief 
of Mont-Tonnerre adjoining, for, if report is 
true, vou may shortly carry thither the loveliest 
chatelaine in France." 
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G loves—Bultons — Clocks and Watches— The Corner Fiend. 


Every careful man should make it an invari- 
able rule to own but one pair of street gloves 
ata time. Ifhe owns two or three pairs, he 
will never be able to find a complete pair 
unless he devotes half a day to the search. 
Gloves are among the most shy and timid 
of all things, and hence it is not strange that 
they should take every opportunity to conceal 
themselves. This, however, does not explain 
the curious fact that a glove is prone to desert 
its natural partner, and to go into hiding with 
a glove belonging to another pair. The result 
of this practice is that the owner of several 
pairs of gloves will usually find two left-hand 
gloves, or two right-hand gloves in his pocket, 
and will be wholly unable to find their legiti- 
mate partners. 

If he has postponed putting on his gloves 
until he is in the street, he will have either to 
carry one in his hand, 
or to put on one of his 
hands a glove which be- 
longs to the other, and 
thus present the appear- 
ance of an unfortunate 
cripple who has been born 
with a malformation of 
the hands. Of course it 
will be said that he can 
solve the difficulty by not 
wearing either glove, but 
there are men who look 
upon the act of going out 
of the front door without 
gloves as a flagrant viola- 
tion of the British Con- 
stitution. 

It may seem a little 


thing to find yourself with two gloves that are 
not mates, but it is peculiarly exasperating 
when it happens to any man who has a love 
of order and morality. If a pair of gloves 
would simply hide away under the table, or 
in the coal scuttle, he would be annoyed but 
not exasperated. It is the 
gross depravity shown by 
gloves in eloping with the 
mates of other gloves, that 
is more than he can bear. 
Shoes are never guilty of 
this misdemeanour, and 
stockings are models of 
fidelity one to another. 
But gloves cannot be in- 
duced to keep themselves 
properly paired, unless 
each pair is locked up in 
a separate drawer. 

The worry caused by 
this peculiarity of gloves 
can be avoided by owning 
only one pair at atime. In 
that case, however, the soli- 
tary pair of gloves will usu- 
ally be missing when they 
are wanted. They will 
transfer themselves from the coat pocket, where 
they ought to dwell, and hide themselves in 
the pocket of some other coat. But worries of 
this sort are inseparable from the modern prac- 
tice of wearing detachable articles of clothing. 
The primitive man with his permanent fur 
was exempt from many troubles which prema- 
turely whiten the hair of his descendants. 

* * * = * 
Ir is commonly said that women are put 
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together with pins. If this is true it gocs 
far to prove the superiority of women to men, 
for the latter are notoriously put together 
with buttons. Now the button is, next to the 
Sultan, the most untrustworthy thing in 
existence. It evidently takes a malevolent 
pleasure in mocking those who put their 
faith in it. The more obvious and useless 
buttons, such as those that ornament the 
back of one’s coat, keep their place as long 
as the coat is in existence, but those more 
important buttons, upon which the very life 
of a man's clothing depends, give way at the 
most inopportune moments. 

If you are dressing in a hurry for a dinner- 
party at which you would not be late for the 
world, some important button will be almost 
sure to break loose. You cannot sew it on 
yourself, and your wife or other feminine 
person skilled in the use of a needle is not at 
hand. The consequence is that unless you 
happen to have a strong safety-pin within 
reach, you must have recourse to a.piece of 
string—at no time, it must be admitted, a 
very satisfactory or reliable substitute. 

Or you are going out fora 
walk with a particular friend, 
and at the last moment a but- 
ton of your waistcoat parts 
company from that garment. 
The safety-pin will unquestion- 
ably keep your waistcoat to- 
gether, but you dare not ap- 
pear in public with a pinned 
waistcoat. Your only remedy 
lies in keeping your coat 
closely buttoned. This will 
serve you fairly well at some 
seasons of the year, but there 
are times and places which 
forbid a man to wear his coat 
buttoned up. unless he is 
willing to expose himself to 
the suspicion of having pawned 
his last shirt. 

There was a time when 
collars and 
shirts were fas- 
tened exclu- 

à sively with but- 


tons, and it is 
hardly 


neces- 


WORRIES. 


sary to say that the time in question was one 
prolonged carnival of crime." Nowadays studs 
have taken the place of collar buttons. These 
studs lose themselves with great facility, but 
if care be taken to have a reserve supply of 
studs always ready, little harm is done thereby. 

To such a pitch of exasperation did the 
practice of using buttons in the shirt drive the 
men of the Middle Ages that they adopted 
the plan of wearing brass or steel armour, fas- 
tened together with metallic bolts. The 
popular idea that men wore armour in order 
to fight in it is manifestly absurd, since no 
man could possibly have fought when en- 
cased in half a hundredweight of metal. 
Armour was worn solely in order to avoid the 
worry of shirts with missing buttons. 

There were distinct advantages connected 
with the chain-steel shirts. When one of 
these garments came home on Saturday night 
from the washerwoman, the owner could feel 
reasonably certain that the metallic clasps at 
the neck and in the bosom were all in their 
proper places, for no washerwoman could have 
succeeded in detaching them without the use 
of a cold chisel. If it did so happen that the 
washerwoman' s husband had been run over 
bv a steam-roller while wearing a steel shirt 
belonging to one of his wife's customers, and 
one of the metallic fastenings had thereby 
been injured, the customer in question could 
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not accuse his wife of negligence, and demand 
to know why she failed to keep his shirts in 
proper repair. 

The only person capable of repairing a 
steel shirt was the professional armourer, and, 
in case of any negligence, he could always 
be killed without disturbing the peace of the 
shirt owner's fireside. When we examine the 
comparative merits of steel and linen shirts, 
it does seem a pity that the former buttonless, 
studless, and wholly unshrinkable garments 
should ever have gone out of fashion. 

Our ablest anthropologists prophecy that 
the time is coming when buttons 
and studs will be entirely super- 
seded by safety-pins. Of course, 
in its present form the safety- 
pin is cumbrous, and not alto- 
gether trustworthy, but it is un- 
deniably an excellent substitute for 
many kinds of buttons, and the 
unmarried man already uses it in 
place of most of the buttons that 
are situated where they are not 
exposed to the public eye. When 
we have a really ornamental safety- 
pin, which can be trusted in any 
and all circumstances, it will be 
adopted by all intelligent men to 
the exclusion of other methods of 
fastening. The morals of the 
community will at once undergo a 
marked improvement, and wife 
murder, drunkenness, and insanity 
will decrease. 

hdd +% * * 
THERE are watches which do not 
vary three seconds in a month. 
These watches, however, always 
belong to another man. Your 
own watch, if left alone for a month, will 
lose or gain about half-an-hour, and you can 
never trust it to tell you the true time. The 
reason why the only correct watches belong 
to other people, and why your own watch 
can never be trusted, is a profound mystery. 
Theologians hold that this mvsterious pro- 
vision is designed to chasten your spirit, and 
make you meek and humble. There may 
possibly be something in this, for it is cer- 
tainly true that there is nothing more chasten- 
ing to the spirit than the way in which the 
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other man brags about the accuracy ot his 
watch. 

He will tell you that it is always exactly 
right, that it never misleads him into missing 
a train, and that your watch—which differs 
from it, say, by seven minutes—is ridiculously 
wrong. After having humiliated you in this 
way for several minutes, he will end bv urging 
you to get a trustworthy watch. ‘Go to such 
and such a shop, my dear fellow! and men- 
tion my name. They will give you a watch 


for thirty guineas that will be of some use to 
you. 


The thing you carry isn’t worth the 
trouble of winding." Remarks 
such as these are very trying to the 
sensitive soul, but they are the lot 
of every man whose watch is not 
infallible, and who does not pre- 
tend that it is. 

I have been trying for many 
years to find a watch that keeps 
perfect time, but, of course, with- 
out success. I have no fewer 
than nine friends, each one «t 
whom pretends that his watch never 
errs, but I don't believe it. In 
tact, I utterly disbelieve that am 
watch exists that can be trusted to 
come within less than five minutes 
of the true time, except by acci- 
dent. Mynine friends simply like 
to show their superiority to me, 
and, in order to do so, make un- 
justifiable assertions about their 
watches. 

If there is such a thing as an 
accurate watch, why do not you or 
I sometimes come into possession 
of it? Depend upon it, the man 
who boasts that his watch never 
makes a mistake is a man who cannot bc 
trusted. Such a man would tell untruth- 
about his bicycle, and would even pretend 
that his typewriting machine and his piano 
are the best in the world, when all who know 
him know that all three of the latter articles 
are of a cheap and untrustworthy character. 

Of course, the mistakes made by one's 
own watch or clock—for what is true of 
watches is also true of clocks—are the source 
of a good deal of worry, but the chief trouble 
arises when one begins to put faith in other 
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people's timepieces. If 
you live in a terrace, 
where you can hear 
your neighbour's clock 
strike, it is difficult not 
to put more faith in it 
than you do in your own 
clock or watch. Man 
is constructed with this 
instinctive tendency to 
believe in other people's 
time-pieces, and he can 
hardly be held account- 
able for it. If, however, 
you trust to your neigh- 
bour's clock to tell you 
when to start for your 
train, you will invariably 
miss it. 

If you know your neighbour he will of 
course tell you that his clock is always right, 
and that it has not once misled him in twenty- 
seven consecutive years. It will, neverthe- 
less, uniformly mislead you, if you permit 
yourself to pay the smallest attention to it. 
The probability is that the clock in question 
has never told the truth since it was made. 
Its owner catches his train by allowing twenty 
minutes as the possible error of his clock. 
And then, though he may be a truthful man 
in other matters, he will boldly tell you that 
it is always right. 

What is a man to do who wishes to know 
the real time? Let us assume that his watch 
says ten minutes to nine. Of his two clocks, 
one says ten minutes past nine, and the other 
a quarter to two. His neighbour’s clock says 
fifteen minutes to nine, and the church clock, 
which is admitted by every one to be always 
wrong, is just striking nine. The man wishes 
to catch the 9.7 train, and lives twelve 
minutes from the station. The problem 
before him is what time he is to assume it to 
be after a comparison of all the various time- 
pieces above-mentioned ? 

Now and then a man, who wishes to be 
very exact, takes the average time of all 
accessible timepieces, and assumes that to 
be right. The result is that he reaches the 
station about twenty-five minutes atter his 
desired train has left. In such cases he 
usually relieves his mind by a few remarks, 
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and then sets his watch by the station clock, 
hoping that the watch will not lose or gain 
more than a minute during the next twenty- 
four hours. When he loses his train the 
next morning, he usually finds that the station 
clock has been out of order for several days. 
and is no more 
to be trusted 
than a French 
newspaper. 

The only 
course for the 
man to pursue 
who has to 
catch a train 
every morning is to pay no attention whatever 
to timepieces, but to depend wholly upon the 
movements of some fat man dwelling in the 
same street. Fat men invariably arrive at the 
station in time. They evidently have a sort 
of time-instinct which tells them when to 
leave their houses, no matter what watches or 
clocks may say. | 

I personally know a fat man who has never 
missed a single train in five years, and he 
admits that he never ventures to trust a watch. 
It is only fair to say that he weighs nearly 
eighteen stone, and hence is exceptionally fat. 
Probably his time-sense is more accurate 
than that of a lighter man. Still, any man 
weighing over fifteen stone may be safely 
trusted as a correct guide to railway trains. 
Start for the station whenever you see the fat 
man start, and you will arrive in time, but to 
put your faith in any timepiece, no matter 
whose it may be, is to experience more vexa- 
tion than a nervous man can bear and remain 
in good health. 

* * * * * 
RAILWAY managers are fond of publishing 
statistics to prove that onlv about two dozen 
passengers are killed in the course of a year 
on English railways. Of course, they do not 
mention the million or two of people who are 
killed every year by the draughts in railway 
carriages. Custom has given the man who 
sits in the corner of a compartment, with his 
face towards the engine, the right to control 
the window. Inasmuch as the draught from 
the window, if left open, does not strike him, 
but spends its whole force on the other four 
people occupying the same side of the com- 
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partment, he invariably leaves the window 
open, unless it is raining heavily. 

I never succeed in getting into a railway 
carriage in which the corner fiend has not 
forestalled me. 


Hence my only chance of 
avoiding the draught 
is to sit with my back 
to the engine, and 
about one half of the 
time all the seats on 
that side of the com- 
| partment are already 

occupied. My expe- 
‘rience is that of the 
great majority of rail- 
way travellers, and 
the percentage of 
them who die in con- 
sequence of taking 
cold in railway car- 
riages must be enor- 
mous. 

Tne corner fiend may be a most estimable 
man in private life, but the moment he gets 
possession of a corner seat in a compartment 
he exhibits the most shameless and brutal 
disregard of his fellow men. Remonstrance 
has but little effect upon him. If you mildly 
mention that you are suffering from acute 
inflammation of the lungs, and that the 
draught is certain to prove fatal to you, he 
will pull up the window about half way, 
and grumblingly remark: “We shall all 
be suffocated!” With the window half- 
way up the draught is even more deadly 
than before, for it will strike with con- 
centrated force directly on vour throat and 
face. 

Further remonstrance being obviously out 
of the question, you meekly sit and suffer, 
and the corner fiend pays not the slightest 
attention to your incessant cough, and your 
ostentatious efforts to draw your coat collar 
over your head. A Continental railway com- 
partment with ten passengers all smoking bad 
tobacco, and both windows carefully closed, 
may not be ideally comfortable, but it is 
infinitely preferable to one of our compart- 
ments with both windows open on a cold 
November day. 

I have devoted many thoughtful hours to 
the task of inventing some method of dis- 
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comfiting the corner fiend, but without 
success. He knows his rights, and he is ready 
to go all lengths to defend them. If you 
forcibly shut the window he will open it and 
then appeal to the guard. The guard will 
support him and threaten you with a police- 
man in case you meddle any further with the 
window. 

Unfortunately you cannot forestall the 
corner fiend in his comer, for he in- 
variably starts from the further terminus 
of the train, and never relinquishes his 
place until you have arrived at your destina- 
tion. 

His journey could be made an unpleasant 
one if you were to carry with you a package 
of German cheese, or a quantity of garlic, but 
so far from inducing him to close the window 
the cheese or garlic would afford him a new 
reason for keeping it open. 

The only practicable way of suppressing 
him, that I have, up to the present moment, 
been able to suggest, would be to provide 
yourself with a bottle full of the bacilli of 
diphtheria and accidentally to spill some of 
them into his waistcoat pocket. 

If this experiment were to be repeated a few 
hundred times it would give rise to a general 
belief that to occupy a corner seat in a com- 
partment is to invite an attack of diphtheria. 
In this way the corner fiend could be gradually 


exterminated, but the remedy would be a 
hazardous one, and might result in the ex- 
termination of many innocent passengers, 
including yourself. 


il | By C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
l 
Bx } M“ - ‘THE particular baby in which I should like to in- 
" sam BE ~ terest you came into existence six years ago. k 
" lll mii is a baby which requires a special kind of treat- 
— " ment, and its manner of growth will perhaps 


strike you as being peculiar. 

This is not a baby of the ordinary variety, but 
rather—to continue the: phraseology of the seed 
j catalogue—a ‘specially selected kind." But 
asl Aaa strangely enough, although this Big Baby usually 
l lives in an atmosphere resembling that of a hot- 
house, and thrives after a fashion there, it would flourish far more luxuriously in the open 
air. And it is this breath of Fresh Air, for which it pines, that I have been enabled, by the 
kind assistance of many friends, to give it at intervals during the past five summers. 

Let me tell you all about this Big Baby, and then vou will understand why I call it big, 
and why I say it is a peculiar kind of baby. 

One stiflingly hot summer day I happened to pass through a court inhabited by very poor 
people, where every house that was supposed to hold, say, five persons, probably contained 
more than six times that number. I saw a little crippled fellow sitting on the hot flags and 
playing with a diminutive tuft of grass. One can hardly imagine that this little cripple had 
ever had any pleasure save that which he could extract from the sight of others at play. But 
at the same time the possession of that tuft of grass put an expression into his face which 
was a revelation to me. It was an expression of mingled curiosity and enjoyment. He 
toyed with the tuft of grass wonderingly, and touched it gentlv as though he had never before 
seen nor possessed such a treasure. 

I inwardly resolved that before long he should be taken to a place where there were 
millions of tufts of grass, and a profusion of trees and flowers on every side for miles around. 
But then I became painfully impressed with the fact that there were thousands and thousands 
of other poor children in a similar plight. What could be done for them? I set to work, 
collected a goodly sum of money from my kindly readers. and that summer my one little 
cripple boy had swelled into twenty thousand, who were able for one day to participate in 
the enjoyments of the country. This was my Big Baby in 1892. 

During the following winter, when the leaves were off the trees and the flowers had gone 
to rest, the Baby was gathering force to appeal still more pathetically for another breath of 
country air in the ensuing summer, and that appeal was responded to so generously by my 
readers, that in the summer of 1893, the Big Daby, for which it was possible to provide a 
breath of country air (not to speak of two hearty meals), grew from 20,000 strong to 60,000. 

In the summer of 1894, the Fund increased so amazingly that I was able to add another 
74,000 babies to my Big Baby, thus making a total of 134,000 who had tasted the pleasures 
of a day in the country, far away from the hot stuffy courts and alleys that claim them for 
the rest of the year. 

During the succeeding summers of 1895, 1896, and 1897, 96.005, 101,000, and 104,000 
respectively were added to my Big Baby, making a grand total of 435,000. ‘Taking, there- 
fore, 20,000 as the unit, the Baby has at the end of six years grown to nearly twenty-two 
times his size at the end of the first year of his existence. 

Again, if we allow an average height of four feet for each child, in the first year my 
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Big Baby would have stood 80,000 feet high ; 
in the second year, 240,009 feet ; in the third 


The Lt:le anl ths biz bu:lock respectively represent the food 
required for the Big Baby in 1892 and in 1897. 


year, 536,000 feet ; in the fourth, 920,000 feet ; 
in the fifth, 1,324,000 feet; and last year, 
1,740,000 feet high, that is, 580,000 yards, 
or nearly 330 miles; so that if he had been 
stretched at full length on the ground he 
would have covered the distance between 
London and Land's End. 

Now, what has it cost to rear this interesting 
Baby? ‘Taking one pound of solids as repre- 
senting what each mite eats, the Baby, during 
his holiday, has eaten 194 tons, or the equiva- 
lent of 647 bullocks at six hundredweight 
each. In the first vear the little bullock in 
the illustration above had disappeared, and in 
the sixth year one the size of the large bullock 
was required. 

He has consumed some liquid, too. 
Taking a pint as the 
average amount required 
tor each child, then the 
big Baby has managed to 
swallow 54,375 gallons. 
[his enormous draught 
would fill the churn shown 
in the illustration, which 
is drawn to scale with a 
child by its side. 

Now, all this has come 
about by seeing a poor 
little cripple play- 
ing with a tuft of 
vrass. If he had 
| EE © been the son of 

EL — fairly well-to-do 
My Big Baby as a Big Boy. The people, my Big 


little figure on his shouider repre- Babv would never 
sents an ordinary sized child, ij : 
have come into 


existence, no one would have sent subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of giving a treat to 
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the children of rich parents; but, because 
the appeal is on the behalf of the needy. a 
gratifying result has been obtained, and the 
Dig Baby is likely to go on increasing in 
stature. It is intended to make him grow 
still larger this summer, and for this purpose 
it is necessary to ask for further subscriptions 
for his sustenance. 

We want to add another 420,000 feet to his 
height. To do that it is necessary to collect 
£4252 10s., and to spend it on the lines laid ` 
down for the working of the Fresu Aim 
Funp. 

This Fund was started six years ago for 
the purpose of giving poor town children a 
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day's holiday, with plenty of food, at the cost 
of ninepence a head, no portion of the money 
subscribed being deducted for working ex- 
penses. So far as these are concerned. we 
have the invaluable assistance of the Ragged 
School Union. If you feel it in your heart 
to assist in alleviating the sufferings of poor, 
destitute little children in our thickly popu- 
lated big towns, kindly address a subscription, 
however small, to the Fresu Arr Funn. 
PEARSON'S MaGazinF Office, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

£8 2s. pays for a whole party of 200 
children, with sufficient adult attendance. 
Every amount forwarded will be gratefully 
acknowledged in Pearson's WEEKLY. Full 
particulars will be sent post free to anyone 
who cares to ask for them. 
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